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INTRODUCTION 


The Eleventh Volume attempts to understand and analyse the activities of the 
various "Committees and Commissions" during the period 1971 to 1973 which have 
received, as far as the previous Volumes are concerned, scant attention from even 
bibliographies and documentation experts. It is known that governments all over the 
world largely rely on Committees and Commissions for their decision on particular 
subjects. Governments make extensive use of Instrument of Public Enquiries which 
ultimately help in lessening managerial tensions as well as in quietening the allega- 
tions of misrule. According to John Stuart Mill "A man seldom judges right, even in 
his own concerns, still less in those of the public, when he makes habitual use of 
knowledge but his own or that of some single adviser". Thus the "Committee System" 
greatly helps the proper functioning of a democratic set-up. 

A Commission is a "Government Agency created to perform a particular func- 
tion such as a special investigation or on governmental regulations of business". It is 
appointed mainly when it is thought that a matter involves some financial question. 
T^ere are other reasons for which a Commission is appointed, e.g. in matters per- 
taining to the welfare of the State and its citizens and for improving the efficiency in 
an administration. The status of a Committee is the same as that of a Commission, 
but it does not possess powers as wide as are enjoyed by a Commission and has to 
limit itself in relation to specific work assigned to it under its term of reference. 
While assuring at decisions in the form of recommendations, a Committee or Com- 
mission ensures that such decisions are representative of the interest of various 
types of people and also a safeguard against abuse of power. 

Committees and Commissions always advise a Government offering valuable 
suggestions and recommendations for smooth operation and efficiency in ad- 
ministration for the welfare of the people. 

A Committee or a Commission comprises a Chairman, the Members and the 



Member-Secretary (sometimes there is also a Vice-Chairman and an Assistant 
Secretary). In some cases there are even One-Man Commissions and enquiries con- 
ducted by such Commissions are entrusted to an Offidal-on-Special Duty or a Judge 
of the High Court. 

The Chairman of a Co mmis sion is a person well versed in legal affairs and is of- 
ten a retired judge of High Court or the Supreme Court of India. Occasionally a 
Member of Parliament is also appointed to the post of Chairman of a Commission. 
Regarding Committees, the Chairman is usually a specialist in the subject of the 
Committee. He can be a Leader or a Convener also if he leads a Panel, Study 
Group or a Delegation, etc. 

The Members of a Commission, Committee, Panel Study Group, Working 
Group etc. are specialists in their respective fields and provide valuable guidance to 
the Commission in making recommendations. 

The Member-Secretary or Secretary is nominated from among the experienced 
officials who have the requisite competent knowledge of the subject on which the 
Commission or the Committee is appointed. 

The Study of the "Committees and Commissions" is divided into two main parts 

I Pre-Independence:- From 1772 to August 1947; and 
n Post-Independence:- From August 1947 to 1973. 

The First Volume covers the period from August 1947 to 1954; the Second 
Volume covers the period from 1955 to 1957; the Third Volume covers the period 
firom 1958 to 1959; the Fourth Volume covers the period from 1960 to 1961; the 
Fifth Volume covers the period from 1962 to 1963; the Sixth Volume covers the 
period fi-om 1964 to 1965; the Seventh Volume covers the period 1966; the Eight 
Volume covers the period 1967; the Ninth Volume covers the period from 1968 to 
1969; the Tenth Volume covers the period 1970 and the present Volume, Volume 
Eleventh in the Series covers the period 1971 to 1973. 

The work provide information on subjects like Bibliographical Data of the 
Committees and Commissions, the Chairman, Leader, Convener etc., Appoint- 
ments, Terms of Reference, Contents and Recommendations. 
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Arrangements The arrangements in the "Committees and Commissions" are 
chronological and items have been arranged according to their dates of appointment 
and not according to their date of publication. 

I am sure, that this reference work will continue into a number of Volumes, for 
it is unique in nature. I have spared no efforts to make it a comprehensive reference 
work and it will be of great use to research scholars, sociologists, historians, 
economists, students of political science, as well as to all those connected with the 
study of administration and legal affairs. I have tried my level best to rectify all er- 
rors of commission and omission that I noticed in previous Volumes. It will be my 
effort to go on improving these volumes. The introductory part in Volume I deals 
with the why, what and how of the "Committees & Commissions". 

In the end, I must express my gratitude to the press that reviewed and ap- 
preciated the work. I am also indebted to my wife and children who have sacrificed 
their personal comforts by providing me with every facility to make this volume 
ready for publication within a reasonable short time. I am also indebted to Mr. 
Ashok Kumar Mittal, Concept Publishing Company for printing and publishing this 
volume after a gap of some years and this Volume, could see the light of the day. 

NEW DELHI VIRENDRA KUMAR 

BUDDHA PURNIMA 
1st MAY 1988 
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REFRACTORIES COMMITTEE, 1971. 

Report, Delhi, Controller of Publications, 1973. 232p + iiip.. 


Chairman; Shri Hari Bhushan. 

Members: Shri T.R. Anantharaman; Dr. V.G. Bhatia; 

Dr. S.P. Varma; Dr. S.S. Ghosh; Shri N.B. 
Ghosh (replaced by Shri B.B. Nadgir); Shri 
J.C. Baneijee (retired, replaced by Dr. D.N.N. 
Nandi); Shri B.S. Krishnamachar. 

Secretary: Shri S. Vangala. 

APPOINTMENT 

Serious shortage in the supply of refractories of requisite 
quality and inadequate quantities to the steel plants have 
been affecting the production in the existing steel plants as 
well as the construction schedule of the Bokaro Steel Plant. 
Adequate availability of refractories of various categories and 
of the required specifications is essential to meet the recur- 
ring operational and maintenance requirements of the steel 
plants and for the creation of new capacities for production 
of iron and steel. To plan the production of refractories to fit 
in TOth the steel development programme, Government have 
decided to appoint a Committee vide their Resolution No. 
RM-S(6) dated January 7,1971 to examine this problem in all 
its aspects and to make suitable recommendations. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To make a quantitative estimate of the requirements 
of different categories of refractories, by type and quality, 
needed by the Steel Industry in the next 5 years both for 
maintenance and construction purposes; 

(b) To assess the existing installed capacity in the 
country for the manufacture of different categories of refrac- 
tories, to analyse reasons for shortfalls in production and to 
suggest suitable measures to raise the production to the level 
of rated capacity; 

(c) To examine and recommend the extent of additional 
capacity that should be set up, and in what stage, to meet 


adequately the needs of the steel industry as a whole in the 
next 15 years, the number and optimum size of the units re- 
quired, the relative economics of setting up new units vis-a- 
vis increasing the capacity of existing units or reviving units 
which have closed down for various reasons and the extent to 
which new units should be set up in the public sector cither 
as captive units or otherwise; 

(d) To assess the capacity available in the country for 
manufacture of plant and equipment needed for the 
manufacture of refractories and recommend suitable 
measures to meet the likely demand for such equipment; 

(e) To examine the scope of standardisation in the 
specifications for refractories and to make suitable recom- 
mendations; 

(f) To assess the availability of the resources of raw 
materials such as magnesite, chromite, bauxite etc. to support 
the development of refractory industry in the country; and 

(g) Any other matter germane to the subject. 

CONTENTS 

Historical Development of Refectory Industry in India; 
Refractories Committee; Refractories and their Usage in 
Steel Plant; Demand of Refractories; Availability of Refrac- 
tories; Analysis of Demand and availability of Refractories; 
Steps to bridge the Gap; Standardization of Refractories; 
Raw Materials; Equipment, for Manufacture of Refractories; 
Acknowledgements; Annexures A to N. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Fireclay Refractories 

The general experience of the public sector steel plants 
has been that when tenders arc invited, response from the 
refractory industry is not satisfactory. In a recent tender of 
the Rourkela Steel Plant for 21,000 tonnes of refractories 
needed by the stiff plastic process for blast furnace stores. 
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only one or two firms had responded. Even in this ease, the 
delivery indicated was protracted. 

On a detailed analysis, it was found that the public sector 
tendering procedure is one of the contributory factors for 
non-availability of offers for fireclay refratories. When the 
private sector plants purchase refractories, an agreement is 
reached between the buyers and sellers so that the latter get 
a mix of the difficult and less difficult items of refractories, 
the difficult ones being extruded items and hand moulded 
refractories involving large variety of shapes in small quan- 
tities which lower down the production of the refractory unit 
whereas when the public sector plants call for tenders, the 
tendency for the refractoiy industry is to quote for the rela- 
tively easier items leaving out the more difficult ones for 
which the steel plants seek imports. 

It has also been found that the capacity available for fire 
bricks is not balanced. When bricks ate to be manufactured 
by extruding process requiring large space for drying in shade 
and suitable firing facilities, the situation today in the refrac- 
tory industry is such that where extrusion facilities exist, the 
other facilities of spaced, shade or firing are not available or 
where the latter facilities exist, extrusion press is not avail- 
able. 

Further, where requirements are of hand moulded bricks 
and substantial investment in moulds and extra space is re- 
quired for such manufacture the refractory industry is not 
willing to commit itself to the additional expenditure in the 
absence of a firm indication from the steel plants that they 
would load their capacity on a continuing basis. If a system 
could be devised whereby long-term commitments can be en- 
tered for such difficult items, it was found that the refractory 
industry was willing to incur such an expenditure and sup- 
plies to steel plants could be ensured on a more regular and 
sustained basis. 

Another reason for lack of adequate supplies of fireclay 
refractories has been the problem of specification including 
varying specifications. The Sub-Committee on Standard- 
isation is already seized of this problem and specification of 
their recommendations would go a long way in resolving this 
problem. 

Generally, of the fireclay refractories the following items 
arc found to be difficult to obtain within the country and, as 
such, imports may become necessary until the capacity within 
the country is balanced. These are : 

(i) Hollow warelike, pairing refractories, stoppers, 

well blocks, bloating nozzles, sleeves bottom pour- 
ing refractories and Brassert checkers. 

(ii) Hand moulded refractories. 

(iii) Soaking pit refractories. 

(iv) Recuperator tubes, high alumina hearth bricks for 

reheating furnaces. 

It is su^ested that, wherever possible, the steel plants 
should eonsider a switch from Brassert checkers to Mcfccc 
■ checkers which arc more easily available. It is, however, 
agreed that such a conversion may not be possible im- 
mediately and could he carried out over a long period only. It 
is suggested that the public sector plants should take note of 
these shortages and include the items in their product-mix. 
Further, while granting new letters of intent, the Ministry of 
Industrial Development should insist upon inclusion of these 
difficult items in their product mix. Even where letters of in- 
tent have already been granted, this could be pursued by the 


Ministry of ID & IT. 

For soaking pit cover refractories, it is recommended 
that there should be a progressive change over to the 
monolithic refractories. The use of monolithic refractories 
would replace bricks of various shapes and sizes required on 
the soaking pit covers. It would also facilitate hot repairs to 
be effected. It has been found that the life of covers had in- 
creased considerably with use of monolithic refractories. 

For stoppers and nozzles, it was found that the CGCRI 
had synthesised a bloating clay and a sample is being 
prepared for trials at Alloy Steel Plant, Durgapur. With 
wider acceptance of continuous casting technology, there 
would he increasing demand for quality zircon nozzJes. Cer- 
tain developmental work has been carried out in the country 
by NML, CGGRI, Belpahar Refractories and Mukand Iron 
& Steel Works. Further work in this direction is necessary to 
bring up the production of these refractories both in quan- 
titative and qualitative terms. Development of bloating clays 
should be vigorously pursued and the Japanese example of 
usage of bloating clays for manufacture of ladle refractories 
should be considered because of is better performance. 

It has been agreed that after the steel plants call for an- 
nual tenders for their requirements of refractories and thus 
come up against items for which there are no suitable offers, 
a list of such items be sent to the DGTD for their examina- 
tion. The DGTD would then consult with the Indian Refrac- 
tories Makers’ Association. On the basis of such a discussion, 
a meeting is to be held under the Steel Ministry to come to 
an understanding if any of these items require import. This 
could be an annual exercise to be carried out between 
January and February of every jea'r. It was also agreed that 
this meeting could be a proper forum to discuss backlog of 
orders with the indigenous manufacture and for taking cor- 
rective action. 

Basic Refractories 

In the detailed discussions which the Export Group had 
with Steel Plants, only Durgapur Steel Plant mentioned that 
they had some difficulty in getting basic bricks. On examina- 
tion, it was found that the difficulty was due to the unwieldy 
size of magnesite bricks for lining of inactive mixers 
(individual weights of bricks being dO-TOkg.) and the difficulty 
in obtaining Dctrick shapes for the Open Hearth Uptakes. 
On examinations, it was found that it would be possible to 
obtain the Detrick shapes within the country. For the mixers, 
it is recommended an alternative lining design be emplojod 
which would not require such heavy bricks which arc being 
used by Bhilai. It is suggested Durgapur Steel Plant pursue 
this matter on these lines and come to a satisfactory solution. 

In the context of attaining self-sufficiency in refractories, 
if is emphasized that steel plants should vigorously take up 
work of alteration to lining design if such alteration enables 
them to obtain the requirement of refractories within the 
country without affecting their production. 

Silica Refractories 

In so far as silica refractories arc concerned, in 1971 
there ought to have been a surplus capacity of coke over 
silica bricks and a shortfall for other than coke over silica 
refractories. Since capacities for production of coke over 
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silica and other than coke over silica arc interchangeable, it is 
likely that a part of the coke over silica capacity got diverted 
for meeting the other than coke over silica demand. 

From the statement, it would he seen that the coke over 
silica bricks demand is periodical and fluctuates considerably. 
It is, therefore, considered desirable for the steel plants to 
cany at any time an inventory of bricks required for rcbuild- 
in" of one battery or in the altemath.'c, at least, the require- 
ments of special shapes and sizes for a battery which arc dif- 
ficult to obtain within a short time may be carried on stock. 

To lake care of fluctuation in demand and to utilise 
capacity better, it would be necessary for the steel plants to 
book coke o\er silica capacity on a long-term basis at least 
for the next 3/5 years. This could be done on a revolving 
b.asis, i.e., after a year is over another year’s requirements can 
be added so that always there is a 3 year plan of ordering. 
Two batteries at Durgapur Steel Plant, 3 batteries at 
Rourkela, three batteries at Durgapur are in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition and it should be possible to programme their 
rebuilding more precisely. If long-term orders can be placed 
on manufacturers they will try to preserve the moulds. Other- 
wise, the capital blocked and cost of storage coupled with the 
uncertainly of future orders may not encourage the manufac- 
turers firstly to ins-cst in the moulds and secondly to slock the 
moulds. With the number and \ariety of coke oven shapes 
timely availability of moulds plays an important role in ensur- 
ing supply of bricks when wanted. 

Further, the rebuilding requirements of coke over bat- 
tery should normally come from one sounx of supply. In the 
case of all batteries in operation in the country, except the 
Bhilai batteries, the battery is composed of two half sections. 
It was agreed that in such cases, it was sufficient if require- 
ments of one section, i.e., half battery were obtained from 
one source. It was also found that except in case of Indian 
Firebricks and Insulation Co. who arc planning a capacity of 
9,000 tonnes coke over silica by mid 1973 there is no other 
source of additional availability for silica bricks. 

Problems of Electric Furnaces 

Due to the variety of design and electric ore furnaces of 
varying sizes set up over a long period in the past it was 
found that the refractory manufacturers find it difficult to 
meet the requirement, lire furnaces of the future would be 
generally of the 10/20 T capacity which is likely to result in 
standardisation of refractories needed by them. A measure of 
standardisation for other furnaces with a rammed mass in the 
centre of the roof and only a few sizes with radial concentric 
lining was also distinctly possible. It would facilitate a num- 
ber of manufacturers to supply the requirement. 

Similarly the basic wall bricks as well as ladle lining re- 
quite to be standardized. These aspects have already been 
taken up for investigation by the Steel Furnace Association in 
consultation with the IRMA. This would also be looked into 
by the Standardisation Sub-Committee. Indian Refractory 
Makers rXssocialion Vice-President, Dr. Ghose, offered this 
assistance since a considerable work in this direction has 
been pul in by Belpahar and several of the electric furnace 
users w-ho are their clients are already using such shapes to 
their advantage. 

The problems e.xpericnced in obtaining stopper heads 
could be overcome to a certain e.\tent by usage of fireclay 
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stopper head wherever possible. For clay graphite stoppers, 
availability of raw material is a bottleneck and import of raw 
material has to be allowed as required. 

As in the case of the main steal plants the problems 
could be overcome by periodical discussions between the 
Steel Furnace Association of India and Indian Refractory 
Makers’ Association with the assistance of the DGTD and 
the Department of Steel. 

Miscellaneous 

As a result of the work of this Committee, it has been 
possible to bring together the main consumers and the 
producers of refractories in the country to appreciate more 
fully each others’ difficulties and point of view. A large 
amount of useful data about availability and demand of 
refractories has also been compiled. Due to non-availability 
of some data and lack of coordination on any one point of 
reference, in the past, shortages both in terms of quantity 
and quality had occurred resulting in large scale import of 
refractories. It is, therefore, suggested that the demand and 
availability projections obtained in this report be subjected to 
a review. The Refractories Panel where both produceres, 
steel plants, research bodies and the Government arc repre- 
sented, was considered the best forum for carrying out this 
exercise on an annual basis. At least one meeting of the 
Panel every year should devote itself to this analysis and the 
projections brought up-to^late. 

The problems of technological nature and import sub- 
stitution should be refened to the Refractories Panel. It is 
learnt that the Panel would be setting up a Specialist Group 
which would study these problems and report lack to the 
Panel. 

To produce refractories to the quality stipulations of 
steel industry every manufacturer should have minimum test- 
ing facilities. The Indian Reftaclory Makers’ Association 
shall make this assessment listing out member units and 
going detailed list of equipment required for each unit. The 
GDTD should take steps to ensure that plants in the or- 
ganised sector arc equipped for this purpose. 

The Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute 
should provide the necessary testing wherever required to the 
industry. Testing of Refractories is included as one of the ob- 
jeetKes of this Institute since its inception as this is the only 
statutory laboratory recognised by the Government of India, 
including Defence, for this purpose. The available equipment 
and personnel can handle about 400 samples in a year. Out of 
these samples on an average 80 are perceived from steel 
plants, 160 arc sent by the refractory manufacturers and 
other consumers of refractories, 160 are for internal inves- 
tigations in progress at the Institute. It may be pointed and 
that Bokaro Steel Ltd. gel almost all their refractory samples 
tested at this Institute at the beginning of their constructional 
programme and the same is expected to be repeated by all 
new steel plants. The quantum of such work is expected to be 
of the order of 80 samples per year per steel plant of 2 mil- 
lion tonne capacity'. In addition, the quantum of work for the 
petroleum industry is expected to increase considerably. 

The present testing facilities at the Institute arc inade- 
quate to cope with the increasing work load and require- 
ments of the new steel plants proposed to be set up in the 
country in the 5th and 6lh Rve Year Plans. The pclro- 
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chemical industries arc also growing and the refractories re- 
quired by them will also base to be tested by this Institute. 

Under these circumstances it is desirable to augment the 
testing facilities at Central Glass and Ceramic Re-search In- 
stitute from the present 400 samples per jear to at least 600 
samples annually. On a rough estimate the financial prosision 
required for executing the project is likely to be as follows; 

(i) Capital Rs. 4.5 lakhs. 

(ii) Recurring Rs. 10 lakh per )-car. 

While this may provide a short term solution. looking 
further ahead for an independent Institute for refractories 
would he worth considering. The Refraefoty Industry today 
has a turnover of Rs. 40 crates annually. Refractories arc one 
of the essential inputs for the steel industry. Considering the 
large steal development programme envisaged by the country 


and rapid structural changes in steel technology requiring 
ever more stringent performance requirement froni refrac- 
tories, it would appear desirable to have a Refractories 
Re.scarth Institute as a separate entity. A combined Research 
Institute for refractories, glass ceramics, enamels and pot- 
teries may not provide the right emphasis required for 
research and development of refraaories suited to the local 
conditions and materials. 

Import of steel requited for manufacturing of moulds by 
the refractory makers should be allowed if the indigenous 
manufacturers are not able to supply the requirements. 

In priority allocation of steel, requirement of steel for 
cladding of bricks required by steel plants should reccKe the 
same priority as the direct steel requirements of steel plants. 


COMMITTEE ON TECHNICAL CONSULTANCY SERVICES, 1970. 
Report, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1971. 125p. 


Chairman: Shri R. Venkataraman. 

Members; Shri K.B. Rao; Dr.D.Kalelkar; Shri K.D.N. 

Singh; Shri.R.P. Sinha; Shri GJanakitam; Dr 
K-R-Chakravorty; Dr. K.S, Chari; Shri. ^M. 
Sharangpani; Shri Hari Bhushan; Shri 
M5at>apal. 

Secretary; Shri N.N. Agarwala. 

APPOINTMENT 

The lack of consultancy services was a serious handicap 
during the early stages of our development after Independ- 
ence. For example, the three steel plants at Rourkela, Bhilai 
and Durgapur were constructed mote or less on a turn-key 
basis with assistance from abroad. The same had to be with 
many other projects, both in the public and private sectors. 
However, the progress made during the last decade or so, has 
led to the establishment of a good number of consultancy, 
process design and other engineering service organirations. 
In fact, some of them have been complaining of insufficient 
utilisation of their services. This may be partly due to lack of 
appreciation of the rofe of conciliating engineers, absence of 
information about the services available in the country and 
the still lingering preference for turn-key jobs from abroad. 
The problem is somewhat similar to that of securing orders 
for marketing indigenously manufactured capital goods, for it 
takes time to create confidence that competent skills exist in 
the country. Seized of this situation, two committees were 
set up one by the Ministry of Industriai Development to look 
into the question of foreign technical collaborations and the 
other by the Planning Commission to study the problems 
relating to technical cotisultancy services. The objective of 
both the studies was to provide the necessary guidelines for 
speeding up the pace of industrial development with increas- 
ing reliance on domestic talent and equipment. 

The Committee on Consultancy Services was set up by 
the Planning Commission in February 1966. The original 


composition 

Chairman: 

Members; 


Member 

Secretary; 


Chairman; 

Members: 


Member 

Secretary; 


of the Committee was as follows: 

Shri G.S. Barve. 

Dr. A. Nagaraja Rao; Shri K.L. Ghei(replaccd 
by Shri T. Swaminathan); Shri K.B. Rao; Shri 
P.C Kapoor; Shri G. Janakiram; Shri RP. 
Sinha; Dr. K.R. Chakravorty; Dr.K.S.Chati 
Owing to the sodden demise of Shri S.G. Barvt. 
In addition, certain other changes in the posts 
held by the members of the Committee occurred 
as a result of which the Committee was re- 
organised in April 1967 as shown below; 

Shri M.S. Thacker. 

Shri K.B. Rao; Dr. B.D. Kalelkar, Shri Ajit 
Nfazoomdar; Shri G. Janakitam; Shri R.P. Sinha; 
Dr. K.R. Chakravorty, DrJwS. Chari; Shri RM. 
Sharangapani. 

Shri Hari Bhushan. Subsequently, ShriM.S 
Thacker relinquished charge as a member of the 
Planning Commission. Shri Ajit Mazoomdar 
went on a long period assignment to a foreign 
country and Shri Hari Bhushan joined the 
Department of Iron and Steel. Accordingly the 
Committee had to be re-constituted in February, 
1970. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To suggest the general type of organisational matters 
for the technical consultancy establishments which vv-ill be 
suitable for our conditions; 

(ii) To recommend suitable measures to expedite the es- 
tablishment of technical consultancy services to the requisite 
extent in the country; 

(iii) To advise on the pattern of technical collaboration 
or association, which may be necessary for drawing on for- 
eign technical knerw-how to the required extent; 

(tv) To assess the extent and types of technical consult- 
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ancy services required to meet the country’s needs during the 
Fourth Plan period and subsequent years; 

(v) To assess the existing facilities available in the 
country in both the public and private sectors, and locate the 
gaps to be filled; and 

(vi) To advise on the measures to be taken to fill the 
gaps. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Nature and Types of Services of Technical 
Consultants; Regulation of the Profession; Conditions of En- 
gagement and Scales of Fees; Measures for the Promotion of 
Indigenous Consultancy Services; Export of Consultancy 
Services; Main Conclusions and Recommendations; Appen- 
dices I and II. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Technical Services 

1. The services rendered by technical consultants can be 
classified into (1) Project Planning, (2) Project Designing, (3) 
Project Implementation, and (4) Project Evaluation. Tiie 
professional engineers undertaking technical services can be 
broadly categorised as (a) consulting engineers,(b) process 
enpneers, and (c) contracting engineers. 

Z Consulting Engineers: Consulting engineers primarily 
undertake the planning and implementation of the projects. 
The process employed and the basic data for the process are 
generally obtained from the process engineers. Divergent 
vievi's v,ere expressed before the Committee regarding the 
definition of a consulting engineer. One view was that the 
consulting engineers should be "independent" with no Finan- 
rial or commercial interests in manufacturing or contracting 
unit. The 'independent' consulting engineer could generally 
evaluate the comparative merits and select best of the avail- 
able prrxess and equipment for his client. His judgment was 
not likely to get influenced so that the client stood to gain. 
Another view was that consulting engineers could be part of 
or 'associates’ of equipment/product manufacturers, comrac- 
lots or process suppliers. A consulting (Organisation 
'associated' with a manufacturer could offer turn-key projects 
rvilh guarantees of construction, time, costs, and performance 
and, therefore, nas more appropriate to the present stage of 
our development. 

3. Process Engineers; These Firms are sellers of the 
basic process and know-how and render an important service 
to the projects. They specialise in particular process and 
cater, by and large, to the requirements of a section of a 
plant and have a complementary role. Their services can be 
obtained directly by the client or through the overall consult- 
ant, except in those rare cases where it is possible to engage 
the process suppliers and plant designers wholly to the exclu- 
sion of the other group. 

4. Contracting Engineers. They undertake the construc- 
tion and erection of plants, based on the design and en- 
gineering done by the consulting/process engineers. It was 
suggested to the Committee that the role of contracting cn- 
^eers should be recognised in view of their overall respon- 
sibility and the ’tum-ke)'’ project concept. 

5. After taking into account the various views, the Com- 
mittee has come to the following conclusions: 
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(i) Consulting en^neers may be grouped into two 
categories (a) ‘independent consultants’ and (b) ‘associated 
consultants’. Both types of consulting engineers have 
developed in India. They are helping in construction of in- 
digenous projects, exports of consultancy serrices and turn- 
key projects. There appears to be need to disturb the exist- 
ing pattern, although with the growth of a larger number of 
competing equipment and product manufacturers, the inde- 
pendent consulting engineers will grow and gain in impor- 
tance. 

(ii) The consulting engineers who form part of or are as- 
sociated with any contracting organisation or manufacturer 
of product or equipment, should specify their status clearly 
so that the client knows their interests beforehand. 

(iii) There is wide scope for the growth of process and 
equipment design organizations whose efforts are com- 
plementary to those of consulting en^neers. 

(iv) The manufacturers of equipment should strengthen 
their research and design cells and concentrate their efforts 
more on pnxluct design and development. 

(v) The consulting as well as the contracting engineers 
are essential for setting up of projects and both should be 
given due recognition. 

Regulation of the Profession 

6. Engineering services have taken roots in this country 
during the last ten-fifteen years and time is now opportune to 
place them on sound footing. There was general agreement 
that in order to develop this profession on healthy lines and 
to avoid undesirable elements/practiccs, there should be an 
All India Institution(s)/Association(s) on the lines of the In- 
dian Institute of Chartered Accountants to lay down proper 
standards of education, experience, capability, capacity etc. 
There could be one All-India Institution/Association to rep- 
resent both the ‘independent’ and 'associated' consultants; or 
else, there might be two such institutions/ associations to 
represent the two types of consultants separately. 

7. The proposed Institution(s)/Association(s) should 
prepare a Code of Conduct which should be followed by all 
practicing consulting engineers. After examining the dif- 
ferent standards/codes of conduct followed in other 
countries, the Committee-was of the view that it was not ad- 
visable to adopt in entirety the U.K., U.S., Japan or any other 
foreign model. After taking due account of the develop- 
ments in India, the objective of the proposed Code should-be 
to encourage growth of consultancy services on sound lines, 
to make the services efficient, reliable and internationally 
competitive. The Code should also promote good relations 
between the consultants, contractors and project owners. 

8. The proposed AJl India Institution(s)/Association(s) 
will be useful particularly in respect of the following: 

(i) Being an All India Otganisation(s)with Government 
recognition it will be able to lay high standards of discipline 
for the members. 

(ii) Its standing will inspire confidence of the clients in its 
members. 

(iii) It would more effectively represent the interests of 
the profession before Government and the public. 

(iv) The unhealthy and self-defeating spectacle of rival 
clairtts by different bodies claiming to represent the same in- 
terests would be avoided. 
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(v) It ^'culd undertake, on behalf of its members, an ex- 
amination of major projects planned for the future in order 
to identify the extent to which vi-ork could be assigned to its 
members. 

(vi) It would provide an cffect'tvc forum through which 
its members could advantageously consult each other on mat- 
ters of common interest. 

(vir) It would serve as the centre for documentation of 
information on consultancy and projects and thus it will be 
the store-house of latest techniques and processes kiiown to 
Indian consultants. 

9. It is too early to establish such an 
Institution(s)/Association(s) by an Act of Parliament and to 
enforce its regulations through law. A start should be made 
initially by organising the proposed 
Institution(s)/Association(s) on voluntary basis and the 
Government recognising the Institution(s)/Association(s). 
After a few years of its working and in the li^t of experience 
gained, legislation could be undertaken to make it a legal en- 
tity parallel to the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 

10. In order to expedite the formation of the proposed 
Institution(s)/Association(s) and to deal with other related 
problems, the Government should set up a broad-based 
"Panel of Experts" headed by a senior official of the Govern- 
ment of India with representatives of eonsultancj’ organiza- 
tions of both categories (independent and associated), 
process and design engineers, contracting enpneers, product 
and equipment manufacturers in the private and public sec- 
tors and Government Departments dealing with consultancy 
services and projects in one form or the other, with the fol- 
lowing terms of reference; 

(i) To decide whether there should be only one All- 
tndia Institution/Association to represent all types of Con- 
sultancy Organisations or there should be two— one to repre- 
sent ’independent’ consulting engineers and the other for 
’associated’ con-sulling organisations. 

(ii) To decide whether any one of the existing All-India 
lnstitution(s) /Association(s) should be recognized for this 
purpose or else a new organisation(s) set up. 

(iii) To prepare the Constitution of the proposed 
Institulion(s)/Associations. 

(iv) To set up and arrange registration of the proposed 
Association(s)/Institution(s) under the Societies Act of 1886 
and recognition by the Government. 

(v) To prepare guidelines for the appointment of con- 
sultants and fixation of their fees and other terms and condi- 
tions of their contract. 

Conditions of Engagement 

11. The Committee agreed with the view that engage- 
ment of consultants and fixing of their fees should be in ac- 
cordance with the international practices adjusted to the In- 
dian conditions. Price cutting and competitive bids should be 
avoided. Contracts should be awarded to the consultants 
based on their capability and experience and reasonableness 
of the bids. The consultants should follow the same stan- 
dards and practices as are observed by the medical prac- 
titioners and Chartered Accountants. The method of calling 
tenders for appointment of consultants should be used only 
sparingly. Negotiations for striking a proper bargain cannot 
be ruled out. The quality of performance of a job would 


depend more on the competence and reputation of the con- 
sultant. 

IZ The proposed Institution(s)/Association(s) of the 
Consulting Engineers when set up could undertake to intro- 
duce guidelines and standards ( as drafted by the Experts 
Panel) amongst the consulting engineers. The 
Institulion{s)/Association(s) should also prepare model con- 
tract forms for consultancy and contract jobs to safeguard the 
interests of ch'ents on the one hand and consulting enpneers 
on the other, and thus introduce high professional standards. 

Promotion of Indigenous Consultancy Services 

13. Foreign consultants have been often employed for 
the purpose of obtaining project reports, process designs and 
detailed enpneering services in preference to Indian or- 
ganizations. The foreign consultants ate, on the other hand, 
not familiar with the Indian equipment, raw materials and 
industrial conditions and on the other, they have a bias for 
the equipment used and processes followed in their own 
country. This results in their recommending foreign 
processes and equipments. Sometimes this is done under 
pressure from the aid giving countries. On the whole, this 
not only entails foreign exchange losses, the country also 
misses the opportunity for gaining the necessary knowledge 
and experience in the setting up of new projects. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, recommends that the Government should 
lay down policies which would ensure: 

(i) The utilisation of the best and most up-to-date 
techniques of production suitable for Indian condition; 

(ii) Maximum utilisation of the consultancy and en- 
gineering services available in the country and providing op- 
portunities for their further development;and 

(iii) Allowing import of foreign know-how and consult- 
ancy services only ■^ere absolutely necessary for the 
development of the industrial structure of the country. 

14. Proper goodwill should be created for the facilities 
which are now indigenously available. Effective steps (as 
suggested below) are necessary for remtxving the bias in 
favour of foreign consultants and equipment: 

(i) The proposed All-India Iristitution(s)/ Assoda- 
tion(s)'should prepare annually a monograph of know-how, 
processes, technologies, and equipment which are available in 
the country on the basis of information collected from 
consultants, process engineers, contractors and 
manufacturers. This will on the one hand publicize the 
facilities available in the country and on the other permit 
proper discretion regarding imports. 

(ii) All cases of engagement of foreign consultants 
whether for public or private sector must requite prior 
approval of Government 

(iii) Frequently, in the case of private sector projects, 
consultancy charges ate a covert element in the price of 
imported equipment This element must be clearly spell 
out 

(iv) In all foreign collaboration agreements, a 
condition should generally be included to the effect that the 
Indian consultaniy orgarrisations will be associated for 
preparing feasibility study reports, lay out designs and for 
planning the engineering work. This will pave the way for 
building and improving the technolopcal base of Indian 
consultants and process en^tteers. 
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(v) Even where foreign consultants have otherwise to 
be appointed, it should be made conditional that as far as 
possible and keeping in view the technology of production 
suitable for India, designs shall be developed on the basis of 
indigenously available equipment. 

(vi) Where foreign consultants and/or suppliers of 
equipment refuse to take overall responsibilities for the 
entire plant if indigenous equipment is partly used, the 
project owners should accept guarantees of satisfactory 
performance offered by the indigenous equipment manufac- 
turers and contractors. 

15. Divergent views were expressed before the 
Committee regarding the import of know-how and 
consultancy services. Keeping all the factors in view, the 
Committee arrived at the following conclusions; 

(i) Import of process know-how and equipment 
design should preferably be through consulting/process 
engineers. This would avoid the need to import the same 
know-how repeatedly, ensure quicker implementation and 
lower expenditure of foreign exchange. 

(ii) This should not, however, tie the consultants and 
proceK engineers to a particular know-how, technology or 
process in a permanent or static way. The consultants and 
process engineers should keep themselves up-to-date and 
give up their interest in technologies and processes in which 
they hold rights in favour of latest and most up-to-date 
know-how. Oient’s interest in avoiding obsolescence has to 
be safeguarded. 

(iii) In order to broad-base the industrial structure of 
the country and introduce latest know-how, import of new 
and improved processes and technologies for manufacture of 
the same product should be permitted when there is a 
demonstrable advantage in doing so. 

(iv) Import of know-how and process designs should 
be as far as possible on non-exclusive basis. 

(v) Import of package deals and turn-key jobs should 
not ordinarily be permitted. 

(vi) Product and equipment manufacturers may not be 
precluded from acquiring the know-how and process designs 
from foreign countries to keep themselves up-to-date subject 
to the conditions that it is not on exclusive basis and it docs 
not involve expenditure on machinery and equipment which 
can be fabricated within the country. 

(vii) Facilities of foreign exchange for import of 
literature and for studies and re-orientation in foreign 
countries should be given to the Indian consultancy and 
process design organisations to enable them to acquire 
up-to-date knowledge. 

(viii) The banks in India should regard consultancy and 
process design work as a regular business and offer advances 
on merits for meeting working capital requirements. 

(ix) Proper liaison should be established between the 
Research Laboratories, Equipment and Product Manufac- 
tureis. Consultancy and Process Design Organisations. This 
will help to quicken the implementation and commercial use 
of the results of indigenous research, design and 
development. 

16. The Committee noted the latest policy framework 
within which consultancy organisations with foreign 
collaborations are permitted to be set up in India. While 
such collaborations need not be discouraged, the guidelines 
provided and the powers already enjoyed by Government can 


be suitably used for ensuring that the country is progressively 
enabled to take up consultancy work for its own 
development, that knowledge and experience accumulates 
and that as little work as possible is contracted to outsiders. 
Hie guidelines could be enlarged to advantage on the basis 
of the following; 

(i) Collaboration between Indian consultancy firms 
and foreign consultancy firms may be encouraged on the 
basis of specific projects in preference to foreign consultancy 
firms opening branches here. 

(ii) Where Indian consultancy organisations or those 
with foreign collaboration already exist and do not have 
sufficient work load, new units in the same field with foreign 
collaboration should not be allowed except- when they 
perform work on jobs to be put up outside India. 

(iii) Foreign exchange should not generally be spent 
for feasibility studies. 

(iv) The main work of compilation of data and 
designing of the plant and equipment must be done within 
the country, if necessary, by inducting assistance from foreign 
experts. 

17. The Committee feels that in order to encourage 
the development of indigenous consultancy services, some 
fiscal reliefs are necessary. The following measures would go 
a long way in ameliorating the financial hardships faced by 
the consultancy organisations and would help their steady 
growth; 

(i) The banks should grant loans on easier terms to 
enable engineering organisations to meet their working 
capital needs. Consultancy and process engineering should 
be treated on par with other industries for purposes of bank 
loans. 

(ii) The rate of income tax for consultancy work 
should be lower than that applicable to other corporate 
bodies. 

(iii) Income-tax should be levied on the average 
income of the past three years. 

(iv) Indian consultancy organisations should be 
permitted to create special tax free reserve funds (like 
development reserves) from earnings during good periods to 
help them tide over occasional lean periods. 

(v) Tax rebates should be permitted on fees received 
by indigenous organisations for passing on the available 
know-how. 

Requirements of Consultancy Services 

18. The consultancy charges vary from 5 to 15 per cent 
depending on the type of projects, specialisation involved etc. 
and, on an average, such costs could be placed at 10 per cent 
of the project costs. The investments during the Fourth and 
subsequent Plans will provide ample work to indigenous 
consulting/ process engineers. 

19. The Committee feels that given suitable 
opportunities, Indian consultancy organisations would not be 
hindered by inadequacy oF personnel. Apart from recruiting 
highly experienced and skilled personnel from within the 
country, efforts have to be made to get back the niigrated 
Indian personnel working abroad by offering suitable 
assignments and conditions for work. 

20. The Committee recognises that there arc some gaps 
in consultancy and engineering services to be covered.- The 
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position in this respect is as follcms; 

(i) Process know-heme \Vherc there are restrictions to 
pass on the k-now-how to others in collaboration agreements, 
difficulties arise in dispersing the know-how and import from 
competithe sources for new projects becomes necessary. For 
some sophisticated industries not jet established in India, 
there are gaps in indigenously available process know-how. 
In such cases, foreign assistance has to be obtained which 
should preferably be on non-restrietKe basis. 

(ii) Detailed engineering; Once know-how details 
become available, the detailed designing and engineering of a 
plant could be satisfactorily undertaken by Indian 
consuUanc)’ organisations. With the increase in indigenous 
content of projects made possible, there is need for utilising 
indigenous capacity for detailed engineering, c.vcepl in the 
case of most sophisticated engineering design for which the 
use of foreign consultants as supervisors may still be 
necessarj'. 

(iii) Procurement and Inspection: In special cases 
where the process know-how has to be obtained from abroad 
for the first time, the help of a few foreign personnel for 
supervision may be necessary. 

(iv) Stan-up and performance guarantees; Local 
consultants who have taken part in plant design may be 
capable of supervising the start-up and helping to achievx the 
performance guarantee. Wherever necessary, services of 
personnel from similar plants in operation or of foreign 
esperts could be availed of. 

(v) Product and equipment design: There is an 
imbalance between product design and production capacities 
in a latge number of industries. The Crimmittce feels that 
the main efforts required for correcting this imbalance 
should come from the plant manufacturers themselves. It 
would be better if the large design offices created along with 
various plants in both public and private sectors, are used 
more for product design and development. This would also 
result in reduction in their preoccupation with project design 
work which is mainly the function of consulting engineers. 

21. The Committee reviewed the observations and 
recommendations made by a Study Group on Industries in 
which foreign technical assistance was no longer considered 
necessary and suggested that, as a first step, use of foreign 
consultancy services with regard to the listed industries need 
not be allowed. This list should be periodically reviewed. 
Renewal of foreign collaboration agreements is resorted to 
on the plea of expansion and taking up the production of a 
new model or product. This often results in neglect of own 
effort to improve product design and process know-how, 
Extensions of collaboration agreements should be permitted 
in exceptional cases only. 

22. Apart from the gaps in respect of functions, the 
gaps in certain specific sectors have ato been studied which 
are summarised in the following paragraphs. 

23. Hydro Stations: The Central Water & Power 
Commission and the State Electricity Boards are well 
equipped to carrj- out all the work needed for planning and 
setting up of hjdro electricitj- stations. A number of 
consultancy organisations both in the public and private 
sectors render engineering services in this field. 

24. Thermal Stations: The Committee found that the 
e.xisting consultancy organisation within the country would be 
adequate to take up the work involved in the setting up of 


thermal power stations in future. 

25. Water & Power Development fconsultancy 
Services (India) Limited has been set up in 1969 to provide 
engineering and related technical consultancy services for 
development of water resources, irrigation and drainage, 
electricity, flood control, etc. 

26. Heavy Electricals Units at Bhopal and Hardwar 
are producing various types of equipment needed for 
electricity projects but depend upon their collaborators for 
securing design engineering for the equipment. The 
Research & Development Organisation for Electrical 
Industry (RDOEI) has been set up to prepare project 
reports, and to undertake consultancy and design work in 
electrical fields. 

Telecommunications 

27. The Telecommunications Research Centre 
undertakes design of telecommunication equipment and 
systems required by the P & T. All the designs evolved so far 
arc without any foreign collaboration for know-how. The 
Research & Development Department of the P & T is also 
carrying out design and development work for specialised 
equipment for defence, railways and other users. Telephone 
equipment of different types and grades is now being 
manufactured in India without foreign collaboration. There 
are, however, various electronic components, such as, 
parmalloy laminations, mylar capacitors, integrated circuits, 
etc. for wiiich India will have to import the necessary 
know-how. 

Raibrajs 

28. The Research, Designs & Standards Organisation 
under the Railway Board is well equipped to undertake 
consultancy services, import substitution, engineering 
services, preparation of designs and standards. RDSO is also 
rendering services for export of railway equipment as also for 
railway installations in some of the underdeveloped 
countries. India is more or less self-sufficient in all railway 
projects. 

Ports 

29. The country is not self-sufficient in providing 
consultancy services for the working and development of 
ports in India. In case of bigger ports and special problems, 
foreign consultants and engineers are employed. 

Iron & Steel Plants 

30. Some foreign assistance might be required in the 
detailed design and engineering for the main equipment. 
Steps have to be taken to develop these capacities quickly. 
Collaboration agreements would be necessary for ED. 
Converters, similar to the ones now entered into by the 
Heavy Engineering Corporation for blast furnaces, dike 
ovens and concast plants. The CEDE should be 
strengthened to undertake work in fields in which India is not 
self-sufficient 

31. The Committee feels that the major equipment 
manufacturers could enter into licence agreements in 
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selected fields with proper agencies in developed countries. 
The deficiency could be filled by; 

(i) Liberal arrangements for taking up process 
know-how from abroad. 

(ii) The existing heavy engineering or consultants 
should enter into technical collaboration with their 
counterparts abroad to obtain their research, development 
and designs for specialised and sophisticated equipment. 

(iii) Strengthening of the heavy engineering units 
particularly the H.E.C. by having design cells attached to 
them for designing specialised equipment for steel plant. 

(iv) Strengthening of the CEDB which could in course 
of time undertake to work on lines in which India is still not 
self-reliant. 

Aluminium 

32. The NIDC has emerged as a fully equipped 
consultancy organisation in this field, with their taking up the 
Korba and Kojiia Aluminium projects. The Committee 
understands that for the development of facilities for process 
know-how, an organisation in the nature of Aluminium 
Research Institute is proposed to be developed with the 
existing facilities in the National Metallurgical Laboratory as 
the nucleus. The Committee would urge that steps be taken 
early to fill this gap, to ensure near self-sufficiency. 

Coal Mining 

33. Tlicrc is no single indigenous organisation which 
can completely cover the technical consultancy servnees for 
the coal mining projects through organisations like NCDC, 
Sofra Mines(India)Ltd., and Civil and Mining Engineering 
Consultants that can undertake the bulk of the consultancy 
work. In addition a few organisations like the Garden-reach 
Workshop, Mining & Allied Machinery Corporation, Heavy 
Engineering Corporation and Ueatly & Gresham have 
developed sufficient design competency in selected fields. 

34. The Planning & Development Division of the 
National Coal Development Corporation has now gained 
sufficient know-how and experience even for deep mines, and 
can undertake preparation of feasibility and project reports 
for future mines. Some of the deficiencies of the design and 
development cell of the NCDC could be supplemented by the 
MAMC The consultancy services in the field of coal mining 
covxrcd by the indigenous organisations need the folicnving 
assistance: 

(i) They have to be supplemented in the design 
engineering field by indigenous manufacturers of mining 
equipment, particularly NtAMC 

(ii) In specialised fields, such as new ventilation 
standards, hjdraulic pneumatic stowing, introduction of new 
coal face mechanisation and support, development of very 
deep mines etc., the services of foreign e.xperts should be 
allowed for a few years till c.vperlise in these fields is built up. 

35. Adequate facilities c.\ist for working out the design 
parameters of coal waslicries. Similarly, all the equipment 
required for coal-vvasheries can be procured from within the 
countiy. 

Mining-niher than Coal 

36. Geologv’ and exploration: The Committee noted 
that c.xpcrlisc and facilities exist in the countiy for ground 
gco-phjsical and geo-chemical survejs, mapping, surface and 


underground drilling, exploratory mining and ore appraisal. 
There are, however, no facilities to cany out air-borne 
gco-phj-sical surveys. It is desirable to build up technical 
competence in the field. 

37. Comprehensive geological investigations and 
appraisals of copper, lead, zinc, and iron ore deposits and 
dcvrelopment of large mines can now be carried out by 
Geological Survey of India and NMDC. In specific cases, 
however, if the services of expert drilling contractors from 
abroad arc utilised, proper standards in ore drilling and 
sustained high rate of ore recovery could be builtup. 

Mining 

38. NTvlDC has built up considerable e.xpertise for 
preparation of feasibility studies, choice of mining systems, 
mine lajout development and operational know-how. The 
area in which foreign assistance would be required is in 
respect of up-to-date shaft sinking and tunneling technique. 
Our engineers could be sent abroad for training. 

Deneficiation 

39. NMDC has so far utilised the services of foreign 
consultants for the project concept, layout etc., of ore 
crushing, scruning, washing and loading plants for the 
Bailadila iron ore project. The know-how in the country for 
the beneficiation of iron ore fines by jigging or other 
methods is limited and it is necessary to have large scale tests 
outside the countiy and our plants designed accordingly. In 
the area of detailed engineering, good progress has been 
made by the Indian consultancy firms but there arc gaps 
which have to be filled early. 

Metallurgy 

40. Process know-how is required in cases like flash 
smelting of copper concentrates, hydro-metallurgical 
techniques. In such cases, patents could preferably be 
obtained instead of taking them on the basis of tied credits 
and associated foreign consultancy with restrictive uses. In 
the field of procurement and construction work, Indian 
know-how is sufficiently developed and use of foreign 
consultants should not be necessary. 

Fertilisers 

41. Complete consultancy services for the setting up of 
a fertiliser plant are now available indigenously. With the 
acquisition of know-how for ammonia, urea, ICI steam 
reforming process, Prayon phosphoric acid process and 
central Pra>on hemi hj-dratc phosphoric acid process, the 
Planning & Development Division of the Fertiliser 
Corporation (FEDO) of the Fertilisers and Chemicals 
Travancore Ltd. can take up new projects on ’turn-key’ basis. 
In order to keep pace with the advanced technology, a good 
deal of research and pilot plant studies will be necessary. 

Petroleum Refining and Petro-Chemical Industries 

42. Apart from Engineers India Ltd., a public sector 
oraganisation set up to provide the necessary consultanty 
services in this field, other private consultancy organisations 
arc also building up expertise for speedy and fuller 
development of indigenous know-how. The Committee is of 
the view that Indian organisations should be engaged as the 
prime consultant for all future refineries. Arrangements may 
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also have to be made for close link-up of the experience 
gained by such organisations and problems covered by the 
Indian Institute of Petroleum. 

(i) Process know-hoxv. Initial purchase of process 
know-how with no restriction on repetitive use is desirable in 
petroleum refining and petro-chemicals. This could be done 
by either IOC or indigenous consultancy organisations. 

(ii) Process Design; Once the process know-how is 
obtained, the process design work should be taken up by 
indigenous design engineers. The services of foreign experts 
should be permitted where necessary. 

Very little progress has been made to build the necessary 
facilities for process design in the field of petro-chemicals. 
This needs urgent attention. Incentives for development of 
such facilities on desired lines may be considered. 

(iii) Detailed Engineering; The detailed engineering 
can all be done in the country on the basis of process designs. 
Specialist assistance may be required in areas like (a) Design 
of thermally rated heat-exchanges; (b)Dcsign of distillation 
trajs and columns; and (c)Rcfinery heaters and furnaces. 

(iv) Shop Drawing; Normally such drawings arc 
prepared by the manufacturers of equipments themselves. 
Assistance may, however, have to be rendered by the 
consultancy organisations in view of inadequate drawing 
office facilities with some of the manufacturers. 

43. The Committee studied the remaining industries, 
like heavy inorganic chemicals, sugar, cement and paper and 
found that the consultancy scoices in the country were more 
or less adequate. 

44. The Committee has tried to identify areas where 
India has gained self-sufficiency and where tire imports of 
consultancy services, process know-how, shop designs, 
detailed engineering were necessary. This docs not, however, 
puiport to be true for all times. Fields in which presently 
there is self-sufficieniy may require imports of process 
know-how and consultancy services in view of the 
technological developments in foreign countries. On the 
contrary, fields in which presently there is need for import, 
India may acquire self-sufficiency with the research 
technological developments being accomplished in the 
country. The proposed All-India Institutc(s)/Association(s) 
of Consulting Engineers should prepare annualy an authentic 
document indicating fields in which the country has gained 
self-sufficiency and gaps that still exist where imports arc 
necessary. 

45. On the basis of the Five Year Plans, the proposed 
Inslitution(s)/Association(s) may prepare a programme for 
developing consultancy and process engineering services 
needed for projects included in the Plan. 

46. For effective utilisation of the consultancy services 
available in the country, the proposed 
Institution(s)Association(s) should arrange from time to time 
meetings of consulting/process engineers, contractors, 
equipment manufacturers, project owners/promoters, 
D.G.T.D., C.S.l.R. and other research organisations. 

Exports 

47. The development of consultancy and engineering 
services in this country is of recent origin, and primarily 
directed to import substitution. In several fields, India has 


built up capacities and gained experience which can be 
utilised to render engineering services to other developing 
countries. 

48. India has an advantage over the more developed 
countries in providing consultancy services and undertaking 
’turn-key’ contracts in the neighbouring countries either for 
building up infrastructural facilities or for establishing 
industrial projects by virtue of her experience under similar 
conditions. India has reached self-sufficiency stage in respect 
of buildings, structurals, roads, bridges, rail transport, 
irrigation, power and telecommunication. She can establish 
complete projects of consumer industries like textiles, sugar, 
cement, paper, oil, food products, soap, cosmetics, leather, 
wool, beverages, alcoholic preparations and similar products, 
as also many types of mechanical, chemical, metallurgical and 
mining industries. Projects could be set up with varying 
capacities to suit local demand. Further, the comparatively 
low cost of Indian engineering services is an advantage over 
the advanced countries. 

49. India can render technical and organisational 
assistance to all developing countries in esI5blishing 
small-scale industries with latest industrial technology and to 
undertake manufacture of various sophisticated items like 
radios, T.V. sets, automobile parts, colours, pigments etc. 

50. In order to build up the exports of consultancy and 
engineering services from India, the Committee recommends 
the following lines of action; 

(i) Conducting pre-investment surveys and' 
preparation of pre-feasibility reports would be a distinct 
advantage for securing consultancy contracts in foreign 
countries. 

(ii) Advance knowledge and information of the 
National Plans and the projects selected for execution will 
make consultancy organisations and equipment 
manufacturers ready with their bids to compete. 

(iii) For meeting the requirements of package deals for 
turn-key jobs, consortia of consultants, process and design 
engineers and suppliers of equipment should be organised. 

(iv) It may become necessary for the Indian 
consultancy organisations to go in for partnerships with 
reputed organisations in other countries and/or to accept 
subcontracts from international firms. 

(v) The proposed Institution(s)/Association(s) may 
bring out a Directory giving the names and fields of service 
of all consulting/process engineers, equipment 
manufacturers and contracting organisations in India and 
forward its copies to Embassies in foreign countries. 

(vi) Registration with the International organisations 
like World-Bank, UNIDO, Asian Bank etc. would enable 
Indian consultancy firms to obtain consultancy jobs allotted 
on global basis. 

(vii) In the interests of export of technical services and 
industrial equipment, credit facilities may have to be 
extended to developing countries which are short of foreign 
exchange and lack financial and other resources. 

(viii) The banks may undertake to finance complete 
projects involving turn-key jobs and payments for contracts 
over long periods. 

(ix) A Foreign Projects Development Fund may be 
created by the Institution(s)/ Association(s) for undertaking 
studies and establishing close contacts in foreign countries. 
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EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 

MULTI-STATE COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES LEGISLATION, 1971. 
Report, New Delhi, Ministry of Agriculture (Department of Cooperation), 

1972. 221p. 


Chairman: Shri Udaybhansinhji. 

Members: Shri S.S. Puri; Shri H.M. Joshi; Dr. C.D. 

Datcy Shri L.N. Rcnu; Shri M.M.K. Wali; Shri 
P.L. Gupta; Dr. S. Dandapani. 
Member-Secretary. Shri A. Das. 

APPOINThtENT 

Cooperative societies with objects extending beyond one 
State, are at present gov-emed by the Multi-Unit Cooperative 
Societies Act 1942, which is a Central Act. When this 
Legislation was enacted, there were only a few multi-unit 
(multi-Statc) cooperative societies, most of which were 
employees’ thrift and credit societies. The State 
Reorganisation Act, 1956, incorporated suitable provisions in 
the Multi-Unit Cooperative Societies Act to govern such 
Single-State societies which became multi-unit societies 
consequent on the reorganisation of the Stales. A special 
feature of this MUCS Act is that it is not a comprehensive 
legislation containing detailed provisions for the 
incorporation, regulation and winding up of multi-unit 
cooperative societies; it is only an enabling legislation which 
facilitates incorporation, regulation and rvinding up of 
multi-unit societies in terms of the Cooperative Societies 
Acts of the Stales where the principal place of business of the 
society is located. In other words, different multi-unit 
societies are governed by different cooperative laws 
according to which their principal place of business is located. 

Since 1942 when the MUCS Act came into force, the 
cooperative movement has witnessed substantial 
transformation, in terms of its organisational structure, 
diversification of activities as also in the overall size of 
operations. A significant feature of these developments is the 
emergence of national federations of cooperatives in 
different spheres of cooperative activities . Large reliance is 
now sought to be placed on these national level organisations 
for providing leadership and support to their respective 
sectors of the movement. 

The new development has led to the demand for a 
comprehensive legislation for all multi-unit cooperative 
societies. The Working Group on Cooperation (1968) set up 
by the Administrative Reforms Commission observed: 

"The emergence of national and regional federations and 
growing inter-Stale relations between cooperatives require a 
full fledged Central Legislation governing various aspects of 
these Societies’. 

Similarly, a Study Group appointed by the National 
Cooperative Union of India had also emphasised that the 
nhtiona[ level cooperative organisations should be brought 
under the direct purview of the' Central Registrar and, for 
this purpose, a comprehensive legislatidiTshould be enacted. 

The Government of India have, in the context of 


cooperative development in the country, recognised the need 
of a comprehensive Central legislation and, in pursuance of 
this need, appointed an Expert Committee under the 
Notification of the Ministry of Agriculture (Department of 
Cooperation) No,l/11011/7/70- Coord, Dated the 4lh 
March, 1971. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The terms of reference of the Committee arc:- 

1. To recommend the scope of comprchcnsh'c Central 
lcgi.slaiion and the b.isis on which the same is to be framed; 

2. To consider the desirability of categorisation of 
Multi-unit Co-Operative Societies on the followng or any 
other suitable basis: 

i. National Ccx>pcrativc Federations; 

ii. Societies having membership residing in more than one 
State; 

iii. Other multi-unit cooperative societies having objects 
extending bc)-ond one State. 

3. To consider and recommend the extent of powers and 
responsibilities of the Centml authorities and the extent to 
which the same can be delegated to the State authorities in 
respect of different categories. 

4. To consider other related matters. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory, historical ackground and critique of the 
present legislation; Suggested scope of the proposed 
legislation; Preliminary; Central Registrar and Registration 
of Societies; Members and their rights and liabilities, 
Management of Cooperatives; Privilagcs of Multi-State 
Cooperative Societies; Audit, inquiry, inspection and 
surcharge; Settlement of disputes; Winding up and 
cancellation of registration of cooperative societies; 
Execution of awards, decrees, orders and decisions; Appeal; 
Societies which become multi Stale, Miscellaneous, Rules 
making powers; Administration of the Legislation; 
Concluding Observations: Anncxurcs from I to XVlI. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVA'IIONS 

The constitutional responsibility of the Central 
Government for multi-state cooperative societies and the 
emergence of national federations in recent years, have 
underlined the need for a comprehensive Central legislation 
governing various aspects of the functioning of multi-Statc 
cooperatives. We have, as required by our terms of reference, 
suggested in this Report a broad frame-work for the 
propo.sed Multi Stale Cooperative Societies legislation. The 
contours of the legislation we have suggested, follow the 
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general pattern of the Indian cooperative legislation; but, in 
filling in the details, necessarj- changes have been indicated to 
suit the requirements of multi-state cooperative societies. 

The scope of the legislation we have recommended, 
reflects the cooperative principles enunciated by the 
Commission on CioperatKe Principles of the International 
Cooperative Alliance. Besides, States policies on 
Cooperation, which need legal recognition and support, and 
which are relevant to the multi-state societies, have been 
suggested for incorporation in the proposed legislation. In 
the chapter on "Suggested Scope of the Proposed 
Legislation", besides recommending the lines on which 
provisions are to be made, and explaining the rationale 
underljing such provisions, we have also at the conclusion of 
each part of that Chapter, stated the t)pes of provisions that 
may be made. We uould hasten to add that these are not 
intended to be a draft of the proposed legislation; our main 
objective is to focus attention on the important points that 
need to be incorporated on the proposed legislation. To givx 
those provisions the shape of draft legislation, a suitable legal 
harness will be necessarv’. 

On some of the basic issues relating to membership, 
constitution of management, and finances of multi-state 
co-operatK'CS we have suggested a flexible approach to 
facilitate the growih, particularly of the national federations, 
to suit the needs of the fast expanding cooperative 
movement. 

Regarding categorisation of societies for the purpose of 
delegation of the functions of the Central Registrar, our view 
is that multi-State cooperatKx societies could be classified 
into two categories only viz. national federations and others. 
It is appropriate that the Central Registrar appointed by the 
Central Government should himself deal directly with the 
national federations. Registration of all multi-State societies 
should also be the responsibility of the Central Registrar. In 
respect of other societies and other matters, the functions of 


the Central Registrar may be delegated to the officers of the 
Central Government, State Registrars and other senior 
officers of the State Cooperative Departments or other 
Departments dealing with cooperatives. 

In terms of the present Multi-Unit CooperatK-e 
Societies Act, 1942, different multi-State societies arc 
governed by different State Cooperative Societies Acts, and 
all powers of the Central Repstrar have also been delegated 
to the Stale Registrars. The proposed legislation will bring 
under its purview all multi-State societies in respect of all 
matters relating to incorporation, operation, management, 
finances etc. The comprehensive legislation we have 
recommended, covets all multi-State societies and the 
pattern of delegation of powers of the Central Registrar and 
vests the appellate powers in the Central Government with 
large executive responsibility for the promotion of 
multi-State societies and the administration of the legislation. 
This brings into focus the need for adequate administratKe 
machinery. We have, therefore, suggested that a senior 
officer of the Union Department of Cooperation should be 
appointed, as at present, as the Central Registrar with 
adequate supporting staff including officers on whom some 
of the powers of the Central Registrar could be conferred. 

Cooperative movement, it is true, cannot be created by 
legislation; but it is equally true that, ’without an appropriate 
IcgislatKe frameworlc, a cooperative movement in the form of 
a growing economic organism is not possible or even 
conceivable’. The suggested multi-State cooperative societies 
legislation is of special significance to the national 
federations wiiich have a cataljiic role in fostering a strong, 
healthy, democratic cooperathe movement in the country for 
the benefit of the farmer, the artisan and the worker. Our 
labour, we consider, would be amply rewarded if our 
suggestions and recommendations help in designing early an 
appropriate legislation for the multi-State cooperative 
societies. 


STUDY GROUP ON ROAD SAFETY^ SUB - COMMITTEE ON 
ROAD ACCIDENTS IN HILL AREAS, 1971. 

Report, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1973. (Bound with the Study Group on 
Road Safety) pp. 136-149 and 169-172. 


Chairman: Shri Tulsidas Jadhav, 

Members; Dr. N.S. Srinivasan: Col. U.S. Anand; Shri 
R.P. Sikka; Shri CL N. Iyengar. 

Hotu SecrelarytShri K,G. Subramaniam. 

APPOINTMENT 

In view of the numerous tragic toad accidents that have 
occurred recently in the hill areas of the country, the 
Government of India constituted on the 31st March, 1971 a 
Sub-Committee of the Study Group an Road Safety, 

TER.MS OF REFERENCE 

To consider specifically the problem of road accidents in 


the hill areas and make recommendations. 

CONTENTS; 

Introduction; General; Old Hill Roads; New Hill Roads; 
Nature and Volume of Traffic; factors of Hill Road Usage; 
Causes of Accidents; The Human Factor; Overspeeding; 
Drunkenness and driving under Fatigue; Driving Lapses; The 
Enforcement Authorities; The Vehicle; Mechanical 
Condition; Overloading; Size; Road Conditions; General; 
Lack of facilities; Road-side liquor Shops; Recommendations 
on En^neering measures; Design; Other safety Features; 
Protective Measures; Plantation; Breast Walls; Terracing; 
Shelters; Snow Fences; Dips; Drainage; Normal 
Maintenance; Emergenej- Maintenance; Special Enforcement 
Requirements; Driver; Special Endorsement on Licence; 
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Hours of Duty, Rest Rooms; Intoxicant; Special Training; 
Free Wheeling; The Vehicle; Age; Mechanised Tests; Size of 
Vehicles; Overloading; Chocks and Reflectors; Lay-Byes and 
Breakdown; Towing Vans; Miscellaneous; Wireless Traffic 
Aid Posts; Repair Facilities; Look Outs; Stacking of 
Construction Material and Equipment; Water Supply, 
Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The practice of authorising hill routes on the basis of 
trial runs of over-sized vechicles under controlled conditions 
should be avoided. Where such traffic had already been 
authorised and further regulation is considered not feasible, 
their improvement to suitable desigii standards for the 
operation of such vehicles should be urgently taken up. 

Since accidents of buses operating on hill roads are 
attended with serious loss of life, measures for the checking 
of their condition and for their being driven only by specially 
qualified drivers should be taken. Also, the overloading of 
such buses, under all circumstances, should be prevented. 

Audible warning of approach by sounding the horn 
should be given by drivers when they negotiate blind curves 
and comers. 

Severe action should be taken against persons found 
driving vehicles on hill roads without valid driving licences. 

In designing curves, gradients and cross-sectional 
features of the road, principles of safety as enumerated 
under item 7.31 of chapter 7 should be adhered to as far as 
possible. 

At the ends of long descending grades, speed breaking 
ramps should be provided to protect runaway vehicles. 

Passing zones should be provided at every 500 metres 
along single line roads for the safe passing vehicles. 

One-way traffic should be resorted to in all single lane 
sections of hill roads where movement of traffic both ways is 
considered unduly hazardous. 

Centre line markings should be adopted at all curves. 

Delineators and’ warning signs should be liberally 
installed along hill roads. 

Protective measures such as breast walls, terracing, 
shelters, snow fences, passing of dips, afforestation of slopes 
and longitudinal drainage should all be adequately provided/ 
arranged. 

Both normal and emergency maintenances should be 
more prompt and should be of a much higher standard than 
that for roads in the plains. In addition, mechanical 
equipment should be employed for their expeditious 
completion. 

Persons who wish to drive heavy commercial motor 
vehicles on hill roads should get their driving licences 
endorsed for driving on such roads. The licencing authority 
should satisfy itself about the applicant’s ability and 
qualifications for driving on hill roads before making the 
endorsement. 

The law relating to hours of duty should be applicable 
even to single vehicle owners and must be scrupulously 
observed. 

Drivers should be provided with rest rooms with toilet 
and iccTOtional facilities at suitable intervals. 

Relief crew should be stationed at specified places to 
replace the bus crew on duty if the vehicle has to run more 
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than 8 hours at a stretch. 

Way-side liquor shops should not be licensed. Those 
found driving under the influence of liquor should be 
punished. 

Only those professional drivers who undergo a 
recognised course of specialized training should be permitted 
to operate transport vehicles an these roads. They should 
undergo and pass periodical medical tests. 

Driving downhill in neutral gear must be considered an 
offence and action taken against the driver. 

Vehicles older than five years generally and, in any case, 
more than seven years, should be banned on hill roads. 

Tests for mechanical fitness of heavy transport vehicles 
plying on hill roads should be vigorous. Such vehicles should 
be tested for their road-worthiness every six months. 

The width of the buses using hill roads should not exceed 
the width of the rear axle by more than 7.5 c.m. The 
over-hang of the body at the rear should not be more than 45 
per cent of the wheel base. The rear of the body should be 
tapered to make the vehicle more manoeuverable. 

The driver’s cabin should be separated from the 
accommodation for passengers. 

The registration of a vehicle and the licence of its driver 
should be suspended if the vehicle is detected in an 
overloaded condition. 

The strength of the enforcement staff should be 
increased. They should patrol the roads regularly to detect 
overloading and other traffic offences. 

The patrolling staff should be supplied with portable 
enforcement aids and also motor cycles for use on duty. 

Heavy transport vehicles should cany chocks for use 
when the vehicles stop on the wayside. 

Reflectors should be compulsory fixtures on all vehicles 
including bullock carls. 

Lay-byes should be provided along the flanks of the road 
where it can be widened suitably. 

Breakdown towing vans fitted with cranes should be 
stationed at convenient points. 

Wireless traffic aid posts should be set up on hill roads. 
Telephone booths along these roads will be an added benefit. 

Repair and servicing facilities including fuel filling 
station should be available at appropriate intervals along 
these roads. 

Scenic look-outs should be constructed at point of 
extreme beauty with facilities for parking a few cars. 

Design 

In relation to design there is a need for strict compliance, 
with the prescribed standards of cross-section, grade and 
curvature consistently with the speed of traffic. Adherence to 
the following policies in design would add considerably to 
safety on the hill roads. 

The minimum permissible radii, along with limiting and 
exceptional gradients, should be reserved only for 
unavoidable difficult situations. 

There should be harmony and uniformity in the design 
of the curves in the alignment. Series of sharp curves in 
continuous stretches should be avoided. Abrupt changes of 
curvature either from the straight or from easy curves to 
ones of short radii should not be made. 

Road alignment should be streamlined so that there are 
no sharp kinks or comers presenting an element of surprise. 
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For instance, there should not be any sudden variations in 
formation width from point to point. 

Reversal of alignment or the presence of 'S' curves is 
veiy undesirable but as they have often got to be resorted to 
in hill roads, they should be limited to the minimum. 

Transition curves as well as shock free vertical curves 
should be used to avoid jerky movement of vehicles. 

Widening at curves should be adequate for off-tracking 
of the biggest vehicles moving either way. 


All horizontal curves should be carefully aligned with 
super elevation provided as per prescribed standards. 

Visibility at horizontal curves should be improved by 
cutting sight benches, in accordance with stopping sight 
distance requirements. 

Design and construction of hair-pin bends must be given 
special care so that they fulfil the design requirements of 
minimum radii, carriageway width, grades, super elevation 
etc. specific to them. 


COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT, PANEL ON THE ASSESSMENT OF 
THE EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNDER EMPLOYMENT, 1971. 
Report. Delhi, Controller of Publications, 1975. 577p. 


Chairman; Dr. Ashok Mitra. 

Members; Dr. Gautam Mathur, Shri. A. Chandra 
Sekhar; Shri. S.C Chaudhry. 

Special Invitees; Dr. J.N. Sinha; Dr. J. Krishnamurthi. 
Secretary; Shri. H.R. Sharma. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Committee on Unemployment, at its meeting held 
on 17th June, 1971, considered the first term of reference for 
the Committee, including the recommendations of the 
Committee of Experts on Unemployment Estimates under 
the Chairmanship of Prof. M.L. Dantwala, the Works of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee, the work done by the 
Working Group on Concepts and Definitions appointed by 
the Central Statistical Organisation, the studies having 
bearing on the assessment of unemployment in the country 
undertaken by different agencies in the past and proposed to 
be undertaken in the near future. The Committee felt that it 
would be useful if a Panel was constituted to review in detail 
the subjects covered in the first term of reference set for the 
Committee. Accordingly a Panel on the Assessment of the 
Extent of Unemployment and Under Employment was 
constituted on July 26, 1971, 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To consider the first and fifth terms of reference of the 
Committee on unemployment and make recommendations 
thereen-for submission to Ihe Commiltee". 

'cdl^NTS 

Tart I :- Introduction; Recommendations of the 
.Dantwala Committee -and- Actiqjn thereon; Sources of 
Current -Statistics; Data derived from Population Census, 
1971; Summaty-of State-wise data; Summary, of Conclusion 
and Recommendations; Appendicesto III; Part II;- 
Introduction; Fifth terms of Reference and its Scope; 
Existing Arrangements; A Suggested Framework for 
Manpower Planning and Employment; Conclusions and 


Recommendations; Appendices from to I to XVIII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Pan -I 

It would be extremely difficult to develop a composite 
picture of aggregate level of unemployment on the basis of 
current data. The quality of data is uneven and the 
comparability between different sets of data is largely 
vitiated. Partly this is also the consequence of different 
concepts having been used in deining the relevant categories. 
While, under certain circumstances and under given 
assumptions, it may be possible to use the available data over 
a period for assessing the extent of relative shifts in the 
incidence of unemployment, little can be said about its 
absolute incidence at any particular point of time. 

2. The Panel does not feel it necessary to deploy 
disproportionately large resources in search of precise data in 
this area. It is in the nature of the Indian economy that 
unemployment often assumes a disguised form, and given the 
disparate levels of school, economic, cultural and educational 
development, it would be in the nature of will-o'- the wisp to 
try to have precise measures of the various forms of 
unemployment in different parts of the country. 

3. It would be worthwhile to await the detailed results of 
the 27fh round of the National Sample Survey and of the 
subsequent rounds which could be expected to provide a 
large volume of systematic data, comparable to each other'on 
a continuous basis. The permanent Commission, 
recommeiided in Ihe rontext of the filth term of terms- of 
reference, may operate as a continuing agency for providing 
the necessary guidance for assessing tfie incidence and 
magnitude of unemployment in terms of agreed concepts and 
measures. 

4. In view of the criticism levelled against these concepts 
and definitions to the effect that these may be more relevant 
to the advanced countries, need for" evolving concepts, and 
definitions suitable for Indian conditions particularly in rural 
areas was obvious. 

5. In delimiting the basis of disaggregation due notice be 
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M a source ofdal.i hat great potential for the desrlopmenl of 
Ihe entire stalisiic.n! structure of m.anpc>«.er planning, and for 
study of employment and unemployment in the country and 
should be fully ciploilcd. 

10. .'i.impli studies of the repisitanis nn the lisx repisicr 
in .association with the NSS entjuiiiei can prwide. valuable 
infomaiion. 

11. An inieprntcd approach to the study of Ihe protilcm 
of empIotTncni and undcr-cmploymcnl c.alls for a suiMble 
set-up which is not availuble at tins lime. 'Hic Bdcqu.alc 
exploitation of the sources of d.ila anuld not be possible 
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thriiop.lt ad hoc arranp.emenls or short-lcmi efforts. 'ITc 
Panel has attempted to suggest a suitnblc machinery in the 
form of a Dcpanmcni of M.nnpowcr PI, inning .nnd 
Mmp'oymcnt and the Natirmal Commission on Manpower 
and fintploymcnl 'fhe enormous amouni of detailed an-alpis 
of the data and .i s.iocty of studies to be taken up for 
buildin;; up a suif.iMc 5!.i(itlical b.nc can only be l.rlcn up by 
the proposed Commission. Die P.inel is consanecd of this 
after rmewing the d.ila aiail.iblr, the studies carried out by 
v.iticiui o(ganis.iiio.ns f-om time to lime, the studies i.iVcn up 
lis the fj-.nrrnmcnl agencies, tjuutsored by the Pbnning 
(Vnimistion and .sb.'i lij the (■o.T.millec on Ismplnyment 
’I'hercfore. Ihe att-ingemcnts for eonimuous and long term 
stil ly of the po.ddem shoutd be m.idc as an integral pats of 
the Ciii'.emrner.l m.schinery, to lutgin with, .at the n.ition.iI 
IrstI Ihe bnrs .I't.cig which (utiher -iciion can lie taken and 
the dr|.sils thttcof woiilvl. hiT«.r-.Tr, I’-e the funeta'n of the 
poijxnfil Commission 

12. It IS fell that among the sutv-calcgory "other 
ron-wsiflers* of l'>7l Ccnsui. the m-itcs in the agc.gfnup 
l.^-'o mighi appti'iimste to the r.umlier of unempkised 
rt.’lrs in the t,s;d ape-goiiip Ihe s.tme cannot, hliwxsxr, be 

of the fens.stfi 

I.d The i.'ti! numt'cr of pnewns in Ihe country with 
gr.vluale drpfcc/p'isl.gra.tiiatc drgiees. professional degree*, 
and Irchmc.)! d.-ph'-n-is or rritiri.Mtts rot rqu.il to gr.i.!i)aic 
degree enurnerated during the 1971 Census was Si.ldJViO m 
utl'.'.n ate.'s an, I l.fASb) m rural are.is. the total for rural 
and uiliari areas t>eing y>.21.1(C) As apinst this, the total 
stix-l of icchnic.il personnel in r.irly 1971 estimated by the 
Civjncil of Sbenlific -mJ |ndustn.il ftese.irch was 21.fSs,9i>7. 
Assuming that il'c tiil><.itrg,.iry of "other non-wtiikerj." 
roiighly cs'tresp.inds to the up.empkiytd among, these 
(vrtsonnel. Ihe t.ilio of this subc.ilrgory among Ihe total 
itcvk varies from 1.7’s'’i for the ngticulititc and sTlcrtn-iry 
grailiMlrs to <'•2*,'*, among Ihe lechme.il perscmnel with 
diploma or rnrtifi-rale. Cor ruf.il .areas, this pvcrccntage was 
S21'". (or petanns with degree and II K''l for persons with 
diplom.a orccnificatc. 'Jhe (lercentages were gtncralfy hig.hcr 
for females Ih.in for miles, 

I>. Ihe most recent csiim.atcj of uncmplojmtrnt .ant! 
under^imployment asaibldc frv>m a rtsaew- of the dat.a from 
different sourrei in rcsfieel of inibsii!u.al stales has been 
aiiempicd in this scclion, 'ITcse estimates .are b.iscil on d.il.a 
from different o>u«-ts. partirularly from studies or turseyn 
{VMtsining to diffetcni prtitvls of lime and h.i\x |.ikcn into 
considemlion conrepis .and ilerimlinns specinrally adopted 
for ibe studies in qiidMinn, With these limitations, the il.ita 
for dilferem states cannot be pixitcd to atnix at .all-Imlia 
estimates. 'Ihc comparioms between diffcrcnl stales wall also 
nut be smlucil bceatisc of these limitations. 

r.irl.Il 

Oiffercni orp..inis;ilions collect dai.a for their respective 
purposes which indirectly throw' fight on p.irlicular aspects of 
the unemployment sitiuilion, 'nierc is no mcch.anism at 
present to bring Ihc.sc d.il.a together for nn integrated study 
of the problems of manpiTser and cmployancnt. 'Ihcrc is iluis 
.a need for rffcclive coordinalion for ensuring comprehensive 
and limely infomt.aiion on manpower and cmplovancnt 
pl.anning,. 
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The problem of manpower planning and employment 
has three broad facets, namely, creating (opportunities) for a 
large proportion of the labour force which is currently 
unemployed or under-employed; planning the supply of 
technical and other qualified personnel for development 
programmes both for the present and for future; and 
arranging the supply of technical personnel in accordance 
with the plan. Each of these facets has its planning, executive 
and evaluatory aspects. There is need for establishing an 
organisational structure and a system of procedures to 
ensure effcctwe coordination and esaluation. 

Some of the existing organisations deal exclusively with 
functions relating to manpower planning and employment 
creation and they can be merged with other organisations 
with similar functions. In the case of some other existing 
agencies, e.g. the Ministry of Education the problem may be 
somewhat difficult as the data collected by that Ministry are 
primarily intended for their administrative purposes. The 
responsibility for collection of such data cannot readily be 
taken away from that Ministry. There is, therefore, need for 
finding out effective methods for coordinated action ttnth 
that Ministry to serve the needs of educational as well as 
employment and manpower planning. 

The question of keeping a continuous watch on the 
employment, unemployment and under-employment 
situation and of ensuring a balance between the supply of 
and demand for labour in different sectors neccessitates 
monitoring of the employment generating capacity of the 
sectoral programmes. 

In an evolving situation, the requirements of data, the 
concepts on which they arc to be based, the periodicity of 
collection of information and the form in which they ate to 
be compiled and used would vary from time to time. 
Administratively effective and technically competent 
arrangements must be made to meet this challenge. 

At the Centre as well as in the States, the agencies which 
deal directly and exclusively with the planning of manpower 
and employment should be merged to form an executive 
department of the Government. In particular, at the national 
level, the Directorate General of Employment and Training, 
the Directorate of Manpower and the Employment and 
Manpower Cell in the Cabinet Secretariat should be merged 
to form a Department of Employment and Manpower 
Planning. This Department should have a division to deal 
with each of the following subjects; 

(i) . Manpower budgeting and forecasting. 

(ii) Employment market Information. 

(iii) Surveys and Studies. 

(iv) Statistics. 

(v) Occupation and job analysis. 

(vi) Monitoring of employment generation. 


(vii) Formulation and promotion of programmes of 
employment generation. 

(viii) Monitoring specific developments which are likely 
to lead to laige-scale unemployment. 

The Ministry of Education should be entrusted with the 
responsibility of coordinating the activities of different 
agencies of the Government which deal with aspects of 
professional training, professional education and general 
education. The procedural details in this regard should be 
worked out by aninterdepartmental committee consisting of 
the representatives of the various agencies. 

There is need for a machinery (a) to ensure os’erall 
coordination among the agencies generating data; (b) to 
analyse the available data; and (c) to formulate practical 
policies and programmes pertaining to the planning of 
manpower and employment from time to time in the light of 
developments in the economy. 

To ensure overall coordination among the agencies 
concerned and to give them guidance there, should be a 
National Commission on Manpower Planning and 
Employment. The Commission may consist of a full time 
Chairman and three to four members. The Chairman should 
be an eminent public figure preferably with past experience 
in different areas of planning in manpower and employment. 
The other members should be professional individuals or 
administrators with a wide background of experience in the 
following fields;- 

i. Statistics and evaluation. 

ii. Agriculture or industrial economics. 

iii. Finance and resources planning. 

tv. Education and social sciences. 

The secretariat of the Commission should consist of 
small specialised technical units in the various disciplines. 

The Commission should: 

(a) Undertake periodical reviews of the situation^ 
pertaining to manpower, employment and unemployment 
and indicate critical areas needing attention; 

(b) make projections of labour force and manpower on 
the basis of available evidence and with an adequate degree 
of disaggregation; 

(c) evaluate the supply of and demand for manpower at 
different levels in the short and long run keeping in view 
changes in investment decisions and output target and 
changes in technology in the light of the changing 
circumstances; 

(d) formulate, as far as possible, employment norms at 
least for the sectors such as organised industry, mining etc. 
and continuously check such norms against the evidence of 
employment generated; and 

(e) suggest from time to time changes in the functions 
and organisational structure of the agencies providing data. 
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APPOINTMENT 

There arc a number of prosasions in the Constitution 
relating to the rights and status of wmen in the country. 
They hase been supplemented by various enactments and 
development programmes aiming at enabling women to play 
their role in our national life in an effective manner. These 
programmes hast brought about considerable changes in the 
urban areas, but the problems continue to remain virtually 
unchanged in most of the rural areas. Further, within 
changing social and economic conditions in the country 
larious new' problems relating to the adsancement of women 
hare also emerged. 

The Gosernmenl of India feel that a comprehensive 
examination of all the questions relating to the rights and 
status of women in this country would provide useful 
guidelines for the formulation of our social policies. A 
committee on the status of women is therefore constituted 
vide resolution No. 20/I4/67-SW.2, dated 22nd September 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1. To examine the Constitutional, legal and 
administrative provisions that have a bearing on the social 
status of women, their education and cmplo>'mcnt. 

2. To as.scss the impact of these provisions during the 
two decades on the status of women in the country, 
particularly in the rural sector and to suggest more effective 
programmes. 

3. To consider the development of education among 
women to determine the factors responsible for the slow 
progress in some areas and suggest remedial measures. 

• survey the problems of the working women 

including discrimination in employment and remuneration. 
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5. To c.xamine the status of women as house-wives and 
mothers in the changing social pattern and their problems in 
the sphere of further education and employment. 

6. To undertake surveys or case studies on the 
implication of the population policies and family planning 
programmes on the status of women. 

7. To suggest any other measures which would enable 
women to play their full and proper role in building up 
nation. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction: Appioach to the Study of status of Women 
in India; Demographic Pcrspcctii-c; Socio-Cultural Setting of 
Women's Status; Women and the Law; Roles, Rights, and 
Opportunities for Economic Participation; . Educational 
Development; Political Status; Policies and Programmes for 
Women's Welfare and Development; The Role and Influence 
of the Mass Media on the status of Women; Concluding Note 
on Need for Agencies for Coordination, Communication and 
Implementation of Measures to Improve the status of 
women; Summary of Recommendations; Appendices A to H 
and 1 to HI; Tables. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Socio.CuItural Setting ofAVomen’s Status 

The review of the disabilities and constraints on women, 
which stem from socio<ulluraI institutions, indicates that the 
majority of women are still very far from enjoying the rights 
and opportunities guaranteed to them by the Constitution. 
Society has not yet succeeded in framing the required norms 
or institutions to enable women to fulfil the multiple roles 
that they arc expected to play in India today. On the other 
hand, the increasing incidence of practices like dowry 
indicates a further lowering of the status of women. They 
also indicate a process of regression from some of the norms 
developed during the Freedom Movement. We have been 
perturbed by the finding of the content analysis of periodicals 
in the regional languages that concern for women and their 
problems, which received an impetus during the Freedom 
Movement, has suffered a decline in the last two decades. 
The social laws that sought to mitigate the problems of 
women in their family life, have remained unknown to a large 
mass of women in this country, who are ignorant of their 
legal rights today as they were before independence. 

Wc realise that changes in social attitudes and 
institutions cannot be brought about very rapidly. It is, 
howxvxr, necessary to accelerate this process of change by 
deliberate and planned efforts. Responsibility for this 
acceleration has to be shared by the State and the 
community, particularly that section of the community which 
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believes in the equalily.of women. We, therefore, urge that 
community organisations, partieularly women’s organisations, 
should mobilise public opinion and strengthen social efforts 
against oppressive institutions like polygamy, dowry, 
ostentatious expenditure on wedding and child marriage, and 
mount a campaign for the dissemination of information 
about the legal rights of women to increase their awareness. 
This is a joint responsibility which has to be shared by 
community organisations, legislators who have helped to 
frame these laws and the Government whieh is responsible 
for implementing them. 

Women and the Law 

Eradication of Polygamy in Muslim Law : 

Full equality of sexes can hardly be possible in a legal 
system which permits polygamy and a social system which 
tolerates it. The only personal law, which has remained 
impervious to the changing trend from polygamy to 
monogamy is Muslim Law. 

The solution of standard contracts fails to provide a 
substantive relief to the first wife with children. As the 
second marriage is not invalidated, the position of the 
husband is not ptejudicially affected but for the financial 
implications arising out of the step. The deterrence of the 
criminal sanction when a person intends to contract a second 
marriage is absent. Further, it is ineffective in cases of fake 
conversions to Islam from other religions, to circumvent the 
prohibition against bigamy. The remedy is out of step with 
the position in the other personal laws in India and should be 
rejected. 

While the desirability of reform in Muslim Law is 
generally acknowledged, the Government has taken steps 
towards changing the law for over two decades on the view 
that public opinion in the Muslim community did not favour 
a change. This view cannot be reconciled with the declaration 
of equality and social justice. We are of the opinion that 
ignoring the interest of Muslim women is a denial of social 
justice. The right of equality, like the right of free speech, is 
an individual right. 

We are of the firm view that there can be no compromise 
on the basic policy of monogamy being the rule for all 
communities in India. Any compromise in this regard will 
only peipetuate the existing inequalities in the status of 
women. 

Enforcement of Provision Against Bigamy under 
Hindu Marriage Act: 

In our opinion the right to initiate prosecution for 
bigamy should be extended to persons other than the girl’s 
family with prior permission of the court to present the 
current widespread violation of a most solitaty provision of 
the law which very clearly lays down the social policy of the 
country. 

We recommend that the words ’solemnized’ should be 
replaced by the words "goes through a form of marriage". 
Further an explanation should be added to section 17 of the 
Hindu Marriage Act that an omission to perform some of the 
essential ceremonies by parties shall not be construed to 
mean that the offence of bigamy was not committed if such a 
ceremony of marriage gives rise to a de-facto relationship of 


husband and wife. 

We recommend that a provision be introduced in Section 
6 of the Hindu Marriage Act to the effect that nothing 
contained in the Hindu Marriage Act shall prevent court 
from granting an injunction against proposed bigamous 
marriage under the Act or under the provisions of the 
specific Relief Act, 1963. 

Reform of Marriage Laws Prevalent in Former French and 
Portuguese Territories: 

In our opinion continuation of such diverse laws ( 
permitting polygamy), contradictory to our social policy, in 
these territories is totally unjustified. We recommend the 
immediate replacement of these laws by the Hindu Marriage 
Act, 1965. 

Restraint of Child Marriages; 

When the legal age of marriage in case of a female is 
below the age of discretion she cannot be expected to form 
an intelligent opinion about her partner in life. The policy of 
law which permits the marriage of a girl before she is 
physically and mentally mature is open to serious question. 
Child marriage is one of the significant factors leading to the 
high incidence of suicide among young married women in 
India. Therefore, increasing the marriage age of girls to 
eighteen years is desirable. 

An anachronism in Muslim Law governs some sects. 
After puberty, a Muslim male in all sects and a Muslim 
female belonging to the Hanafi and Ithana Ashani sects can 
marry without a guardian. But a Malik, Shaft or Daudhi or 
Sulayamani Bohra virgin cannot marry without a guardian 
and her only remedy is to change over to the Hanafi school 
and marry according to its tenets. 

In our opinion a change in the law to remove the existing 
disability in these sub-schools, to bring them in conformity 
with the Hanafi law, is necessary. 

Hiere are large scale violations of the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act, particularly in the rural areas. The State of 
Gujarat has made it a cognizable offence with provisions for 
appointment of a Child Marriage Prevention Officer. 

We recommend that all offences under the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act should be made cognizable, and 
special officers appointed to enforce the law. 

The right to repudiate a child marriage by a girl on 
attaining majority is provided under Muslim Law if the 
following facts are established : 

i. That she was given in marriage by her father or other 
guardian before she attained the age of 15; 

ii. that she repudiated the marriage before she attained 
the age of 18; 

iii. that the marriage was not consummated. 

In our view the right to repudiate the marriage on 
attaining majority should be made available to girls in all 
communities whether the marriage was consummated or not. 

The Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act provides that "no 
suit shall be brought in any court to enforce any marriage 
between Parsees or any contract connected with or arising 
out of any such marriage, if at the date of the institution of 
the suit the husband shall not have completed the age of 16 
years or the wife shall not have completed the age of 14 
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j-cats." 

We recommend legislation prohibiting courts from 
granting any relief in respect of a marriage solemnized in 
violation of the age requirements prescribed by law, unless 
both the parlies have completed the age of 18 years. 

Registration of Marriages: 

Compulsory registration of marriages as recommended 
by the U.N. will be an effective check on child and bigamous 
marriages, offer reliable proof of marriages and ensure 
legitimacy and inheritance right of children. 

We recommend that registration should be made 
compulsory for all marriages. 

Prevention of Dowry 

The Dowry Prohibition Act 1961 has signally failed to 
achieve its purpose. In spite of the persistent growth of these 
practices there are practically no cases reported under the 
Act. There is hardly any evidence of social conscience in this 
regard in the country today. The educated j-outh is grossly 
indifferent to the evil and unashamedly contributed to its 
perpetuation. Stringent enforcement of the policy and 
purpose of the Act may serve to educate public opinion 
better. 

A very small but significant step could be taken by the 
Government by declaring the taking and giving of dowry to 
be against the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules. Such a 
lead was given earlier to prevent bigamons marriages and 
giving or taking of doiviy should be similarly dealt with. 

The policy of making the offence non-cognizablc nullifies 
the purpose of the Act. We recommend that the offences 
under the Dowry Act should be made cognizable. 

One of the major loop-holes in the existing legislation is 
that anything is allowed in the name of gifts and presents. 
Therefore, any gifts made to the bridegroom or his parents in 
excess of Rs. 500/- or which can be so used as to reduce his 
own financial liability should be made punishable. 

The practice of displaying the dowry tends to perpetuate 
the practice as others follow suit. To curb the evil of dowry 
we recommend legislation on the lines of the West Pakistan 
Doway (Prohibition of Display) Act 1967 which penalises 
display of gifts made at the lime, or immediately before or 
after marriage. 

An evaluation of the impact of the amended Dowry 
Prohibition Act should be made after 5 years. The next step 
should be to set a ceiling even on the gifts that may be made 
to the bride. 

Improvement of Laws of Divorce 

The Concept of 'union for life’ or the sacramental nature 
of marriage which renders the marriage indissoluble has 
gradually been eroded and through legislation the right on 
divorce has been introduced in all legal systems in India, but 
the same variations and unequal treatment • of sexes 
characterises this branch of law also. 

We recommend the following changes : 

Hindu Law 

a. Difference in the place of work should not be 
regarded as a ground for a case of desertion or 
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restitution of conjugal rights. 

b. Cruelly and desertion should be added as grounds 
for divorce in the Hindu Marriage Act so that 
persons arc not compelled to follow the persent 
circuitous route and undergo the expense of going 
to court twice. 

Muslim Law 

c. We recommend that the right of the wife to 
divorce on the failure of the husband to maintain 
her, irrespective of her conduct which may be the 
main or contributory cause, should be clearly spelt 
out. 

d. We recommend immediate legislation to eliminate 
the unilateral right of divorce, and to introduce 
parity of rights for both partners regarding 
grounds for seeking dissolution of a marriage. 

Christian Law 

c. We regret that the reforms in Christian Marriage 
Laws as recommended by the Law Commission 
and incorporated in the Christian Marriage 
Matrimonial Causes Bill 1960 have not yet been 
enacted and recommend that no further time be 
lost to reform and amend this law. 

Jewish Law 

f. We recommend that reform and codification on 
the Jewish law be undertaken and the principle of 
monogamy as well as the normal grounds for 
divorce as provided in the Special Marriage Act be 
adopted for this community also. 

General 

g. In our opinion conversion should not be a ground 
for divorce as it offers an easy.wray of avoiding 
matrimonial obligation. 

h. We recommend that natural consent ground for 
divorce should be recognised in all the personal 
laws so that two adults whose marriage has, in fact, 
broken doivn can get it dissolved honourably. 

i. The provision in the Parsec Marriage and Divorce 
Act which enables the wife to obtain divorce if her 
husband has compelled her to prostitution should 
be included in all other personal laws. 

j. As a general principle, wc recommend parity of 
rights regarding grounds for divorce for both 
husband and wife. 

Adoption 

Wc recommend that the right of adoption should be 
equal for husband and wife, with the consent of the other 
spouse. 

Wc welcome the step taken by the Government in 
introducing a uniform and secular law of adoption, the 
Adoption of Children Bill 1972 and recommend an early 
enactment of the Bill as it will extend the right of adoption 
equally to men and women of all communities, and will be a 
step towards a uniform secular law. 

Guardianship 

Wc recommend 

That the control over the person and property of a minor 
cannot be separated and should vest in the same person. 
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That thi question of guardianship should be determined 
entirely from the point of view of the child’s interest and not 
the prior right of cither parent. 

That the parent who does not have guardianship should 
have access to the child. 

That whatever the decision taken earlier, the Child’s 
choice of guardian should be obtained when the child reaches 
the age of 12. 

We support the recommendations of the U.N. 
Commission on the Status of Women as follows 

(1) Women shall have equal rights and duties with men 
in respect to guardianship of their minor children and the 
exercise of parental authority over them, including care, 
custody, education and maintenance; 

(2) Both spouses shall have equal rights and duties with 
regard to the administration of the propertj' of their minor 
children with the legal limitations necessary to ensure as far 
as possible that it is administered in the interest of the 
children; 

(Hi) The interest of the children should be the 
paramount consideration in proceeding for custody of 
children in the event of divorce, annulment of marriages or 
judicial separation; 

(iv) Ko discrimination shall be made between men and 
women with regard to decision regarding custody of children 
and guardianship or other parental rights in the event of 
divorce, annulment of marriage or judicial separation. 

Maintenance 

The provision for maintenance in the Criminal 
Procedure Code continues to reflect the old attitude to 
women. With some modifications like extending the rights to 
demand maintenance to indigent patents and to divorced 
wives, the obligation to maintain continues to be that of the 
man. There ate today women economically independent who 
cannot only look after themselves but also their husbands 
and children. 

As we believe in the equal status of husband and wife, 
and of son and daughter, we recommend amendment of the 
law of maintenance to provide for the obligation of the 
economically independent women : 

L to maintain her dependent husband; 

ii. to share with him the duty to maintain their children; 

iu.lo share with her brother the duty to maintain their 
indigent parents. 

The underijing prindple for the inclusion of the right of 
maintenance in the criminal procedure code is to prevent 
starvation and vagaiancy. The ceiling of Rs. 500/- on the 
total amount of maintenance for all dependent persons 
seems unjustified. 

In extending the right of maintenance to divorced wives, 
an exception has been introduced to deny maintenance to 
those dhorced wives who have received a sum of money 
pajable under customary or personal law. This exclusion of 
all dKorced Muslim women defeats the purpose of tho^ 
Section to provide a speedy remedy to indigent women. 

We therefore recommend that the ceiling placed on the 
marimum amount pajable as maintenance should be 
removed and the term “wife’ to include divorced wife be 
made applicable to all vyomen without any exception. 

Under Musb'm law the wife’s right to maintenance lasts 


only as long as she remains a wife. If she is divorced, she 
loses her right and b only entitled to maintenance for 3 
months. ’This has created a discrimination between the 
Muslim and other Indian women. We recommend the 
removal of this discrimination and extension of right of 
maintenance to dhorced wives. 

In order to minimise the hardship caused bv 
non-payment of maintenance, and to ensure certainty of 
payment, we recommend that all maintenance orders should 
be deducted at the source by the emplojer as done in the 
case of income tar. Where it is not possible to deduct at the 
source, as in the case of a businessman or a self-emplojed 
person, the arrears of maintenance should be recovered as 
‘arrears of land revenue or by distress’. 

An additional mode of execution of the maintenance 
degree may be to adopt the same procedure as is done in the 
case of fines under the criminal procedure code. 

Inheritance 

The Indian Succession Act confers no restriction on the 
power of a person to will away his property. Therefore, the 
protection enjojed by a Muslim widow to a share of the 
estate and by a Hindu widow to be maintained is denied to 
other widows under this law. There is a need to incorporale 
some restriction on the right of testation, similar to that 
prevailing under Muslim Law to prevent a widow from being 
left completely destitute. 

A chaxacteristic feature of the Travancore and Cochin 
Christian Succession Laws is the discrimination against 
women. We recommend that immediate Icgjslathe measures 
be taken to bring Christian women of Kerala under the 
Indian Succession Act as a first step to unify the law. 

According to the law prevailing in Goa, the widow is 
relegated to the fourth position and is entitled to only the 
fruits and agricultural commodities. This needs to be 
remedied immediatefy. Similar anomalies prevail in the 
succession laws governing Christians of Pondicherry wh'ich 
relegate a woman to an inferior position and do not regard 
her as full owner even in the few cases where she can inherit 
property. We recommend the extension of the Indian 
Succession Act to Goa and Pondicherry. 

The one major fanor which helps to continue the 
inequality between sons and daughtcis under Hindu law is 
the retention of the Mitakshara co-parcenary, the 
membership of which is confined only to male members. A 
number of decisions and le^lation in the 20th centuiy have 
made inroads in the concept of the co-parcenary, but the 
suggestion regarding its abolition received opposition at the 
time of Hindu Law reform. The compromise arrived at 
provides limited inheritance rights to the nearest class I 
female heiis of a co-parcenary but perpetuates unequal 
treatment between brother and sister. The right of a 
co-parcenaiy to renounce his share in the co-parcenaiy 
deprives the female heirs of any share. Secondfy, the right to 
transform self-acquired into joint family property is 
frequently used to r^uce the share of a female heir. 

We recommend the abolition of the right by birth and 
the conversion of the Mitakshara co-parcenary into 
Daj-abhaga. , 

Section 4(2) of the Hindu Succession Act excludes the 
devolution of tenancy rights under State laws from the scope 
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of the Act. This had led to the elimination of the beneficial 
effects ‘ of the Hindu Succession Act under he land 
legislation in many States. In order to achieve the social 
equality of women as also in the interests of uniformity we 
recommend the abolition of the exception provided in section 
4(2) of the Hindu Succession Act, relating to devolution of 
tenancies. 

Section 23 of the Hindu Succession Act relating to the 
right of inheritance to a dwelling house has also resulted in 
some discrimination between unmarried, widowed and 
married daughters. The main object of the section is 
unexceptionable as it asserts the primacy of the rights of the 
family as against the right of an individual and therefore the 
restriction against partition which is against the family 
interest should be retained. But nothing justifies the 
invidious distinction between married and other daughters. 
We recommend the removal of the discrimination between 
married and unmarried daughters regarding the right over a 
duelling house (Section 23, Hindu Succession Att). 

The unrestricted right of testation often results in 
depriving female heirs of their rights of inheritance. We 
recommend that the right of testation should be limited 
under the Hindu Succession Act, so as not to deprive legal 
heiis completely. ’ 

We recommend legislation in Muslim Law to give an 
equal share to the widow and the daughter along with sons as 
has been done in Turkey. 

The medley of laws which governs the right of 
inheritance, not only of female heirs of different 
communities, but even of female heirs of the same 
community require immediate measures. Broad principles 
like equal rights of sons, daughters and widows, a restriction 
on the right of testation, so that dependent members are not 
left completely destitute, are needed immediately. 

General Recommendations 

MatrimoninI Property ; In the socio-economic situation 
prevailing in our country the contribution of the wife to the 
famil/s economy is not recognised. A large number of them 
participate in the family’s effort to cam a livelihood as 
unpaid family workers. Even when they do not do so the 
economic value of their effort in running the house, assuming 
all domestic responsibilities, thus freeing the husband for his 
a\X)cation is not accepted in law either directly or indirectly. 
Married women who do not have independent source of 
income or give up employment after marriage to devote their 
full time in family obligations arc economically deprendent on 
their husbands. In majority of cases, movable and immovable 
properties acquired during marriage are legally owned by the 
husband since these are paid for out of his earnings. The 
principle of determining ownership on the basis of financial 
contribution works inequitably against women. In case of 
divorce or separation of women without any earnings or 
savings of own they arc deprived-of all property which they 
a^uirc jointly. Even property received by them at the time 
of marriage from the husband or his family is denied to the 
women in some communities. The fear of financial and social 
insecurity prevents them from resorting to separation or 
tvotw even when the marriages arc unhappy. It is necessary 
0 fun legal recognition to ' the economic value of the 
tontnbution made by the wife through house work for 
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purposes of determining ownership of matrimonial property, 
instead of continuing the archaic test of actual financial 
contribution. 

We, therefore, recommend that on divorce or separation 
the wife should be entitled to at least 1/3 of the assets 
acquired at the time of and during the marriage. 

Family Courts: The statutory law in all matrimonial 
matters follows the adversary principle for giving relief i.e. 
the petitioner seeking relief alleges certain facts and the 
respondent refutes them. In addition, most of the grounds in 
these statutes are based on the ‘fault principle’ instead of the 
breakdown theory. As a result, strong advocacy rather than 
family welfare, is often the determining factor in these cases. 
The absence of distinction between matrimonial cases and 
other civil suits leads to unusual delay which stands in the 
way of conciliation and further embitters the relationship of 
the parties. Conciliation, which needs to be the main 
consideration in all family matters, is not the guiding 
principle in the statutes dealing with them. 

We strongly recommend the abandonment of the 
established adversary systems for settlement of family 
problems, and establishment of family courts which will 
adopt conciliatory methods and informal procedure, aiming 
to achieve socially desirable results. 

ilniform Civil Code: The absence of a uniform civil code, 
27 years after independence, is an incongruity which cannot 
be justified with all the emphasis that is placed on secularism, 
science and modernisation. The continuance of various 
personal laws which discriminate between men and women 
violates the Fundamental Rights and the Preamble to the 
Constitution which promises equality of status to all citizens. 
It is also against the spirit of national integration and 
secularism. 

Our recommendation regarding amendments of existing 
laws arc only indicators of the direction in which uniformity 
has to be achieved. We recommend expeditious 
implementation of the constitutional directive of Article 44 
by the adoption of a uniform Civil Code. 

Needed Reforms in Criminal law 

Consent to sexual intercourse: While consent to sexual 
intercourse is strictly interpreted and excludes consent given 
by the women under duress or fraud, no provision is made 
for consent obtained by putting someone else in fear in the 
presence of the women. We welcome the recommendation of 
the Law Commission in this regard. ' 

In our view consent to have sexual intercourse requires 
more maturity than to have an abortion. The same age-limit 
should be applied in both cases. We recommend that the age 
of consent below which a girl’s consent to sexual intercourse 
is not legal should be 18, permitting some degree of flexibility 
to the court in borderline cases to decide whether the girl is 
mature enough. 

Bigamy: The present law restricts jurisdiction of the 
court to the place where the bigamous marriage was 
performed or where the husband and wife last resided. This 
causes difficulties to the wife who may have to move on after 
being abandoned by her husband. We recommend that in 
addition to the two jurisdictions under the criminal 
procedure code, provision be made for inquiry and trial for 
bigamy in a court within whose jurisdiction the wife is 
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residing. 

Adolterj'i Adultery in our opinion should be regarded 
only as a matrimonial offence the remedy for which may be 
sought in dK'orce or separation. Retention of this as a 
criminal offence brings out clearly the values of the last 
century which regarded the wife as the husband's property. It 
also prevents lawyers and others from giving necessary help 
to an oppressed wife. We recommend that continuing to 
regard adultery as criminal offence is against the dignity of 
an individual and should be removed from the Penal Code. 

Nationality. In the absence of any provision dealing with 
the case of Indian women marrying foreigners in the 
Citizenship Act many of them have become stateless. We 
recommend that the Qtizenship Act be amended to provide 
a special rule for Indian women marrying aliens, staling that 
she will in no case lose her Indian nationality as a result of 
her marriage to a foreigner. 

The present rule prevents the children of such Indian 
women from being considered as Indian citizens. Where the 
father and mother are separated and the mother is the 
guardian, there is no justification for the rule that the child’s 
nationality will be transmitted through the father. We, 
therefore, recommend the amendment of section 4 (i) of the 
Citizenship Act to read as follows ; 

"A person bom outside India on or after the 26th 
January, 1950 shall be a citizen of India by descent if his 
father or mother is a citizen of India at the time of his birth.” 

Roles, Rights and Opportunities for Economic Participation 

The Indian Constitution guarantees equality of 
opportunity in matters relating to emploj-ment and directs 
the State to secure equal rights to an adequate means of 
livelihood, equal pay for equal work and just and humane 
conditions of work. The impact of transition to a modem 
economy has meant the exclusion of an increasing number 
and proportion of women from active participation in the 
productive process. A considerable number continue to 
participate for no return and no recognition. The majority of 
those who do participate fully or on sufferance, do so without 
equal treatment, security of employment or human 
conditions of work. A very large number of them are subject 
to exploitation of various kinds with no protection from 
society or the State. Legislative and executive actions 
initiated in this direction have made some impact in the 
organised scctor,where only 6% of working women are 
employed, but in the vast unorganised sector, which engages 
94% of working women in this country, no impact of these 
measures has been felt on conditions of work, wages or 
opportunities. 

Estimates of employment and underemployment clearly 
indicate that the position is worse for women. Measures to 
remove women’s disability and handicaps in the field of 
economic participation have proved extremely inadequate. 
While several factors have handicapped and prevented 
women’s integration into the pnxess of development, the 
lack of a well-defined jxilicy, indicating areas where th^ 
require special assistance and protection, leaves them without 
access to knowledge, skills and employment. 

Prejudices regarding women’s efficiency, productivity, 
capacity for skills and suitability debar them from 
employment in many areas and result in wage discriminatioru 


The criteria for determining their unsuitability for particular' 
types of jobs ate not clear or uniform. Recasting the 
employment policy for women requires re-examination of 
existing theories regarding their suitability for different types 
of work on scientific lines, and deliberate efforts to promote 
equality of opportunity by special attention to women’s 
disability, and handicaps. Our recommendations aim to 
make the Constitutional guarantees meaningful and arrest 
the trend towards gradual exclusion of women from their 
rights to a fuller participation in the economic process. 

We therefore recommend the adoption of a well-defined 
policy to fulfil the Constitutional directives and government’s 
long-term objective of total involvement of women in 
national development. Such a policy should be framed by a 
Government Resolution. This poh’cy will need to be 
implemented carefully to avoid evasion by direct or indirect 
methods. Apart from specific occupations from which . 
women arc debarred by law, employers should not be 
permitted to exclude them from any occupation unless the 
basis for unsuitability is clearly specified. 

There should be a cell within the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment at both Central and State levels under the 
direction of a senior officer to deal with problems of women. 

We further recommend the following changes in the 
existing laws: 

AJatemity Benefits Act, 196J 

This Act should be extended to all industries not covered 
by the Act at present and the provision of maternity relief 
ensured by the creation of a Central Fund levying 
contributions from employers. The administration of the 
Fund should follow the pattern already estabUshed by the 
Employees State Insurance Corporation. 

The Act should also cover agricultural labourers in the 
same manner as suggested for other industries. To facilitate 
its implementation, the Central Fund should also include a 
levy on Agricultural Holdings Tax by the Committee on 
Taxation of Agricultural Wealth and Income. 

The anti-retrenchment clause already .included in the 
Employees Stale Insurance Act, 1948 should be incorporated 
in the Maternity Benefits Act. 

For women retrenched for short periods and reemployed 
on the same jobs, the period of unemployment should not be 
treated as discontinuation of service for their eligibility for 
this benefit. For casual labour, a minimum of 3 months of 
service should be considered as qualifying them for this 
benefit. 

As decided by the Supreme Court in the case of bidi 
workers, the provision of maternity benefits should be 
extended to home workers in all other industries. 

In order to eliminate unjust denial of maternity benefits,' 
scrutiny of applications should be done by a committee of the 
management and trade union representatives. 'The latter 
should preferably include a woman. This will provide greater 
incentive to women workers to participate in trade union 
activities. 

The penalties for evasion of this law should be made 
more stringent. 

The ^stem of paying cash benefits in a lump-sum 
sometimes gives rise to inadequate attention to the. 
nutritional needs of the mother and the child. Payment of 
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maternity benefits should be made periodically. 

Provision of Creches 

The present limit of 50 women workers for the 
application of this provision under the Factories Act should 
be reduced to 20. 

Women employed as casual labour or as contract labour 
should be entitled to share this benefit. 

Wherever there is a demand, a room should be provided 
for keeping small children for other groups of women 
workers e.g. workers in offices, hospitals, shops and 
commercial establishments. 

As far as possible, creches should be established near the 
residence of women workers rather than the place of work. 
The ideal arrangements, in our view, would be 
neighbourhood creches. 

Working Time 

Permission to work upto 10.00 P.M. should be granted, 
provided arrangements for the transport and security are 
made. 

We further recommend effective implementation of the 
Maternity Benefits Act in all States and the extension of the 
Employees State Insurance Scheme to those areas which are 
not covered by it at present. 

Equalisation of Wages 

We recommend legislative enactment of Article 39(d) of 
the Constitution— equal pay for equal work - to add the 
weight of legal sanction to what is only a policy at present. 

We further recommend incorporation of this principle in 
the Minimum Wages Act. 

Integrated Development of 
Training and Employment 

We recommend reservation of a definite quota for 
women for training within the industry in order to arrest 
their retrenchment as a consequence of modernisation. 

A similar quota should be reserved for women for 
training of apprentices under the National Apprentices Act. 

We further recommend developing programmes of 
vocational training in close relationship with industries and 
resources located in the area. Links with possible employing 
agencies Have to be developed from the beginning so that the 
training does not end in futility. 

As recommended by the Committee of the All-India 
Council for Technical Kucation, polytechnics for women 
should include a production centre with assistance from the 
small scale Industries Departments of the State concerned. 

Training programmes in production and market 
organisation to develop self-employment should be 
developed. 

Special efforts have to be made to develop vocational 
training for both illiterate and semi-literate women workers. 

We further recommend development of 
training-cum-production centres in small scale or cottage 
industries in both rural and urban areas to provide 
employment to women near their homes. 


Part-time Emplojinent 

We recommend specific provisions for part-time 
employment of women by suitable revisions in recruitment 
rules and service conditions. We also recommend detailed 
investigation of areas where part-time employment could be 
generated by agencies like the Directorate-General of 
Employment and Training, the Institute of Applied 
Man-Power Research, the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, etc. Such studies should include 
examination of existing avenues for part-time employment 
viz in the unorganised industries and occupations. 

Employment Information 

We recommend expansion of the national employment 
service, particularly in rural areas, and the development of a 
women’s cadre in the service to provide employment 
information and assistance to women. 

Provision for Re-entry 

We recommend that provision for special leave without 
pay, subject to a maximum of 5 years during service, should 
be made in all occupations, in order to enable women to 
devote full-time for the care of their family. Their lien 
should be protected. 

Enforcement of Laws Protecting Women Workers 

We recommend increase in the number of women on the 
inspectorate of different labour departments as well as 
provision for women welfare officers wherever women are 
employed. 

We further recommend; 

Steps to organise labour unions in the field of 
agriculture, and other industries where such organisations do 
not exist at present. 

Formation of women’s wings In all trade unions, to look 
after the problems of women workers and to improve 
women’s participation in trade union activities. 

Educational Development 

Our investigation of the progress of women’s education 
in India reveals that while there has been a tremendous 
increase in the number of girls receiving formal education in 
the period after Independence, the gap between the 
enrollment of boys and girls has continued to increase at all 
levels and the proportion of girls in the relevant age groups 
covered by the school system still remains far below the 
Constitutional target of universal education upto the age of 
14. Social attitudes to the education of gjrls range from 
acceptance of the need to one of the absolute indifference. 
The reasons for the variation in social attitude and the 
consequent slow progress <jf women’s education are both 
social and economic, which arc intensified by inadequate 
facilities and the ambivalent attitude regarding the purpose 
of educating girls. 

In spite of the expansion, the formal system of education 
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now covers only 10% of the total female population.^ Le^ 
than 7% of the 15 to 25 age group and less than 2% of thc'25 
and above age group have received any /ormal education. 
The number of illiterate -women has increased from 61 
million in 1950-51 to 215 million m 1970-71. 

The challenge of the widening illiteracy gap will have to 
be borne in mind in determining priorities in educational 
development in the j-ears to come. The claims of the formal 
educational system which can cater to the need of only a 
minority for a long lime will have to be balanced against the 
claims of eradication of illiteracy. This stands out as the 
most important and imperative need to raise the status of 
women who are already adults and constitute the largest 
group. While the Constitutional directive of universal 
education upto the age of 14 must receive the highest priority 
in the formal system....an alternative system has to be 
designed to provide basic education to adult women, 
particularly in the 15-25 age group. 

Imbalances in women’s education and literacy are the 
consequences of great disparity of educational progress 
between rural and urban areas, between different sections of 
the population and between regions which reflect, to a great 
extent, variations in regional attitudes to women. The 
influence of these and other sociological factors which, for 
instancer mfluence the low educational development among 
Muslim women or women of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
make the use of national or State averages in assessing 
progress of education or literacy rather meaningless. 

In our opinion, any plan for educational development of 
women which does not take these imbalances into account 
will contribute to the increase of inequalities between 
different sections of the population. Removal of these 
imbalances will require special attention from public 
authorities based on careful identification of factors 
responsible for them. Special programmes will need to be 
designed for their removal if equality of educational 
opportunities is to be brought within the access of the 
majority of women in this country. 

Recommendations Regarding the Formal System 

Co-education : In our opinion, the considerations of 
efficiency, economy as well as equal opportunity require the 
acceptance of co-education as a long-term policy. In view of 
the divergent social attitudes, however, we recommend: 

(i) 0>-education should be adopted as the general policy 
at the primary level; 

(ii) at the middle and secondary stages separate schools 
may be provided in areas where there is a great demand for 
them. But the effort to pursue co-education as a general 
policy at these stages should continue side by side; 

(iii) at the university level co-education should be the 
general policy and opening of new colleges exclusively for 
girls should be discouraged; 

(tv) there should be no ban on admission of girls to boys’ 
institutions; 

(v) wherever separate schools/collegcs for girls are 
provided, it has to be ensured that they maintain required 
standards in regard to the quality of staff, provision of 
facilities, relevant courses and co-curricular activities; 

(vi) acceptance of the principle of mixed staff should be 
made a condition of recognition for mixed schools. There is a 


misgiving, however, that this provision may lead to exclusion 
of grls from some schools. Therefore, it is suggested that 
this measure may be reviewed a few years after it is 
implemented; 

(vii) wherever there are mixed schools, separate toilet 
facilities and retiring rooms for girls should be provided. 

Curricula : We recommend: 

(i) There should be a common course of general 
education for both sexes till the end of class X, all couises 
being open to boys and girls. 

(ii) At the primary stage, simple needle craft, music and 
dancing should be taught to both sexes. 

(iii) From the middle stage, differences may be 
permitted under work experience. 

(tv) In class XI-XII girls should have full opportunity to 
choose vocational and technical courses according to local 
conditions, needs and aptitudes, 

(v) At the unKersity stage there is a need to introduce 
more relevant and useful courses for all students. 

Pre-school Education : We recommend: 

(i) The provision of three years pre-school.education for 
all children by making a special effort to increase the number 
of ’balwadis’ in the rural areas and in urban slums. 

(ii) In order to enable them to fulfil the social functions 
discussed above, an effort should be made to locate them as 
near as possible to the primary and middle schools of the 
locality. 

Universalisation of Education for the Age Group 6-14: 

We recommend: 

(i) Provision of primary schools within walking distance 
from the home of every child within the next 5 years; 

(ii) Establishment of ashram or residential schools to 
serve clusters of villages scattered in difficult terrains. Where 
this is not immediately possible, preparatory schools may be 
provided for the time being. 

(iii) Provision of mobile schools for children of nomadic, 
tribes, migrant labour and construction workers. 

(iv) Sustained propaganda by all types of perkms, 
preferably women-oflicials, and non-officials, sodal and 
political workers, to bring every girl into school in Qass 1 
preferably at the age of 6. They should visit local schools and 
invohe parents and community leaders in order to promote 
the schooling of girls, particularly in backward areas. 

(v) Provision of incentives to prevent drop-outs. Since 
poverty is the major cause of drop-out the most effective 
incentive, in our opinion, is the provision of mid-day meals. 
The rate of children passing the primary level has definitely 
gone up in States which have introduced mid-day meals. In 
Kerala, which has the hipest literacy rate among women, 
this prevision is one of the major factors for the enrollment 
and retention of children in-schools today. In reply to our 
questionnaire, the majority has given highest priority to this 
incentive. The. other important incentives which require to 
be provided to needy children are free school uniforms, 
scholarships or stipends and free supply of books and other 
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study material. Tor girls particularly, the lack of adequate 
clothing Is a great deterrent to attending schools. For 
schools which do not prescribe any uniform, some provision 
of clothing is necessary. 

(vi) Special incentives for areas where enrollment of girls 
is low.’. This will need to be worked out according to local 
conditions. We suggest special awards or recognition to the 
community, teachers, students etc. 

(vii) At least 50% of teachers at this stage should be 
women. 

(viii) Provision of at least two teachers in all schools and 
conversion of the existing single teacher ones as early as 
possible. 

(ix) Des-cloping a system of part-time education for girls 
who cannot attend school on a full-time basis. This system 
should provide education to girls at a time convenient to 
them. 

(x) Adoption of the multiple entry system for girls who 
could not attend school earlier or had to ieave before 
becoming functionally literate. 

(.xi) Provision of additional space in schools so that girls 
can bring their younger brothers and sisters to be looked 
after, either by the girls themselves in turn, or by some local 
women. 

(xii) Opening of schools and greater flexibility in 
admission procedure in middle schools (multiple only), to 
help girls to complete their schooling. 

Sev Education ; Wc recommend; 

(i) Free education for all girls upto the end of the 
secondary stage. 

(ii) Improving the quality of teaching and provision of 
facilities for important subjects like science, mathematics and 
commerce. 

(iii) Introduction of job-oriented work experience, 
keeping in view the needs, the resources and the employment 
potential of the region c.g. courses leading to training as 
ANM. typing and commercial practice programmes oriented 
to industry and .simple technology, agriculture and animal 
husbandry. 

General Recommendations 

(i) Provision of mixed staff in all mixed schools. This should 
be made a condition of recognition. 

(ii) Adequate provision of common-rooms and separate 
toilet facilities for girls in all schools. 

(iii) Adequate arrangements for co-curricular activities 
for girls in all schools. 

(iv) Provision of more nccd<um-mcrit scholarships and 
hostel facilities for girls. 

Higher Educatinn ; We recommend: 

(i) Development of more employment opportunities, 
p-irticularly of a part-time nature, to enable women to 
p-inicipatc more in productive activitic-s. 

(ii) Development of employment information and 
guidance services for women entering higher education. 
.Many of them suffer from kick of information regarding job 
opportunities and regret their choice of subjects when faced 


by difficulties in obtaining employment. 

Non-Formal Education 

As stated earlier, the greatest problem in women’s 
education today is to provide some basic education to 
overwhelming majority who have remained outside the reach 
of the formal system because of their age and social 
responsibilities as well as the literacy gap. 

For the sake of national plans for development it is 
imperative to increase the social effectiveness of women in 
the 15-25 age group even if we cannot do so for the still older 
groups. Ad-hoc approaches through the adult literacy, 
functional literacy and other programmes of the Government 
have proved inadequate. They also draw a sharp distinction 
between men and women in the context of training. These 
distinctions, in our view, are out of date. Changes in family- 
life, food habits, family planning all require joint efforts of 
men and women and continuing this kind of artificial division 
between the sexes may defeat the purpose of these 
programmes. As for vocational and occupational skills, the 
needs of women arc greater than those of men. While we do 
not deny the value of crafts, women's need for vocational 
training cannot be limited to them. The skills differ 
according to the industrial and market potentials of regions 
and it is imperative to relate the training to local needs, 
resources, and employment possibilities instead of adopting 
an artificial sc.x-sclcctKe approach. Ad-hoc approaches 
though a multiplicity of programmes by various 
governmental agencies will lead to overlapping, lack of 
coordination and wastage of resources. The problem is an 
integrated one and cannot be solved by short-term 
programme!!. What is needed is a continuous process. 

No attempt to professionalise this system will lead to 
development of the limiting, selective and a rigid approach 
with fixed curricula and classroom pnxedures. The 
prohibitive cost of such profcssionalisation would inevitably 
limit its operation to a few selected centres. The teachers in 
a non-formal system must have other skills of direct 
relevance to the problems of the community. Without this 
kind of community involvement, such programmes will lack 
stability and continuity. 

The object of the system should be to provide access to 
information and use of information for better participation in 
social life with literacy as the core of the package. Though 
primarily meant for adolescents, the system should not 
exclude the young, particularly those who have been denied 
any formal education. Some of the latter may use it as a 
stepping stone to enter the formal system if our 
recommendation regarding multiple entry is accepted. 

The system wall have to be organised through community 
groups. The Panchay-ats and the Women’s Panchayats 
recommended under the heading "Political Status' would 
appear to be the ideal bodies for this purpose. Government's 
role should be limited to providing technical guidance and 
advice and enabling Government functionaries at the local 
level to participate in the programme apart from supportive 
assistance in the form of literature and reading material. 
Development of basic libraries in villages and the slum areas 
of towns is an imperative necessity for this purpose. We, 
therefore, recommend concentration of governmental effort 
in providing this infrastructure. 
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Equality of Sexes as a Major Value to be Inculcated 
through the Educational Process 

The educational s>'stem is the only institution which can 
counteract traditional belief in inequality of sexes. The 
educational system today has not even attempted to 
undertake this responsibility. The schools reflect and 
strengthen the traditional prejudices through their curricula, 
classification of subjects on the basis of sex and the unwritten 
code of conduct enforced on their pupils. This is one area 
where a major change is needed in the content and 
organisation of education. Educators must admit their 
responsibility and bring about this much needed change in 
the values of the j-ounger generation. 

Political Status 

Though women’s participation in the political process has 
increased, both in elections and in their readiness to express 
their views on issues directly concerning their day-to-day life, 
their ability to produce an impact on the political process has 
been negligible because of the inadequate attention paid to 
their political education and mobilisation by both political 
parties and women’s organisations. Parties have tended to 
see women voters as appendages of the males. Among 
women, the leadership has become diffused and diverse with 
sharp contradictions in their regard and concern fox the 
inequalities that affect the status of women in every sphere - 
social, economic and political. The revolution in status of 
women for which Constitutional equality was to be the only 
instrument, still remains a very distant objective; while the 
position of some groups has changed for the better, the large 
masses of women continue to lack spokesmen in the 
representative bodies of the State. Though women do not 
constitute a majority numerically, they are acquiring the 
features of one by the inequality of class, status and political 
power. In this sense, the new tights have proved to be only 
concessional. Our recommendations aim to make women’s 
political rights mote functional as required by the needs of a 
democratic s>-stem. 

In order to provide greater opportunities to women to 
actively participate in the decision-making process, it is 
imperative to recognise the true nature of the social 
inequalities and disabilities that hamper them. This can best 
be achieved by providing them with special opportunities for 
participation in the representative structure of local 
government. The present form of associating women in 
these bodies through cooption or nomination has become a 
kind of tokenism. The time has come to move out of this 
token provision to a more meaningful association of women 
in local administration, and to counteract the general apathy 
and indifference of the local bodies to women's development 
and change of status. 

Women’s Panchayats 

We, therefore, recommend the establishment of Statutory 
Women’s Panchayats at the village level with autonomy and 
resources of their owm for the management and 
administration of welfare and development programmes for 
women and children, as a transitional measure, to break 
through the traditional attitudes that inhibit most women 
from articulating their problems and participating actively in 


the existing local bodies. They should be directly elected by 
the women of the village and have the right to send 
representatives to the Panchaj-at Samitis and/or Zilla 
Patishads. A viable relationship with the Gram Panchayats 
should be maintained by making the Chairman and Secretary 
of both the bodies ex-officio members of the other. 


Reservation on Municipalities 


At the level of municipalities the principle of reservation of 
seats for women is already prevalent in certain States. We, 
therefore, recommend that this should be adopted by all 
States as a transitional measure. We also recommend the 
constitution of permanent committees in municipalities, to 
initiate and supervise programmes for women’s welfare and 
development. 


Pob'ey for Pi ‘ al Parties 




We recommend that political parties should adopt a definite 
policy regarding the percentage of women candidates to be 
sponsored by them for elections to Parliament and State 
Assemblies. While they may initially start with 15%, this 
should be gradually increased so that in time to come the 
representation of women in the legislative bodies has some 
relationship to their position in the total population of the 
countiy or the State. 


Association in Important Bodies 

We further recommend the inclusion of women in all 
important committees, commissions or delegations that arc 
appointed to examine sodo^conomic problems. 

Policies and Programmes for Women’s Welfare 
and Development 


Health and Family Planning 

Demographic indicators, viz. female, maternal and infant 
mortality rates, and indicators of access to medical care, 
both reveal an increase in the neglect of female lives as an 
expendable asset. This is the only reasonable explanation 
for the declining sex ratio observed to persist over several 
decades. In our opinion, the neglect of maternity and child 
health services and general public health services through 
over-concentration of efforts for family planning have 
contributed to this trend as well as defeated the ultimate 
objective of the family planning programme. We arc entirely 
in agreement with the draft Fifth Five-Year Plan that 
integration of family planning with mote positive health 
services like maternal and child health, and nutrition and 
improvement in the life expectancy of children and mothers 
will provide a far greater incentive to the adoption of family 
planning measures than the hitherto adopted negative 
approach. While welcoim’ng this proposed integration, we 
wish to offer certain suggestions with regard to its 
organisation at different levels so that the objective of 
integration is not defeated by organisational separation. 

We recommend:- 
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malemity and child health services, including family planning, 
should be upgraded to at least Additional Commissioner, so 
that this service does not again become subordinate to family 
planning. This procedure should be adopted at all levels of 
the administration at the Centre and in the States. 

A separate budget head for maternity and child health 
services should be created drawing on the provisions now 
made for. family planning and the general health services. It 
is important to increase the provision for these services to 
avoid their being neglected as has been the trend so far. 
Since programmes for immunisation and nutrition of infants 
yield belter results when they form a part of genera! 
maternity and child health services, we see no difficulty in 
increasing the allocation for these servicesAt the level of the 
primary health centres, the maternity and child health 
services should be separated for purposes of administrative 
provision, medical personnel and budget. While they may 
share the same buildings and equipment, a separation of the 
administrative structure required for maternity and child 
health services will ensure greater priority of treatment. 
Facilities by way of maternity beds, equipment for 
immunisation of children and family planning for women 
could be allocated to the MCH unit. The P.H.C could be 
made responsible for sterilisation operations for men along 
with other general health services. The MCH Unit could 
coordinate the nutrition and immunisation measures which 
form a basic component of the integrated child development 
programme. It could also collect and maintain fertility and 
morbidity statistics for women and children for better 
research and evaluation in these fields. 

We recommend that each M.CH. Centre should collect 
this data which - should be studied and evaluated at the 
district level by persons of required competence. This wnll 
call for a health statistics section at the district level. 

We recommend the abolition of the present practice of 
providing financial incentives to promoters of family 
planning. Incentives to women who accept family planning 
should be in the shape of a token or certificate to ensure 
them greater priority in health care facilities for both the 
mothers and their children. Such a step will promote greater 
acceptance of family planning and correct social attitudes 
towards these practices. Compensation for loss of wages 
during sterilisation operations should however be paid to 
daily wage labourers. Others should be given paid leave for 
this purpose. 

The qualifications prescribed for recruitment of 
personnel for these services in rural areas need to be 
gradually raised. Until women of requisite higher 
qualifications are available, the present requirements may 
continue, but they should be reviewed and progressively 
increased after every 3 years. Attempts should also be made 
to obtain the services of older and mature women for these 
services in the rural areas. 

We further recommend the promotion of research in 
the field of female disorders e.g. puerperal psychosis and 
effects of family planning methods. 

We disapprove the denial of maternity benefits to 
women in Government service after three children as 
adopted by some State Governments and recommend 
rescinding of such orders. 

We also recommend that mass campaigns for family 
planning should also aim at correcting prevailing social 
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attitudes regarding fertility and metabolic hereditary 
disorders and the sex of the child for which the woman is 
generally blamed. Correct information in these matters 
would go a long way to improve the status of women. 

Changes Needed in the Medical Termination of 
Pregnancy Act 

According to Section 4(a) of the Act, consent of a minor 
girl is not required for this operation while in other surgical 
operations of children abovx 12 such consent is necessary. In 
our view, this distinction is uncalled for and may lead to 
guardians compelling young girls to undergo this operation 
evren when they do not want it. The consent of the patient 
should be essential. In the case of a minor girl nearing 
majority, if the doctor and the patient are in agreement, the 
consent of the guardian may be dispensed with. In all such 
cases, greater discretion should be permitted to the doctor. 

Section 8 of the Act provides an overriding precaution 
to the doctor for any damage caused by the operation. Since 
no such protection is given for other operations, this seems 
an unnecessary clause and may lead to negligence. It may, 
therefore, be dropped. 

While we appreciate the ethical considerations which 
make many doctors reluctant to perform this operation, we 
feel that it is a woman’s right to have control over the size of 
her family. At the same time, it is important that doctors 
should have the authority to discourage such operation when 
they pose definite risk to the health of a patient. The 
condition being imposed in many hospitals that abortion will 
only be performed if the patient agrees to sterilization, 
should not be compulsive. It would be far better to adopt 
methods of persuasion through expert counselling. 

The procedure and paper work involved in these 
operations need to be simplified. It is also necessary to 
extend facilities for authorised termination of pregnancies, 
particularly in the rural areas. 

Many hospitals continue to insist on the husband’s 
consent before performing these operations though this is 
not required by the law. A special effort needs to be made to 
convince the medical profession of the social value of this law 
from the point of view of both individuals and stxiety. 

Most doctors are reluctant to perform these operations 
in the case of unmarried girls. It is necessary to clarify the 
point that rape is not the only ground to justify termination 
in cases of unmarried girls, nor is there any legal obligation 
on the doctor to inform the police of an operation done in a 
rape case. 

Welfare and Development 

In order to prevent any ambiguity in the understanding 
of what constitutes women's welfare and to prevent the 
development of policies that sometimes go against the basic 
objectives, wc recommend that the Government of India 
should evolve a national policy on women’s development in 
the light of the Constitutional directives and pledges made to 
the women of this country and to the international 
community from time to time^ 

There is need to maintain links between governmental, 
voluntary and community effort for promotion of women’s 
welfare and to assist the process of Government planning 
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with actual knowledge and experience of the problems and 
needs of nomen at different Jcrrls, 

We recommend:- 

Reorganisation of the Central Social Welfare Board as a 
statutory and autonomous specialised agencj' for planning, 
coordination and maniigemcnt of welfare and development 
programmes for women and children. 

Reorganisation of the State Social Welfare Advisory 
Boards of statutory autonomous agencies at the State level 
with similar functions. In addition, the State Boards may 
also serve as links between the Central agency, the Stale 
Government and the local bodies. 

Need for Agencies for Coordination, Communication and 
Implementation of Measures to Improve Status of Women 

Tlie U.N. Commission on the Status of Women in its 25lh 
Report has recommended establishment of a National 
Commission or similar bodies ’with a mandate to review, 
evaluate and recommend measures and priorities to ensure 
equality between men and women in all sectors of national 
life". We accordingly recommend the constitution of 
statutory autonomous Commissions at the Centre and in the 
Stales with the following functions: 

(a) Collection of information on different matters, c.g. 
education, employment, health, welfare, political 
participation, impact of social legislation, etc. with the right 
to call for information on different matters from the 
concerned agencies of the Government and to suggest 
improved methods for collection of data in different fields. 

(b) Evaluation of c.visiing policies, programmes and laws 
that liavc a bearing on the status of women with the following 
powers. 

(i) to ensure non-implementation of these mc,asures; 


(ii) to point out lacunae or deficiencies in such measures 
and suggest amendments. 

The Commission's criticisms and suggestions made after 
due consultation with relevant Ministries or Departments of 
Government should be placed before Parliament or the State 
Legislatures. They would be answered by the Government 
within a stated period with explanations or assurances. 

(c) Recommendations of new laws, policies or 
programmes aiming to implement the Directive Principles of 
State Policy and the objectives of the U.N. Resolutions and 
Conventions regarding the status of women. These should be 
made to Parliament or the State Legislatures and 
Government will be statutorily responsible to consider such 
recommendations for action or to explain why they cannot be 
accepted. 

(d) Redressal of grievances in cases of actual violation of 
existing laws. 

The Commissions may be empowered to take effective 
steps to redress the grievances of affected parties. 

Composition of the Commissions 

The composition of these commissions should be 
broadbased, one category being selected -for their 
representative status from different bodies like leading 
women’s organisations, trade unions, legislatures, employers, 
etc, and the other group consistingof experts from the fields 
of law, health, education, social research, planning and 
administration. The Chairman and the majority of the 
members of all the Commissions should be women. The 
Chairman should be non-official, but on a full-time basis. 

We further recommend the establishment of special 
Tribunals for all violations of human rights, discrimination 
against women, violation or evasion of existing laws and 
policies for the protection of women and their rights in 
stjcicty. 


WAKF ENQUIRY COMMITTEE, 1971. 

Report, New Delhi, Ministry of Law, Justice and Company Affairs 
(Legislative Department), 1974. 161p. 


Chnimian: Syed Ahmed. 

xMenibers: Ishaq Sambhali: Zulfiquar Ali Khan. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Wakf Inquiry* Commhicc u-as firsi constituted on 
the 9ih December 1970. The Committee was constituted for 
a second time on 23rd September, 1971, The Committee met 
for the first time on 21st October 1971, but could not take up 
any work due to the fact that the post of Sccrctaiy to the 
Committee remained unfilled till the middle of February, 
1972. It would thus be seen that till January, 1973, the 
Commiffee cowW not commence its work due Co factors 
wholly beyond its control. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) to c.xaminc other sci-ups of Wakf Administration 
obtaining in the country* and not governed by the Act of 1954; 
and judge the comparative merits of such system \’is-a-\is the 
scheme envisaged under the Centra! Act, 1954; 

(ii) to e.raminc in greater detail the working of the 
Charity Commissioner in the State of Maharashtra, where 
certain radical amendments hav’c been recently effected in 
the 1950 Bombay Public Trusts Act; 

(iii) to undertake an examination of the administration 
of trusts under Religious and Charitable Endowments 
applicable to other communities, particularly Hindu 
Religious Endowments Acts of Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
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Mj'sorc and also take into account the recommendations 
made by Sir. CP. Ramasv.’amy Iyer Commission on Hindu 
Religious Endo\vments; and 

(iv) the large scale illegal occupation of Wakf properties 
and the precarious financial position of Wakf Boards. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Reasons necessitating submission of 
Interim Report dealing mlh urgent issues facing Wakf 
administration; Survey of Wakf properties; Wakf by user, the 
interpretation by some High Courts of the Public Wakfs 
(Extension of Limitation) Acts, 1959, 1967 and 1969P — 
immediate remedial measures suggested; Removal of 
Mutawallis by the Board — practical difficulties arising from 
the /ircsenl provision— remedial measures suggested; 
Unauthorised occupation of Wakf properties — remedial 
measures proposed; The unsatisfactory financial position of 
Wakf Boards and 

Wakf Institutions — causes thereof — remedial measures 
proposed; Anncxurcs from I to 5. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


We arc of the opinion that the sub-heading of Section 4 
to xxit ’preliminary survey of Wakfs" is misleading. It is not 
in confomiily with the contents of the said Section and is also 
contrary to the entire scheme of the survey contemplated 
under Chapter II of the Act. Hence, xvc recommend that this 
sub-heading may be deleted. 

Sub-Section (1) of Section 4 as presently worded, 
particularly the phraseologj’ used therein "for the purpose of 
making a survey of Wakf properties existing in the State at 
the commencement of this Act" is open to the interpretation 
that the Commissioner is to survey only such of the Wakfs as 
c.\ist at the time of survey. Such phraseology could also 
imply that the enquiry by the Commissioner of Wakfs into 
properties in unauthorised occupation or already transferred 
is not contemplated. We, therefore, recommend that the 
word "existing" may be deleted from sub-section (1) of 
Section 4. 


We consider that it should be made obligatory on the 
part of the Slate Governments to conduct periodical survey 
of Wakfs also. For the sake of administrative convenience, 
the periodical survey of Wakfs may be made to synchronise 
xrith the Revenue Settlement in the State. In fact, a thorough 
Revenue Settlement would, by its nature, be a survey of the 
Wakfs also. ^ 

We have, howex’er, fully taken into account the fact that 
the survey as per Chapter 11 of the Act costs several lakhs of 
nipccs. Besides, it entails a lot of administrative efforts and 
inx^tigation. Therefore, v/c consider that any second or 
subsequent survey of Wakfs should not be ordered before 
twenty j-ears of the preceding one. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks and in the context 
n, * c ^^jttslhan High Court judgment it is recommended 
nal Section 4 (1) be amended as follows: 


■I (1) The Stale Government by notification in the 
o^cial gazette, appoint for the State a Commissioner of 
akfs and as many additional or Assistant 
Commissioners of Wakfs as may be necessary for the 
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pmpose of making a survey of Wakf properties in a 
State. Second or Subsequent surveys may be ordered by 
the State Government periodically as prescribed:” 

"provided that a period of twenty years should elapse 
after the completion of the survey at the commencement 
of the Act, before any fresh survey is ordered by the 
State Government". 

The Rajasthan High Court has made very significant 
remarks while interpreting sub-sections (4) and (5) of Section 
4 of the Act. It is, therefore, considered necessary to 
reproduce a part of the relevant observations of the High 
Court in this regard. 

"It is significant that it is only under Sub-Section (5)that 
the Commissioner is empowered to decide a dispute and that 
dispute should relate only to the question whether 
particular Wakf is a Shia or a Sunni Wakf and if such a 
question arises and if there is a deed of Wakf, then he should 
decide the nature of the Wakf on the basis of that deed. 
Except sub-section (5) there is nothing in Section 4 or in 
rules made by the State to shoxv that the Commissioner is 
empowered to adjudicate on a question if one arises whether 
a particular property is a Wakf property or not. He has been 
inxmsted with the powers of a Civil Court in order to enable 
him to make a proper survey of existing Wakf properties and 
to submit a thorough report to the State. What xve mean to 
point out is that the Commissioner has not been given the 
powers of a Civil Court to try and decide a dispute if it arises 
on the question whether a particular property is a Wakf 
properly or not..." 

Obviously important powers of a Civil Court would not 
have been vested in the Wakf Commissioner particularly (a) 
requiring the discovery and production of any document, (b) 
requisitioning any public record from any court or office, and 
•(c) making any local inspection or local investigation, unless 
the Commissioner xvas also required to decide whether a 
property is Wakf or not if such a question arose in the 
course of his enquiry. As pointed out earlier, the entire 
purpose of the survey would be defeated if the Commissioner 
were not to decide whether a property is Wakf or not if such 
a question arose during the course of his investigation. It is, 
therefore, necessary to clarify this position fully in Section 4 
itself by a suitable amendment. 

We are of the opinion that sub-section (5) of Section 4 
be deleted. 

Accordingly, xvc propose the following amendments and 
decisions of sub-sections (4) and (5) of Section 4: 

(a)Sub-scction (4) of Section 4 may be amended as 
follows: 

"The Commissioner shall, while making an inquiry 
whether any property is Wakf or not, have the same powers 
as vested in a Civil Court under the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908, in respect of the folloxx-ing matters, namely: 

(a) summoning and examining any witness; 

(b) requiring the discovery and production of any 
document; 

(c) requisitioning any public record from any Court or 
office; 

(d) issuing commissions for the examination of any 
witness or accounts; 

(c) making any local inspection or local investigation; 
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(Q any other matter which may be prescribed: 
provided that, if during such inquiry any dispute arisesasto 
whether a particular property is Wakf or not, all parties 
affected should be given a reasonable opportunity to be 
heard.’ 

(b) Sub-section (5) of Section 4 may be deleted. 

As a corollary to our suggestion that the «ord ’e.xisttng’ 
in sub-section (1) of Section 4 may be deleted, it is 
recommended that similar words used in sub-section (2) of 
Section 5 may also be deleted. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that with the 
amendment of sub section (1) of Section 6 effected in 1969, 
the interpretation of words "person interested therein’ by the 
Rajasthan High Court to mean ’person interested in a WakT 
as defined under clause (h) of Section 3 is no longer relevant. 

Therefore, we recommend that the following addition to 
clause (h) of Section 3 as 3(h)(iii) on the lines suggested by 
the Amendments Committee of the Central Wakf Council 
be effected: 

Addition proposed to be inserted as 3(h) (iit):- 

’Any person aggrieved or affected by any notification or 
order issued under the provision of this Act by the Board or 
any officer duly authorised to do so. as the case may be, and 
any person who claims any interest in the property included 
in the list of Wakfs or any property said to be Wakf or Wakf 
property.’ 

We are also not in agreement with the interpretation of 
Section 27 of the Central Act by the Rajasthan High Court. 
The High Court states 'Section 27 docs not seem to suggest 
that it empowers the Board to decide the question whether a 
particular property is a Wakf property or not, if that 
challenge comes from a stranger, who is neither mutawalli 
nor a person interested in the Wakf, but who belongs to 
another religious denomination and who claims a valid title 
and lawful possession over the property. To accept the 
respondent’s argument would mean that the Board has been 
gKcn powers of the Civil Court to decide such disputes 
between itself and strangers and thus to make the Board’s 
decision final unless it is changed by a civil court of 
competent jurisdiction.” 

The Committee, however, feels that in view of the fact 
that the decision of the Wakf Board under Section 27 is 
clearly and exprcssely meant to cover even the third parties 
claiming interest in Wakf properties, it may not be correct to 
permit the Board itself to decide upon the manner and 
procedure of any such enquiry "as it may deem fit". It 
would be belter that the Slate Government is empowered to 
fi.*: the norms and details of procedure for such an enquiry. 
As such, the words "as it may deem Tit ’ may be substituted 
by the words "as prescribed’in sub section (I) of Section 27. 
In the Act itself we may add a proviso to Action 27 on the 
following lines: 

"provided that before taking any decision the Board shall 
afford to all parties likely to be affected by its decision, a 
reasonable opportunity of being heard". 

List of Proposed amendments to the 19S4 Central Wakf Act 
to overcome the effects of the Rajasthan High Court 
Judgment 

(A) Section 3(h): 

The following new clause may be added to Section 3{h): 


"(iii) Any person aggrieved or affected by any 
notification or order issued under the provisions of this Act 
by the Board or any officer duly authorised to do so, as the 
case may be, and any person who claims any interest in the 
property included in the list of Wakfs or any property said 
to be Wakf or Wakfs property”. 

(B) Sub-heading to Section 4: 

The word "preliminary’ may be deleted from the 
Sub-heading to Section 4. 

(C) Section 4(1) may be amended as follows: 

"4(1) The State Government, by notification in the 
official gazette, appoint for the State a Commissioner of 
Wakfs and as many additional or assistant Ciommissioners of 
Wakf as maj'bc necessary for the purpose of making a survey 
of Wakf properties in a State. Second or subsequent survejs 
may be ordered by the State Government periodically as 
prescribed. 

Provided that a period of twenty jears should elapse 
after the completion of the survey at the commencement of 
the Act, before any fresh survey is ordered by the State 
Government." 

(D) Section 4(4) 

In Sub-section (4) of Section (4), the following 
amendment maybe effected, namely: 

The Commissioner shall, while making any inquiry 
including an inquiry whether any property is Wakf or not, 
shall have the same powers as arc vested in a Civil Court 
under the Code of Civil Procedure, 190S, in respect of the 
following matters, namcljc 

(a) Summoning and examining any witness; 

(b) requiring the discovery and production of any 
document; 

(c) requisitioning any public record from any court or 
office; 

(d) issuing commissions for the e.vamination of any 
witness or accounts; 

(e) making any local inspection or local investigation; 
and 

(f) any other matter which may be considered. 

Provided that if, during such inquiry, any dispute arises as to 
whether a particular property is Wakf or not, all parties 
affected should be ghen a reasonable opportunity to be 
heard." 

E. Sub-sectinn (5) of Section 4 may be deleted. 

F. Section 5(2): 

In section 5 of the Principal Act. in Sub-section 3, the 
word ’c.xisting" shall be omitted. 

G. Section 27(1): 

(a) in Section 27 of the Principal Act, in Section (1) for 
the words "as it may deem fit" the words "as prescribed" 
may be substituted. 

(b) in Section 27 of the Principal Act, of Section (2), the 
following proviso shall be inserted: 

"Provided that the Board before taking any decision shall 
provide reasonable opportunity to be heard to all parties 
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ath- to be affected b>- its decision.' 

WaUby User 

Tbe Punjab High Court took up the Letters Patent 
.Ajpea! Na 335 of 1969 in the case of Punjab Wakf Board, 
.febali Cantt-ss Panchayat Garhi Brahmin, Tahsil Sonepat 
a;d another. It -nas fully wthin the competence of the High 
Cctuil, on the basis of the dooimentarj- and oral etidence 
psduted before it by the respectne parties, to decide 
sheiher the property imohed was an old graveyard or not. 
If the High Ciart had ghen its dedsion mainly on a question 
cf fan and decided that particular property under dispute 
had rat been established on the basis of the oral and 
deeurnentary evidence before it to be Wakf by user, the 
Cemaittee would not hava taken up the case for detailed 
coasideratioa. The High Court while deciding the aforesaid 
rase has. however, laid down for the first time certain 
□iteria. which ate at variance with the hitherto generally 
accepted norms adopted for determination of Wakf by user 
and b addition has made a few observations relating to Wakf 
by user whidt in our opinion have rendered uncertain the 
very future of this category of Wakf. Therefore, the 
Coatiaittec proposed to deal with them ad-scriatim. 

We are of the opinion that the adverse effect of the 
Punjab High Court judgment on all Wakfs by user should be 
utgeatly countered. It is not a case of just deciding whether a 
fQiticubr piece of land is Wakf by user or not. On the other 
h3.nd, it is necessary to counter some of the legal 
propasstions contained in the judgment, such as user 
required to reach a 'point of no return' or the effect of later 
disusErordecoRseciatioa of religious properties as a result 
ofdisuser. Inasmuch as an appeal against this judgment has 
^ea rejected by the Supreme Court in limini, we urge 
imaediate, legidathe action even through an ordinance 
before the mterprctatior,s by the Punjab High Court result in 
adverse^ affecting the entire class of Wakfs by user in the 
whole countiy. We, thcreforc.consider that the term 'Wakf 

should be amplified and suitably elaborated in the 
Central Act itself, so as to make it conform fully with the 
accepted concepts of this ritiegory of wakf under the Shariat 
and the case law- oa the subject. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that an 
esphnation may be added to sub clause (?) of cl 3 u.se (1) of 
Scetbn 3 of the Wakf .-\ct. 195d.- rctrospectivelv on the 
folioaing lines: 

A wakf by usur shall not cease to be Wakf by reason 
only cf the user having ceased irrespective of the period of 
s-ach disuser'. 

■^e interpretation by some High Courts of the Public Wakfs 
pdeiurion of limitations) .Act. 1959, 1967 and 1969 . 
imiTifdiate remedial measures sugj^sted, 

f't:! that the word 'Public Wakfs' in Section 2 of the 
-9 Aa should have been defined more comprehensivelv. 
in view of the fact that under the Wakf .Act, 1954. vth’c 
^ under sub- clause p)of clause 

( ) of Section 3, been included but in a sej>arate clause in the 
- iniiKm of Wakfs generally, we are of the opinion, that in 
- ■ >on _ of the Public Wakfs (Estension of limitation) Act 
2.50 a separate clause should have been introduced to make 
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it dear that public Wakfs by user are also meant to be 
c-xempted fro.m the law of limitation. On the other hand, we 
find that definition of Wakf as obtained in the Mussalman 
Wakf Validating Act Ko.6 of 1913 has been adopted in toto 
in the Act 29 of 1959 although it had been held in the case of 
Mami and another vs. Kallandar Ammal(1927-PC22) that 
definition of Wakf under that Act is not exhaustive. The 
definition in the 1913 Act is of Wakfs only and not of 'public 
WakT. To have adopted it as the definition of 'public WakT 
was bound to create difficulties in interpretation. In the 
opinion of the Committee, this has resulted in the 
interpretation by some of the High Courts that a public 
Wakf by user does not come within the purview of Section 2 
of the Act. 

We feel that inasmuch as the very objective of the 1959 
legislation was to protect all public wakfs of a religious, 
pious, and charitable nature and that the objective has been 
defeated because of the intciprctation by the High Courts of 
the definition of 'public wakfs', we see no objection to clarify 
the definition retrospectKely so as to make it conform to the 
objeetKes of the original enactment. We are further of the 
opinion that the condition laid dowa in Article 19(5) of the 
Constitution will be fulfilled in view of the fact that the 
protection is being extended to only 'public wakfs by user* 
which arc primarily meant for general and public good. 

We find the question of inclusion of supporting public 
wakfs coming under the definition of wakf enacted through 
the addition of section 66 c of Central Wakf .Act was brought 
op and dropped while considering the 1967 legisbtion. It was 
decided to drop the inclusion of this category of public wakfs 
only because it was feared that it may gHe rise to criticism in 
Parliament and also the title already acquired by illegal 
occupants would be unsettled. Both these reasons, we are of 
opinion, do not justify the e.xtlusion of this categoiy of 
supporting public wakfs essentially meant for religious, pious 
and charitable purposes. When Parliament had agreed to 
e.xtcnd protection against running of limitation to all public 
wakfs of a religious, pious and charitable nature, in principle, 
it would certainly not have taken c.xception to extending 
similar protection to the categoiy of supporting wakfs. The 
other argument advanced that it might have disturbed the 
rights of the occupants and thereby attracted Article 31(1) is 
also untenable because such a measure does fulfil all the 
conditions warranting reasonable restrictions for public good 
as required under Article 19(5) of our Oonstitution. 

Therefore, we feel that if any fresh and comprehensive 
legislation on the subject is undertaken, there could be no 
legal or constitutional difficulty in both comprehensively 
defining 'Public Wakf* so as to include public wakfs by user 
and also in extending the protection to supponing public 
wakf coming under Section 66c of the Act. Being a Central 
Legislation on a Subject figuring in the Concurrent list, the 
provision of the Central Law will prevail as against State 
enactments on the same subject. Such a Central Legislation 
will, administratKely speaking, also obviate taking separate 
corrective action of reclining 'Public wakfs' by separate 
enactments. 

We have also noted that whilst enacting the 1967 and 
1969 legislations, an e.xfension of limitation. Section 3 of the 
original Act has not been suitably amended to conform to the 
fact that- the Indian Limitation Act, 190S, had, in the 
meanwhile, been replaced b\- the Limitation .Act, 1^3. The 
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result has been that reference to Articles 142 and 144 of the 
first schedule of the India Limitation Act, 1908 in the Acts of 
1967 and 1969 was allowed to be continued in these Acts. It 
has been reported from Maharashtra that as a reference to 
Articles 142 and 144 of 1908 Limitation Act were not 
substituted by reference to the corresponding provisions of 
the Limitation Act of 1963 and 1967 and 1969 Acts, the 
benefit of Section 3 of the Public Wakfs (Extension of 
Limitation) Act of 19S9 has been denied to Plaintiffs in a 
number of suits. 

In view of the provisions of section 8 of the General 
Causes Act, 1897, we do not agree that this view of the 
courts of Maharashtra is correct. Accordingly to sub section 
(i) of section 8 of the General Causes Act, 1897, the 
reference to the 1908 Limitation Act in section 3 of the 
Public Wakfs (Extension of Limitation) Act 1967 and 1969 
will have to be construed as a reference to the corresponding 
provisions of the 1963 Limitation Act. In Narottam Das vs. 
State of Madhya Pradesh (AIR 1964 S.C 1667), the Supreme 
Court has upheld the aforesaid interpretation of Sub-section 
(i) of section 8 of the general clauses of Act, 1897. The 
relevant observations of the Supreme Court on this issue are 
to the following effect ; 

The definition of expression used in an Act with 
reference to other Acts is a well known device adopted for 
the sake of brevity. The definition would remain effective 
even after the other Act with reference to which the 
definition was given ceases to exist." 

Despite the legal position, we are of opinion that is as 
much as an entirely fresh and a self contained legislation on 
the subject is contemplated, we may just as well delete 
references to Articles 142 and 144 of the Indian Limitation 
Act, 1908, and substitute therein a referenee to the 
corresponding articles of the Limitation Act of 1963. 

We, therefore, propose to make an appropriate 
recommendation in this regard in our final report. In the 
meantime however we strongly urge that the limited 
protection already accorded by Parliament in principle, in 
respect of all public wakfs of religious, pious & charitable 
nature should be fully and correctly extended to public wakfs 
by user and such of the supporting public wakfs which come 
under the definition of wakf in section GGC of the wakf act. 
The urgency for such an action is underlined by the 
imperative need to save the large number of cases already 
thrown out and huge litigation pending in the various law 
courts of the country. In view of the immediacy attached to 
the matter, we have attempted a draft enactment which is 
placed at Annexure D’. 

We, therefore, recommend that sub-section (4) of 
Section 43 may be amended so as to provide that no action 
shall be taken by the Board under sub-section (1) or 
sub-section (2) unless it has held an inquiry into the matter 
in the prescribed manner and the decision for the removal 
of the Mutawalli has been taken by a majority of not less 
than two thirds of members of the Board. 

We, therefore, recommend that the definition "public 
premises" in the Central Public Premises (Eviction of 
Unauthorised Occupants) Act 40 of 1971 and in other similar 
State Acts may be broadened to include the premises 
belonging to any public Wakf or trusts and all religious and 
charitable institutions serving a public purpose. 

There is another aspect of encroachment of Wakf 


properties by the State Govt, departments and local bodies. 
When the State Govt, is the administrative authority and is in 
overall control of Wakf administration, any encroachments 
by the State Govt, itself on Wakf,properties would amount to 
the fence encroaching upon the land it is meant to protect. 
We find that the efforts of the Central Govt, to remove 
such unhappy encroachmenfs taken up as early as in 1961 
have failed to cut much ice. The Central Govt while urging 
the State Govts, for early handing over of wakf properties 
under their illegal occupation or occupation of local Govt, 
institutions had put forward some concrete and reasonable 
proposals for an expeditious solution of this problem. In 
\new of the importance of the matter, we would like to 
reproduce these proposals of the Central Govt.; 

(a) where feasible, the property should be vacated and 
handed over to the Wakf Boards concerned, 

(b) where, however, costly constructions have been made 
on such lands and their vacation is not feasible, the State 
Govt, may kindly enter into permanent leases with Wakf 
Boards concerned after paying to them the bulk of the 
market value of the land as premium, or 

(c) in the alternative make over the fair market value of 
the lands to the boards who relinquish their rights over the 
land if it is in their direct management or obtain from the 
Mutawallis concerned with their consent the necessary deeds 
of relinquishment. 

Summing up, we recommend legislative action in respect 
of an unauthorised occupation by private parties of Wakf 
properties and administrative action at the highest level in 
the matter of encroachments of Wakf properties by State 
Government departments and local bodies, since any 
litigation as between the State Wakf Boards and the State 
Govts, is not advisable. 

Any attempt to tone up the administration of Wakf 
Boards without first providing a sound basis for their 
solvency would only be an exercise in futility. The unsound 
financial position of the board is the rock on which all 
schemes and measures so far undertaken by the Boards and 
State Govts, to improve the administration of Wakf Boards 
have foundered. With the increasing gap between income 
and expenditure, most of the boards are not in a position to 
employ the necessary administrative, supervisory and field 
staff to enable them to effectively discharge the duties and 
obligations cast on them under the various provisions of the 
Central Act. Apart from their inability to employ the 
requisite number of inspectors, auditors, accountants, and 
other staff, the boards are unable to attract right type of 
qualified employees because of the unremunerative salaries 
they are able to offer to them. We are, therefore, not 
surprised to find that common staff pattern of the Wakf 
boards consists mostly and in some cases wholly of retired 
personnel who have been re-employed on meagre salaries. 

The main, and in many cases, the only source of income 
of Wakf boards is the 5 per cent contributions realised from 
net income of the Wakf under them. Net income is defined 
in clause (g) of section 3 of Act 29 of 1954. Some sources of 
income being near static, it is possible to increase them only 
if Wakf boards’ properties from which they are derived arc 
improved. The current financial props by providing grants 
and loans by State Govts, to enable the boards to make both 
ends meet can’t help to permanently improve their financial 
position. Thus, we are convinced that unless and until the 
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iironc of Waif institutions is suitably raised, the problems 
of fittanrial paucity faced by the State Boards would 
continue. 

The Committee further finds that whilst the attention is 
piiJ mostly to the inadequate income of the State Wakf 
hoards, the none-too satisfactory financial position of most of 
the important Wakf properties linked to mosques, idgahs, 
tnambaras and the like is lost sight of. The cost of 
maiatcnance of these important institutions has increased 
enormously due to current price situation. Added to it, the 
sabq liill of the staff necessary to run these institutions has 
also gone up. Whilst cvpcnditure has increased steeply, the 
income has remained stationary'. The cause of this imbalance 
is the inability of the State Wakf boards to increase the rents 
of the urban immovable properties which nearly in all cases 
arc the main source of income of such institutions. We find 
that in the case of several important mosques, imambaras, 
and gravcj-ards it has become impossible for the Mutawalli of 
Committee of management to maintain them properly with 
the result that there is general impression of decay and 
dilapidation. 

Wakf institutions which arc so^alled "public wakfs" and 
which had at one lime or other come under the control of 
the Custodian of Eracucc Property, following the partition of 
the countiy, have suffered the most. Section 2(F) of the 
Administration of Evacuee Property Act, 1950 to the c.xtcnt it 
is material defines "evacuee properly as any property of any 
evacuee (whether held by him as owner or as a trustee or as a 
bcncficiaty or as a tenant or in any other capacity)'. In this 
Act, sf^cial provision existed in respect of certain trust 
ptof^rties including Wakfs. It is provided in section 11(1) 
that "where any property is in trust being a public purpose of 
a religious or charitable nature (Wakf) that property shall 
remain vested in custodian only until such time as the new 
tmMccs art not appointed by the Central Government". 
Endcr Section ll(ii) in respect of Wakf-alat-aulat (a)whcrc 
the Mutawalli is an cvmcuce the property forming the subject 
m.ittcr of the Wakf shall vest in the custodian subject to the 
tight of the hcncficiarics as under the Wakf, if any, who arc 
not evacuees, the rights and interests' of such of the 
j'cncfidaries .is arc evacuees shall alone vest in the custodian, 
l-ndcr the abovUKjuotcd provisions, for sufficiently long 
penod, most of the Wakf including "public Wakfs" come 
unucr the control and jurisdiction of the custodian in the 
on. Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh 
a.. Rajasthan. During this pcricxi, the custodian has leased 
o« vaiu.ihlc agricultural land on low rentals and also rented 
out valuable urlian properties only on nominal rents. The 
C‘ Jimiaa of "Punjab Wakf Board" has pointed out to us. as 
(i 'ai' ' |^''j^"han Wakf board, that shops under other 
-u.. mp tn the heart of the market in the various cities of 
rented out on paltry rent of Re. 1/- or 
reo.iih mostly in f.ivour of refugees from 
a is.am All these Ic.ise holders and tenants have, howcvxr, 
.miitiej fxnni.S5ivr occupants and tenants even after the 
_ .^.imistmlK-c control of these properties passed into the 
-••'-s p respcciiv-c Wakf tKxirds. They can neither be 
under the Extension of Limitation Act, 1959, 
, 1 ..' Suitably raised becau.se of provisions of 

T>*' prevailing in the Slates. 

j,f . L^nimittce is of opinion that this sorry state of 

'rs, though necessitated by circumstances beyond 
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anybody’s control, should not be allowed to continue when 
almost normalcy has returned. The position needs to be 
corrected and in our opinion the only way to do so is to 
e.'tcmpt Wakfs of a public nature from the provisions of the 
Rent Control Acts prevailing in the States. 

The control of letting of urban property is a Slate subject 
belonging to List 2 of the 7ih Schedule of the Constitution. 
Wc foresee the difficulty and the reluctance of the Central 
Govt, to offer advice to the State Govis. in this matter 
because the "raison d’ etre" of such legislation is the 
protection of the tenant from whims of an unscrupulous 
landlord. There is much to be said in favour of legislation 
which seeks to limit these whims of a landlord in dealing with 
his tenants. But in case of Wakfs of a public nature the 
advantage to be derivxd for the benefit of public institutions, 
which happen to be the main beneficiaries from suitable 
increase in the income of the properties which serve them 
far outweigh any consideration which weighed in restricting 
the power of individual landlords. 

Wc arc of the opinion that it may be possible to 
persuade the State Govrts. to exempt all "public purpose, and 
as a matter of fact, all public trusts, endowinents belonging 
to all communities" from the provisions of Rent Control 
Act. All properties belonging to Central Govt, and State 
Govts, or local authorities havx been exempted from all the 
provisions of Rent Control Act in different Stales. In the 
Rajasthan Premises (Control of Rent and Eviction) Act 
No.l7 of 1950 under clause (c) of sub-section (11) of section 2 
of the Act, any premises which arc meant to be places of 
public amusement or sports such as cicnema buildings, 
theatres and the like and which arc let out for being used 
as such, have been c.xcmptcd from the provisions of the said 
Act. In most of the Acts, the premises occupied by State or 
Central Govt servunts have been exempted from the 
provisions of Rent Control Acts. The properties owned by 
Wakf or trusts of a public nature should not, in evaluating 
their utility to society, be placed at a lower level than a 
cinema or theatre. It is for these reasons that Slates of 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and M>’Sorc havx already exempted 
properties attached to pubic Wakf from the provisions of 
Rent Control Acts. We arc informed that the Govl. of 
Rajasthan and Delhi Administration have also agreed in 
principle to grant similar exemptions. 

In most of the Rent Control Acts the State Gov1. has 
been empowered to exempt through notification any class or 
catcgoiy of properties from all or some of the provisions of 
the Rent Control Acts prcv'alcnt in the State concerned. It 
should, therefore, be possible in the case of States wherein 
such a provision exists in the Rent Control Act to notify the 
exemption of all public Wakfs, trusts and endowments from 
the operation of the Rent Control Act forthwith without 
resorting to legislation. 

As legislation on the subject comes under the State list, 
wx are unable to recommend any amendment for the said 
purpose in the Central Wakf Act 29 of 1951. W'c, 
thcre-forc.rccommcnd to the Central Govi. to use all the 
persausKx resources at its disposal to prevail upon the Stale 
Govts, to grant the necessary exemption to Wakfs from the 
operation of Rent Control Act. The iniliativx in respect of 
Union Territories can be taken by the Central Govt, itself. 
This, in our view, is the sine qua non of cffcctivx 
improvxments of Wakf institutions in the Slates. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Expert Committee on Unemployment set up a 
Working Group on Financial and Fiscal Measures under its 
office Memorandum No.9/2/ 71-ECU (Tcch)/F & PM dated 
22nd September, 1971, to suggest suitable strategics for 
employment generation both short-term and long-term in- 
cluding technical, financial, and fiscal measures in respect of 
different sectors of the economy. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To suggest suitable strategies for employment generation 
both short-term and long-term including technical, financial 
and fiscal measures in respect of different sectors of the 
economy. The Working Group ssill with regard to the subject 
allocated to it, ascertain facts, locate the main problem areas, 
examine solutions for the problems and suggest such of them 
as it would commend for the Committee’s consideration. 

COMENTS 

Introduction; Strategy for an Employment Policy; Tech- 
nical, Rnancial and Fiscal Measures; Criteria for Incentives; 
Suggestions for New Incentive schemes; Acknowledgment; 
Annexures I to X. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The unemployment problem in India cannot be 
separated from the problem of large scale poverty. The solu- 
tion to both the problems lies in the provision of gainful 
employment and raising the productivity of the labour force 
through appropriate planning policies (the incidence of large 
scale unemployment, both overt and disguised, at existing 
levels of techniques being found low). 

The problem of raising productivity levels is essentially a 
problem of economic planning which includes the expansion 
of the core sector of the economy. Yet employment objective 
as part of the overall planning objective can be achieved 
through the adoption of labour intensive techniques in 
projects that are selected as an integral part of the Plan. 

The wage fund constraint needs to be more specifically 


introduced into the planning process and income distribution 
changes and their effects on employment specifically con- 
sidered. 

Mechanisation should not generally be allowed unless it 
leads indirectly to more employment and/or more surplus 
generation. Specific types of mechanisation in agriculture 
thwarting the employment generation efforts of the new 
agricultural technology need to be discouraged. 

An area/activity approach is needed to supplement the 
core industrialisation programme in a manner such that in- 
tegrative type of employment generating activities may be 
promoted in selected areas. 

Suggestions for New Incentive Schemes 

Owing to lack of reliable and relevant statistics and the 
simultaneous operation of regulations and controls and ex- 
tension of other facilities it becomes difficult to form any 
considered judgment regarding the effect of incentives. But 
there is no doubt that on all its major fronts to secure more 
employment, viz, reduction of excess capacity, stimulation of 
labour-intensive techniques, encouragement of small-scale 
industry, altering the pattern of demand in favour of labour- 
intensive commodities, regional dispersal of economic ac- 
tivity, encouragement of exports, and general aid to more 
production and investment, the success has been very limited. 
The system, therefore, needs to be oriented with reference 
to; 

1. The total amount of incenthe that should be offered; 

2. the type of incentives that should be offered; and 

3. other steps that may be simultaneously needed. 

What the reasonable level of incentives should be cannot 

be said a priori; in conjunction with other devices they must 
be powerful enough to achieve the objectives in view. The 
level would, therefore, vary with the detailed circumstances. 
In this connection one must bear in mind the level of protec- 
tion against foreign competition now regarded as reasonable 
by many development economists and the level of tariffs and 
quantitathe import controls actually prevalent in many 
developing countries. TTicrc is no perfect analogy between 
international and interregional trade. Prospects of greater 
labour and capital mobility, the accepted ideal of free com- 
modity movements and possibilities of regional income trans- 
fers and of equalisation of public services through fiscal 
operations make a region very different from a nation. But 
some regional economists have expressed dissatisfaction with 
the lower level of differential advantages as being a cause of 
persistent regional imbalance. Any level of incentives, there- 
fore, cannot be easily ruled out as too high in itself; it has to 
be considered in conjunction with the duration, the detailed 
objective, and the efficacy of other alternative devices. At 
the same time, the incentives must not impose a high burden 
on the Budget. From this point of view, it appears that, to 
the extent possible, a new proposal for incentive to do some- 
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thing, say, make greater use of labour, should be combined 
with a disincentive to discourage greater use of capital, or 
removal of an existing incentive. Such a combination of in- 
centives and disincentives wTiuld minimise the revenue loss to 
the Government. In terms of this approach a set of measures 
has been indicated below; 

It has been found that in recent )'eais the trend has been 
in favour of capital intensive technology. This is largely the 
result of modernisation of the methods of production. Un- 
doubtedly, it would be wrong to deliberately deny ourselves 
the advantages of modem technology, where it economizes 
the use of both labour and capital, or wdiere it is essential in 
the interests of safety or needed precision or surplus for 
growth. But it is equally true that within this larger objective, 
in a capital-scarce economy, where wage-profit ratio in cer- 
tain lines may not reflect the labour-capital endownnent, it is 
essential to economise the use of capital and encourage 
greater use of labour. Many of our existing incentive systems 
work in the reverse direction and, therefore, need to be 
reoriented. 

Removal of Interest Subsidy 

It has been observed that there has been a hidden sub- 
sidy in the form of concessional interest rate charged by 
financial institutions. This subsidy should be generally done 
away with, not only with reference to large-scale but also 
small-scale enterprises. An increase in interest rate will raise 
the prices governed on a cost plus basis specially in those 
concerns where the capital borrowed from financial institu- 
tions is large. Where development and welfare effects of such 
a price rise are felt to be adverse, a subsidy can be given. 
We do not think this will be essential over a wide sphere. If 
the development of a particular sector is considered vital on 
the ground of its potential contribution to the economy 
which is not reflected in commercial balanccshect and where 
a subsidy will not help, it may be legitimate to allow finandal 
institutions to charge concessional interest rates. For their 
smooth and successful operation, financial institutions should 
enjoy some flexibility in their operations, including fixation of 
interest rales and repayment periods. Owing to their close 
and intimate touch with the enterprises they are in a good 
position to judge the business side. Many of these institutions 
and commercial banks are either nationalised or closely con- 
trolled by the Government, and they can be trusted to cany 
out the tasks assigned to them. 

Subsidy to Employment 

It would be worthwhile considering whether this measure 
cannot be reinforced by making employment of labour more 
attractive. An effective way, which has been tried with some 
success in other countries, is to treat wages more favourably 
for tax purposes than other expenditure items. It would be 
more appropriate though more difficult to relate the 
weighted wage bill to the number of persons employed rather 
than the wage bill as such. A possible alternathe would be to 
giw undertakings relief in respect of their social security con- 
tributions. 

There are, however, a large number of difficulties as- 
^ated with the employment subsidy. In the first place, to 
eep It financially manageable and create an impact, the sub- 
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sidy ^’en to additional employment can be manipulated by 
break-up of units, closure of an old unit and starting of a new 
one, etc. A subsidy adopting this criterion would necessarily 
have to be confined to only large-scale enterprises. The addi- 
tional employment covered will only be direct. In the case of 
agro-industries, important from the view-point of backward 
areas, the more indirect employment in input supplying 
farms will not be taken into account. An employment sub- 
sidy is, therefore, to be ruled out both on administrative and 
financial considerations. 

Subsidies Related to Capital 

The major defect of the existing system of incentives is 
that most of the concessions are linked to capital and some 
to fixed capital and, therefore, entrepreneurs maybe induced 
to use more of capital. To stimulate production and invest- 
ment in the private sector, capital and enterprise must be at- 
tracted and this can only be done by making the rate of 
return attractive. Assuming that this cannot be done through 
a change in the external environment, it has to be managed 
through incentives. From the view-point of the entrepreneur, 
assuming he is likely to get the same amount, he would 
prefer a capital subsidy to one on production and the latter 
to a development rebate and a development rebate to a tax 
holiday. From the view-point of the economy, a concession 
linked to productive employment would be welcomed; if a 
subsidy to employment is ruled put, production, profits or in- 
vestment are the alternatives to be considered. A production 
subsidy will have to be given at varying rates. This makes it 
cumbersome. It will generally have to be linked with the ex- 
isting system of excise duty or sales tax or in the alternative it 
will necessitate a new apparatus. Between profits and invest- 
ment the former would be a preferable base. Investment 
may not necessarily fructify in more production or employ- 
ment and capital can be substituted for labour. 

Tax-exempt Profits and Reserves 

We feel that as far as priority industries are concerned, a 
powerful uniform incentive not related to investment that can 
be offered to them is to completely exempt their profits from 
income taxation for a period, say, three years after the com- 
mencement of production. This will also serve as an effec- 
tive inducement to quick and efficient operation. This will 
differ from the existing tax holiday incentive both in its 
coverage and the link to capital. Under the tax holiday 
scheme, the tax exempt profits arc related to own capital 
which would mean that more profits obtained from greater 
use of labour will have full impact of taxation. In addition, 
for such industries a scheme of investment reserves as in 
Sweden can be considered. While in Sweden such a scheme 
is used mainly as a counter cyclical measure its modified ver- 
sion can be used in our country for growth of certain selected 
industries and for development of selected backward areas. 
Industrial concerns may be permitted to transfer upto 30% of 
their pre-tax profits to a special investment reserve fund. 
The whole of these should be deposited with the Govern- 
ment and should be made available to industries for invest- 
ment in specified types of economic activities or for invest- 
ment in selected backward areas. The Government should 
pay a reasonable rate of interest on these reserves. If the 
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companies desire to use the rcsers’cs for other purposes, they 
should be permitted to do so only after the pa)ment of the 
tax. Naturally they should not be allonxd interest on this 
part of the reserves. Such a scheme will also act as inciden- 
tal incentisx to company savings. 

The devices for small-scale industries, it has been found 
from experience, can be more effective if the.se are in the 
form of assistance than Tiscal or monetary concessions. This 
has been appreciated by the authorities and efforts on these 
lines have al.so been made. However, there is considerable 
scope for expanding facilities in this field. 

Reservation of Production 

A section of industry has been reserved for small scale 
and village industry sector. This has given some protection 
to small industries. A relevant point here is the difference in 
the cost of production between small and large units. It is 
likely that due to economies of scale, cost per unit of produc- 
tion may be relatively lower in large-scale capital intensive 
units than in small-scale ones; encouragement to small-scale 
industries under these circumstances, one may argue, would 
imply promoting inefficient units of production. Ihis line of 
rea.soning rests on a static view of the situation. The produc- 
tion processes in village industries and some small-scale in- 
dustries arc still traditional. With multiplicity of measures 
aimed at improving the technique of production, uplifting of 
traditional skills through proper training, marketing and 
credit facilities etc. which are being taken, the economic per- 
formance of these industries can improve substantially. Once 
this happens, the gap in costs of production between small 
and large units may be eliminated. A note of caution m.iy, 
however, be sounded in this connection. Village or small 
scale industries should not be gnen special encouragement 
only because they give employment specially now as we will 
have a public assistance programme. The heart of the 
problem is to master the art of locating lines in cases the 
comparathe differences in costs can be quickly bridged, the 
devices through which this can be done and their effective 
implementation. Errors in these can prove costly and can 
make the whole programme a drag on economic growth. 

Ancillary Products 

The major role of small-scale sector is in ancillary 
products. The development of ancillary industries is also 
necessary to reduce the cost of production of the main 
product. The growth of ancillarics can be fostered if a 
machinery can be devised to coordinate the development of 
large-scale parent industry and of ancillary industries, right 
from the initial stage. In order that the full potential of 
major industries for area growlh is realised, it is important 
that their backward and forward linkages should be studied 
and plans should be laid down in advance as to howr the area 
could be prepared to benefit most from these linkages. This 
is possible if a Joint Committee of small and large industry 
organisations is set up to examine the applications for in- 
dustrial licensing from this angle and indicate possible areas 
for ancillaries connected with parent industiy. 

Location of ancillaries may have to be done near the 
parent units. In other cases it would be desirable to locate 
small-scale industries at selected growth centres rather than 


spread all over the country. This step will result in con- 
siderable economics in infrastructure and facilitate provision 
of other ‘assistance’ services. Therefore, incenthe schemes, 
instead of being general must as far as possible be specific in 
regard lo location. 

Regional Development Corporation 

It has been accepted that a definite effort has to be made 
for dispersing industries to backward areas. The industries 
so selected need the greatest efforts to develop through 
provision of facilities normally kicking in such areas and a 
system of incentives. A rapid and selective expansion of the 
economic .and social overheads will have to be planned by the 
Government keeping this in view. When these centres 
achieve a degree of viability the incentives can be wiihdrawa. 

We feel that the best agency lo look after such areas 
would be the Regional Development Corporation which 
would also be responsible for selecting homogeneous areas 
for intensive activilyvsay, development blocks. While the 
selection of such are.is shall be mainly on economic grounds, 
soci.il considerations may also be given some explicit weight 
e g. development of a vi.ib1c agriculture and related industrial 
possibilities may be considered for a diy farming tract. Since 
we contemplate that important inccniises should be given 
by the Central Government for the economic development of 
the area the selection of arc-vs must l>c approved by an all- 
India body which should ensure uniformity and cooidination 
among different States in this matter. W'c suggest that the 
Industrial Development Bank of India which has already 
taken some steps in this direction of area surveys and area 
planning may be entrusted with this task. Considering the dif- 
ferences in the financial and administrative capacities of dif- 
ferent State Governments, the seed money for such Corpora- 
tions may be provided by the Government of India. The 
Government of India may also prepre a roster of trained 
managerial and technical personnel lo man suCii institutions 
and may make available the required expertise, as and when 
requested. Training facilities may also be provided. The 
Regional Development Corporation will play an acthe role in 
the prepralion of area development plans and channel the 
efforts of State level agencies, term lending institutions, and 
nationalised banks for the implementation of the projects it 
preprts. It will have lo decide whether, having regard lo the 
nature of the project, it will be preferable to put it in the 
public, joint or cooperative scclorl If the project has to deal 
with atomistic input producers, there will be a strong case for 
such a preference; in other cases it will try lo get private 
entrepreneurs interested in them. The Reponal Develop- 
ment Corporations may sponsor such act'ivilics Ihcmsehes if 
other agencies art not forthcoming and also, if nccessaiy, 
engage in the provision of certain types of infrastructure ac- 
tivities e.g., veterinary facilities in the case of a dairying 
project, spedfic training farililies and construction of ap- 
proach roads, etc. In short, although their role is generally 
expected to be that of planning and promotion, they may- 
play a direct entrepreneurial role themsehes and lake action 
for removal of spedfic bottlenecks lo area development. 

The pattern of development of backward areas that we 
visualize is such that at the end of a fixed period, say, five to 
ten years, the backward areas should grow into developed 
ones, so that spcdal attention lo them should be no longer 
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essential. We, therefore, recommend that there should be a 
periodical review of the status of selected areas. 

Capital Grant 

The major deficiencies in such backward areas will be 
lack of local entrepreneurship and skilled labour. To attract 
them from outside sufficient inducements may be needed. 
Very often in such areas the likelihood of new economic ac- 
tivities being successfully carried out is heavily discounted. A 
development rebate or exemption of profits from tax has, 
therefore, little appeal. Experience in other countries has 
revealed that a capital grant is more effective in this connec- 
tion, as it has an immediate impact. Since it is contingent 
only on the act of investment it accrues soon and improves 
the liquidity position. We, therefore, recommend a capital 
grant to all new units set up in selected backward areas. For 
administrative reasons very small units will have to be kept 
out. In view of our plea for the entire abolition of all State 
incentives we think it will be fair to increase the capital grant 
to 20 per cent. 

Inducements to Mobility of Crucial Personnel 

The movement of industry to growth centres will call for 
some mobility of labour from nearby areas. Advance plan- 
ning uill have to be done for providing adequate civic 
amenities to such labour and also for meeting costs of move- 
ment. In Sweden, to tackle the problem of pockets of un- 
employment in an overall situation of virtually full employ- 
ment (2 per cent unemployment) an elaborate system of such 
allowances has been successfully operated. In India, due to a 
large number of unemployed, it may not be feasible to ex- 
tend such inducements to all of them in view of limited fiscal 
resources. But a scheme on these lines, restricted to some 
crucial personnel, maybe thought of oncxperimental basis. 

The major changes suggested in technical, fiscal and 
financial devices may be briefly summarised as follows: 

In the present Indian context, fiscal and financial incen- 
tives should not generally be essential for stimulating produc- 
tion and investment. A speedier, more consistent and more 
purposeful administration of controls and regulations may be 
more helpful in this connection. 

In the public sector, the employment objective can be 
directly achieved. Incentives ate, therefore, not essential ex- 
cept in public industrial and commercial undertakings and 
that also for only accounting and management control pur- 
poses. They may be necessary in the private sector to 
supplement and reinforce controls and regulations. 

In the private sector, the unorganized parts like agricul- 
ture' and village and small industry suffer from such hand- 
icaps as need radical organisational changes, detailed con- 
trols, and a widespread extension of public services facilities. 
Technical devices are more helpful in their case. On the 
other hand, the organized parts are in a position to fully 
benefit from incentives. 

The incentives to industry are many, but they have 
They have been introduced and 
mMificd from time to time for various conflicting purposes, 
t IS difficult to quantify them or even reduce them to a com- 
mon pattern. There is no detailed reliable information about 
a tvorking of these incentives. The varying State incentives 
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arc likely to work at cross purposes like competitive adver- 
tising. The more advanced States because of their better 
financial position and administration are likely to do much 
better in this regard. 

The major fiscal incentives given by the Central Govern- 
ment for industry in developed areas are the development 
rebate and the tax holiday. The withdrawal of development 
rebate has been announced from May 31, 1974. In our 
opinion, this is a correct step. Tax holiday benefit also in its 
present form should be withdrawn, as it is linked to capital. 
All-India term lending institutions charge concessional inter- 
est rate for all their loans. The continuance of this practice, 
in spite of utmost scrutiny by the institutions, is likely to 
promote generally the greater use of capital and capital- 
intensive techniques and should be generally done away with. 

A subsidy to organized industry based on the number of 
persohs employed appears as the best device to encourage 
laboul- intensive techniques and thus employment but, owing 
to many administrative and financial difficulties, it is not 
recommended. 

To stimulate investment and production in new risky 
capital intensive industries of great national importance 
where reasonable profit is unlikely immediately, incentives 
may be used. These may take the form of a modified tax 
holiday,complete tax exemptions for a period say three years, 
and permission to use tax-free investment reserves. Com- 
panies should be allowed to deposit with the Government 30 
per cent of their pre-tax profits and these should not be li- 
able to company taxation. 

Small industry is given the special incentives of price 
preference in Government purchases, concessional interest 
rate, lower duties, etc. The major benefits the units get are, 
however, from reservation of the market and the Central and 
State facilities extended to them. In view of their important 
role in the economy,they are entitled to favoured treatment. 
A concessional interest on loans to them should, however,be 
ruled out. Though it may help them against the large-scale 
units, it may lead to their adoption of more capital intensive 
techniques. In protecting them great care should be exercised 
in selection, in nursing them, through the period of protec- 
tion, and ensuring that the protection comes to an end soon. 
A more promising approach to helping the small-scale in- 
dustry may be through planning of ancillaiy industries round 
large-scale units based on a careful study of forward and 
backward linkages. A joint committee of small and large in- 
dustry organisations should be set up to indicate the pos- 
sible areas for ancillary industries connected with parent in- 
dustry. 

It may be possible to some extent to shift demand from 
capital-intensive commodities to labour-intensive com- 
modities especially in case of capital-intensive luxury items. 
The contemplated programmes in the Approach Paper 
through their changed emphasis on the poverty problem 
should ensure this automatically but it may be possible to 
make a further dent on the problem by shifting consumption 
in favour of labour-intensive commodities. 

Area planning is likely to prove the most important ap- 
proach to the problem of employment and development. In- 
dustries whose establishment can lead to the development of 
an area should be given the needed encouragement to 
counter this situational handicap. In view of the various 
growfth prerequisites, both the area and the industry need 
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APPOINTMENT 

In terms of the revenue it brings, Central excise is the 
largest single tax levied in India. On the latest figures avail- 
able (1973-74 Budget), it yields avei Rs. 2,700 crores and 
constitutes nearly S49o of the tax res-enue of the Union 
Government. The manner of its levy is, therefore, of con- 
siderable importance. Our comrm'ttee has been entrusted 
with the task of reviewing the relevant procedures vrith 
reference to intended objecthes and actual operation. We 
have also been asked to examine the oiganisational and ad- 
ministrath-e set up of Central Excise. Our Report is sub- 
mitted in two volumes. Volume I deals with procedure and 
volume II with organisation. The terras of reference, the 
stages of our enquiry and the scheme of this volume are ex- 
plained in the present chapter. We may begjn with a very 
brief account to be later elaborated of the historical back- 
ground of the enquiry in so far as it concerns procedure. " ' 

For a quarter of a century, from 1S43 to 1968, the stan- 
dard pattern of excise levy and collection was for the official 
concerned to assess duty, vxrify payment, and supervise 
clearance before the goods produced were allowed to be 
removed from the factory. In addition, a 'gate pass' was 
prescribed in 1949. This had to accompany each consignment 
of goods. Each gate pass had to set out the relevant par- 
ticulars and be countersigned by the assessing officer. Some 
years later, it was decided to make a selective start with a 
more flexible procedure. In 1956-57 and again in 1962 cer- 
tain commodities were brought under what was termed an 
audit type of control. This enabled the goods to be cleared 
without the prior intervention of an Excise Officer for either 
assessment of duty or of countersignature of the gate pass. 

The adoption of this procedure was at the time optional. 
Thereafter, on June 1, 1968, Government introduced what is 
known as the Self-Removal Procedure (SRP). The new pro- 
cedure was extended on a compulsory basis to some 59 com- 
modities. Under this scheme,excisablc goods produced by a 


manufacturer could be cleared by him after he had deter- 
mined the duty Uability himself, without a central excise of- 
ficer having to be present for assessment or clearance. On 
August 1, 1969, the procedure was made applicable to all 
other excisable commodities as well, with the only exception 
of unmanufactured tobacco. Any new additions made from 
time to time to the list of exosable commodities also fall 
within the purview of SRP, but they are first placed under 
physical control for three to four months. On May 28, when 
the budget of the Central Government for 1971-72 was 
presented to Parliament, the Finance Minister said that he 
proposed to set up a committee to review the Self Removal 
Procedure with a view to suggesting improvements which 
could reduce the leakage of revenue. It was in pursuance of 
this statement that the Central Excise (Self Removal Proce- 
dure) Review Committee was set up under Government of 
India, Ministry of Finance (Department of Revenue and In- 
surance) vide Resolution NoA-II013/E/134/ 71-AdJV 
dated October,!!, 1971. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1. To review the working of the Self Removal Procedure 
•"-Scheme in the Central Excise Department in all its .aspects 

irrcluding-aiian^sis of its merits and demerits vis- a- vis 'the 
previous systems of physicalconjrol and particularly enquire: 

(a) to what extent the Self RenibvaT'PrDcedute-has' 
achieved the objectives set out when the scheme was intro- 
duced; 

(b) whether the Self Removal Procedure has led to or 
afforded greater scope for evasion of Central Excise duty and 
if so, to assess the magnitude of such evasion, and also 
whether such evasion is confined to any particular industry/ 
industries or any sector of the industry/industries and the 
causes thereof; and 

(c) to recommend changes considered necessary in exist- 
ing Rules and/or procedures to plug the loopholes leading 
to evasion of duty. 

2. To examine whether there arc any items in the Cfcntral 
Excise Tariff (excluding tobacco) which, having regard to the 
safety of revenue, are not suited to be cleared, under the 
Self Removal Procedure in its present form and if so, to sug- 
gest modifications or alterations in the mode of assessment 
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and collection of duty on such items and suitable Rules and/ 
or procedure thereof. 

3. To examine the e.xisting organisational and administra- 
tive set-up of the Central Excise Department employed for 
levy and collection of Central Excise duties under the Self 
Removal Procedure and to advise the Government in the 
light of the suggestions and recommendations made wth 
reference to (1) and (2) above, on such reorganisation as may 
be considered necessary keeping also in view the various 
agency functions (like those under the customs, Gold Con- 
trol and other Acts) which the Central Excise Department is 
at present entrusted with; and 

4. To make any other recommendations germane to the 
objectives of this investigation. 

5. The Committee’s terms of reference do not extend 
merely to a review of the working of SRP. They cover practi- 
cally the entire gamut of the Excise Department’s activities 
with which SRP is intertwined. The enquiry may be said to 
extend to excise procedures generally (with the exception of 
those pertaining to unmanufactured tobacco) and to the en- 
tire organisation concerned with the implementation of these 
procedures. 

CONTENTS 

Volume I: Procedure: Background; Data and Evidence; 
Recommendations; Appendix and Annexures: 

Volume 11: Organisation: Background; New Patterns; ■ 
Structural Re-oiganisation; Personnel; Short Term and Long 
Term Aspects; Institutional Reform; Conclusions; Summary. 

SUMMARY 

Volume I (PROCEDURE) 

GENERAL 

Introductory 

In terms of revenue it brings. Central Excise is the 
largest single tax levied in India. On the latest figures avail- 
able (1973- 1974 Budget), it yields over Rs. 2,700 crores and 
constitutes nearly 50% of the tax revenue of the Union 
Government. The manner of its levy is, therefore, of con- 
siderable importance. The Committee has been entrusted 
with the task of reviewing the relevant procedures with 
reference to intended objectives and actual operation. It has 
also been asked to examine the organisational and ad- 
ministrative set up of Central Excise. 

The Tax and Exemptions 

Duties of Excise ate levied and collected on all excisable 
goods which ate produced or manufactured in India at the 
rates set forth in the Rrst Schedule to the Central Excises 
and Salt Act, 1944. Excisable goods ate defined in the Act as 
'goods specified in the First Schedule as being subject to a 
duly of excise." 

The First Schedule presently covets some 123 com- 
modities. Duty rates differ from item to item and where 
there is sub-division, from sub-item to sub-item. A large 
number of excise lernes.ate multi-point in their operation. 
Broadly, duties of excise are either specific or ad valorem in 
character, though there are a number of variants: (1) ad 
valorem-cum-specific, , (2) specific-cum-valorem, or (3) 
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specific or ad valorem whichever is higher. In certain cases, 
duties are specific for certain sub-items and ad valorem or a 
mixture of ad valorem or specific for others. For the purpose 
of determining the liability of a product to duty or the ap- 
propriate rate of duty applicable to it, it has to be classified 
on the basis of the criteria laid down which,illustratively, in- 
clude such factors as sucrose content related to temperature, 
flashing point, flame height, viscosity, count, average count, 
demirage, diameter, sectional area, shape, circuit ampereage, 
voltage, horse power, intended use, commercial parlance, etc. 
Value in the case of goods subject to ad VTilorem duties and 
such physical factors as weight (in some cases sectional 
weight), volume, thickness, length, area, etc. in the case of 
specific duties have also to be taken into account. In certain 
cases, goods arc accounted for or sold by the producers on 
the basis of weight but duty rates or concessional duty slabs 
are based on volume; in such cases, quantities eligible for ex- 
emption of assessment have to be computed on the basis of 
notional conversion formulae. The same diversity on a much 
wider scale is desirable in notifications issued by Govern- 
ment. 

In the case of ad valorem duties, the value of excisable 
goods is determined in accordance with provisions of law 
contained in section 4 of the Act. Several difficulties have 
been experienced from time to time in the working of the 
provisions sited. By and large, they relate to (i) admissibility 
of deductions on account of items such as equalised freight 
and post-manufacturing expenses (e.g. on after-sales service) 
which are included in the price charged or invoiced, (ii) 
determination of value in the case of excisable components 
which do not by themselves command a price or market, (iii) 
admissibility of discounts of different kinds, (iv) determina- 
tion of value in the case of new products which enter the 
market for the first time,' and (v) admissibility of prices 
charged by a producer from a sole distributor or distributors. 
The existing provisions have undergone alterations by 
amending legislation (Act 22 of 1973). The new provisions 
come into force on a date to be notified by Government. 

The Act empowers Government to fix tariff values for 
goods chargeable to duty and ad valorem rates. Apart from 
tariff values, several other expedients are employed from 
time to time to get over the difficulties of valuation ex- 
perienced in relation to certain commodities or in particular 
situations. These include (i) acceptance of prices fixed by 
Government from time to time under different enactments, 
(ii) operation on the basis of transacted prices indicated by 
the assessees, (iii) acceptance of rate contract prices as asses- 
sable values, and (iv) operation on the basis of the cost of 
production plus a reasonable margin of profit for com- 
modities produced for captive consumption. 

Compounded levy schemes have been evolved from time 
to time for a certain number of commodities. At present, 
these schemes apply to (1) Khandsari sugar, (2) cotton yam 
produced by a manufacturer who uses the whole or part of 
such yam in the manufacture of cotton fabn'cs in his own fac- 
tory, (3) electric battery plates, (4) coarse grain plyrvood, (5) 
embroidery, (6) cotton fabrics processcd(with stentering and 
mercerising machines) without the aid of power, and (7) cot- 
ton fabrics produced on powerlooms. The basic consideration 
on which these schemes are extended to different industries 
would appear to be the prevalence in the industry concerned 
of a large sector of small producers whom it would be dif- 



ficult to control under the normal procedure. Duty liability 
is fixed with reference to some identifiable equipment used 
by the producer, after taking into account the average 
production of the commodity concerned and other relevant 
factors. The Central Government have the power to exempt, 
by notification in the official gazette, and subject to such con- 
ditions as may be specified in the notification, any excisable 
goods from the whole or any part of duty leviable on such 
goods. Barring a few exceptions, the exemptions notified 
cover the entire gamut of Central excise. There are nearly 
one thousand live notifications texlay by virtue of which duty 
reliefs are afforded. It appears that some three hundred tariff 
rates have, as a result of the issue of notifications of exemp- 
tions, been multiplied into more than two thousand effective 
rates. 

There is a miscellany of purposes expected to be served 
by individual exemption. Some of the objectives are for 
promotion of exports, increase of production, conservation 
of resources, development of backward areas, convenience of 
administration, support to programmes of public health and 
family planning and, reduction of the cumulative impact of 
multi-point levies. But much more important and pervasive 
than any of these has been the objective of encouraging the 
establishment and growth of small-scale industries in the 
country. This purpose underlies a wide range of exemptions. 
In seeking to give effect to it, however, so many different 
parameters and criteria have been used as to what is, and 
»’hs} is not, 3 smsli iwir nilh tskretios to portioolsr 
modities, that a bewildering variety of exemptions has come 
into being all of which purport to help the small sector. 
There are several other forms of exemptions which do not re- 
late directly to the small scale sector. Duty exemptions have 
been assailed on several grounds. One of the major points 
made is that they lead to fragmentation and pseudo- 
fragmentation. It has also been stated that where duty is ex- 
empted upto certain levels of production or where rates of 
levy increase with higher output, duty exemptions have the 
effect of inhibiting or restricting production. It is claimed 
that fiscal preferences for different sectors within the same 
industry upset the economic equilibrium between them. The 
Public Accounts Committee have criticised the executive's 
power to exempt. It has also criticised exemptions from the 
administrative angle. Another important point made is that 
exemptions render assessment an unnecessarily elaborate 
and time-consuming process. It is generally agreed that 
schemes of exemptions provide considerable scope for eva- 
sion and avoidance of Central Excise duties. Tlie evasion is 
facilitated by the withdrawal of physical controls under SRP. 

From 55 commodities, yielding a revenue of Rs. 48931 
crores in 1961-62, the excise tariff expanded in 1973-74 to 123 
commodities expected to yield a revenue of Rs. 2741.25 
crores. 

Data relating to revenue realised from excisable com- 
modities (other than unmanufactured tobacco) show that on 
the basis of sanctioned Budget Estimates for 1973-74 the top 
23 commodities (with a yield of more than Rs. 20 crores 
each)together account for Rs. 2229 crores or more than 84% 
of the total Budget realisation. With the next 17 items also, 
included, the first 40 commodities account for Rs. 2464 
crores or 92.8% of the tc‘.al,the balance of 7.11% (or Rs. 188 
crores) being the total revenue contribution of no fewer than 
77 commodities. Included in this number are 29 commodities 


which account individually for less than Rs. one crore and in 
the aggregate for Rs. 12.38 crores. 

From 1963-64 to 1970-71, the excise revenue increased 
from Rs. 662.77 crores to Rs.1675.41 crores or by Rs. 1012.64 
crores. The increase was broadly accounted for by the 
following;- 


(Rs. crores) 

I Growth in consumption or/and increase 

in price where duties are ad valorem 477.16(47.1%) 

II Increases in duty rates 477.75(47.2%) 

III Extension of excise of new items 57.73(5.7%) . 

Total: 101X64(1000%) 

Classification of factories in terms of revenue realised 
during 1971-72, shows that: 

(i) the four highest revenue slabs, which comprise units 
yielding a revenue of more than Rs. one crore each include 
only 13%of the total number of duty paying units (excluding 
powerlooms covered by the special procedure). In terms of 
revenue, however, they account for nearly 70% of the total 
realization. 

(ii) factories falling in the lowest revenue slabs and yield- 
ing a revenue of less than Rs. one lakh each account for only 
Rs. 25.68 crores or 1.28% of the total revenue. But numeri- 
cally they comprise as many as 18,874 units or more than 
78% of total number of duty paying factories; and 

(iii) the rest of the duty paying units, which may be con- 
sidered as the medium sector (with a revenue yield of be- 
Ot'cen Rs. One lakh and One crore), account (or 20 to 21% a( 
the total number of units and for the 28 to 29% of the 
revenue. 

It is noteworthy that the small units,though prepon- 
derant in number, yield only a very small fraction of the total 
revenue. 

It is interesting that commodities which are more prone 
to evasion than others arc by and large the very commodities 
which have a large or preponderant small scale sector. 

Effective control of small units has been a matter of con- 
siderable concern to the Administration. The administrative 
problems involved have been rendered even more difficult by 
the numerous categories of exemptions built into the duty 
liability of the small sector. 


Evasion 

The general evidence available points to a surprisingly 
wide range and diversity of evasion. In certain segments of 
production, it may be said to be almost universal. Evasion is 
facilitated in a far-reaching manner by two sets of cir- 
cumstances, one relating to the machinery of implementation 
and the other to the substance of what is supposed to be 
‘implemented’. Slack, non-existent or dishonest supervision 
undoubtedly facilitates evasion. But unnecessarily compli- 
cated tariff items and unrealistically designed exemptions 
constitute between them an even more cause of evasion by 
providing in-built incentive for mis-classifying goods or 
under-reporting productions. In several instances the two- 
fold attempt to achieve precision and introduce progression 
in excise levies has frequently had the contrary effect of en- 
larging the area of complexity and increasing the scope for 
evasion. 

Evasion results in part from high tax rates. Excise tariff 
by and large continued to rise over the years. Wherever this 
affects the small sector significantly there is significant eva- 
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sion. This is so when a substantial part of the production is 
in the small sector, the market is competitive, and the com- 
modity bears a high inddencc'of excise and other taxes. 

More important in this context than the duty rates as 
such arc the rates for different categories and subotcgorics 
of the same tariff items of allied products in different items. 
Some cases provide for such a steep increase in incidence, 
from one category or sub-category to another, that only a 
slight manipulation is necessary to achieve a substantial 
saving in duty liability. 

There arc several commodities (illustrations; metal con- 
tainers, safes and strong boxes, mUer bearing, zip fastners) 
which attract concessional rates of duty or exemptions upto 
one or more specified level of production. Evasion in respect 
of goods pertaining to such exempted sectors is traceable to 
the case tvith which some of the limits prescribed can be ob- 
served ostensibly, while contravened in fact. 

From certain studies attempted by the Committee’s 
secretariat to correlate the recorded production of some 
manufacturers in the small sector with independent 
parameters like machinery in^allcd, capital invested, labour 
emplo)ed, electricity consumed and raw materials used, it 
was clear that in several instances the accounts maintained 
did not reflect the true state of affairs and the production re- 
corded was not sustainable on the basis of the parameters 
indicated. If the information furnished by these units could 
be accepted at face value, it would have to be concluded that 
many oHhem were not economically viable. 

Tax producers and the manner of their administration 
have a vital bearing on evasion; the existing procedures lead 
to ineffective administration and make evasion a profitable 
proposition. Excise tariff structure is still geared to the sys- 
tem of physical control. Penal provisions have no doubt 
been made more stringent but in actual practice they arc 
hardly ever applied at anywhere near their maximum level. 
They, therefore, do not provide the deterrent effect in- 
tended. If the fear of detection is lessened, so is the dread of 
what the punishment might be. In response to the 
Committee's questionnaire and in the course of evidence ten- 
dered before the Committee, several parties have indicated 
what in their view arc the principal areas of evasion in rela- 
tion to the nature of goods produced and the type of units 
producing them. There is surprising amount of unanimity in 
this regard. The commodities of which attention has been 
drawn by the largest number of witnesses are (1) Sugar 
(2)tea {3)paints and varnishes (4)sodium silicate (5) cos- 
metics and toilet preparations (6) plastics (7)papcr (8) rayon 
or art silk fabrics (9) glass and glassware (10) chinawarc and 
porcclainwarc (11) asbestos cement products (12) mosaic 
tiles (13) copper and copper alloys (14) internal combustion 
engines (IS) electric motors (16) power driven pumps (17) 
electric batteries (18) electric lighting bulbs (19) wireless 
receiving scts(20) wires and cables (21) domestic electrical 
appliances (22) watches (23) steel furniture (24) metal con- 
tainers (25) safes and strong boxes (26) bolts, nuts and 
screws (27) rubberproducts (28)clectric fans (29) plywood 
and (30) soap. 

In respect of commodities which are significantly 
produced in the small and to some extent medium sectors of 
the industry' and of which exemptions arc an important fea- 
ture, it would seem likely that SRP had led to more evasion. 
The evasion itself, however, whether or not caused by SRP is 
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very extensive. In other commodities and sectors SRP has 
cither made little difference, to evasion or, in relation to 
specific categories of complicated tariff, has increased the 
possibility of evasion through mis-classification. 

Several exercises have been attempted to estimate the 
extent of evasion. The method whereby evasion is related to 
the value of goods seized or duty evaded in relation thereto 
has not much relevance in the present context. So far as a 
comparison between revenue and production trends is con- 
cerned, there is a basic fallacy in this method of estimation, 
inasmuch as the past data regarding revenue collections or 
production and clearances are, in themselves, not of evasion. 
There are several other difficulties also in adopting this tech- 
nique. While instituting a comparison between the statistics 
of production maintained by the Excise department and 
those recorded in the accounts prescribed by other agencies, 
it was realised that to the extent the relevant data regarding 
production were provided, basically by the producing units, 
tbe same could not be regarded as in fact independent. An 
attempt was made to locate some independent indicators 
from which rates of growth could be deducted and then ap- 
plied to production. It was, however, found that apart from 
the fact that such an analysis could be applied only on a 
micro basis and would be relevant only for individual units, 
there ivcre several other difficulties in pursuing this line of 
approach. In an estimation at the aggregate level based on 
the total availability of raw material, it was found that the 
same material was being used in different industries produc- 
ing excisable and non-excisable goods in varying proportions. 
The technique generally followed in conducting 
input/output analysis involves the taking into account of the 
effect on production of changes in the final demand (made 
up of private and public consumption, investment, export and 
changes in stocks) the whole exercise being conducted within 
a framework of general equilibrium. There are, however, 
serious limitations in applying this method to the estimation 
of evasion. 

Analysis based on registered offences shows that there 
arc certain commodities like (l)matches (2) steel furniture 
(3) tea (4)copper and copper alloys (5) P. or P. medicines(6) 
Refrigerating and Air conditioning machinery and ap- 
pliances (7) Iron and steel products (8) sodium silicate (9) 
electric motors (10) cotton fabrics, which are specially prone 
to evasion. 

Evasion is considerable and in certain sectors pervasive. 
It has not, however, been possible to quantify the extent of 
evasion. It is not so much a statistically sustainable figure 
that matters as the wide range of evidence which points to 
the' prevalence of evasion as a large scale phenomenon, and 
to the diversity and causes of its occurrence. 

2-Syslem of Selective Control 

The large diversity of the tax base, the great complexity 
of the lax system and the wide prevalence of tax evasion are 
the three aspects of excise administration which stand out. 
From these follow certain important considerations which 
must be borne in mind in formulating new measures. 

No single mould of procedure, including SRP, would suit 
alike all types of commodities or all forms or sizes of in- 
dustrial units. Since the commodities produced (along with 
the units which produce them) fall into certain well defined 
categories, the lax system has to be designed to comprise 
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separate procedures of selective control tailored to meet the 
distinctive features of the different categories. No pattern of 
control for the small sector would be suitable if it entailed 
disproportionate complexity from the point of view of tax 
compliance or disproportionate cost from the point of view 
of tax enforcement. The complexity would have to be 
measured from the small assessee’s ability to keep books of 
accounts and fulfil other requirements and the administrative 
control would have to be looked at in the perspective of the 
relatively small revenue yielded by this sector. Both these 
considerations point to a system much simpler than anything 
that might be envisaged for the medium and big sectors. 
Since exemptions complicate more than they help, 
rationalisation of exemptions is necessary. More than this, 
the tariff structure with its numerous and intricate ramifica- 
tions needs to be simplified and streamlined. Further, the 
burden of procedure should be simplified wherever that can 
be done, without risk to revenue. 

A system of selective control made up of distinct proce- 
dures adapted to different needs is recommended. These 
patterns of control should be respectisely based on (1) ac- 
counts (2) production and (3) clearance. These may, for 
facility of reference, be designated (i) Accounts Based 
Control(ABC), Production Based Control (PBC). ABC 
would be liberalised \ersion of SRP applicable to com- 
modities (i) which arc produced almost entirely in the or- 
ganised sector (ii) in which the number of producing units is 
not unduly large (iii) of which the tariff structure is compara- 
ihely simple, and (iv) in which the s)-stem of maintenance of 
accounts and of auditing of such accounts is sufficiently 
detailed and thorough to justify reliance being placed on 
their correctness and authenticity. Twentynine commodities 
(illustrations: mineral oils, iron/steel pr^ucts, cigarettes, 
fertilizers) which account for 60% of the total excise revenue 
estimated for 1973-74 have been identified for this purpose. 
For the remaining commodities generally, the pattern of con- 
trol advocated in PBC, which while not deviating from the es- 
sence of SRP , incorporates certain modifications with a view 
to bringing about a more efficient operation of the tax sjs- 
tem. It attempts this through closer association between the 
excise official and the production unit,and better communica- 
tion between the Department and the assessee. The com- 
modities covered wholly or partly by this pattern ate 92 in 
number. They account for 38% of the total estimated 
revenue for 1973-74. 

Some of the commodities covered by PBC ate more 
prone than others to evasion. Moreover, the units pertaining 
to these commodities include a sizeable sector of small 
producers whose capacity to maintain records, submit returns 
or comply with various procedural and other requirements is 
extremely limited. For this sector the normal pattern of con- 
trol would be CBC, corresponding to the old sjstem of physi- 
cal control including supervision over individual clearances 
but it is provided that units producing certain specified com- 
modities in the small sector will be defined in terms of an 
annual turnover or value of production which docs not 
exceed a pre-determined levxl of cut off point and such small 
units will be extended the option to operate under a new 
scheme of compounded levy, which renders the tax procedure 
simpler and the tax incidence lower than would be the case 
under the present system. 


Recommendations 

Liberalised procedure for selected commodities: Ac- 
counts Based Control. In terms of the data for 1971-72, the 
number of units covered by Accounts Based Control would 
be 583. For units covered by the accounts based pattern of 
control (ABC), a much greater degree of reliance by the 
departments on the accounts which the units themselves keep 
for their tjwn purposes is envisaged. This pattern also con- 
templates a reduction in the number of inspections and 
visits, elimination as far as possible of ph)’sical checks and 
substantial simplification of existing proc^ural formalities. 

The accounts maintained by producers operating under 
ABC should ordinarily be accepted without any modification 
as satisfying the requirements of the Department. If, in any 
particular case, material particulars arc found wanting in the 
accounts so maintained, the lacuna may be arranged to be 
filled and the accounts then accepted. In the ABC pattern 
the invoices or invoicc-cum-dcspatch advices issued by the 
producers should be accepted as a valid excise document in 
lieu of the gate pass if they contain all the information re- 
quired to be incorporated in a gate pass. The facility to pay 
duly by cheque and to make consolidated entries in the ac- 
counts should be available generally to producers under ABC 
category without any pre-conditions. If the facility is abused, 
it would be open to the competent authority to revoke it. 
The Indian Oil Corporation have been allowed to pay duty 
by 'Letter of Authority* in lieu of payment by cheque in 
respect of some of their units all over the countiy. A similar 
facility should be extended to other producers, if asked for, 
subject to such safeguards as may be considered necessary. 

The present restriction that there should be no mutila- 
tions, over-writings, corrections and erasures in the gate pass 
is of no practical utility insofar as the category of com- 
modities under ABC is concerned. Corrections of the kind 
mentioned should be permitted provided the entries con- 
cerned arc neatly scored out and properly attested by a 
responsible officer of the factory. This relaxation, however, 
should not extend to dale, time of despatch and description 
of goods. Where a gate pass is cancelled, there should be no 
restriction on a corresponding credit entry being made in the 
current account, subject to the Department being informed 
about the credit entry. 

To avoid duplication of functions. Inspection Groups 
should be abolished and their functions distributed between 
Assessment Ranges and Audit. There should be a substantial 
reduction in the number of visits for inspection, audit, draw 
of samples, etc. And detailed half-yearly audit and a mini- 
mum number of physical checks or checks on production for 
ABC units would be adequate. Modified procedure for other 
commodities: Production Based Conlrol(PBC) would apply 
to all commodities not covered by ABC subject to the reser- 
vation that this pattern will not apply to small units pertain- 
ing to certain specified commodities. For these small units, 
defined in terms of value of production, a simplified pattern 
of control has been recommended. 

PBC would embrace 92 commodities. Of these, 52 com- 
modities would be eligible for PBC only, whereas the remain- 
ing forty would consist of units which, above a particular 
turnover would come under PBC, but below that would be 
eligible for simplified procedure. PBC would comprise a size- 
able medium sector, covering partnership firms and 
proprietary concerns. In 1971-72, the relevant commodities 
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accounted for 7335 units. The proces-ses and techniques of 
production followed by them as also the range of goods 
produced show a very' wide diversity. The tariff structure is 
complex. In regard to this category of commodities and units, 
there is an urgent need to tone up the standard of main- 
tenance of accounts and of tax compliance, /'^generally. It 
would be of the utmost importance in this sector to ensure 
much closer assodation than at present between the opera- 
tion of the units and the supervision of the Department. 
What is primarily sought to be estimated in PBC is the hiatus 
between the actual operations of production and the 
department's knowledge of the nature and details of those 
operations. But it is not necessary to go back to old qrstem of 
physical control with supervision over individual clearances 
and counter-signature of gate passes. Proper accounting of 
production is a matter of considerable importance. The ear- 
lier system under which separate RGl and EB4 accounts 
were required to be maintained in respect of all goods 
manufactured and all such goods deposited in and removed 
from the store-room had several merits. It ena'bled produc- 
tion to be accounted for at a convenient stage which in most 
cases was a stage or two prior to the one at which goods 
could be, or were, ^normalIy marketed. It also permitted a 
reconciliation between the duty due and duty actually col- 
lected. In all cases in which it is not possible to establish a 
direct quantitative relationship between the raw material and 
the finished product such accounting should begin at a stage 
prior to the completion of manufacture when the goods reach 
a near finished condition in which they can be smuggled out 
with or without minor changes. 

In all those lines of production in which a direct and 
uniform quantitative" input-output relationship does not ex- 
ist, there is no point in prescribing a raw material account or 
in attempting a verification of production on that basis. 

A system of accounting based on batches of production 
would make for considerable simplification and assessment. 
This would also facilitate verification of stock and enable cor- 
relation with the accounts of the products. The feasibility of 
adopting this 4’stem and extending it generally to all com- 
modities and sectors of producers should be considered. 
Production control will include many of the checks which 
were carried out by the jurisdictional staff, short of physical 
supervision over clearances and counter-signature. Among 
the features to be incorporated in this pattern of control arc: 
authentication of all gate pass documents and accounts main- 
tained by the assessee, supervision of production at various 
stages, and exercise of checks in respect of (i) packing and 
filling operation, (ii) goods in storage, (iii) raw materials 
used, (iv) receipt of duty paid goods, (v) accuracy of weigh- 
ing machines, (vi) destruction of excisable goods, and (vii) 
clearance of goo^ for export. 

Coffee Since the Coffee Board keeps detailed statistical 
information and maintains adequate control on coffee es- 
tates, the actual issue of curing licences to the coffee estates 
may be entrusted to the officers of the Coffee Board who 
may be declared as Central Excise Officers for this purpose. 
Similarly the issue of transport certificates can be entrusted 
to officers of the Coffee Board without in any way detracting 
from the responsibilities which attaches to the curers of 
coffee under the excise law, for their correct accounts. 

Having regard to the fact that the quantities of coffee 
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permitted to be retained for domestic consumption are a very 
small part of the total quantity produced (about 1.1%) and 
revenue involved from the point of \aew of the &cise 
Department is negligible, the Department may consider the 
feasibility of adopting the same personal consumption al- 
lowance as is prescribed by the Coffee Board. 

The control maintained by the Central Excise officers on 
the Coffee Board’s pool warehouses can be considerably 
reduced. The stakes of the Coffee Board are heavier than 
routine visits to the warehouses. The Inspectors concerned 
and the superintendents should go through the warehouse 
records and condone the losses which are within their com- 
petence and which in their opinion deserve to be condoned. 
The warehouses should be asked to submit statements only 
in respect of the remaining losses which have to be referred 
to higher officers for orders. Central Excise officers should, 
however, retain full powers to visit the pool warehouses and 
cany out such checks as they consider necessary. Similarly, 
preventive control, including checking of consignments in 
transit should continue as at present. The definition of small 
scale industry adopted in 1966, for purposes of industrial 
policy, which covers all industrial units with a capital invest- 
ment of not more than Rs.7.S lakhs is inappropriate for 
central excising purposes. The criteria of installed capacity 
and number of workers employed also present variables 
which can lead to several distortions. For excisable com- 
modities which have a relatively large number of small 
producers and in which the composition of the industry or 
the duty structure or other relevant considerations do not 
militate against such classification, the duty paying units 
should be classified on the basis of their value of production. 
An appropriate cut off point can be fixed either for all com- 
modities or individually for each commodity or group of 
commodities. All producing units below the cut-off point 
should be considered small and brought under the system of 
simplified procedure. On the basis of the statistical data 
available, it would be appropriate to adopt a single cut-off 
stage of Rs. 5 lakhs in terms of value of production in respect 
of all the commodities identified for the purpose instead of a 
separate cut-off level for each commodity or a group of com- 
modities. 

The revenue of simplified procedure postulates, among 
other things, that the duty liability of a prtxlucer covered by 
the scheme will be related to the average value or quantum 
of duty paid clearances during the three proceeding financial 
years, or the last year, whichever is higher. It will be worked 
out in terms of the existing tariff structure (including duty 
exemptions where admissible and to the extent admissible) 
and also on the basis of the lower effective rate of duty 
notified by Government in replacement of the existing 
schemes of duty exemptions applicable to the small sector. 
The lower of the two quanta so worked out would be treated 
as his prospective annual liability for the succeeding three 
years. It is contemplated that all schemes of duty exemptions 
will cease to operate after the promulgation of the simplified 
procedure and the duty liability fixed will not be altered un- 
less there is a change in the effective duty incidence ap- 
plicable to the commodity concerned. 

The case of each unit working under the scheme of 
simplified control would be reviewed before commencement 
of the next three-year block. If, on the basis of its perfor- 
mance for the three jears bloc for which a unit has been 
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working under the simplified procedure, the unit is still 
eligible for continuance under the scheme of simplified con- 
trol, its duty liability for the next three-year bloc ftill be fixed 
by applying to clearances the effective rate of duty applicable. 

Some of the new units are likely to be placed at a disad- 
s'antage vis-a-vis the existing units. This is because the 
prospecth-e duty liability of the existing units would be deter- 
mined after taking into account the prevailing schemes of 
duty exemptions. Ei’cn the lower effective rate of duly af>- 
plicable to such units might not serve fully to neutralise the 
effect of the withdrawal of exemptions. The intention, 
however, is that the new units should not be placed at a dis- 
advantage. The purpose in view would be served if new units, 
producing commodities subject to sarious types of exemp- 
tion, arc allowed an ad hoc duty exemption upto clearances 
of Rs.one lakh (value) for the purpose of their duty liability- 
in the first and subsequent years, prtjvided such units 
remained eligible for the simplified procedure. 

Excisable goods which arc totally exempted from duty 
should also be co\-crcd by the scheme of simplified proce- 
dure irrcspcctis-c of the value of goods produced or cleared, 
even though the duty liability would continue to be nil. 
Bringing them within the purview of simplified procedure 
would serve useful statistical and administrative purposes. 

The simplified scheme is expected to pros-idc an incen- 
tive for growlh, reduce the area of friction between the 
Department and the assessccs, and bring about a diminution 
of the administratis-c burden. It will be necessary to 
eliminate all procedural formalities for this class of producers 
other than those connected with or having a bearing on 
determination of their continued eligibility. This pattern of 
control will also release resources in the form of personnel 
for being utilised to better ads-antage and far more effecth-c 
control on the remaining sectors, and units which have a 
much higher revxnuc potential. 

The working of the simplified procedure as a whole 
should be reviewed well before the close of the second three 
year bloc. Steps for such a review should be initiated not 
later than 5 years from the introduction of the Simplified 
Procedure. 

Clearance Based Control 

As Simplified Procedure cannot be introduced on a com- 
pulsory basis, the form of control considered appropriate for 
such units as do not opt for Simplified Procedure, is CBC It 
is after taking into account the likelihood of considerable 
administrative difficulties in placing under CBC a large num- 
ber of small units with a low revenue potential, that an alter- 
native in the form of Simplified Procedure has been recom- 
mended for them in the hope that all eligible units would 
readily opt for it. 

The prevalence of evasion in the CBC sector constitutes 
sufficient jurisdiction for a forum of control, which as com- 
pared with ABC and PBC, is farthest from the existing pat- 
tern of SRP. Broadly the CBC pattern would correspond to 
the old physical control, including physical supervision of 
each individual clearance and counter signature of the gate 
pass. As CBC units would co-c.xisl with units operating un- 
der the Simplified Procedure, and in many cases may be in 
the same area, there would be a risk of clandestine removed 
of goods produced by the CBC units without compliance with 
the procedural formalities required of them in the garb of 


goods produced by units availing of the Simplified Procedure. 

It would accordingly be necessary to provide for surveillance 
on such units. 

Classification and VaIu.alion 

There is widespread complaint about delays in approval 
of classification lists. These cause considerable incon- 
venience and uncertainty. Provisional assessment prolongs 
the uncertainty in rc,spect of lax liability and, depending on 
how this is finally fixed, involves meanwhile the possibility of 
the consumer being overcharged or the producer having to 
pay out of his own pocket. There is need for considerable 
improvement in the present position with regard to both ap- 
proval of classification lists and settlement of classification 
disputes. The classification list should be required to be ap- 
proved by the proper officer within the stipulated period. 
'ITierc is no justification for keeping provisional approval of a 
classification list open for an indefinite length of time. In 
certain ca.ses, approval of classification lists may be subject to 
delays in circumstances which arc beyond the control of the 
officer concerned. The Government can provide for such 
contingencies by prescribing two or more stipulated periods 
for two or more sets of circumstances. The stipulated period 
should ordinarily be a matter of days and in no case more 
than three months. 

If the classification list is not approved within the period 
stipulated, the asscssee should be free to assume that the 
cl.assification indicated by him is ipso facto approved and all 
clearances taken by him on the ba.sis of that classification will 
cease to be treated as provisional. If the cla.ssification list is 
approved within the stipulated period, all provisional 
clearances already taken will be finalised on the basis of the 
approved list. 

If an assessee chooses to dispute the classification ap- 
proved by the proper officer, he may be gwen the option to 
pay duty cither under protest on the basis of the classifica- 
tion approved by the proper officer or provisionally on the 
basis of classification indicated by him in the classification 
list. If he fails to prefer an appeal within the stipulated 
period, the facility of provisional assessment will cease to 
operate and all clearances already taken on the basis of 
provisional assessment will be finalised on the basis of the 
classification approved by the proper officer. Likewise, the 
facility of provisional assessment will cease to operate as 
soon as he has filed an appeal. 

The practice in regard to the present provisions of law- 
relating to recovery of duties or charges short levied is for of- 
ficers to raise retrospective demands for duty- even in cases 
where the proper officer has approv-cd the classification list 
and no mis-statement on the part of the owner of the goods 
is revealed. It is, how-cver, necessary to make a distinction 
between a case where the short levy is primarily- due to some 
deliberate commission or omission on the part of the as- 
scssee and one in which the assessee is not primarily or 
directly responsible. In the former case the amount should 
be recoverable without time limit of the commission or omis- 
sion which amounts to a criminal offence and where no such 
offence is involved, subject to a time limit prescribed by 
Government. In the latter case, it would be untenable to call 
upon the asscssee to bear a further duly burden, as a result 
of detection of error, availability of more facts, clarification 
from abov-e or a formal decision by a higher authority-, in 
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respect of poods he has already cleared, on the basis of duty 
charptablc, according to the ctassincation list duly appro\-ed 
by the Department, after examination. The tax administra- 
tfon h.as a right to change the classification in accordance 
ttilh nonnat procedure, but where this results in enhancing 
an apprtr.xd lesel of duty, it should affect only the future 
clearances of the asscsscc. The enhancement should not 

The main recommendations made in respect of classifica- 
tion Boald apply to wlualion also. In particular, unless a 
jbort levy results from undervaluation of goods directly and 
primarily attributable to the asscssce, it should not be open 
10 the Department to rai.se against him a restrospective 
liability for such short levy. 

TariR and Exemption 

There h.as been a continual modification of the tariff 
rlruclure with a view to achieving certain objectives. Partly in 
connection with some of these objectK-cs and partly for other 
reasons, it has been considered necessary to introduce recur- 
ring degrees of progression in the tariff. It seems clear th.at, 
in this process, the maxims of certainty, convenience and 
economy which are essential for sound tax administration 
have been greatly impaired. 

Over the years, the tariff has been extended to a large 
number of commodities with low revenue yield. Since these 
commodities are produced largely by the small sector, the 
new levies have posed numerous administrative difficulties. 
In many ta.ses the problems raised probably outweigh the 
revenue. 

The extension of excise duties to commodities with a 
yield of less than RsiO laVhs a year is not a worthwhile 
proposition. All existing levies with a yield of less than Rs.SO 
ijbhs should be reviewed. 

Tariff definitions and descriptions have tended to be- 
come increasingly complex and difficult to interpret. This is 
also true of notifications in which the exemptions arc spelt 
out. For a tax like central excise, which covers so wide a 
range and so many classes of producers, the emphasis should 
!e not on sophisticated terminology, but on descriptions and 
terms which reflect the commercial or trade identity of the 
goods produced. Having reprd to the excise tax structure as 
a whol: as well ns the need for the revenue elasticity of the 
tit system, advalorem levies should be recognised to be a 
feature Ihsl has come to slay. If would be unrealistic to con- 
Icmplalc a reversal of the proce.ss. 

Ejcmplinns should be reviaved administratively with a 
'w to simplificalion and rationalisation. No exemptions 
shcKilJ {vc retained unless (i) the exemption demonstrably 
pmmotes a well defined purpose; (ii) the amount of revenue 
foregone can be justified in relation to the purpose; (iii) the 
tttmptioa is not likely to result in significant distortions in 
the structure of production; and (K’) it can be easily implc- 
mcaied in an administrathe sense. 

E«mp!icvr.s related to voluc of either production or 
fkara.nees should be based not or, the producer’s perfor- 
cvjste in the financial year which Is current but on that of the 
finrscijl year which has pteceded. 

Several ti«mptio.*u: relating to end use arc of doubtful 
eturiyaad in any case necessitate long and protraaed posl- 
i»"n verification All such e.xemptions should be reviewed 
(nd dtsstjcaity curtailed unlas there arc very strong re-nsons 


to the contrary. 

Between small units which produce ccn.nin commodities 
like soap, footwear, and watches, and some of the biggest 
units i.n the organised scclorof the .s.imc industries, arrange- 
ments are sometimes made for the production of the small 
unit to be marketed by the big unit under its own name. The 
duty paid is the concessional rale which, by virtue of the 
relevant exemption, is applicable to the small unit. From the 
point of view of excise duty and exemption the position 
seems to require review. The relevant notifications should be 
amended so as to ensure that the exemptions do not apply to 
production marketed under arrangements such as those 
described. 

Licences and Bonds 

The purpose underlying grant of licences is to regulate 
an aclKity rather than the scale of that activity. Accordingly 
the existing rates of licence fee which arc b.a.sed on such fac- 
tors as nature of goods produced, amount of duty liability, 
scale of production over a period of time, character of opera- 
tions undertaken etc., should be converted into a single 
uniform rale. The rate of lincencc fee fixed should not be so 
low as to encourage indiscriminate requests for licensing or 
default in renewal. 

The Central Government is empowered to grant exemp- 
tion from the obligation to take out a licence in respect of 
goods which arc themsches exempted from duty, cither un- 
conditionally or on certain conditions. Such exemptions have 
been granted, but the result is unsatisfactory, because the 
units in the e.xempted sector are often convenient meams of 
evading duty. Units exempted from licensing control should 
be requited to furnish periodically to the Department a 
simple declaration indicating the location of their premises, 
the excisable goods produced by them and such other broad 
particulars as may be appropriate. 

To avoid delays and inconvenience, licence granted to all 
manufacturers covered by the scheme of Simplified Proce- 
dure should be valid for the full period of three years ( i ) for 
which liability is fixed in their cases, and (ii) for the remain- 
ing manufacturers also, the facility of issue and renewal of a 
licence for yearly periods, not exceeding 3 years at a lime, 
should be available on request without abatement of the total 
licence fee payable. 

The obligation to take out a licence for the operations of 
production or manufacture of excisable goods and for the 
wholesale purchase or sale or storage of such goods flows 
from section 6 of the Central Excises and Salt Act, which also 
provides for punishment for contravention of that section. In 
view of this, a person operating without a licence cannot be 
dealt with through departmental adjudication which is 
teslricied to cases where the Act itself docs not provide for 
specific punishments. The law may be suitably amended so 
as to enable disposal of such cases by departmental adjudica- 
tions. 

The fee for late submission of applications tnay be 
suitably enhanced by way of further deterrence. The perwers 
to issue and renew licences relating to all manufaaured 
goods should vest in the officer in charge of the primary fo.'- 
mation or range in whose jurisdiction the prxvdudng unit 
operates. 

All bonds executed by manufacturers, industrial users. 


w’arehouse keepers etc who arc licenced by the Department 
may be consolidated into a single general bond (with surety 
or security) in which the obligations stipulated in the existing 
bonds are spelt out generally or specifically . The amount of 
the bond and the security can be fixed by the proper officer 
on the basis of suitable guidelines provided by the Depart- 
menL 

The vetificarion of sureties, wherever this is relevant, 
should also follow the same frequency as has been recom- 
mended for issue and renewal of licences. 

Other Procedural Matters 

Where an assessee is pttxlucing more than one excisable 
commodity, it should be sufficient if he maintains a single ac- 
count current for all such commodities, with the particulars 
entered separately under each minor head of accountA copy 
of this account should accompany each R.T.12 return sub- 
mitted by the assessee. In situations where the procedure of a 
number of excisable goods is controlled by more than one 
field formation and the maintenance of a number of accounts 
becomes inevitable, it should be provided that the assessee 
can, in the event of an insufficient balance in one account, 
transfer an appropriate amount from another account which 
has enou^ biance to permit such transfer. This should be 
coupled with the requirement that suitable entries should be 
promptly made in the two accounts. 

Payment By Cheques 

The work of collection of duty by cheques should no 
lon^r be confined to the headquarters of coUectorates, 

As a first step towards desceatralisation the cheques 
should be permitted to be drawn on approved banks located 
at Divisional headquarters. 

The extension of this facility to different dhisional head- 
quarters should be synchronised with the provision of 
suitable staff working under the overall supervision of the 
chief accounts officer stationed at the headquarters of the 
Cblleclor. Departmental treasuries should be opened at ap- 
propriate centres such as some of the State headquarters. 

So far as the bouncing of cheques is concerned, the 
remedies available under the ordinary law against such as- 
sessees may be freely invoked, in addition to deterrent action 
in the form of withdrawal on a permanent basis or stipulated 
periods, of the facility to pay duty by cheques. 

Raw Material Account 

There is relatively significant area of industrial produc- 
tion in which a useful correlation can be established between 
raw material and finished goods. It happens, however, that 
no authoritaUve studies have been carried out so far, either 
for identifying the essential raw materials concerned or for 
filing proper norms of consumption or input-output ratios. 
These defidendes are capable of being rectified by induction 
into the organisation of personnel who are techrtically 
qualified and by initiating detailed and systematic studies for 
identified industries. 

It is necessary to buDd up the necessary expertise and to 
use the existing powers regarding determination of normal 
production and assessments, based on best judgement to 


greater effect in all cases in which shortfalls are not ac. 
counted for to the satisfaction of the proper officer. 

Multi-point Levies — ^Dnty Reliefs 

The multi-point character of excise levies has been 
criticised on the ground of undue cumulative inddence on 
the final product and the resultant effect on prices. Having 
derided which excisable materials or components have to be 
exempted from duty, and to what extent, when they are nvM 
in the manufacture of other excisable goods. Government 
should quantify the extent of exemption in concrete terms 
and notify that where such finished exrisable goods are 
produced out of duty paid components, the effective rate of 
duty for such goods will be rebated to that extent. Where 
duty exemption is related to the raw material and the quan- 
tity of such material in relation to a unit of the finished 
prtxlucl differs from factory to factory, it will be necessary to 
work out and notify an average quantum of duty on the basis 
of the chemical composition of the final product or with 
reference to other relevant data. Where duty rates are ad 
valorem the extent of exemption can' be worked out on the 
basis of the avxrage price prevailing over a point of time for 
the raw material/component used and then expressed as a 
proportion or percentage of the average price of the finished 
product. ’Chapter X Procedure' should be confined to the 
purpose intended, namely, remission of duty leviable on 
goods used forsptdaimdustrialpwspost^ 

Exports 

Where detailed pre-shipment ujspection is carried out on 
a compulsory basis as in the ease of textiles tty the Textile 
Committee and is suffidently comprehensive it should be 
possible for the excise or customs authorities to relax the 
scale or intensity of checks carried out by them. 

Supervision charges should not be levied since examina- 
tion and sealing are jobs performed in the interest of 
Government 

The existing requirements of prior attestation of ejqiort 
documents may be waived, it being provided instead that 
after removal of goods, such documents can be presented'to 
the concerned excise authority within a sripulat^ period for 
attestation and transmission to the customs. 

Refunds 

The department should stipulate a period within whi^ a 
daim for refund must be settled. It is suggested that the 
period should be three months. The period should count 
from the date on which full information relevant to the claim 
has been furnished Ity the claimant. 

For claims relating to rebate of duty in respect of goods 
exported, the stipulated period should count frortt the date of 
shipment of goods and should be appreciably less than the 
period stipulated in other case. If a claim for refund is not 
settled writhin the stipulated period, and delay in settlement 
cannot be attributed to circumstances beyond the control of 
the proper officer, the Department should pay interest to the 
claimant. The interest should be for the entire period be- 
tween the expiry of the stipulated period and the date of 
sanction, and at such rate as the Government may decide, on 
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the same lines as is done under the Income Tax Act, 1961. 

The staff under the Chief Accounts Officer should be 
adequately stregthened so that he is able to cany out the 
statutory post-audit of refund claims expeditiously. 

Duty Paid Godowns 

The practice of allowing clearances to duty paid 
godowns located in the factory premises or adjoining 
premises or in close proximity to factory premises should be 
discouraged to the maximum extent possible. It should be 
clearly stipulated that, for such premises to be approved, they 
should be located at a reasonable distance from the place of 
production. 

Where, for any compelling reasons, duty paid godowns 
have to be approved within two kilometres of the producing 
units or such other reasonable distance as may be prescribed, 
the law should provide that the onus of proving that excisable 
goods found in such godowns are in fact duty paid shall lie on 
theassessee. 

It would be more appropriate if bonds for movement of 
non-duty paid goods arc executed only by the consignors: 

Conclusion 

In the process of replacing uniformity by selectivity, the 
new system seeks to lessen the burden of ptxxedure in sec- 
tors where that is most possible, and, correspondingly, 
release manpower for re-deployment in areas where it is 
most needed. The lightening of the burden on the Depart- 
ment and, even more importantly, on the industry is at- 
tempted in two entirely different contexts in two entirely dif- 
ferent ways. ABC, which covers as few as 600 units but as 
much as 60% of the total revenue, is governed by the 
liberalised procedure and entails the barest minimum of for- 
malities. cue — of which the alternative of compounded 
levy is what is relevant — covers as many as 14,000 units all 
in the small sector but contributes as little as 0.6% of the to- 
la! estimated revenue. Compounded levy will be ad- 
ministrated by the Simplified Procedure which not only 
reduces documentation and supervision to a minimum, but 
also provides three-yearly intervals during which the assess- 
ment is more or less undisturbed and the administration rela- 
tively uninvolvcd. There are a number of areas, technical, 
supervisoiy and preventive, besides the whole range of in- 
dustries coming under PBC to which the trained staff 
released from the ABC and CBC groups could be usefully 
assigned. PBC which covers about 7,500 units contributing 
3S% of the estimated revenue will be under a modified pro- 
cedure. Selective controls hold out possibilities of re- 
organisation through rational re-deployment of manpower. 

The system recommended is in a sense indivisible. This 
applies not only to tfie three patterns which arc its main com- 
ponents and which in many ways are inter-dependent, not 
least in aspects of organisation and administration. The 
mutual dependence, and therefore the composite character 
of the principal recommendations, will be apparent in the 
treatment of the subject of exemption as also of the scheme 
of compounded levy. This inter-relationship may also be 
dimmed in the concept of a loner set of duties for small 
units producing certain commodities, such duties occupying 
an immediate position between the higher or normal duties 
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at one end and, in specified cases, total exemption from duty 
at the other. 

The particular scheme of compounded levy put forward 
as an alternative to CBC is regarded only as a first step 
towards the development of a simple and rational system of 
excise levy for the small sector. This again is regarfed as a 
transitional step towards further simplification of the 
relevant tariff items and, hopefully, of the tariff structure as a 
whole. 

The various steps proposed as part of the system of 
selective control are not only desirable in themselves but, in 
the longer perspective, are such as can lead towards much 
greater rationalisation and simplification of the structure of 
excise duty. 

VOLUME II (ORGANISATION) 

GENERAL 

Introductory 

The first volume dealt with various aspects relevant to 
procedure and recommended a system of selective control. 
Procedure is, however, inter-related to organisation and de- 
pendent on it for achieving the intended objectives. Or- 
ganisation for its part implies structure, inter-connection be- 
tween various parts of the structure, and the manner of 
operation of the parts as well as of the structure as a whole. 
In veiy general terms the present volume deals with these 
matters. More specifically it is relatable to the third and to 
some extent the fourth of the Committee’s terms of 
reference. 

Administrative set-up 

The organisation responsible for coliecting excise 
revenues has not only expanded over the years but has had to 
be attuned to the new procedures. Until 1938 excise duties 
were administrated largely by the Provincial Governments 
and the pattern of control differed from province to 
province. The central excise department came into existence 
as an appendage of the Salt Department in 1938. 

The collectorate with its divisions, circles and ranges, 
remains the basic administrative unit at the field level of the 
Central Excise Department, With the passage of time the 
functions of the department have greatly widened in scope 
and complexity. With the operation of tax being extended to 
a progressK-ely increasing number of products the field ad- 
ministration and the pattern of control underwent changes. 

The Central Board of Revenue assumed in 1938 direct 
responsibility for levy and collection of Central Excise duties. 
In 1963 the Board was replaced by two separate Boards, one 
for Direct Taxes and the other for Excise and Customs. In 
the administration of central excise duties the Central Board 
of Excise and Customs is assisted by several subsidiary or- 
ganisations. Moving the Central Board of Revenue Bill in 
1924 for the consideration of the Council of States, the 
Finance Secretary observed: 

"Qearly, if this direct administration by the Central 
Government is to be possible we want an appropriate 
machinery and the machinery cannot be the impersonal 
machinery of the Government of India Secretariat. We want 
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the Heads of this Department to be in dose personal contact 
n-ith their work and with their officers. We want them to be 
touring officers of the country. We want them to interview* 
frequently the important chambers of commerce and other 
representath-es of the tax pajers. The efficient administra- 
tion of a revenue department is clearly not solely a question 
of collecting a large amount of revenue, it implies that the 
revenue should be collected with minimum of inconvenience 
to the public and also that the public should have oppor- 
tunities of representing and discussing their grievances’. 

The strength of the Board has varied from time to time. 
It was invested with secretariat status in 1949. 

In its forty-ninth report (1958-59) the Estimates Com- 
mittee of Parliament expressed the view that in combining in 
the same body the secretarial functions of the Department of 
Revenue and the administrative functions of the Central 
Board of Revenue as the Qiief Revenue Executive, the pur- 
pose of the Central Board of Revenue Act had been largely 
defeated. So far as the functioning of the Central Board of 
Excise and Customs is concerned the prindpal point made 
by the industry is that often there are inordinate delays even 
in important matteis, in obtaining Board’s orders or rulings 
on references made to it by the Collectors. 

The dual character of the Board has also been com- 
mented upon by some witnesses. 

It has been represented by several indKiduals and staff 
associations that there should be a separate Board for the 
central excise department 

The Directorate of Inspection (Customs and Central Ex- 
cise) is an attached office of the Board. It performs several 
functions related to both the excise and customs. One of its 
principal functions is Inspection of which the main Object is 
to make a study of the working of the departmental 
machineiy throughout the country with a view to formulate 
proposals for improvement of efficiency. The Directorate 
operates through five regional units in addition to the head- 
quarters organisations located in Delhi. 

The Central Excise Reorganisation Committee bad ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Directorate should concern it- 
self largely with investigation of major revenue problems and 
procedures, and that it should not repeat the routine inspec- 
tion of subordinate formations which should be sole respon- 
sibility of the Geld officers. 

The present Directorate of Training came into existence 
in 1969. The Central Training Institute at Delhi, and the 
three regonal institutes at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
were established on 1.9.1969, 18.12.1970, 15.1Z1971 and 
8.6.1971 respectively. 

The total number of officers trained at the Central 
Training Institute and the Regional Training Institutes since 
their inception upto September 1973 was 821. 

The difficulties experienced by the Directorate in im- 
plementing the present training schemes in expanding the 
scope of their operations are said to be (i) lack of adequate 
accommodation for the institutes as well as the hostels; (ii) 
inability of collectors to spare officers for training on account 
of lack of training reserves; (iii)inadequacy of training skill 
and knowledge on the part of officers employed in the Direc- 
torate of Training and (hr) paucity of staff. 

It is recognised that the present training fadlities are 
grossly inadequate. Officers are reportedly reluctant to go 
for training because training amounts in most cases to main- 


taining a double establishment which they can ill afford to do 

The Directorate of Revenue IntelUgence was established 
in 1957. Sometime ago its admininstration was transferred to 
the Department of Personnel. 

The Director of Revenue Intelligence stated that while 
the charter of functions of the Directorate included anti- 
smuggling work related to Central Excise, in actual practice 
the Directorate has not been able to devote much attention 
to this aspect. It appears that in respect of Centra] Excise, 
there is little or no co-ordination of intelligence and inves- 
tigation at the all India level. 

An embryonic tax research unit for Customs and Excise 
came into existence in 1960. It expanded subsequently into a 
Directorate of Tax Research. It performs sevrri functions. 

The statistics and intelligence branch functions as a sub- 
ordinate office of the Central Board of Excise and Customs. 

Apart from processing and interpreting monthly, quar- 
terly and annual returns it also undertakes ad hoc studies as- 
signed to it by the Board. It has been represented that com- 
pilation of statistics by the Branch and issue of various publi- 
cations is subject to long delays. 

The Central Revenues Control Laboiatoiy and regional 
laboratories are essentially chemical laboratories staffed by- 
chemists and chemical examiners. Apart from testing and 
testing of samples the laboratories exercise indirect technical 
control on certain classes of manufacturets. 

It has been represented that laboratories cannot under- 
take many of the physical tests. They are ill-equipped even 
for carrying out some of the chermical tests in the sense that 
they lack the latest scfcntific equipment and literature. They 
are reportedly under-staffed. In consequence serious delays 
occur in analysis. 

It has been stated that, in several cases, the results of 
analysis reported by institution other than control 
laboratories or results as arrived at on retest by the Chief 
Chemist himself arc materially different from the results 
based on first test. 

Regional Advisory Committee came into existence in 
1957. A customs and central excise Advisory Council was es- 
tablished in 1959. It is recognised that they both serve a use- 
ful purpose. About the Reponal Advisory Committees, 
several interests have urged that their constitution and 
functioning should be reorganised. 

In size of jurisdiction, amount of revenue, variety- of duty 
paying units, and number of subordinate field formations, the 
present coUectorate charges show very wide dhergences. 

The machinery of administration is based on a ’Range’ 
which is the lowest field formation. Over the yeais the con- 
stitution and functioning of the Range underwent several 
changes. Although its strength and status increased it suf- 
fered a diminution of effective responsibility — that is to say, 
pin-pointed responsibility for control over specific units — as 
well as a denudation of its original functions. 

The present field organisation of the Department is 
based on a pattern which comprises, in concentric order, the 
coUectorate and (within it) the Division and the Range with 
certain ancillary formations like Inspection Groups, Preven- 
tive parties and the Internal Audit Organisation operating 
from different levels. 

The collector is the Chief administrative authority of the 
coUectorate. He exercises the powers of a Head of Depart- 
ment and performs several other functions. 
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The Deputy Collector exercises statutory powers in the 
matter of adjudication and composition of offences in addi- 
tion to performing several other functions in the administra- 
tive and technical spheres. 

The Assistant Collector is responsible for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of Central Excise Gold Control and 
Customs Laws in his jurisdiction. Under SRP he is the 
proper officer for approval of classification and price lists. 

The Chief Accounts Officer acts as a financial adviser to 
the collector and performs all functions relating to prepara- 
tion of classified revenue accounts and their reconciliation 
with figures booked by the treasuries and the Accountant 
General. 

The internal audit organisation operates from the collec- 
torate level and is headed by an Asstt. Collector (Audit) who 
has a number of audit parties working under him. Each such 
party consists of auditors drawn both from the executive 
cadre of Inspections and the Ministerial cadre of Upper Divi- 
sion Qerks. 

The preventive organisation of the Department operates 
from both the Divisional and the Collectorate levels. In col- 
Icctorates where there arc a number of divisions located at 
the collectorate headquarters itself, the Divisional Preventive 
Organisation docs not function as a separate unit. 

It has been urged that the administrative machinery of 
the department has not responded adequately to the chang- 
ing needs of the situation. It is claimed, for example, that 
while the manufacturing techniques followed by the industry 
have become increasingly sophisticated, the organisation con- 
tinues to operate on the same outmoded pattern as before. 
The industry also complains that in certain areas of vital im- 
portance to them, the authority for taking decisions has 
tended to move upwards. The consensus of opinion is that 
the present delimitation of collectorate charges is hardly 
conducive to efficiency. 

Ministerial associations have made the point that the in- 
ternal audit organisation should be manned exclusively by 
ministerial officers. 

The bulk of evidence tendered suggested that Divisional 
charges arc also very heavy and Assistant Collectors have 
been saddled with too many responsibilities. 

The constitution, staffing pattern, functions and respon- 
sibilities of assessment ranges have also been criticised. On 
the working of Inspection Groups, the principal points made 
arc (i) their duties are not clearly defined; (ii) some of the 
functions included arc more appropriately discharged by 
other formations; and (iii) there arc Inspection Groups on 
the one hand and Assessment Ranges and Internal Audit 
particson the other. 

Departmental witnesses have laid considerable emphasis 
on (i) proper selection of preventive staff with adequate in- 
centives provided for them in consideration of the hazardous 
nature of duties performed, (ii) collection of intelligence, 
which aspect according to some witnesses has not received 
adequate attention in the Central E.xcisc Department, (iii) 
liberalisation of present rules and instructions relating to 
rewards and expenditure from secret service funds, and (iv) 
provision of adequate transport and other facilities for detect 
tion and follow up of cases of unlawful removal. 

In regard to agency functions, it has been generally ob- 
served that these functions have been performed satisfac- 
torily by Excise officers. 

IN INDIA, 1971 


Personnel 

Originally Customs and Central Excise constituted two 
distinct services. In 1959 they were merged at the class I level 
into a single Indian Customs and Central Excise service. 
Sevreral witnesses have contended that there are several 
points of dissimilarity between the two services and that the 
integration itself lacked a valid base of justification. The 
feeling has been expressed that, even though the excise duties 
contribute by far the largest revenue to the central exche- 
quer, the department as such is but poorly represented in the 
higher echelons, including the Board. Outside class I, the 
service cadres in the Central Excise Department are either 
ministerial or executive. 

The principal grievance of the ministerial staff is that for 
purposes of promotion they have far too many stages to go 
through. 

The sanctioned strength of posts in the UDC grade is 
higher than the number of posts sanctioned in the grade of 
LDCs. Since recruitment to the former is based entirely on 
promotion from the grade of LDCs this has created a serious 
administrative difficulty. In the Gazetted ministerial cadre, 
the principal grievance relates to the status of the Chief Ac- 
counts Officer. 

It has been suggested that a Directorate of Audit should 
be created. 

It has been urged that the educational qualification 
prescribed for direct recruitment to the grade of Inspector 
and the mode of recruitment are both inadequate. 

One obstacle in the way of initialing a process of direct 
recruitment of class II level appears to be the stagnation 
which has been prevailing for several years in the grade of In- 
spectors. The extent of stagnation varies from collectorate to 
collectorate. The Third Pay Commission has compared the 
promotion prospects of Inspectors in the Central Excise 
Department , Inspectors in Income Tax and Examiners and 
Preventive officers in the Customs Department. 

There is complete uniformity on the need for better 
training in order to achieve greater efficiency. 

With the exception of class I posts and of Chief Accounts 
Officer, all appointments and promotions in a Collectorate 
arc based on the Collectorate itself. Similarly transfers of 
staff in these grades arc confined to areas within the collcc- 
torate except when class II officers are promoted to class 1. 

It has been complained that departmental promotion 
committees do not meet at adequate intervals. 

The services feel greatly concerned about the frequency 
of transfers in the Department and about residential accom- 
modation. 

Adjudication 

So far as powers of adjudication vested in central excise 
officers other than collectors arc concerned, a number of 
points have been made. It has been stated that a distinction 
based on value of goods liable to confiscation is hardly ap- 
propriate in the context of SRP under which illegal removals 
are detected largely on the basis of scrutiny of accounts 
without involving physical seizure of goods as such. The 
other point made is that the powers presently conferred on 
Superintendhnts, Assistant Collectors and Deputy Crillcctors 
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in the matter of confiscation of goods and imposition of 
penalties arc too low and need to be suitably enhanced; also 
that there is no justification for excluding jurisdictional su- 
perintendents from the exercise of those powers. 

Several interests have welcomed the institution of Appel- 
late Collectors. One suggestion made is that there should be 
a separate judicial cadre of Appellate Collectors. 

It has also been represented that appeals relating to clas- 
sification and valuation should revert to the Collector, who 
should be put back in the picture in relation to what perhaps 
is the most important aspect of Excise in any Collectorate. 

On the subject of revision applications, apart from delays 
the principal point made is that the present arrangements do 
not inspire the requisite degree of confidence in the industry. 
It has been strongly urged that the present arrangements 
should be replaced by an administrative tribunal. 

It has been stated that inasmuch as the existing provi- 
sions relating to review confer the necessary powers only on 
the Central Government and review is confined to decisions 
which are not more than one year old, they are restrictive in 
scope. 

Implications of New Patterns 

The changes necessitated in the administrative structure 
are governed by certain important considerations. To il- 
lustrate: the extensiveness of the tax base calls for 
decentralisation, the growing complexity of the tax system 
calls for increased specialisation; the prevalence of tax eva- 
sion at different points calls for effective control at those 
points; and the new approach of selectivity calls for organisa- 
tional diversification. The administrative alterations will have 
to be so designed as to fit in not only with present needs but 
future trends so far as they can be projected. 

The expenditure incurred on administration should not 
be out of relation to the yield expected from the units 
covered by a particular pattern of controls. 

The tax personnel can best perform their duty if respon- 
sibilities are clearly defined and both service and working 
conditions are such as to promote job satisfaction as well as 
individual contentment welfare. 

Routine functions should be performed from as near the 
assessee as possible. 

Assessment functions must rest with a jurisdictional field 
formation whose level will depend upon the particular type of 
control. 

The proposals made envisage a departure from the 
present administrative pattern under which there is a 
uniform type of control, emanating from the same level, for 
all duty pajang clients regardless of their distinctive charac- 
teristics. 

It is necessary to ensure independence of audit. Control 
of audit should rest in a body higher than the field organisa- 
tion. It should be answerable to a level higher than the col- 
lectors. The need for close relationship between audit and 
accounts should not be lost sight of. 

Induction of specially qualified accountants in audit is 
necessary and audit parties would need to specialise in 
groups of commodities. 

It is desirable to constitute a separate Audit and Ac- 
counts Division within the department. 

There is need for reviewing preventive activity as it exists 
today. Preventive wing must have its own system of intel- 


ligence and information. 

At the' all India level the creation of an appropriate 
machinery for intelligence and investigation is envisaged. 

Careful selection and adhoc training are necessary in or- 
der to fit the existing staff to some of the new tasks of the 
system of selective control. 

Personnel management, career development and welfare 
measures would have to be given much more attention. 

No legal difficulties arc perceived in giving effect to the 
new patterns recommended for different excises and classes 
of manufacturers. 

As a general principal, the pattern applicable to a 
manufacturer who produces on the same premises goods 
covered by two or more patterns should be the patterns 
which govern the principal excisable commodity produced by 
him. 

For clients under ABC, the type and level of control has 
to be of a higher order with special emphasis on technical 
and audit expertise. 

It would be appropriate if the level of responsibility for 
the administration of ABC units is equated with that of the 
collector. For administering ABC units a knowledge of com- 
mercial accounts and modem accounting techniques would 
be necessary. The need for expertise in the relevant tech- 
nological fields is also obvious. Necessary specialisation 
should be provided by drafting experts from outside and im- 
parting to the departmental officers the requisite technologi- 
cal orientation. 

Officers concerned with administration of PBC units 
should possess adequate knowledge of manufacturing 
processes. They should also be familiar with accounting pro- 
cedures. Individual’s pinpointed responsibility will have to be 
insisted upon in respect of PBC if efficiency is to be secured 
in the operation of the pattern as a whole. 

Accounting of production for the purpose of determining 
duty liability should start from a stage prior to completion of 
manufacture. 

A broad indication of the proportion which finished ex- 
cisable goods bear to the principal taw material used, impor- 
tant stages in the process of manufacture and the nature and 
extent of control intended to be exercised at different stages 
should be outlined by the department. 

Both an adequate mechanism and proper ptocedurcs 
would need to be devised to work out the value of production 
of units opting for simplified procedure and to determine 
their eligibility for the scheme. Separate rules for units which 
have not been in production for a full period of three years 
should be framed. 

A single lower effective rate of duty applicable to the en- 
titled sector of each relevant commodity should be fixed and 
notified by Government. Once the duty liability of units un- 
der Simplified Procedure is fixed, a mechanism would need 
to be established (i) for realising duty in monthly instal- 
ments, (ii) for fixing duty liability in case of change, and (iii) 
for undertaking a review for the next three year bloc. 

The administration has to take note of the possibility 
that some units may deliberately avoid simplified procedure 
in the hope of evading (under CBC) even the small amount 
of duty due. There is also the possibility that units under 
PBC may try to pass off their production as pertaining to 
CBC unit which attracts a low rate of duty. 

Ranges would have to be compact and superintendents 
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would haN-c to be entrusted with suitable powers in matters of 
classification and valuation appropriate to the type of control 
for which they would have responsibility. 

It would be desirable to devise administrative measure 
so that some of the relevant powers and responsibilities of 
the Board are in effect decentralised and brought into a 
closer and more appropriate relationship with the assessee 
and his problems. 

U the Board is to do justice to its responsibilities, some 
of its executive functions have to be less concentrated at one 
place— the capital of the country— than at present. 

Certain posts of Zonal Commissioners should be created 
TOth the status equivalent to that of Members of the Board. 
They should function as extended arms of the Board in the 
performance of its duties as the Chief Revenue Authority in 
areas which may be called Zones — each Zone consisting of a 
certain number of collectorate headed by the Zonal Commis- 
sioner. 

Recommendations 

Headquarters Level; Issues concerning Central Board 
and Directorates. 

There is a certain amount of force in some of the argu- 
ments put forward in support of the proposition that customs 
and Excise should be separated and the present organisation 
bifurcated all along the line with two well defined and distinct 
administrations, but the situation does not call for the kind of 
drastic solution which has been proposed. The organisational 
reforms proposed arc expected to go a long xvay in streamlin- 
ing the administrative machinery and in mitigating some of 
the current grievances. It is not necessary to reconstitute the 
Board as an independent executive authority dissociated 
from formulation of tax policy. There should be delegation of 
adequate financial and administrative powers to the Board. 

There should be some induction of technical officers 
drawn from the department at the lower ranks of the Board’s 
Secretariat. 

Having regard to the importance xvhich personnel 
management has come to assume in modem administration 
the Board should have a whole-time Member (Personnel) 
dealing with policies relating to recruitment, training, evalua- 
tion of norms and performance standards, promotions and 
general welfare of the staff and other allied matters having a 
-bearing ^nerally on personnel management. Functions of 
Chief Vigilance Officer should also vest in Member 
(Personnel). ' 'Tn the arrangement of Board’s functions, it 
would be appropriate that Member (Central Excise) should 
deal with policy matters ^of tariff concerning his subjects and 
Member (Customs); similarly xvith matters concerning his 
coordination of tariff matters Mthin the Board should be the 
function of the Chairman. Tlie. Directorate of Inspection 
(C^toms and Central Excise) should be reconstituted into a 
Directorate of Investigation and Intelligence. The Regional 
ollices of the Directorate of Inspection should be merged in 
the new 2U>naI offices. 

The Regnal Training Institutes should be placed under 
the administrative control of the Zonal Commissioner, 
though technical supervision over their working would con- 
tinue to be provided by the Directorate of Training. 

lavtl New Office of Commissioner 
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The objectives underlying the creation of the Central 
Board of Revenue as enunciated in the statement of the 
Finance Secretary at the time of the introduction of the 
Central Board of Revenue Bill, 1924, postulated among other 
things a close personal contact between the members of the 
Board and the representatives of the tax payer through con- 
stant touring and frequent consultations. These objects are 
more relevant today than they were in 1924. 

The functions and responsibilities of the Board have in- 
creased substantially. Members find themselves to stay on 
at headquarters for performance of their numerous duties. 
They are consequently unable to devote adequate time to 
visit important areas. There is avoidable concentration of 
authority at the level of the Board. Apart from delays these 
factors lead to a lack of adequate appreciation of re^onal 
and local problems and absence of effective supervision over 
the working of the collectorates. 

Some of the executive functions 'and responsibilities of 
the Board may, with great advantage, be entrusted to officers 
exercising the authority of the Board in well-defined ter- 
ritorial zones. These officers would ex-officio have the status 
of Members of the Board without secretarial functions. For 
this purpose the country may be divided into five zones. 

All functions of the Board relating to (i) Tariff (ii) Pro- 
cedures and (iii) Administration, except for policy formula- 
tion, relating to these matters and their coordination at the 
All India level, should be performed by the Zonal Commis- 
sioners within their respective jurisdictions. 

Zonal Commissioners should be empowered to take 
decisions on all appropriate matters concerning the central 
excises and Salt Act and Rules such as do not necessarily fall 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Board. 

Zonal Commissioner will be a touring officer meeting his 
collectors individually and collectively in conference either at 
their headquarters or his own at frequent intervals. 
Problems relating to classification can be discussed and, 
where appropriate, decided at these meetings. Further there 
should be a quarterly meeting of Commissioners-in- 
conference presided over by the Member of the Board in 
charge of Excise. 

Under ’Administration’ all functions presently per- 
formed by Member (Central Excise) except those relating to 
class I Services, should be entrusted to the Zonal Commis- 
sioners. In the matter of transfers and other issues relating 
to establishment, the new arrangements xvill not have the ef- 
fect of supplanting the existing authority of the collectors 
within their own jurisdiction. 

Appellate functions of the Board should continue to be 
performed by Member (Appeals). There should be no re- 
version to the system wdtich prevailed some time ago under 
which the appellate xvork xvas distributed among the Mem- 
bers of the Board. 

Individual cases involving a vi^ance angle and all dis- 
ciplinary cases which are presently looked into by the Board 
should come within the purview of Zonal Commissioners. 
Collectorate inspections and periodical inspections of lower 
formulations which are one of the routine functions of tire 
Board and of the legonal offices of the Directorate of In- 
spection should constitute the responsibility of the new or- 
ganisation of Zonal Commissioner. 

Audit of ABC Units should be carried out by parties 
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operating from the zonal lei'cl. 

Regional Training Institutes and all Regional 
Laboratories which presently cater to the needs of the 
Central Excise Department or to the needs of both Customs 
and Central Excise should be under the administralioc con- 
trol of the Zonal Commissioner. Having regard to the close 
inter-connection between Excise and Customs at various 
levels, the arguments which justify the devolution to the 
Zonal level of some of the functions of the Board insofar as 
excise is concerned are also valid to a certain extent in 
respect of customs. 

Field level Reorganisation of CoIIcclorales 

Despite the increase in their number the work load of 
some of the collectorales is disproportionally heavy. For ex- 
ample, though small in area, Bombay Collectorate compris- 
ing greater Bombay and Thana continues to have a veiy 
heavy work load. The position is somewhat similar in regard 
to (1) Calcutta and Orissa and (2) Delhi collectorales. East- 
ing jurisdiction of all collectorates may be reviewed for the 
purpose of making these charges administratively viable. 

A redistribution of collectorate boundaries with a view to 
providing better service to certain industrial complexes which 
on account of their location find it more convenient to deal 
with a neighbouring collectorate rather than the one in whose 
jurisdiction they happen presently to be situated, would 
present a number of administrathe and accounting problems. 
The inconvenience presently felt byassessecs in terms of the 
requirement that cheques in respect of duty pajments can be 
drawn only on an approved bank located at the collectorate 
headquarters is expected to be largely mitigated if the 
proposal that cheques may be permitted to be drawil on ap- 
proved banks located at dhisional headquarters is imple- 
mented. ABC units should be the direct responsibility of the 
jurisdictional collector who should e.vercise that responsibility 
through a team of specially selected and trained otficers. In 
the case of such areas as Jamshedpur, Visakhapatnam and 
Burdwan (Durgapur-Asansol complex) which not only repre- 
sent a concentration of ABC units but which are at the same 
lime located at considerable distances from the headquarters 
of the concerned collector, it would be desirable to post a 
sufficiently senior local officer (of the status not less than 
that of a Deputy Collector) to administer such units on be- 
half of the collector. Assessments and all other functions 
(except peripheral functions) connected with ABC units 
would be the collector's responsibility. Adjudication of of- 
fences arising in relation to these units would also fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Collector. 

The staff assisting the Collector in the admin'istration of 
ABC units would have to be specially selected so as to 
provide the necessary expertise in methods of accounting 
and techniques of production. Suitable experts may be in- 
ducted by direct recruitment or drafted from other depart- 
ments on deputation. These experts would be assigned to 
collectorates where their special knowledge and expertise 
would be most useful from the point of view of the con- 
centration of commodities produced. They would be avail- 
able for advice on technical matters to other collectors also. 

On wfiether field formations should operate on a ter- 
ritorial basis or be organised on what is known as the func- 
tional pattern, it is suggested that, consistent with the basic 


considerations put forward, including the need for pinpointed 
responsibility, the actual pattern must be left to be decided 
by those best acquainted with the local conditions and local 
problems, viz. the Collector and Commissioner concerned. 

It would be desirable in due course to evolve suitable 
norms for various items of work required to be performed by 
an Assistant Collector and his office and to determine the 
size of a DKision on the basis of the work load so assessed. 

The Assistant Collector has a pKotal position in the or- 
ganisational set-up. He should be an officer of standing and 
c.vpcricncc who is able to take appropriate decisions on his 
own. An officer should not be given the independent charge 
of a Dhision unless he has had sufficient field experience and 
has some familiarity with work at the Collectorate head- 
quarters. The Assistant Collector should keep himself in 
touch with the working of ABC units through his intelligence 
officeis and olher sources of information. The activities of 
his preventive organisation wx>u!d extend to these units. In a 
way. so far as ABC units arc concerned, he wxiuld be the eyes 
and cats of the Collector, communicating to him all such in- 
formation as may have a bearing on revenue. 

For ABC units, functions relating to classification, valua- 
tion and assessment should vest in the collectors. It should, 
however, be open to the Collector to delegate those functions 
to the jurisdictional Assistant Collector in respect of bonded 
installations of mineral oils and other similar units which do 
not involve problems warranting the personal attention of 
the Collector. 

For PBC units, insofar as functions relating to classifica- 
tion, valuation and assessment arc concerned, the Assistant 
Collector should be the proper officer for commodities which 
have a complicated tariff or invohe detailed examination 
with reference cither to the composition of the product or 
the valuation law and pn'nciples or extenshe martet en- 
quiries, whereas for the remaining commodities, these func- 
tions should be performed by the Superintendent. The dhi- 
sion of commodities on the above basis should be decided 
upon by the Administration and varied from time to lime ac- 
cording to needs and exigencies. 

For CBC units the poweis of the proper officer for pur- 
poses of classification and valuation should be e.xercised by 
the Superintendent. 

Having regard to the quasi-judicial nature of derisions 
on issues pertaining to classification or valuation, instead of 
providing for an c.Ttra-judirial method of internal discussion 
or consultation between the Superintendent and the Assis- 
tant Collector or between the Assistant Collector and the 
Collector, the relevant rules should clearly stipulate that 
where a proper officer feels that a derision on an issue con- 
cerning classification or valuation should be possible for him 
in law, to refer the matter to such higher officer. 

For the additional work of receipt and collection of 
cheques and accounting of credits at the divisional head- 
quarters, the Assistant Collector should be provided with the 
necessary staff under h'ls administralKe control. 

The initial operation of determining the prospective duty 
liability of producers, expected to be brought within the pur- 
view of simplified procedure, should be organised at the As- 
sistant Collector’s level and with his act'ivc participation in 
the various exercises needed to be carried out for a proper 
switch-over to the new procedure. 

It wxjuld be necessary to assess the quantum of work in- 
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v'olvcd in a Range. 

The Range should be a compact, sclf<ontained ad- 
rninislrativc unit performing all primary functions in relation 
to the producing units coming within its purview. 

In the matter of office accommodation, if no suitable build- 
in" is available in proximity to the bigger units falling within 
the jurisdiction of the Range, there should be no objection to 
one of the factory units providing the necessary accommoda- 
tion for the Range or the Sector office concerned by ar- 
rangement svith the Department for payment of due rent. 

In the matter of residential accommodation in 
metropolitan areas such as Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Ah- 
medabad, Kanpur, etc.. Government should take steps to hire 
buildings and rent them out at the standard or the pool rent 
to the Central Excise staff. Where Government buildings are 
available, the Director of Estate may be requested to reserve 
a pool for the Central Excise staff so that no difficulty may 
be experienced by them in regard to residential accommoda- 
tion. Where the factories ate situated in remote areas, such 
as in Assam, and no building is available for residential ac- 
commodation apart from those owned by the factory owner, 
there should be no objection to the Excise Staff being housed 
in accommodation hired from the factory. In other places, if 
the Central Excise staff ate not able to hire or tent residen- 
tial accommodation readily and at reasonable rents there 
should be no objection to Government hiring the accom- 
modation from the factories themselves if such residential 
accommodation, already constructed by them for their of- 
ficers and workers, is available. 

The jurisdiction of the Range should be demarcated into 
sectors, each sector being placed directly under an Inspector 
who will be responsible for effective administration of all 
units falling within the sector. 

Powers of adjudication should be exercised by the juris- 
dictional Superintendent. 

The Range may be provided clerical assistance in the 
fomi of a clerk-cum-typist. The Range should also be given a 
small permanent imprest for petty contingent expenditure. 

Pttrenlive Organisation 


The sjstem of selective control should help to bring 
about a considerable reduction in evasion, by introducing a 
more rational distribution of trained manpower correspond- 
ing to the revenue significance of different categories of 
units. But this does not make it any the less necessary to 
build in, as ^rt of the total scheme, an adequate and effi- 
cient Preventive and Intelligence Organisation. 

In the wake of SRP there was a quantitative increase in 
the cMcs dctcctcd.But many of them were either technical 
or trivial. Like SRP itself. Prevention has tended to be 
routine and non-selcctivc. Selective control implies, among 
other things. Selective Prevention. The Directorate of Intel- 
igcncc and Investi^tion at the Centre will be responsible for 
ormulalion of policies regarding both intelligence and inves- 
igjii.on and issue of guidelines for implementation of those 
policies at different levels. Collectorate and other field 
preventKe formations need restructuring and re-orientation 
to make them more effective. 

Some deficiencies in the preventive set up relate to insuf- 
icicnt incentives to attract personnel of the requisite calibre; 
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inadequate attention to selection of the right type of person- 
nel, want of proper training, paucity of funds for intelligence 
work; lack of elementary facilities like-vehicles, telephones, 
fire-arms etc., and meagre provision for rewards. Improve- 
ment should be made in these basic prospects. 

Having re^rd to the fact that collectoratcs and within 
them the divisions will have different combinations of 
producing units subject to different patterns of control, the 
strength and quality of preventive personnel needed will have 
to be assessed separately for each formation. The preventive 
organisation should have a three tier structure. 

In addition to its usual complement of Inspectors a nor- 
mal range formation should have an Inspector (Preventive 
and Intelligence). 

The second tier should be at the Dhrisional level. The 
preventive force at this level should function independently 
of the Preventive Range. 

It should have adequate striking capacity as well as its 
own sources of information. It should function as a com- 
posite unit responsible for all preventive and intelligence 
work in the Division, including Customs, Gold Control and 
Central Excise. 

At the Collectorate level separate parties should be con- 
stituted for preventive activity under customs, gold control 
and central excise, each operating under a Superintendent. 
Neccssaiy coordination between the functioning of different 
parties constituting the third tier and between the function- 
ing of the preventive parties constituting the two tiers, 
namely, the Range and the Division, should be provided at 
this level by the Assistant Collector or the Deputy Collector 
concerned. 

The need exists for each range and each division being 
equipped with a preventive force of its own as part of a 
coordinated three tier structure for the collectorate as a 
whole, irrespective of whether the range is situated at the 
headquarters of the division or the division is situated at the 
headquarters of the collectorate. Greater emphasis should 
be laid on mobile preventive party operating at odd hours in 
areas close to the processing units. 

Each preventive party should have a vehicle at its dis- 
posal and also the equipment necessary for setting up road 
blocks and exercising adequate surveillance. Preventive 
parties should also be issued fire-arms in limited numbers. 
The parties at Collectorate headquarters should also have 
walkie-talkie sets through which they can communicate with 
the central room or the collectorate head-quarters. There is 
considerable scope for improvement in the present position 
regarding payment of rewards in central excise cases. The 
whole position needs to be examined in depth. 

The absolute limit of Rs 2500/- in respect of rewards 
which can be sanctioned in a Central Excise case by the Col- 
lector and which was fixed in 1963 is far too low in present 
day conditions. In fact, as in the case of customs, there need 
be no ceiling at all. There exists adequate justification for a 
substantial enhancement of the existing powers vested in Col- 
lectors and other officers, both in the matter of final as well 
as interim rewards. The procedure prescribed for, and the 
powers delegated to, customs officers or equivalent rank 
should apply mutatis mutandis to Central Excise officers 
also. There does not exist adequate justification for laying 
down that Deputy Collectors and Assistant Collectors posted 
at collectorate headquarters cannot sanction and advance 
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rewards at all. 

The quantum and scale of rewards payable to Govern- 
ment servants are adequate. Existing disparities between Ex- 
cise and Custom officers should, however, be removed. 
Apart from rewards, recognition for meritorious work done 
should be accorded in such other ways as panting additional 
increments in pay, making special entries in confidential 
record, awarding accelerated promotion, or granting medals 
and certificates in appreciation of the work done, particularly 
to Government servants who are not eligible for cash 
rewards. 

As regards the time and manner of payment, both for 
the informers and the officers, any incentive to sustain their 
interest in rendering service to the department should be 
provided by (i) immediate payment of 50% of the expected 
final reward; (ii) ordering an additional interim reward if the 
case is subject to long and protracted legal proceedings; and 
(iii) making payment of the final reward immediately on the 
completion of legal and judicial proceedings. 

The funds allocated for rewards should be substantially 
increased. Allocation of funds for secret service expenditure 
should be suitably increased and officers encouraged to es- 
tablish a proper system whereby informers are recruited and 
nursed. Officers required for preventive and intelligence 
functions should be specially selected, after taking into ac- 
count their aptitude, past performance in detection of of- 
fences and other relevant factors. A separate cadre for the 
preventive organisation is not necessary but an appropriate 
scale of special pays should be designed for preventive of- 
ficers. 

The audit organisation of the Department is structurally 
inadequate and, in a large measure, functionally ineffective. 
The Committee is wholly in agreement with the view ex- 
pressed by the Central Excise Re-organisation Committee 
(1963) that "the top echelon at the level of the Chief Central 
Excise Revenue Authority should include a Directorate of 
Audit to keep under constant review detailed schemes of 
audit as need arises, and to see that accounting and audit of 
revenue in collectorates is effective, expeditious and 
thorough”. 

It is of the utmost importance that the machinery of 
audit should be so designed as to play an effective role in the 
matter of both collection and proper accounting of revenue. 

Audit functions performed by Inspection Groups should 
be transferred to a proper Audit Organisation. 

It would be in the fitness of things if the present accounts 
set up of the Department headed by the Chief Accounts Of- 
ficer is merged with Audit in a common organisation which 
may be called the Internal Audit and Accounts Division of 
the Department. 

The constituent Accounts wing of the new organisation 
should continue tc function as at present with the same 
hierarchical set up. 

The seniority and promotion of class III ministerial of- 
ficers including those posted in the Accounts Wing would 
continue to be subject to the same principles as at present 
and regulated on a collectorate basis. On promotion to the 
level of the Assistant Chief Accounts Officer, the incumbents 
should be borne on the common class II cadre of the Internal 
Audit and Accounts Division. The constituent Audit Wing of 
the new organisation should be restructured. The hierarchi- 
cal structure should consist of five distinct grades of 


officets.,viz. Technical Assistant, Examiner of Accounts, As- 
sistant Director, Deputy Director and Director. 

For appointment as Technical Assistant, officers of com- 
parable grades in the executive and ministerial wings of the 
service, namely Inspectors from the executive side and Head 
clerks and Deputy Office Superintendents from the minis- 
terial side, should be eligible. Technical Assistants would 
constitute a distinct cadre of their own within the Audit and 
Accounts Division, with their seniority and posting regulated 
on a zonal basis. 

For initial appointments to the grade of Examiner of Ac- 
counts, selection should be made from (l)existing Superin- 
tendents of Central Excise, Assistant Chief Accounts officers. 
Examiners of Accounts and Administrative officers who may 
opt for the new Audit and Accounts Organisation (2) Senior 
grade Inspectors and (3) Office Superintendents. 

Posts of Chief Accounts Officer in the Accounts Wing 
and Assistant Directors, Deputy Directors and Director in 
the Audit Wing will be in class I. All these posts should 
belong to the Integrated Indian Customs and Excise Service. 

The post of Chief Accounts Officer should be formally 
designated as a class I post. A certain number of these posts 
should be placed in the senior class I scale or, failing that, a 
suitable special pay may be attached to them. 

Audit functions are largely ministerial in character. At 
the same time in the Central Excise Department, in which 
techniques of production have an important bearing on 
points of revenue, the executive element should be duly rep- 
resented in the machinery of audit. The new Internal Audit 
and Accounts Division should be able to fulfil its assigned 
role in all particulars thus affording considerable relief to 
statutory audit which has had often to perform functions 
which legitimately pertain to internal audit. 

All assistance required by statutory audit in the matter of 
procurement of records and other documents should be af- 
forded by the Range staff and other departmental authorities 
including officers of the Internal Audit and Accounts Divi- 
sion. 

Machinery of Adjudication 

The present structure of delegation of powers based on 
the value of goods which can be confiscated and limits upto 
which penalties can beJmposedTs inherently defective inas- 
much as the jurisdiction of officers is related not to the prima 
facie nature of the offence but to the degree of the punish- 
ment which might eventually be imposed. 

The delimitation of powers should cover three distinct 
items namely (i) {he value of goods involved, as a criterion 
for judging which authority can deal with the case, (ii) the 
maximum limit in terms of value upto which goods can be 
confiscated by such authority, and (iii) the limit upto which it 
can impose a penalty. The revision of the existing powers on 
these lines is all the more necessary because in SRP the ques- 
tion of goods being seized arises only in a minimum number 
cf cases. 

It should not normally be open to an authority to remit the 
case to a lower authorityif it finds that on the basis of the 
value of goods which can be confiscated or the penalty war- 
ranted by the facts of the case, such lower authority would be 
competent to adjudge the case. However, in exceptional 
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cases such as those in which the offences involved are trivial 
in character, it should be possible for the authority con- 
cerned to exercise appropriate discretion subject to such 
guidelines - or safeguards as the Administration might 
prescribe. 

It would be desirable to evolve an administrative ar- 
rangement by which cases in which no goods as such are in- 
volved as for example those concerning failure or repeated 
failure of asscssecs to submit the returns in time or those in- 
volving falsification or mutilation of records, can be suitably 
allocated to different officers. 

Powers of adjudication should be suitably enhanced. 

Present limits of marimum penalty provided for con- 
travention of different Central Excise Rules should be in- 
creased to five thousand rupees. 

Powers to impose penalties in respect of losses should be 
enhanced to the levels recommended in respect of adjudica- 
tion of offences. For condonation of cases as such and 
demand of duty the present monetary limits should ap- 
propriately be doubled. 

Powers related to monetary limits, wherever prescribed, 
may be reviewed in the light of increases in price levels and 
suitably enhanced, if necessary. 

The concept underlying the creation of the institution of 
Appellate Collectors is basically sound and the experiment 
should be given a fair trial. 

There is no merit in the suggestion that Appellate Col- 
lectors should come from and belong to a different cadre, 
preferably the judicial cadre. 

A Tribunal should be set up to deal with cases at the 
revision stage, i.e. those in which orders-in-appeal have been 
passed by the Appellate Collector or the Board. The 
Tribunal should be competent to look into question both of 
law and of fact. It should not be administratively attached 
either to the Central Board or to the Department of 
Revenue and Insurance. Preferably, it should be attached to 
the Ministry of Law. 

The Tribunal should consist of a chairman and a mini- 
mum of two members. This number may be added to 
depending on the volume of work. The chairman of the 
Tribunal, though he need not necessarily be drawn from the 
judifiary, should have the status of a High Court Judge. 

In so for as original decisions, i.e., decisions other than 
those passed on appeal under Section (35) are concerned. 
Collectors should have the necessary powers of review in 
respect of decisions taken by Superintendents. For decisions 
taken by Assistant Collectors and Deputy Collectors, the 
Zonal Commissioner concerned should be the competent 
reviewing authority, while for decisions taken by collectors, 
the Board should continue to perform this function. In 
respect of decisions passed on appeal or review the Govern- 
ment should consider the feasibility of replacing the present 
review procedure by suitable provisions enabling the Govern- 
ment (in addition to the asscssee) to go in revision to the 
Tribunal. 

Re-deployment 

The present organisation has grown in an ad hoc manner on 
the basis of the hetrogcncous demands made on it from time 
to time by widening tariff, altering procedure and increasing 
involvement in new functions. 


The procedures relating to levy and collection of duty on 
manufactured tobacco ate entirely different from those ap- 
plicable to manufactured excisable products, but both un- 
manufactured tobacco and manufactured products arc ad- 
ministrated by the same officers under the same supervisory 
hierarchy. 

Even though staff required in various collectorates is 
sanctioned with reference to specific purposes, collectors 
have considerable disetetionr in the matter of re-deployment 
of the available manpower So that actual deployment is often 
different from what might be inferred from the formal staff 
sanctions. 

The recommendations made relate to manufactured ex- 
cisable products only. It is not possible to put forward a 
detailed pattern of work units or norms for different func- 
tions proposed to be assigned to different formations and 
within them to different classes of officers. Some estimate, 
however broad, seems called for if only in order to obtain 
some idea of the magnitude of the changes involved in terms 
of personnel. 

The Tobacco Excise Tariff Committee has estimated 
after obtaining the requisite details concerning field forma- 
tions the total number of Superintendents and Inspectors 
engaged on unmanufactured tobacco during 1973. Un- 
manufactured tobacco which contributes 3 to 4% of the'total 
revenue from excise duties takes up a quarter to one third of 
the staff employed in the field. 

The staff requirements estimated are based on certain 
assumptions regarding the need of each pattern of control. 
Many of the assumptions made are in the nature of broad 
averages which can be applied only to the sort of exercise at- 
tempted here. 

On the basis of the analysis attempted, the number of 
additional Superintendents requited would be 802 while 522 
Inspectors would be rendered surplus. 

The increase in the number of Superintendents in the 
field organisation would entail an increase in the number of 
divisions. The proposed reorganisation of the Audit would 
warrant the creation of a certain number of additional posts 
in the cadres of Assistant Director and Deputy Director, in 
addition to the Chief of the Bureau of Audit at the Centre. 
On the Accounts side, there would be additional posts of 
Chief Accounts Officers besides Assistant Chief Accounts 
Officers at Divisional headquarters. 

Selection and Training for new duties 

The reorganisation of the Department will have to take 
into account the staffing and other requirements of the pat- 
tern of Control envisaged for tobacco. 

An additional 802 posts of Superintendents would be re- 
quired. With the consequential increase in the number of 
Divisions and promotions of Superintendents to that grade, 
there would be further vacancies so that the total number of 
additional posts of Superintendents needed would be around 
900. 

Selection of staff would need to subserve the basic re- 
quirements postulated by the system of selective control. 

In the matter of selection for supervisory posts of Super- 
intendents a distinction has to be made between long term 
and adhoc appointments. Recruitment from the open market 
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is necessarily time-consuming, while the needs of the Depart- 
ment would be immediate. 

Properly selected and given some training, Inspectors 
with their long practical experience of the working of the 
Department would be well suited, as an exceptional nature 
necessitated by a major reorganisation of the administrative 
structure. 

The proposed selective promotions to the new posts of 
Superintendents from the existing cadre of Inspectors should 
be regulated cither on an all India basis or on that of ade- 
quately targe regions or zones. 

Appointments to the new post of Superintendents should 
be made 50% on the basis of merit-cum-seniority and 50% by 
a system of departmental competitive examination open to 
Inspectors with a minimum prescribed period of service 
which should be five years. 

Future vacancies of Superintendents should be filled 
partly by promotion from among Inspectors and partly by 
direct recruitment in the ratio of 75:25. The number of posts 
required to be filled each year should be allocated between 
generalists and specialists who would be recruited through 
the UPSC in either case. 

Initial appointments to the various grades in the Internal 
Audit and Accounts Division should be made from the exist- 
ing departmental cadres. For future vacancies of Technical 
Assistants, the normal channel for appointment should con- 
tinue to be through the feeder cadres of Inspectors and Head 
clerks and Deputy Office Superintendents, though at a later 
date recruitment may also be resorted to for a number of 
these posts. 

Future vacancies in class II may be filled in the same way 
as vacancies in the grade of Superintendents on the executive 
side. 

There will be considerable expansion in the ministerial 
cadre. Selection of personnel may continue to be regulated as 
at present. 

It would be necessary to impart adequate training to the 
staff needed for different patterns of control and for other 
functions like preventive and audit. 

Ad hoc training courses and seminars might be started 
before introducing the scheme of selective control. 

The Administration should endeavour to allocate the 
staff in such a manner that officers continue to remain 
employed in the particular fields assigned to them for a suf- 
ficiently long period. 

Recruitment, Training and other Issues 

There is need for a well conceived personnel policy 
which operates at different levels through a well designed 
system of personnel management. 

So far as the immediate future is concerned the new 
demands will to a large extent have to be met by redeploy- 
ment of existing staff after appropriate training for the pur- 
pose. Looking further ahead, long term modifications 
reflecting long term projections and needs will be inevitable 
in regard to points of admission to different posts or cadres, 
qualification on admission and training thereafter. 

A sound and balanced cadre composition is the corner- 
stone of an efficient administrative structure. 

Career prospects of ministerial officers in class III for 
purposes of promotion to class II are extremely unsatisfac- 


tory. 

Cadre strength of LDCs is smaller than that of UDCs 
with the result that a large number of vacancies in the grade 
of UDC has existed over a number of years. The position in 
the case of Deputy Office Superintendents is similar. 

It is desirable to take early steps to correct this lop-sided 
structure. 

With the implementation of the recommendations made 
the career prospects of ministerial officers would show con- 
siderable improvement. But a matter of far greater sig- 
nificance for ministerial officers will be the consideration that 
avenues of promotions to class I appointments will now, for 
the first time, be thrown open to them. 

The prevailing position regarding the number of grades 
in the ministerial cadre, their composition, methods of 
recruitment and promotions and restrictions to which 
promotions arc subject should be re-examined. 

In the context of the situation obtaining in the Depart- 
ment as a result of the existence of a multiplicity of grades in 
the ministerial cadre, the policy followed by the Administra- 
tion of gradually reducing the strength of Head Qerks grade 
is endorsed. 

Frustration prevailing in the ranks of Inspectors appears 
to be the result partly of the gradual dissociation of this class 
of officers from active participation in functions involving 
trust and responsibility. The other factor is stagnation in the 
grade of Inspectors of a large number of officers for want of 
adequate promotion prospects. Whatever the reasons for 
stagnation the resultant damage to the morale of the Inspec- 
tors has been considerable. 

Reorganisation proposals are ejgjected to ameliorate the 
present state of affairs. 

It is not possible either now or in the foreseeable future 
to dispense with the cadre of Inspectors altogether, though 
its preponderance would steadily decline. Stagnation is 
largely a transitional problem. 

An Inspector whb has put in 15 years of service in the 
ordinary grade and who has a satisfactory record of service 
should be appointed to the senior grade posts which is 
presently restricted to 25% of the permanent posts; it should 
be suitably raised to say 50%. 

The earlier arrangements under which seniority and 
promotion upto class II were regulated on a zonal basis had 
considerable merit. Government might consider the revival 
of the old zonal concept. Seniority should be fixed with 
reference to the date of appointment and not the date of 
confirmation. 

Prospects for promotion for class II officers are poor. 

A senior or selection grade should be created for this 
cadre also. 

On promotion to class I, superintendents should be ap- 
pointed directly in the senior class I scale. 

Opportunities of promotion available to class IV person- 
nel are negligible. In this connection the recommendations 
made by the Third Pay Commission (Chapter VIII- para 47 
of their report) are supported. 

Induction of specialists is necessary at various levels. 

In order that the talent attracted is of the appropriate 
type, it will be necessary to incorporate certain special fea- 
tures into the recruitment such as relaxation of the usual age 
limit, offer of higher initial pay and provision for absorption 
into the general stream at later stages. 
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Services of suitable experts may also be obtained on 
deputation from other Government departments. There 
may be need eventually for an even higher percentage (i.e. 
higher than 2S9o) of direct recruits in class If considering the 
onerous responsibilities envisaged for the Superintendents. 

For the grade of Inspector the existing pattern of direct 
recruitment and selection from the grade of UDC may con- 
tinue. Minimum qualification for direct recruits should be a 
university degree. 

Two thirds of the posts in the cadre of UDCs may be 
filled by direct recruitment. The minimum educational 
qualification for direct recruitment should be a University 
degree. 

There is need for considerable augmentation of both size 
and diversity of training facilities. 

Among other things, training should help towards a bel- 
ter understanding of the different types of operations and ac- 
counts peculiar to the manufacturing units concerned. 

There is need for adequate training to personnel en- 
gaged in preventive duties. If necessary, special courses for 
preventive officials may be devised. 

Apart from the extension of the regular training 
facilities, it will be necessary to organise crash training 
programmes to fit existing personnel into new jobs. 

Besides initial training it should be possible for every of- 
ficer to attend at least two general refresher or c.xccutivc 
development courses during his service. 

Training centres may be set up in the collcclorates for 
training both e.xecutive and ministerial class III officers. For 
new recruits to class III there should be a sound task- 
oriented basic training. 

Regional Training Institutes should be placed under 
zonal commissioners. These institutes would cater largely to 
class 11 personnel. Such class 1 officers as have not under- 
gone the fomial training given to direct recruits and who can- 
not be trained in the Central Training School might also be 
given courses at the Regional Institutes. 

Maximum use should be made of the facilities provided 
by the Lai Bahadur Shastri Academy, the various manage- 
ment institutes, the Indian Institute of Public Administration 
and the Administrative Staff College. 

In the training institutes adequate accommodation 
should be provided not only for lecturc-rooms-and libraries, 
but also for the lodging of the trainees. Proper facilities for 
their boarding and recreation and the payment of sufficient 
allowances arc also necessary. 

It is unwise to stint on training facilities. Transfer al- 
lowances should be adequate to cover the expenses involved. 
Routine transfers from one station to another in the case of 
officers below the class II level, specially after they reach 
middle age, should be governed by human considerations no 
less than by well deliberated principles. 

For A,ssisiant Collectors and Superintendents a stay of 
five years in one collectorate (except where a transfer is war- 
ranted for compelling administrative reasons) would be a 
suitable working rule. 

Promolee class II officers should not normally be trans- 
ferred outside the Collcctorale; in any case they should not 
be transferred outside the zone or linguistic region. Direct 
recruits to class 11 may, however, need to be transferred to 
various collecioralcs in a zone to expose them to as wide a 
range of excise duties as possible. For class 111 officers 


transfers should be restricted to the collectorate. 

The present system of Annual Confidential Reports 
should be reviewed to bring it in line with modern methods 
of performance appraisal. 

In the matter of residential accommodation a great deal 
more needs to be done than at present and for a much larger 
complement of staff. Immediately, and perhaps on an emer- 
gency basis, it is necessary for the Department to start its 
own programme for construction of buildings at places where 
the problem is acute. 

What is needed is a comprehensive scheme with the ne.\t 
two decades in perspective. 

Office premises should be located centrally in clean sur- 
roundings, should provide adequate space and be suitably 
furnished. They should provide for normal facilities like can- 
teens, tiffin rooms and recreation rooms. The provision of 
vehicles, telephones and other equipment should be care- 
fully planned and supplies promptly made. 

Emphasis need to be placed on the promotion of social, 
cultural and recreational activities for officers and their 
families. 

Properly trained and qualified personnel should be ap- 
pointed as Welfare Officers. 

Government ought to have a machinery which ensures 
that vacancies arising in different cadres of the service are 
promptly brought to the notice of the administrative 
authority and filled without delay. 

Public Relations And Machinery of Communication 

In indirect taxation where, in effect, the assessec collects 
the lax on behalf of Government, he has a right to know how 
much he has to pay and what else he has to do; in other 
words what his liabilities and responsibilities are. Some of 
the recommendations made in regard to Procedure and Or- 
ganisation are designed to ensure a closer rapport between 
the fax collector and the tax payer. 

A proper scheme of public relations should include tax 
payer assistance programmes. At present this is confined to 
issue of trade notices about which therd arc complaints of 
delay. Since trade notices are sent only to recognised as- 
sociations and federations, a fairly large sector of producers 
who are not members of such bodies have no access to 
them. The brochures brought out by the Directorate of In- 
spection some time ago were not adequately publicised. The 
usefulness of the Advisory Committees and the Advisory 
Coundl is limited. 

Public relations should begin with the Range which is 
the first level at which the assessee comes in contact with 
the Department. Every effort should be made to ensure that 
all the information needed by the assessee is available in the 
Range itself. It is of the utmost importance that the person- 
nel of the Range should be trained to be courteous and 
equipped to be knowledgeable. The Range office should have 
adequate stocks of forms, latest editions of tariff manuals 
and supplements and uptodate vxrsions of modifications and 
instructions, including sufficient copies of publications for 
sale and trade notices and instructions for distribution among 
the asscssccs. There should be facilities for sealing visitors 
and arrangements for attending to them without inordinate 
delays. It is WTong economy to economise on the courtesies 
which the public rightly regard as their due. 
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In DK-isional and CoIIeclorate ofnces, including (he of- 
fices of the Appellate Collectots, public relation officer of a 
suitable status should be asailable. Each office should have a 
neatly furnished visitor’s room provided with reading 
material including attractK-e literature on the actKities of the 
Department. 

Senior officers should set apart some of their time for in- 
terviens. Officers should be encouraged to take decisions at 
their level and eschew the tendency to make references to 
higher officer. 

Existing machinery for printing and publication of 
departmental books or other literature, whether for sale or 
departmental use, needs to be streamlined and strengthened. 
The entire work of compilation and publication should be 
centralised in one organisation, preferably the statistics and 
intelligence directorate which should simultaneously under- 
take the responsibility of distribution. 

Suitable programmes should be drawn up to provide in- 
formation about the activities of the Department both to as- 
scssees and to the general public through such obvious 
channels of communications as the newspaper, the radio, the 
TV' etc. Press conferences could also be held at different 
levels to resohe doubts and make it an occasion for infor- 
mathe publicity about the Department 

There should be a separate Advisory Council for Excise 
of which the membership should be more broadbased includ- 
ing greater representation for the medium and small scale 
sectors of the industry. If necessary this council should func- 
tion through sub-committees constituted for major in- 
dustries or allied groups of industries. The council should 
meet bi-annually, or evrn oftener if necessary, and zonal 
commissioners should participate in the deliberations. It 
would be appropriate to constitute committees at the zonal 
level and to call them Zonal Advisory Councils on the lines 
of the All India Central Advisory Coundl with collectors fully 
participating in the deliberations. 

It is not necessary to retain formally the Regional Com- 
mittee currently constituted. Collectots and other officers 
should, however, continue to meet the industry periodically 
at different centres and at the meetings of the chambers of 
commerce and associations of federations of trade and in- 
dustry. There could also of course be speraal meetings for 
discussing the problems of particular sections of the industry. 

Control Laboratories 

Control Laboratories, though created originally for cus- 
toms work, are performing important functions in the matter 
of classification of excisable goods. During 1970-71, 1971-72 
and 1972-73, 489c>, 519I> and 519c of the samples tested by- 
control laboratories related to Central Excise. In several 
cases it was found that declarations furnished by the 
producers were wrong and goods produced were found on 
test to be liable to higher rates of duty. 

Broadly, the criticism against the role and functioning of 
Control Laboratories centres around delays to which analysis 
of samples is said to be subject and the accuracy of the 
results of tests carried ouL While some of the causes for 
delay are susceptible of being rectified by issue of administra- 
tive instructions, there are other deficiencies which need 
to be looked into. Some of the laboratories which were 
created originally for customs work havr taken up work relat- 


ing to exdsc samples and also assumed technical control on 
factories producing certain excisable goods. This has tended 
to make them rather unwieldy. The laboratory in Bombay is 
a case in point. It is currently handling some 60 to 70 
thousand samples of which more than a third relate to 
Central Excise. The laboratory should be split up into two 
units, one dealing with customs and the other with excise. 
The excise laboratory can be located elsewhere. 

Since the basic requirements of excise and customs for 
the purpose of carrying out tests are not materially different 
and as long as the total quantum of work invohed can be 
managed by an existing laboratory, there is considerable ad- 
vantage in retaining the present composite character of the 
Control Laboratories. 

It is neither feasible nor necessary to make control 
laboratories self-sufficient in the matter of equipment and 
personnel needed for carrying out all the tests requited in 
terms of the tariff. A vast majority of the tests required to be 
carried out are essentially chemical in character, while for 
others (of which the number is reportedly not more than 25t!) 
the bbotalories have established the necessary liaison with 
Government and semi-Govemment institutions. In several 
cases, it would be not only un-economical but invohe 
avoidable expenditure to equip the control laboratories with 
the paraphernalia of other tests. 

The application of modem techniques of testing can help 
curtail the time involved in tests catried out thtou^ conven- 
tional methods, improve the accuracy of results and step up 
overall efficiency of analytical work. Steps should be t^en 
urgently to meet the existing deficiencies of Control 
Laboratories and streamline their working. The staff should 
be imparted the necessary training in National or Govt. In- 
dustries Testing Laboratories. 

It has been urged that having regard to the increasing 
volume of work which the control laloratories are expected 
to perform, the Central Revenues Control Laboratory and 
the Regional Laboratories ate very inadequately staffed. It is 
not possible to indicate the extent to which the existing per- 
sonnel of the control laboratories needs to be augmented, 
but the matter needs urgent attention. Suitable action in this 
behalf should be taken after appropriate, and if necessary, 
expert examination. 

Reponal Laboratories which presently cater to the needs 
of the Central Excise Department or of both Customs and 
Central Excise should be placed' under the administrath-e 
control of the zonal commissioners. 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch 

The status of this organisation should be raised to that of 
a full-fledged Directorate which may be called the Direc- 
torate of Statistics and Publications. Some of the functions, 
presently performed by the Directorate of Inspeefion 
(Customs and Central Excise) should be assigned to this 
Branch. Illustratively there are; those connected with publi- 
cation and maintenance of Manuals and Books of Instruc- 
tions, compilation and issue of quarterly bulletins and judg- 
ments, standardisation of forms and repstets and other re- 
lated items including the work of distribution and publicity. 
For the performance of these functions the Branch would 
need to be strengthened, with personnel of the number and 
quality needed. The delays now invoh-ed in the compilation 
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of statistics raise several im^rtant questions concerning the 
receipt, consolidation and submission of periodica! returns. 

The scheme of Central Exchange envisages that one copy 
of the assessed RT return together with enclosures 
(presumably gate passes, invoices etc.) will be forwarded to 
the headquarters of the Central Exchange. It has been sug- 
gested that this will achieve the desired expedition in com- 
pilation. Since the checking and assessing of monthly returns 
takes a fairly long time the suggested procedure is not likely 
to obviate the dcla)^ to which compilation is now subject. It 
would be more appropriate if instead of sending gate passes, 
invoices, etc. to the Central Exchange the format of the RT12 
itself is elaborated so as to provide such additional informa- 
tion as is sought to be gleaned from these documents. 

A copy of the RT12 and other returns which are required 
to be mechanised should be sent immediately on receipt from 
the producing unit to the Directorate. After compilation, the 
primary returns so received may be utilised by the Central 
Exchange. Mistakes and errors discovered in the Range, 
which even now arc communicated to the Branch through 
the succeeding monthly return, can be brought to the notice 
of the Central Exchange, if necessary, by the compilation 
unit. The present arrangement may continue whereby copies 
of basic returns are submitted to the Divisional office and the 
Chief Accounts Officer and, after consideration, to the col- 
lector. 

Concluding Obsertations 

In the Central Excise Department the preoccupation of 
policy with raising more taxes and devising more exemptions 
is wholly understandable. But this has not been matched by 
something equally important, namely, the corresponding 
feed-back from the field and the necessary preparation at all 
levels, so as to ensure that only the practicable is aimed at 
and what is aimed at is in fact implemented. In the suggest- 
ions made in this volume the Committee has tried to har- 
monize the administrative structure with the broad require- 
ments of tax procedure outlined in the earlier part of the 
report. In the recommendations concerning the Central 
Board, the need to bring together and combine within the 


functions of one Member of three aspects of tax policy, tax- 
procedure and tax administration have been kept in mind. 

The Committee has noted with some concern the grow- 
ing gap of communication between the tax payer and the tax 
gatherer. Industry is on the whole justified in feeling that 
there is too much centralisation, that decisions are unduly 
delayed, and that even important problems fail to receive 
timely and adequate attention at different levels of the ad- 
ministrative structure. 

The recommendation concerning establishment of a 
Tribunal at the revision stage follows from the same reason- 
ing as underlines the institution of Appellate Collectors. 

Efforts towards improving the tax system arc seriously 
impaired by the shortage of qualified staff. This Committee 
has placed considerable emphasis on training and on the for- 
mulation of a proper policy concerning personnel manage- 
ment in the Department. The Committee attaches great im- 
portance to the recommendation that all personnel matters 
such as policies of recruitment, training, career development 
and staff welfare should be dealt with exclusively by one 
Member of the Board designated as Member (Personnel). 

The recommendations set out in Volume I are designed 
to counter evasion by the introduction of a more effective 
deployment of trained manpower, corresponding to the 
revenue significance of different categories of the unit. Sug- 
gestions for the establishment of an adequate and efficient 
Preventive and Intelligence organisation as part of the total 
scheme, have been elaborated in this volume. 

Audit organisation of the Department is structurally in- 
adequate and functionally ineffective. 

A radical transformation of the existing structure, includ- 
ing the constitution of an Internal Audit and Accounts Divi- 
sion in the Department, has been suggested. 

It is expected that the recommendations made by us 
would lead to better deployment of existing resources, bring 
about a qualitative improvement in working, reduce the area 
of friction between the asscssees and the Department, lighten 
the burden of both, and substantially improve the career 
prospects of working personnel in different grades. In ab- 
solute terms, the cost of collection would increase, but as a 
percentage of the revenue yielded by excise duties, the effect 
of the Committee’s recommendations would at the most be 
marginal. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Task Force on Integrated Rural Development was 
appointed by the Planning Commission, Government of In- 
dia, in October, 1971. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To spell out the main elements of a broad strategy of 
integrated rural development oriented towards more 
employment and better production in the Fifth Five Year 
Plan; 

(ii) To work out illustratively the pattern of technology, 
investments, and institutions for rural development 
programmes appropriate to different agrcxlimatic conditions 
and levels of development; 

(iii) To review in the light of (i) and (ii) above the ongo- 
ing special programmes for rural development and rural 
employment and to suggest ways for their modification and 
synthesis into an integrated programme of rural develop- 
ment. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; General Approach; Resume of some 
Relevant Experiments; Integrated Agriculture Development 
Projects in Canal Irrigated areas; Location and Financing of 
Pilot Projects; Annexure— Paper prepared by Mr.DA.Sims, 
Technical Officer, UNDP, Chambal Land and Water Use 
and Management Project for the Workshop on Soil and 
Water Management at Ranchi, Bihar, March 1971. 

RECOMMENTIATIONS 

General Approach 

Concept of Integrated Rural Development 

Of late, it has not been uncommon to come across the 
phrase 'integrated rural development'. This phrase, 
however, is seldom used in the same sense. Sometimes it is 
applied in the context of integrated development of h whole 
regon. On the other hand, it is also applied in relation to a 
very small area, say, 100 hectares. Thus the unit for in- 
tegrated area development is varyingly conceived. Similarly, 
the phrase, 'integrated rural development' is differently 
employed. It can be used to embrace both agricultural 
development and rural industrialization. It is possible to im- 
part an even wider meaning so as to include even items such 
as rural health services. In view of these different interpreta- 
tions, it seem necessary that on the first instance we should 
spell the concept of integrated rural area development. 

After careful consideration, we have belatedly decided to 
take what might be considered a rather restricted view of the 
expression 'rural development'. We have chosen to equate it 
with agricultural development in the widest sense so as to 
embrace, besides crop husbandry, all the allied activities. The 
integrated development that we visualise encompasses both 
spatial and functional integration of all relevant programmes 
bearing on increased agricultural production and reduction 
of unemployment and under-employment among small 


farmers and agriculturai labour. In our view, the unit for 
planning of integrated development should comprise an area 
(falling within a district) which has a substantial measure of 
homogeneity in terms of land and water resource situation. 
This homogeneity is evidently necessary to ensure that there 
are certain common types of works and programmes that 
need to be undertaken in a proper sequence in order to ex- 
ploit the development potential of the area and also to ex- 
tend the benefits of such development to the mass of the 
people in that area. In this context, it is possible to visualise a 
variety of land and water resource situations. For instance 
there arc areas which are endowed with canal irrigation and 
undulating topography. Again, there are areas which have 
canal irrigation and where land surface is relatively even. 
Then there are areas where irrigation is principally dhided 
from ground water. There are other areas which may be 
characterised either as dry farming areas or drought prone 
areas. Finally, there are hill areas. Each of these categories 
is capable in turn of being subjected to more refined and 
sophisticated sub-drvisions. However, from a practical point 
of view, a broad identification of land and water resource 
situation should suffice. 

There are two pre-eminent objectives which are implicit 
in our concept of integrated rural development. 

(i) In a defined rural area, realisation of the fullest 
agricultural production potential must be attempted by 
mutually reinforcing measures connected with development 
of local land and water resources and the provision of all 
complementary production inputs and organisational im- 
provements as also development of human skills. 

(ii) The developments promoted in the defined rural 
area should be as broad-based as possible so that the large 
mass of the rural people particularly the small farmers, mar- 
ginal farmers, agricultural labourers are enabled to par- 
ticipate in development and share the benefits of such 
development. 

There is at present a bewildering variety of programmes 
and schemes connected with different aspects of rural 
development and employment. While, in many ways, these 
programmes and schemes arc intended to be complementary 
in character, in practice they are often not coordinated in a 
given area in a proper time sequence.The developmental 
inter-action and coordination among these new schemes is 
inadequate. Various rural development programmes and 
schemes are still ad hoc in character and suffer from wide 
dispersal and fragmentation over different districts/areas. 
This lack of a systematic synthesis of various programmes of- 
ten results in overlapping of financial and organisational 
resources. Another consequence is the ineffectiveness of the 
impact of developmental effort. The principal objective of 
the proposed integrated rural development projects will be to 
overcome these deficiencies. 

Distinction from C.D. Block Concept 

For the purpose of clarity it is necessary to distinguish 
the concept of integrated rural area development from the 
concept behind community development block. The latter 
was also conceived as essentially an area programme to 
promote community awareness for better standard of 
living However, on the agricultural side it was focused prin- 
cipally on providing to the farmer inputs and services exter- 
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nal to the farm itself. Such inputs and services included ex- 
tension, advice, seed, fertiliser, pesticides, implements and 
machinery, credit, marlccting and storage. The Community 
Block Development Programme did not specifically envisage 
any physical planning by way of reformation of land or reor- 
ganisation of water resources or diversification of investment 
to tackle the rural unemployment programme. Moreover, 
the Community Development Blocks were not identified on 
the basis of any homogeneous land and water resource situa- 
tion. The boundaries of the CD. Blocks were largely deter- 
mined by administrative convenience. In the case of projects 
of integrated rural development, the objective is to refashion 
the productive apparatus of the rural economy of an area in 
terms of its land and water resources by undertaking 
measures such as consolidation of holdings, land shaping, re- 
alignment of water courses, construction of the drainage sys- 
tem and strengthening of other activities which are com- 
plementaiy to these programmes. This stress on detailed and 
careful physical planning on our part should not, however, be 
construed to mean that we arc ignoring or deflating the im- 
portance of other elements such as CD. concept of local par- 
ticipation in lADP concept of package practices. 

Relationship with SFDA and MFAL 

It seems necessary to bring out the relationship of in- 
tegrated rural development project to the current SFDA and 
MFAL programmes. The latter programmes are, no doubt, 
area based. They, however, aim at improving the economy of 
the small and marginal farmers and agricultural labour in a 
somewhat segmental manner. In several cases, these projects 
happen to be located in areas which are suffering from a 
stagnant rural economy. Hence in such projects an effort 
towards optimum area development appears to be a condi- 
tion precedent in improving the economy of small and mar- 
ginal farmers and agricultural labourers residing in the 
project area. 

Resume of some relevant experiments 
Etawah District 

The Damodar Valley Corporation had undertaken a 
programme of soil conservation-cum-consolidation of hold- 
ings in the earlier part of 1950. This programme was studied 
in some details in 1957 by the Planning, Research and Action 
Institute of Uttar Pradesh. In the light of the study, in early 
1958, an experimental project was undertaken in an area of 
18 hectares in village Chirhulia of Ajitmal Block in Etawah 
District. 

First of all, the area to be consolidated and conserved 
was identified and then the land thereof classified on the 
basis of fertility of soil in accordance with the instructions of 
the consolidation of holdings authorities. The land was 
divided into three classes; type I, type 11 and type III. After 
making a topographical survey of the identified area, a con- 
tour map was prepared. On the basis of this map and 
valuation of soil on fertility bases, holdings were carved out 
after consolidating the scattered plots of different farmers at 
one or two places as far as possible. The layout of bunds 
along contour lands was indicated by the Project authorities 
before their actual construction was taken up. The height of 
bunds was kept at about 2-1/4 feet with a side slope of 1:1 
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and a cross-sectional area of 8.45sq. ft. After construction of 
contour bunds, individual plots were demarcated and allotted 
to the farmers concerned, who put up their own field 
bunds,which too were attempted on the basis of sub<ontours 
according to size, soil and slope of each plot. 

Soil samples from three different classes of land as indi- 
cated above, were collected and got analysed through the 
Government Agriculture College, Kanpur. On the basis of 
soil analysis results, suitable recommendations for various 
agricultural operations and agronomical practices were made 
to the farmers in respect of their new ’chaks’. Besides con- 
struction of contour-bunds and sub-contour bunds, arrange- 
ments were also made for the drainage of surplus water to 
a nearby "nullah" After taking over possession of newly 
formed ’chaks’, the farmers grew their recommended crops. 
The crops in the Rabi of 1958-59 were very satisfactory as the 
farmers had adopted recommended agricultural practices and 
rain-water had been conserved considerably on account of 
the presence of bunds. There was no damage due to water- 
logging as suitable arrangements had been done for the 
drainage of surplus water. The farmers were quite convinced 
about the efficiency of various measures in the very first year. 
They not only constructed their bunds, but also provided 
their own finance for construction of masonry works. 
However, a few farmers were given medium term 'taqavi' 
loans for pucca works construction. In all 21 farmers were in- 
volved. Tlie experience gained in village Chirhulia (Ajitmal 
Block) indicated: 

(i) that integrated Soil Conservation and Consolidation 
of Holdings Programme could be carried out effectively in 
eroded lands, having gentle slopes; 

(ii) that the farmers should be properly motivated and 
educated to evoke their active participalion for consolidation 
and soil conservation operations on voluntary and self-help 
basis; 

(iii) that technical guidance should be provided by duly 
trained V.L.Ws and A.D.Os (Soil Conservation) throughout 
the operation phase; and 

(iv) that the consolidation staff should be closely as- 
sociated with the project staff while making re-alignment of 
land and distribution of ’chaks’. 

The work in village Chirhulia -was essentially of an ex- 
ploratory nature. It provided very useful insight in the 
problems and prospects of integrated operations of con- 
solidation of holdings and soil conservation and gave them 
good opportunity for practical training. The results achieved 
in the first three years though of a modest nature, were 
promising. It was, therefore, decided to test the experiences 
gained on a limited basis by involving a large number of 
farmers over a large area. For this purpose, a Pilot Phase of 
the project was initiated in village Patia Chatorpur of 
Mahewa Block in the year 1962-63. 

Actual area taken up under the project was about 34 hec- 
tares with a gentle slope varying from 0.5 per cent to 1.6 per 
cent. All this area had been excluded from the consolidation 
of holding operations carried out in this village in the year 
1961-62. Other details of the area are as under. 

(i) Total area of the village-93.4hectares 

(ii) Net cultivated area of the village-81.0" 

(iii) Area excluded from the consolidation of holding 
opcrations-33.90" 

(iv) (a) Area taken under the Pilot Ptoject-33.90" 
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(b) Number of plots in the Project area-1.03" 

(c) Average size of pIots-0.33" 

(v) (a) Total number of cultivating-households in 

vilIages-48" 

(b) Households involved in the project-38 

From the above figures, it could be seen that about 40 
per cent of the net cultivated area of the village was left out 
of consolidation of holding operations. 

The project area is located on the bank of river Saugar 
having an average slope of 2.0 per cent towards the river. 
The soil of this area is predominantly sandy. 

The significant features of Project planning and execu- 
tion were as follows; 

(1) A Shajra map of the village was obtained from the 
Lekhpal for identifying the project area and the particulars of 
individual holdings of the farmers. 

(2) A topographical survey of the area was undertaken 
and a contour map was prepared. 

(3) Thereafter, land classification was done on the basis 
of fertility of soil in consultation with revenue authorities and 
on the basis of this classification, the land was grouped into 
three categories, viz. Type I, Type II and Type III. The clas- 
sification was mainly based on the nature of soil and terrain. 

(4) Demarcation of plots was done on the basis of con- 
tour marked on the Shajra map and plots were generally 
aligned along the contours. 

(5) While demarcating plots, sites of masonry escapes 
were also indicated. 

(6) A detailed plan with estimates for construction of 
contour bunds and other engineering works, such as masonry 
escapes, drainage, eta was prepared. 

(7) Construction of contour bunds was taken up with the 
help of farmets/labourers and the expenditure thereon was 
provided by the authorities. Construction of masonry works 
was, however, got done at the cost of the farmers in whose 
fields and for whose benefits such works were constructed. 
The work regarding levelling of individual plots was taken up 
by the farmers themselves by bullocks. No Government ex- 
penditure was incurred on this account 

About 2.6 hectares unculturable waste land has been 
brought under cultivation. Further, there has been a sig- 
nificant change in the area sown during kharif. During the 
year 1962-63, only 50 per cent of the wet sown area was under 
kharif crops and the rest was left as monsoon fallow for con- 
serving moisture for Rabi cultivation. The percentage of 
Kharif area increased to about 64 per cent in 1969-70. A 
small increase of 052 hectare was also registered in the area 
under said crops, which were non-existent. 

There has been a definite improvement in the cropping 
pattern of this area. In the base-year, during kharif only 
ramified crop of bajra and arhar was taken. The arhar crop, 
if its growth was good, was harvested in March/April. In 
case of poor growth for lack of moisture, it was used as a fod- 
der for animals. Due to improvement in the moisture and 
soil of the area, the farmers have now started taking crops, 
like sugarcane, sweet potato and paddy. A significant in- 
crease in area has been registered under maize crop. Fur- 
ther, area under wheat increased from 4.0 acres in 1962-63 to 
about 16 acres in 1970-71. Area under coarse grains like 
bajra(barley and gram) has declined and passed on to more 
renumerative erops, like wheat and potato. 

As a result of the programme in village Patia-Chatorpur, 


the cultivators of adjoining villages of Sarai llahi, Indiausi 
and Kunetha have also taken up the programme in their vil- 
lages under the technical guidance of soil conservation staff 
of pilot development project. Of an area of about 296 hec- 
tares in these three villages, an area of 181 hectares had been 
treated till the end of 1970-71. 

Contour bunds have been eonstructed by the farmers 
themselves at their own cost, after agreeing to voluntary ex- 
change of ‘chaks’. Necessary corrections in the revenue 
records, have also been made in an area of 105 hectares in 
villages Sarai llahi and Indtausi. 

The aserage cost of normal soil conservation programme 
ranges between Rs 100-160 per hectare and that of normal 
consolidation of holding operations from Rs. 35 to Rs. 60 per 
hectare. The limited experience of the present Project which 
has now been implemented in five villages in all, shows that 
combined operations can be carried out at a cost of Rs. 160 
to Rs. 200 per hectare. 

Chambal Command Area ^ ^ 

Recently a few promising beginnings have been made in 
the direction of integrated rural development. In the Cham- 
bal Command Area, in Rajasthan State, canal irrigation was 
introduced about ten years ago. In the absence of requisite 
measures for development of land, the potential benefit of ir- 
rigation remained substantially unutilised. In the absence of 
proper drainage arrangements, problems of soil salinity and 
water logging have emerged. In this background, a UNDP 
aided project for land and water development was initiated in 
Kota district. The project authorities, after necessary inves- 
tigation and studies, took up a project for integrated develop- 
ment of land and water resources of a compact area in village 
Digod in Kota district. The aspects which were simul- 
taneously covered by the project were the following: 

(i) Consolidation of holdings; 

(ii) Land levelling; 

(iii) Provision of drainage; 

(iv) Training and clearing of nallahs; 

(v) Re-alignment and lining of water courses; 

(vi) Provision of structures on field water courses, ir- 
rigation canals and drainage ditches; 

(vii) Farm paddy. 

Since the above project was conceived as a demonstra- 
tion, it was financed entirely by Government funds. 
However, as a result of the success of the demonstration, the 
concept behind the project began to catch the fancy of 
farmers. Recently a group of farmers have volunteered to 
come forward and obtain loans from Government and 
finance a similar development of their land and water 
resources in an integrated manner. This recent project which 
is of obvious significance, is located in Simwasa village in 
Kota district. Nineteen farmers whose lands embrace the en- 
tire command area of an irrigation outlet from minor dis- 
tributory are the beneficiaries of this project The total area 
covered is 72 acres. On an average, each farmer has taken a 
loan of about Rs. 1,500 per acre wdiich is to be repaid in.a 
period of 7-10 years. With the significant improvement on 
marketable surplus at the disposal of the concerned farmers, 
they are quite confident of repaying the loan out of their in- 
creased incoma It may also be. added that as a result of 
reorganisation and realignment of field boundaries, field 
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roads, water channels and drains, an area of about 5-10 per 
cent has been sowed and added to the total cropped area. 

The message behind the above project', appears to have 
tegisteied on the minds of the people. As a result, there is a 
growing demand in the Rajasthan part of Chambal Com- 
mand as well as in the Madhya Pradesh part of Chambal 
Command for such reorganisation of land and water 
resources in an integrated manner. The State authorities of 
Rajasthan have negotiated a substantial loan of over Rs. 12 
crores from six commercial banks. This would enable cover- 
ing an area of about 45,000 acres for, this kind of integrated 
treatment of soil and water. Consequently, the authorities 
are alsq visualising intensincation of extension effort and the 
arrangements for supply of credit, inputs etc, wnth a view to 
exploit the improved production potential of the land and 
water available in the concerned areas. It may be added that 
according to latest report from project authorities, about 
2,000 acres has been taken up for development by June, 1972. 

Integrated Agricultural Development Projects in Canal Ir- 
rigated Areas 
Main Elements 

For integrated area development, it is not good enough 
to piece together a number of sectoral programmes operating 
in a given area. It is necessary that while for implementation 
some disaggregation is inevitable, the initial project formula- 
tion must be on a comprehensive basis and must provide for 
all requisite elements bearing on the development of the 
resources of the area and the masses of the people residing 
in the area. 

In a typical area served by canal irrigation, the following 
are likely to be some of the important elements which are 
relevant: 

(i) Development of land and water resources, 

(ii) Consolidation of holdings, 

(iii) Crop planning and agricultural extension, 

(iv) Development of Infrastructure, 

(v) Development of small farmers and agricultural 
labour, 

(vi) Le^slative and administration framework. 
Development of Land and Water Resources 

In each project, the detailed planning and implementa- 
tion has to be on the basis of the command area. The area' 
MIhin sucji command may further vary from 800 hectares to 
4000 hectares. A part of such command area covering about 
50-100 hectares can be taken up at a time for integrated land 
and water development. The main steps involved are; 

(i) " Survey and plotting 

(ii) Planning 

(iii) Land levelling and shaping 

(hr) Construction of water courses 

(v) Construction of drainage ditches 

(vi) Construction of roads 

(vii) Training of Nallahs 

(viii) Development of minor irrigation facilities. 

The listing above does not necessarily indicate the sc- 
quenre of the various steps which will depend upon the 
situation obtaining in any particular project area. In fact, a 
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number of operations may have to be taken up simul- 
taneously to achieve the integrated land and water develop- 
ment. It must also be emphasised at the outset that respon- 
sibility for solution of the complex dynamic problems as- 
sociated with integrated land and water development cannot 
be the prerogative of one or two disciplines and that closest 
cooperation between a large number of interested and 
qualified authorities is essential. 

While details of the action require to be worked out for 
each specific area, a broad discussion of various factors is 
given below; 

Typographical surveys showing contours at suitable in- 
tervals will be one of the essential pre-requisites for such 
projects . The exact contour intervals will, however, depend 
upon the physical characteristics of the countryside and the 
use to which these contour surveys are to be put. It can 
generally be stated that flatter the countryside the smaller 
will be the contour interval and vice versa. These contour 
surveys will help in land levelling and shaping, lajnng out of 
water courses, field drainages, soil conservation bunds etc. 
While doing the topographical surveys, boundaries of 
farmers’ holdings, Panchayat or Government lands, common 
wastes may also be delineated. 

Along with the topographical surveys agro-economic and 
soil surveys need to be carried out to know the existing pat- 
tern of land utilisation and production levels. This will be 
useful inter alia for project formulation and also its evalua- 
tion when it gets going. 

Having collected the basic data, the next step would be a 
design of the system wherein the various elements that enter 
into the integrated development of land and water resources 
have to be defined, e.g. keeping in view the nature of the soil 
(infiltration rate etc), climatic conditions and cropping pat- 
terns, the method most suited for providing irrigation to the 
fields is to be determined, whether it be border strip, fur- 
rrows or sprinkler. The basic approach is to improve the ef- 
ficiency of field application of water and reduction of applica- 
tion losses, as a result of wider appreciation of the physical 
characteristics of the soil. The design has also to take into ac- 
count the timing depth and uniformity of application. Exces- 
sive percolation beyond the root zone should be largely avail- 
able by matching the depth of each application with the avail- 
able water storage capacity of the soil in the root zone of the 
crop at the time of irrigation. This requires some observa- 
tion and knowledge of the moisture-holding capacity of the 
soil. 

Persistent over-irrigation not only gives rise to tow water 
application efficiency but can also cause depression of yields 
as a result of leaching of soil nutrients and if this practice is 
widespread, it may lead to waterlogging. Where excessive 
run-off is expected, a suitable system of field drains, collect- 
ing such excess waters, would need to be provided. Where 
field drainage is required to be provided, properly designed 
drainage inlet structures will have to be provided. In some 
situations, these may have to be designed to receive sub-soil 
drainage, especially where the soil is saline and where the 
water-table is high. 

A common cause of reduced application efficiency and 
uneven crop yields under surface irrigation is undulations on 
soil surface, and consequent lack of uniform distribution of 
water in the field. This defect can largely be remedied by 
grading the surface to remove high and low spots. Further 
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improvements can be effected by (he use of large size land 
plains to reshape the whole field surface to uniform grade at 
optimum slope subject to top soil depth being adequate. 
This defect of non-uniform irrigation does not arise to the 
same extent where sprinkler irrigation is used. For carrying 
out levelling operation the depth of the cut and fill can be 
greatly reduced if the fields of individuals which lie across the 
contours (i.e. along the slopes) can, by consolidation of hold- 
ings (discussed under para 4.13-4.16 infra) be made to lie 
along the contours. 

The water courses and field channels are a source of sig- 
nificant quantities of water loss. Due to poor maintenance, 
irregular alignments etc, the seepage opportunity from them 
is far greater than from the unlincd main canals and 
branches. A Kucha water course occupies a lot more (4 to 6 
times) land than if a water course is lined. Further, in the 
case of black cotton soils, due to alternate drying and wetting 
the banks of such earthen channels become weak and prone 
to breaches. In the circumstances, it will be desirable to 
provide a cheap and economical system of lining of water 
courses. Precast reinforced concrete slabs, troughs, half- 
rounds etc. with suitable leak-proof eonstruction-cum- 
expansion joints need to be adopted. The water saved as a 
result of lining would decrease water costs per unit of crop 
yield and increase the irrigated area for a given outlet. 
Polythene pipes have been used with advantage for syphon- 
ing water out of such pucca water courses into the fields. 
They have the advantage of flexibility of off-take and 
avoidance of costly cross-structures. 

The integrated land and water use design needs to 
provide an efficient excess water disposal system. The full 
components of such a system would be a main drain dis- 
charging into the streams of rivers, link drains and field 
drains. The system has to be designed to cater for the excess 
discharge that may be collected by it not only as a result of 
irrigation operations but also the excess run-off resulting 
from rainfall. Obviously, it will be too costly to design a sys- 
tem which carries away the water as it comes especially 
during a storm, but it should be capable of draining the 
whole area within a certain number of hours to avoid damage 
to crops. In case of rise this period could be as long as three 
days. 

Among the activities to be undertaken, one of the impor- 
tant ones concerns the training and clearing of natural nal- 
lahs. Usually, if not attended to, the natural drainage chan- 
nels become chocked with aquatic weeds. Therefore, the 
natural nallahs into which open field drains discharge need to 
be necessarily cleared and deepened and wherever necessary 
straightened out. 

It will be desirable that the possibilities of providing sup- 
plementary irrigation from ground water should be explored 
along with other programmes of land and water develop- 
ment. Two considerations command this line of action. 
Firstly, more often that not, the surface irrigation waters are 
hardly enough to cover the entire land. for two crops and 
depending on the location of the field vis-a-vis the outlet and 
the channels itself in which the outlet is located, the 
reliability of supplies is uncertain. This is particularly 
relevant in the case of diversion schemes not backed by sur- 
face storage reservoirs. Secondly, howsoever efficient irriga- 
tion practices may be, there is a residual downward move- 
ment of water beyond the root zone and considerable quan- 


tities of water percolate through the soil to supplement the 
ground-water reservoir. Theoretically, if an amount of water 
approximately equal to the long-term annual recharge is 
pumped it will provide control over waterlogging. Obviously, 
tubewells could be pumped at a greater rate during periods 
of shortfall in surface water supplies or in periods of extra 
demand. However, two important points to be borne in mind 
are that the details of water recharge are very difficult to as- 
sess in quantitative terms and that the ground waters are 
highly viable in their suitability for irrigation due to dissolved 
minerals. Depending upon the total dissolved solid con- 
tents, the ground-water may be fit for being used directly for 
irrigation or, where salinity reaches mcxlerate levels, it could 
be diluted with surface supplies. In some instances, the 
salinity may be so high, with total dissolved solid content ex- 
ceeding 3000 PM., that ground water may not be usable at all. 
Keeping in view the aforesaid, a judicious conjunctive use of 
surface and ground water irrigation facilities could be 
planned, which would help to optimise the benefits of the to- 
tal land and water resources of the area. We may add that in 
certain States, under-ground water exploitation in canal ir- 
rigated areas is not permitted. In our view, such restrictions 
should be removed and the relevant administrative/legal or- 
ders should be rescinded. 

Consolidation of Holdings 

At present, one of the serious bottle-necks affecting 
agricultural planning and development, the excessive par- 
celisation of bigger holdings, is all pervasive. It is estimated 
that in size range of 25-30 acres, there are as many as eight 
parcels. Over and above the fact that each holding is broken 
into too many parcels, these parcels in turn are so haphaz- 
ardly laid out that, where irrigation is available, it is not 
capable of being used to the best advantage. The planning 
for land and water development as well as drainage and 
moisture conservation also gels vitiated in these cir- 
cumstances. 

At present, legislation for consolidation of holdings ex- 
ists in most of the States except Orissa, Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala. However, progress in this regard has not been sub- 
stantial except in three States, namely, Punjab, Haryana and 
U.P. Consequently, for the country as a whole, only 361 lakh 
hectares have been consolidated. This constitutes about 20 
per cent of the cropped area. Apart from such inadequate 
crops even after consolidation, farmers have been generally 
left with about three or four disjointed parcels. 

A major defect of the present process of consolidation 
has been that this programme has not been explicitly related 
to a rational land development and proper soil and water 
management. The only step taken in this connection has 
been in Punjab where a rectangular map of a village under 
consideration is passed on to the Irrigation Department for 
the alignment of water channel, fixation of outlets and align- 
ment of main drains. The Irrigation Department was re- 
quired to finish the job well in time so that the consolidation 
staff could keep it in view. In other States such as U.P., even 
these aspects have been generally missing. 

In the integrated development projects that we are 
visualising, consolidation of holdings is an important part of 
the programme. At the same time, since various kinds are 
subjected to land improvement and made homogeneous in 
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character, it is contemplated that, at the end of the operation, 
the lands of each farmer will be in one single place and will 
have uniformity of access to water channels, drainage and 
farm roads. 

Crop Planning and Agricultural Extension 

Since the various,, land and water development 
programmes identified above involve considerable financial 
outlay, it is necessary that the developed land is put to op- 
timum use. This is essential both for increasing the produc- 
tion as also for enabling the farmers to discharge the finan- 
cial liability that they would have contracted. Intensive ex- 
tension work, in this context, will necessarily be an essential 
element. 

One of the major efforts required will be concerned with 
the evolution and propagation of appropriate cropping pat- 
tern. This would require adaptive research in the form of 
field verification trials. Hence in each integpted develop- 
ment project, a centre for adaptive research riiay have to be 
organised in each district selected for the project. Agricul- 
tural scientists drawn from various disciplines like agronomy 
plant protection, soil and water management, agricultural 
machinery etc. must be on its staff. Such a centre will have to 
be backed up wth a massive programme of demonstration 
and training of farmers in the scientific techniques of cultiva- 
tion. The on-going Plan schemes and programmes relating 
to these aspects must be dovetailed with similar activities un- 
der the project. 

Development of Infrastructure 

In the integrated development projects, it is self-evident 
that development of infrastructure covering items such as 
communications and road, agricultural credit institutions, 
facilities for marketing, processing and storage will be vital. 
In designing for the development of infrastructure, it will be 
necessary to identify what are called Growth Centres, i.c., 
small or intermediate size towns that have a high capacity for 
a growth. Under the Fourth Plan, the methodology for iden- 
tification of such growth centres has been sought to be 
evolved under a centrally sponsored scheme for pilot projects 
for growth centres. Broadly speaking, a Growth Centre is 
expected to provide for the following; 

(a) Banking and Postal facilities 

(b) Agro-services 

(c) Retail Depots for Input supply 

(d) Facilities for marketing of Farm Produce Market- 
ing yards 

(e) Storage and warehousing facilities 

(0 Vocational Training Centre 

(g) Information Centres 

(h) Shopping Centre 

(p Local Administrative Office, wherever feasible 

0) Veterinary Dispensary. 

Without these Growth Centres and efficient marketing 
and storage s)’stems, strangulation points will soon begin to 
appear. Thus, building up of an efficient infrastructure 
should proceed, at least proceed simultaneously, with the 
construction of an agricultural area development plan. 
Development of Small Farmers and Agricultural Labour 
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As pointed out earlier (videpara 2.3) one of the pre- 
eminent objectives of integrated rural development is that 
the development promoted in the defined area should be as 
broadbased as possible, so that the large mass of the rural 
people, particularly the small farmers, marginal farmers, 
agricultural labourers are enabled to participate in develop- 
ment and share the benefits of such development. At 
present, a certain number of projects started under the 
Fourth Five Year Plan are in operation in different parts of 
the country for this very purpose. The working of these 
projects has been going on for a limited period and it is not 
easy to draw very firm lessons from the experience available 
so far. However, it will be necessary to build into the 
programme of integrated development some of the features 
of the SFDA and MFAL projects which have been found to 
be useful. By way of illustration, one might mention the 
device for enabling larger flow of credit to small farmers by 
providing a special risk fund to cooperative credit institu- 
tions. Another illustration concerns development of minor 
irrigation works on group basis through a provision of joint 
loans from credit institutions coupled with subsidy from 
Government. 

Le^slative and Administrative Framework 

It would be seen that the integrated rural area develop- 
ment project visualised in this report will embrace a large 
variety of activities in terms of the present set up in various 
States. The following Departments /organisations ate likely 
to be concerned with one or more of the following 
programmes: 

(i) State Soil Conservation organisation/department 

(ii) Revenue Department (in respect of Consolidation 
of holdings) 

(iii Irrigation Department (in respect of construction 
of drains/water courses) 

(iv) Agriculture Department (in respect of crop plan- 
ning, agricultural extension etc.) 

^ (v) Cooperative Department (in respect of marketing, 
processing and storage of infra-structure) 

(vi) SFDA/MFAL agencies 

(vii) Credit Institution. 

Among the existing State laws, the following legislations 
are likely to be relevant to the programmes visualised above: 

(i) Irrigation and Drainage Act. 

(ii) Soil and Water Conservation Act or Land Im- 
provement Act. 

(iii) Consolidation of Holdings Act. 

Among the items and soil and water conservation 
schemes which can be provided specifically and are usually 
visualised under the Soil and Water Conservation Act are the 
following; 

(I) Measures against wind erosion and water erosion 
(sheet erosion, gully and ravine formation, bank 
cutting and floods) such as: 

(a) construction and maintenance of "mends", "duals" 
and "bundhis" and planning of munja, sarkanda or 
other soil binding grasses or plants thereon; 

(b) levelling of the land, grading and irrigation 
layouts; 
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contour cultivation; 
prohibition of growing rowciops; 
strip cropping; 

growing of quick-maturing leguminous crops and 
close growing crops during rainy seasons; 
green manuring and application of bulky organic 
manures, etc., compost farm-yard manures etq 
retirement of any land from cultivation if its con- 
tinuance under cultivation is prejudicial to this 
land or some other land; 
control of grazing; 

afforestation or planting of fruit trees or raising of 
pastures on any land for its protection from ero- 
sion or for the protection of any other land; 
planting of trees or shrubs to serve as wind 
breaks; 

control of the felling or topping of trees or 
clearance of bushes; 

prevention from breaking of marginal and submar- 
ginal lands including "chamef for cultivation pur- 
poses; 

maintenance of surface mulches; and 
adoption of suitable crop rotations. 

Measures against water-log^'ng and impended 
drainage, such as: 

drainage of water-logged area to make it fit for 
cultivation; 

conversion of water-logged area into ponds wfiere 
drainage under clause (a) can not be economically 
done; 

opening of drainage cuts; 
pumping out the sub-soil water; and 
increasing the number of culverts and aqueducts 
or widening the existing ones along railways, 
canals or road embankments. 

Measures for improving sandy soils, such as; 
construction of 'mends*, 'duals* or "bundhis* and 
planting munja, sarkanda or any other soil binding 
grasses thereon; 

levelling of land in irrigated areas; 

prohibition of cultivation of sand dunes; 

growing of legminous crops; 

application of bulky organic manures, c.g. compost 

farm-yard-manures etc.; 

maintenance of surface mulches; 

control grazing; 

creation of wind-breaks along canals, roads, rail- 
way tracks, fields, and other places wherever it is 
considered necessary for the purpose of checking 
the drafting sand; and 
adoption of suitable crop rotations. 

Measures for prevention of user formulation and 
reclamation of user lands, such as; 
drainage of both surface soil and sub soil where 
the water-table is high; 

construction of bundhis and impounding of rain 
and canal water in places where the water-table is 
low with a view to washing down the injurious 
salts; 

providing drainage cuts where there is water- 
log^g; 

application of gypsum and such other correctives. 


As regards the Irrigation and Drainage Act, the le^Ia- 
tion usually provides for powers to construct and maintain 
water courses and recover the cost thereof. Procedure is also 
prescribed for preparation of schemes for drainage works 
and for recovery of cost thereof from the cultivators. 

For the integrated agricultural development projects, 
that we are visualising, it is obvious that a special project 
authority will have to be set up. Various alternatives are 
possible. It may be a project authority created and desig- 
nated by an executive order of the State Government; an al- 
ternative would be to set up a corporate body under the 
Societies Regulation Act Another altemativx would be to 
create a corporate body under the Companies Law. Finalfy, 
the integrated area development corporation could be 
created by a special law enacted by State Legislature. 

In making a choice out of these alternatives, the follow- 
ing relevant considerations need to be kept in view. 

0) The project authority may have to carry out various 
land and water development works by invoking eristing or 
new legislation governing activities such as soil and water 
conservation, consolidation of holdings etc. Hence the 
project authority should be of a type that is able to command 
a locus standi in such enactments by virtue of suitable 
amendments to be made in this regard, 

(ii) The project authority may have to incur expenditure 
on land and water development from its own funds and later 
on recover the cost from beneficiaries over a stipulated 
period. In such an event the authority should be enabled to 
attract institutional credit from commercial banks who may 
be able to get refinance from ARC 

(iii) The kind of manpower that would be required by 
the project authority will cut aertsss various State depart- 
ments and hence it may now be possible to place the project 
under one designated Department or the other. 

In view of the above considerations, it seems that the 
balance of advantage might lie in creating a project authority 
which has eventually a statutory basis but which may initially 
be set up as a corporation under the Company Law. 
However, such a corporation must be interlocked with the 
agricultural development administration of the district. 
Hence the district collector should be the Chairman of the 
corporation as the relevant officers of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry, Dairyfng, Cooperation, Irrigation, etc. might be 
acting on the board of directors. 

Economics of Integrated Land and Wafer Development 

Before concluding this chapter, we may also refer to a 
relevant aspect namely the economics of the proposed type 
of integrated land and water treatment from the point of 
view of the beneficiary farmers. In this connection, a certain 
amount of practical experience is already available. We can- 
not do better than merely enclose a paper prepared by 
Mr.DA. Sims, Technical Officer, UNDP, Chambal Land 
Project. He prepared this paper for a workshop on soil and 
water management held in Match 1971. This paper gives the 
technical specifications of the land development plan. It also 
contains inter alia details about the costs and benefits to the 
farmers from the proposed type of Land and Water develop- 
ment works. 

Location and financing of pilot projects 
Location of Pilot Projects 
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While there are immense possibilities for implementa- 
tion of integrated development projects in canal irrigated 
areas all over the country, it is necessary to make a careful 
and selective beginning. We would suggest that, to begin 
with, 11 pilot projects may be taken up. These may be lo- 
cated in suitable districts which fall within the command of 
selected major irrigation projects. The districts chosen 
should be such that these are characterised by a significant 
lack of optimum utilisation of available water and land 
resources. 

In the light of the above criteria, the following districts 
arc suggested for the pilot projects. 

1. Midnapur District (West Bengal): 

Midnapur District falls within the command of 
Kangsabati Irrigation Project. The Kangsabati Project en- 
visaged construction of dam across the river Kangsabati and 
Kumari in Bankura district of West Bengal, to irrigate 
3,84,46S hectares in Bankura and Midnapur districts. The 
Kangsabati Dam has been completed in 1965 and the Kumari 
Dam is expected to be completed in 1973-74. A potential of 
13 lakh hectares has been created by end of 1971-72 and this 
. would increase to 2.63 lakh hectares by the end of the Fourth 
Flan. The command area will need development for achiev- 
ing the maximum benefit possible specially with regard to 
land leselling and shaping, consolidation, field channels, 
drainage, proper cropping pattern according to soil, and 
development of shallow tubewclls. Rural roads and market- 
ing, etc. would also need attention. 

ZSarabalpur District (Orissa): 

The Hirakud Project envisaged construction of a dam 
across Mahanadi river in Sambalpur district, Orissa, to store 
8,100 million cubic meters of water for irrigation of 6 lakh 
acres in Sambalpur district. The dam has been completed in 
195,7. The utilisation by the end of the year 1969 was 
reported to be 5.7 lakh acres . The utilisation of the poten- 
tial created has been lagging behind due to lack of command 
area development including field channel construction. 
There is scope for full utilisation of the potential and improv- 
ing the efficiency by development of the command. 

3. Bundi District (Rajasthan): 

This district is served by Chambal project. Chambal 
Project consists of 3 reservoirs, namely, Gandhi Sagar, Rana 
Pratap Sagar and Jawahar Sagar, and one barrage at Kotah 
on river Chambal. The ultimate irrigation potential en- 
visaged is 235 lakh hectares. Against a potential of 1.74 lakh 
hectares created upto 1971-72, the utilisation is 138 lakh hec- 
tares. The command area of this project lies in Kotah and 
Bundi districts of Rajasthan. Within a short time of the intro- 
duction of canal irrigation, several problems like rising 
ground water table, increase in solid salinity, infestation of 
canals with equatic weeds, arose -in the command area, 
■^ese problems have not only adversely affected the utilisa- 
tion of irrigation potential but also resulted in low overall in- 
crease in agricultural production. There is need for land 
development including consolidation of holdings, construction 
of lined channels and field drainage for efficient and speedy 
^ of the potential created and to prevent water logging. 
Proper regulation of water supplies and night irrigation also 
need special attention. 

4Bhind District (Madhya Pradesh): 

The command area of Chambal Project in M.P.lies in 
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Bhind and Morena districts. The irrigability survey of the 
soil has already been completed. Irrigation from the Cham- 
bal Project started in 1961-62. Against the ultimate irrigation 
potential of 2.83 lakh hectares (now reported to be only 
2.01akh hectares) the potential developed up to 1971-72 was 
reported as 2.73 lakh hectares out of which the utilisation 
has been only 1.21 lakh hectares. With the introduction of ir- 
rigation the ground water table in certain areas has percep- 
tibly risen. This as well as the poor utilisation of irrigation 
potential is attributed to improper soil and water manage- 
ment in the command area, i.e. land shaping, water courses 
and field channels, field drainage and main drainage etc. 

5. Gorakhpur District (U.P.): 

This district falls under the command of Gandak Project. 
Gandak Project is an inter-State Irrigation Project with the 
association of Bihar and consists of a barrage, a power-house 
and network of canal. The eastern main canal in U.P. is 
about 110 k.m. long and would irrigate 3.1 lakh hectares in 
Gorakhpur and Dcoria Districts of Eastern U. P. The project 
started in 1961 is expected to be completed substantially by 
the end of Fourth Plan. A potential of 65,000 hectares has 
been created by 1971-72 against which a utilisation of 32,000 
hectares is anticipated. For efficient use of the potential 
created, soil and water management practices will have to be 
demonstrated and an area programme for command develop- 
ment has to be undertaken. Drainage and consolidation of 
holdings would need special attention. Roads and marketing 
also need attention. 

6. Raichur District (Mysore): 

Tungabhadra Project to service the drought affected sec- 
tion of Mysore and Andhra Pradesh was planned as a protec- 
tive system of irrigation for as large areas as possible. It has 
a dam and reservoir of capacity of 3 million acre feet to ir- 
rigate about 12 lakh acres of land. It is served by 3 major 
canals; the left Bank canal with a head discharge capacity of 
3100 cusecs to irrigate 5,80,000 acres in Raichur district of 
which 8% is localised as perennial, 10% as wet and 82 per 
cent as light and dry-cum-wet. The corresponding figures for 
Right Bank low level canal of 2300 cusecs discharge are 16 
per cent, 10 per cent and 74 per cent respectively while the 
third, i.e.. Right Bank High Level Canal with a head dis- 
charge of 4000 cusecs is entirely localised as dry-cum-wet for 
4,50,0(W acres to be irrigated from July to November. The 
distribution system in the Right Bank HLC is, however, not 
yet fully developed. Ctmsiderable development with 
reference to the irrigation potential created remains to be 
achieved, chiefly under the command of the Left Bank Canal 
and Right Bank H.L.C. The main factors for under- 
utilisation of the irrigation potential are low discharge in 
canals, high duty factor assumed for different crops, slow 
development of land, unauthorised use of water in the non- 
localiscd areas and over-use in the localised areas, large size 
holding, inadequate credit and marketing facilities, con- 
siderable water logging and drainage problems on the left 
bank, etc. 

7. Muzaffarpur District (Bihar): 

The Gandak Project consists of a barrage and a network 
of canals designed to irrigate 113 lakh hectares in the four 
districts of Satan, Champaran, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
of Bihar. Construction work on the project which was started 
in 1960 and the barrage and some portion of the canal system 
have been completed and the rest is in progress. The full 
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dci’clopment of irrigation potential is planned to be achieved 
by end of Fifth Plan. Out of ZO lakh hectares potential 
created upto the end of 1971-72, only 0.6 lakh hectares is 
being utilised. Irrigation potential has not been fully ex- 
ploited due to slow development of land and its shaping and 
field channels and drainage, lack of adequate main drainage, 
fragmented holdings, poor communications and marketing 
facilities etc. The ”Satta’ sj-stem of irrigation prevalent at 
present also need to be changed. 

8. Calicut District (Kerala): 

Kuttiyadi Irrigation Project in Calicut district of Kerala 
envisages construction of a masonry dam across Kuttiyadi 
river to irrigate 31,000 hectares in Calicut district. The com- 
manded area constitutes the coastal area with deep alluvial 
soil, the low land, and deep sandy clay soils as well as the 
tolling land higher up with laterite soils. All these soils are 
suitable for irrigated cropping The rainfall in the command 
area is about 2500 mm. mostly in the monsoon period. The 
crops grown are paddy and garden crops of coconut, 
arccanut, etc. Good progress has been made on the project 
and would have been substantially completed by the end of 
the Fourth Plan and would also start giving the benefits. In 
order to get the maximum benefits, it would be necessary to 
pay attention to land sharing field channels, drainage, rural 
roads, marketing and storage etc. 

9. Jalgaon District (Maharashtra): 

Girna project envisages masonry dam across river Gima 
and a main canal of 144 km. The work on the scheme was 
started in 1958, and the project has been practically com- 
pleted. It would provide irrigation potential of 57,000 hec- 
tares in 1973-74. A potential of 48,000 hectares has been 
created so far. The utilisation by end of the Fourth Plan is 
expected to be 40,000 hectares. To get the maximum benefits 
from these irrigation facilities, it is necessary to devote atten- 
tion to land levelling and shaping, consolidation of holdings, 
field channels and field drainage and main drainage to 
prevent water-logging and salinity. Rural toads and market- 
ing facilities would also need attention. 
lOJammu District (Jammu and Kashmir): 

Tawi lift irrigation project envisages construction of 20 
miles long lined canal wth water pumped from river Tawi 
near Baghu port in Jammu Division of J & K Stale. The 
scheme was sanctioned in 1969. The irrigation potential 
proposed is 13,000 hectares with the pumped discharge of 300 
cusecs. The command area has a rainfall varying from 800 
mm to 1500 mm. The water table level lies between 5.75 feel 
to 24.00 feet below the ground level. The command area 
needs to be developed with land shaping and levelling con- 
struction of water courses and field channels as well as field 
drainage for effective utilisation of the irrigation potential. A 
potential of 10,000 hectares is expected to be created by 
1972-73 with the ultimate potential of 13,000 hectares. 
ll.Guntur District (Andhra Pradesh): 

Guntur district is one of the districts of coastal region of 
Andhra Pradesh which falls within the command of Nagar- 
junasagar Project (Right Bank canal). The Nagaijunasagar 
Project envisages construction of storage dam actxtss river 
Krishna which stands completed and two canals, one on 
Right side, length 127 miles (203 Km) to irrigate 11.74 lakh 
acres (4.76 lakh hectares) on the right Bank canal and 8.80 
lakh acres (336 lakh hectares) on the left bank canal. The 
project will benefit Kurnrxjl, Nalgonda, Khammam, Nellorc 


and Guntur districts of the State. The wurfcs on the right 
bank canal have been completed in a length of 115 km. The 
earth work completed neatly accounts for 91 per cent. 

The entire project is expected tp be completed in the 
Fifth Five Year Plan. Against the ultimate potential of 832 
lakh hectares, potential of 4.13 lakh hectares was expected to 
be developed by 1971-72. This is expected to increase to 4.42 
lakh hectares by 1973-74. The utilisation upto 1971-72 was 
3.95 lakh hectares which is expected to rise to 4.00 lakh hec- 
tares by 1973-74. 

In order to utilise the potential developed speedily and 
efficiently, soil and water management practices will have to 
be demonstrated and an area programme for command 
development has to be undertaken. Field channels, roads, 
marketing, drainage, consolidation of holdings etc, would 
need attention. 

In each of the selected districts, command areas of a 
number of minors should be identified preferably in different 
parts of the district. Each of these command areas will have 
to be taken up for integrated rural development broadly on 
the lines indicated in chapter IV. It should be the objeetKe 
to lake up, in selected districts, a cluster of commands so that 
in the first or the second year of the project, something like 
4,000 hectares are brought within the purview of integrated 
land and water treatment. As the effect of demonstration 
spreads, more areas can be taken up so that in a period of 
about three years or so, a sizeable proportion of the cropped 
area of the district can be brought within the various ele- 
ments comprising integrated rural development. 

Financing of Pilot Projects 

A large number of items are envisaged as part of the in- 
tegrated development project. Some of these items are at 
present financed under the various on-going schemes. 
Broadly speaking, the following could be considered as the 
mode of financing some of the major elements; 

(i) Technical and servicing staff and the expenditure con- 
nected therewith may be met entirely by the GovemmenL 
This should be an outright expenditure to be incurred by the 
proposed Integrated Rural Development Corporations. 

(ii) There are certain common items concerned with con- 
struction of main drains "and/or training of nallahs whose 
cost may also be met entirely by Government and, for this 
purpose, project funds may be utilised. 

(iii) For items such as land levelling, provision of water 
courses, and field drains, the cost should eventually fall on 
the beneficiary farmers and may be financed by way of long 
term credit. For this purpose, the farmers, wherever 
possible,may obtain direct credit from institutional agencies, 
such as commercial banks/land development banks. In cer- 
tain other cases, it should be possible for the corporation to 
undertake the works and recover the amount from the 
farmers over a number of years. The Corporation may, in 
turn, seek finance from institutional sources. 

(iv) The programme of rural works to be undertaken un- 
der the crash scheme for rural employment may be adjusted, 
wherever possible, so that part of the expenditure required 
on complementaiy public works may be met out of the funds 
provided under the scheme. 

The funds of each corporation conceived for individual 
pilot project may be derived in the following manner 
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(i) Grant given by the Govt, of India. may contribute to the share capital of the corporation. This 

(ii) Contribution to share capital by Govt, of India. contribution may spread over a period of 3 years. The size of 

(iii) Contribution to share capital by State Govern- the contribution may vary from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 crores depend- 

ment. ing upon the scope and extent of operations envisaged in 

(iv) Loans raised from institutional sources particularly each project area. The specific details in this regard may be 

commercial banks. worked out by the Ministry of Agriculture through the State 

In the initial stages, particularly during the remaining Governments who will have to prepare a detailed masterplan 

period of Fourth Plan, the Government of India alone may for each project in the light of the general guidelines indi- 

agree to provide a grant of Rs. one crorc to each corpora- cated by us in the proceeding chapter. A bench mark survey 

tion. In addition, wx: suggest that the Government of India will form part of the exercise. 


COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT, WORKING GROUP ON PLAN, 1971. 
Report, Delhi, Controller of Publications, 1974. viii + 425p. 


Chairman: Shri Aijun Arora. need of mardmum utilisation of idle manpower for dcvelop- 

Members: Shri Raja Kulkami; Shri M.K.K. Nayar; Shri ment and of providing larger employment on rising levels of 

S.L. Kathuria; Shri R.G.Gokhale; Shri K.Ray; Shri real income by increasing labour productivity. 

S.V. Venkataraman (resigned); Shri A.F. Couto 3. That policy holds substantially true even today, 
(replaced by Shri P.K. Ramanujam). Labour intensive programmes were launched only during the 

second half of the Fourth Plan period, not earlier. But 
APPOINTMENT productivity of labour is still hampered by lack of workers’ 

education and organisational deficiencies. The absence of an 
The Committee. on Unemployment constituted a Work- incomes and wages policy might be a contributory factor for 
ing Group on the Plan vide O.M. No:9/2/71/-ECU(Tech.)- this situation. . 

Plan dated December 11, 1971. 4. Technological changes in organised industry have only 

marginally affected levels of employment. Capital investment 
TERMS OF REFERENCE was not properly spread to sustain employment opportunities 

because of rapid formation of monopolies. Investment in 
To recommend the directions in which the programmes agriculture was also, comparatively, at a lower level. Expan- 
included in the Fourth Five Year Plan could be made more sion of non-agricultural occupations was much smaller than 
employment oriented in their implementation, with due the increase in the labour force. 

regard to their timely execution, economy and productivity 5. There has been no evaluation of Plan investments from 
and to the requirements of rapid economic development". the standpoint of employment generation. The Programme 

Evaluation Organization of the Planning Commission should 
CONTENTS be geared up for this purpose. 

6. The unemployment problem has been highlighted in 
Introduction; Part I: Plan approach to Employment Gen- relation to a few sectors only-organised industry and the 
eration in India; Part II: An Examination of the ongoing educated in the urban areas. This has distorted the perspcc- 

Central Schemes under the Fourth Five Year Plan; Part III: live. Unemployment in all sectors of the economy should 

Some basic issues of the Fifth Plan Strategy for Employment receive equal attention. 

Generatmn; Appendices from I to XI; Statements from I to 7. The study of problems of unemployment in India has 
, X; Appendices I and II. been largely influenced so far by concepts and definitions ap- 

plied to industrial employment in developed countries. 
recommendations Problems need to be studied differently. The temporal at- 

titudes, the different agricultural seasons, the general ecology 
Plan Approach to Employment Generation in India and infrastructure of the particular area and the human 

characteristics etc., should be taken into account while for- 

1. We agree with the general view that full employment is mulating concepts for measuring employment on economic 
the most desirable of economic policies for the country. activity in India. 

But the constraints in attaining this in India are well known. 8. If the general economic activity is accelerated through 
Under existing Indian conditions, the main problem is to productive and gainful employment, the phenomenon of 
lender the citizen economically active and promote his joblessness/worklessness could be kept under control, 
cronomic and social rationality to move in step with the plan- 9. The Planning Commission should study the valuational 
Ding measures aimed at increasing the’ rate of economic problems involved in estimating social benefits/costs of plan 
growth and assuring social justice. projects from employment standpoint. 

2. The First Five Year Plan had rightly recognised the 10. The extent of employment generated by a project and 
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(he sustenance of at least a part of this employment later 
through maintenance works etc., are two vciy important 
aspects which should always be kept in view. 

11. Since the Annual Plan 1972-73, special schemes for 
employment generation have got submerged in a mixture of 
projects. There is need for proper coordination at various 
levels to see that the employment aspect docs not suffer. 

12. The labour saving, capital intensive industries should 
be properly inter-related with other sectors so that capital 
formation could be cumulatively accelerated at a higher rate 
ploughing back addition to national income resulting in a 
general increase in the rate of growth as well as increase in 
the levels of productive employment. 

13. The Planning Commission should work out employ- 
ment norms for Fourth Plan programmes as early as pos- 
sible. 

14. Projects should be formulated not at 1960-61 prices, but 
at more realistic price levels. 

15(a) New capital-output and capital-labour ratios should 
be worked out for the organised industry. The technique of 
calculating employment norms needs refinement. Employ- 
ment norms should be worked out on a district/groups of 
districts/ State basis. This would help the Planning Commis- 
sion in evaluating employment generation programmes on 
the spatial axis involving the, co-operation of two or more 
States towards the solution of a common problem. 

(b) The efficiency of the performance of the State Bureaux 
of Economics and Statistics to deal with employment 
problems and research needs to be improved. 

16. The Planning Commission shoufd lay down fresh 
criteria for project formulation in consultation with all 
Central Ministries and State Planning Departments, etc. 

17. The Centre should evaluate the emergency employment 
schemes on the following three criteria suggested by the 
I.L.O: 

(i) the speed and effectiveness with which the schemes 
create jobs in the area or where action is needed; 

(ii) the extent, nature and importance of the immediate, 
incidental (other) effects of the schemes; 

(iii) the nature and importance of the long-term effects of 
the schemes on economic and social development, and in 
particular on the long-term employment situation. 

18. In the absence of a specific employment oriented plan, 
economic projects have had no specific objective of employ- 
ment generation as such. 

19. (a) Excessive importance attached to economic aspects 
of the projects has led to the neglect of human or social side 
of employment and the many-sided social problems resulting 
in labour disputes etc. Therefore, every employment 
oriented project should be primarily based on a pre-plan as- 
sessment of the physical resources of the area, particularly 
the socio-economic e.gcharactcristics of the population to be 
covered. The tempo to the systematic and progressive build 
up of employment creation in the areas over the period of 
the projects should bea^essed. 

(b) Tlic increasing use of quantitative approach in im- 
plementation has to be leavened by supplying the focus on 
the srxaolopcal aspects and evaluating the consequence of 
employment involving human labour. 

20(3) Theoretical approaches of welfare economics do not 
assist us in India in employment problem. 

(b) The extent of cross-subsidisation in industry and 


agriculture should be assessed as the general complaint about 
lack of adequate incentives by the producers in 
industiy/agricullure is not borne by the facts relating to 
profitability ratios in both sectors. 

21(a) The family planning programmes have not ade- 
quately integrated the economic reasoning behind them in 
relation to employment and unemployment although (hey 
have sought to convey this in terms of the general welfare ol 
the family. 

(b) The importance of the growth of the total annual out- 
put and the stock of capital at a constant proportionate rale 
compounded at the rate of increase of labour force and the 
rate of increase of output per man is an extremely idealistic il 
unattainable goal and for the coming years of the Fifth plan 
period it is the improvement of social and economic 
rationality through the conscious limitation of family size that 
will supply it flesh and substance rather than feverish 
programmes at a tremendous cost of sterilisation among the 
ethnically robust sections of the people whose reproduction 
rate requires to improve rather than be artificially reduced. 
We agree that this is a debatable issue. 

22. There should be a central institution for doing man- 
power analysis in relation to the general employment levels 
in the country. Its activities should form the basis for draw- 
ing up employment plans. 

23 (a) The Programme Evaluation Organisation data of 
bench mark coupled with Census data should increasingly as- 
sist employment project formulations to a greater extent than 
the surveys of the National Sample Survey Organisation. 

(b) The State Planning Boards should be put on a per- 
manent footing and strengthened to aid the Planning 
process. For this purpose the Centre should take immediate 
steps to ascertain their requirements of personnel, material 
facilities and similar essential considerations. 

(c) As soon as the detailed tables of the Census, 1971 and 
the latest NSS rounds are available, the data base of the 
States should be strengthened. 

24. ~ Educational planning in India should produce a more 
economically active individual and not the anonymous entity 
of the unemployed man as at present. 

25. The aspect of vocationalisation in education should be 
neither underestimated nor overemphasised. 

26. At the elementary level (6 to 14 age group) the practi- 
cal work within the class-room or outside should aim at 
making it a part of the curricular in order to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of what the children learn in school and 
what they sec outside. 

27. (a) Liberal education should be reality oriented to 
enable the students to become practical in their outlook. 

(b) The general school education, not exceeding 11 years, 
requires to be broad based on the liberal education covering 
arts, science, language, mathematics and practical work, un- 
less this is bifurcated into a system of vocational training 
course. 

(c) Vocational training courses should start after comple- 
tion of liberal education which gives the students better 
preparation for undertaking and utilising vocational courses. 

28. It is nec. -nary to bring about a transformation in the 
mental altitude of the student and not merely in his manual 
or professional orientations prematurely, without the 
preparatory phase of the former. 

29. A professional education of a highly vocational type 
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can bring about a serious alienation of the minds of the 
medical graduates and others from the prevailing national 
reah'ties; It is, therefore, necessary to bring the element of 
rational purpose by the special reorientation of professional 
courses which are subject to this hazard. 

30. The task of educational planning should not stop at 
providing jobs for the educated but also extend to assessing 
the economic and social benefits derived by the society at 
large through such employment 

31. Manpower planning has not adequately respondend to 
the challenges of the situation and needs overhauling. 

32. Alongside manpower planning and employment gener- 
ation the following aspects also need consideration; (a) 
economic regionalisation of the State within whose matrix 
the project-district figures, (b) the geographically conditioned 
labour market of the area and the mobility of labour within it 
as between agriculture and industry, and (c) the general level 
of patterns of employment within the district governed by the 
percentage of backward communities, absentee landlords, ab- 
sence of industry and similar indicators of backwardness. 

■ 33. The technological development in agriculture in recent 
years has a definite additive character to unemployment and 
cannot be explained arvay under planning. Corrective steps 
should be taken by the Government in supplying a proper 
focus to labour studies in relation to agriculture with em- 
phasis on socio-economic characteristics. 

34. Market centres or market towns should be developed 
so that these could provide employment opportunities in 
agriculture, industry and commerce. 

35. The appointment of Task Force by the Planning Com- 
mission to promote a developmental inter-action and the 
consideration of various schemes that have a large employ- 
ment potential is a step in the right direction and is wel- 
comed. 

36. The move to replace segmental or partial approach in 
development with holistic or integrated programmes at spa- 
tial planning is welcomed. 

37(a) The recommendation of the Joint Workshop on 
Employment Generation (New Delhi, August 2nd to 7th, 
1972) that industrial planning at various administrative levels, 
particularly at the time of industrial licensing, should pay 
more attention to inter-industry linkage and possibilities of 
breaking down industrial processes with a view to evolving 
ancillaiy arrangements is welcomed. 

(b) Another recommendation of the Joint Workshop that 
Area Development Authorities should be set up to begin 
with in areas with already existing industrial complex is en- 
dorsed. 

38. Town and Country Planning Organisations should be 
inxxilvcd in drawing up inter-related projects covering rural 
and urban areas under the Minimum Needs Programme spelt 
out in the paper "Approach to the Fifth Five Year Plan”, to 
which rural housing should be added. 

39. The practice of giving 100 per cent grants to the States 
for preparation of urban and regional plans should be 
mixed so that the Stale Governments may move in con- 
sonance with the spirit and requirements of a national policy 
on urbanisation through proper town and country planning. 

An E.\nmination of the Ongoing Central Schemes under the 
Fourth Five Year Plan 


40. The problem of absorbing matriculates in suitable jobs 
constitutes the veritable core of employment strategy for the 
coming years. 

41. Unemployment among the matriculates and the scien- 
tific and technical personnel has a pervasive effect on the 
morale of the country. Their absorption, therefore, is very 
important. 

42. Delayed provision of infrastructural facilities has ham- 
pered implementation of employment schemes in many 
States. The non-utilisation of funds earmarked and sanc- 
tioned for schemes to the full extent is clear indi-cation of 
operational difficulties. 

43. Full details of the stages upto which the Central 
schemes have been implemented, the extent of utilisation of 
funds and the evaluation of the major difficulties encoun- 
tered at the initial stages were not available. This was a big 
handicap faced by the Working Group. 

44. All employment oriented schemes should have ade- 
quate supporting statistical bases. Employment generation 
through a scheme should be well defined in terms of 
economic, financial and organisational criteria to produce 
desired results. 

45. The new agricultural strategy embodied in the Fourth 
Plan is a significant departure from previous efforts and em- 
phasises, inter alia, the provision of productive and gainful 
employment to the rural population. 

46. The disaggregated approach outlined in the Planning 
Commission paper "Approach to the Fifth Five Year Plan" is 
welcome. 

47. The recommendations and detailed findings of the Na- 
tional Seminar held in New Delhi betw'een April 11-13, 1972 
on the SFDA/ MFALA Schemes are endorsed. 

48. The SroA Scheme should be continued in the Fifth 
Plan period and extended to all the 225 industrially backward 
districts identified so far. 

49 (i) The SFDA and MFALA can adopt the area 
development approach, (ii) The Agencies should see that in- 
frastructural facilities are available at the places where the 
programmes have to be implemented, (iii) The Agencies 
should function in close co-operation with the State Govern- 
ments and administrations of the Union Territories. ^ 

50. The procedure of identification of small farmers 
should be streamlined and made uniform Ihrouglibut the 
country leaving no scope for favouritism and malpractices. 
These should be viewed before the end of the Fourth Plan 
period. For this purpose, regional workshops of the SFDAs 
may be organised. 

51 (i) The recommendation of the National Seminar that 
as far as possible small compact areas or blocks should be 
selected is endorsed, (ii) The criteria adopted in the Annual 
Plan, 1972-73 for integrated rural development whereby the 
location of the SFDA or MFALA in a district has been in- 
cluded is endorsed. 

52 (a) There is duplication of effort as two or three dif- 
ferent agencies within the same lADP district arc implement- 
ing the SFDA and MFALA. This should be checked. 

(b) To implement and coordinate the SFDA and MFALA 
programmes, high level officials should be more intimately 
involved along with the project officers. 

53 (a) The Slate Governments should give importance to 
the coordination of the SFDA/ MFALA programmes with 
their other ongoing programmes in an area. 
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(b) The employment exchanges should have complete in- 
formation about all the educated categories employed in the 
various projects in an arca/district. 

54. For the success of the subsidiary occupations included 
in the SFDA and MFAI-A projects, arrangements should be 
made for supply of high yielding breeds of cattle and fodder, 
provision of veterinary services and marketing and cold 
storage facilities. 

55. To have integraicd rural development administered by 
one agency, the SFDA and MFALA programmes should be 
merged. 

56. Under the CSRE wage payments should be made 
more flexible to include wages in kind also 

57. The recommendation of the Interim Report that the 
allocation of funds should not be uniform for each district 
but allocated after taking into account its population, state of 
agricultural development and other relevant factors is en- 
dorsed. 

58. The recommendation of the Interim Report that the 
organisation for the implementation of CSRE should be 
strengthened and pilot projects in small compact areas 
should be undertaken in selected districts as action-cum- 
study programmes so that the problems faced under different 
conditions may provide guidance for planning more com- 
prehensive programmes of employment and infructuous ex- 
penditure avoided is endorsed. 

59. Before formulating schemes of the nature of the 
CSRE efforts should be made to conceive pilot projects in 
suitable areas. Unless this is done much of the expenditure 
incurred rvill be infructuous. 

60. Evaluation of the CSRE should be undertaken and the 
problems and difficulties encountered in implementation of 
the scheme should be attended to. 

61 (a) The salient feature of the Rural Employment 
Guarantee Scheme of the Maharashtra Government should 
be incorporated in the CSRE during the Fifth Plan period. 

(b) The Fifth Plan should embody the strategy of sys- 
tematisation of employment planning at the District and 
Slate levels and the reinforcement of local finance of 
panchayats through appropriate methods. 

62. The scheme for Rural Works and Labour Intensive 
Activity in the chronically drought affected areas should be 
systematically evaluated before its continuation in the Fifth 
Plan period. 

63. The evaluation of the schemes for the development of 
infrastructural facilities like roads and regulated markets, 
started in 1969-70, should be completed before the end of the 
Fourth Plan period. 

64. The survey of regulated markets conducted by the 
Directorate of Marketing and Inspection, Department of 
Agriculture is closely related to the reorganisation of the dis- 
tributive trade in the country. The implications of employ- 
ment generation should be studied in relation to internal 
trade organisation, export sector etc. 

65. Because of the success of the green revolution, more 
attention should be paid to Growth Centres and market 
towns in district planning during the Fifth Plan period. 

66. To make the Drought Prone Areas Programmes suc- 
cessful, the district officials should draw up master plans 
which could be dovetailed into some kind of long term plans 
of the district which should be given special atleiition in the 
Fifth Plan period. 


67. Master Plans for rural works are usually drawn up by 
the Project Officer who is generally the District Collector. 
As the District Collector is the most busy officer in the dis- 
trict, he is not in a position to do full justice to all the minute 
details of the drawing up of the plan. The possibility of 
seconding him with officers of the Indian Economic Service 
may be examined. 

To have accurate statistical data to back the district 
Master Plans, the possibility of posting members of the In- 
dian Statistical Service to the State Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics should be explored. The Project Officer should be 
provided with guidelines for adopting multi-disciplinary 
perspectives to have an overall view of the totality of the so- 
cial and economic life prevailing in the district. 

69. In cases where the Master Plans have been prepared 
before the implementation of the Rural Works Programme, 
wherever a multi-disciplinary approach is possible, it should 
be adopted for improving the contents of the master plans in 
keeping with the mix of the programme. 

70. In the preparation of master plans and the implemen- 
tation and evaluation of employment intensive schemes the 
administrative officers should be involved in all data collect- 
ing agencies so that they acquire the requisite insight into the 
socio-economic life of the district. 

71. The issues of employment generation in the 
countryside cannot be divorced from labour conditions in the 
rural areas which had been subordinated to the basic issues 
of enlarging the scope and coverage of the new agricultural 
technology. 

72. Over 30,000 farming cooperative societies should be 
provided with Secretaries from among the degree holders of 
the educated unemployed during the Fifth Plan period. 

73. To improve the employment potentials in the rural 
areas, studies for conversion of dry lands into wet lands may 
be undertaken by all the States concerned with the objective 
of minimising the risk of frequent failures of dry crop's be- 
cause of drought. These studies should be financed as 
Central schemes on 100 per cent grant basis during the Fifth 
Plan period. 

74. To explore the possibilities of additional employment 
for non-viable small farmers and landless labourers, large 
number of studies in land and tenancy reforms should be un- 
dertaken for effective policy formulations and there should 
be better co-ordination behveen Government research insti- 
tutions and agricultural universities, agro-cconomic centres, 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, etc. 

75. The main problem of widening participation in the 
SFDA and MFALA programmes is the comparative neglect 
by the Agencies of the existence of share croppers or the 
farmers who cultivated land on oral lease basis which has ..n 
important bearing on the question of viability c.' smail 
farmers. The studies conducted by the Agricultural Crtlit 
Department, Reserve Bank of India in Purnea District and 
the SFDA in Mysore DistricI have stressed the importance of 
devising measures by which full credit facilities and other in- 
puts are provided to farmers who cultivate land on oral basis 
or share-cropping basis. The recommendations of the Tai- 
wan Committee should be implemented by the State Govern- 
ments. 

76. With the rapid increase of population and only mar- 
ginal additions to land through new acreage brought under 
cultivation and through multiple cropping, the man-land ratio 
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has deteriorated. The new agricultural technology has been 
introduced keeping this fact in view. Therefore, the agricul- 
tural sector will hardly be in a position to create enough new 
employment opportunities for the swelling labour force. The 
absorption by the industry can at best be only a small frac- 
tion. However, the experience of the Khadi and Village In- 
dustries Commission and many other similar bodies has 
shown that sometimes artificial scarcity of agricultural 
products has been created on account of their development. 
To have a clear picture, a detailed study of the availability of 
labour forte in each State for catering to both industrial and 
agricultural sectors should be undertaken to their shifting re- 
quirements throughout the year. 

77. Industrial development appears to have followed an 
erratic course without taking into consideration inter-sectoral 
problems of rural labour force. There should be proper 
manpower planning and a nexus should be created between 
industrial and agricultural labour force in all States. 

78. The rural works programme should be implemented 
vigorously to solve the problem of unemployment and 
under-emplo)Tncnt of rural labour. It could be supple- 
mented by rural electrification, inland water transport, coas- 
tal shipping, animal husbandry and land reclamation 
wherever feasible. The allocation for these programmes 
should not be diverted to other projects. If necessary. 
Central assistance should be stepped up to make up State 
deficits. 

79. Under the new agricultural strategy mechanisation has 
relegated the issues of human labour and employment 
problems to the background. It is said that the landless 
labourers and small farmers have derived little benefit and 
the profits have gone only to the richer farmers. These ques- 
tions need to be examined by the Panel and the other work- 
ing groups. 

80 (a) The problems of tractorisation and labour displace- 
ment differ from area to area. The research studies con- 
ducted so far are not balanced and require to be multi- 
disciplinarj' and nationally oriented for general policy for- 
mulations. 

(b) The use of tractor is substantially a measure of agricul- 
tural development. Government should not slow down trac- 
torisation, and impede food production simply because of 
criticism based on uneconomic uses of tractors. Mechanisa- 
tion should be introduced in areas where there is con- 
siderable educated unemployment, e.g., in the southern 
States. 

(c) Rural house construction should be linked up with 
rural electrification and their mutual impact on employment 
generation ascertained through specific studies. For this pur- 
pose, developed tractorised areas should be given priority. 

(d) The Government should adopt a firm policy on trac- 
torisation based on the realities prevailing in the country. 

81. The recommendation of the National Commission on 
Agriculture regarding reinforcing the State Agricultural 
Department by employing specialists, extension officers, etc., 
is endorsed. 

82. From 1960, enormous data about Indian agriculture 
has been collected by the Government, private institutions 
and foreign based institutions. Their cumulative impact has 
not reflected on employment generation policies. A high level 
Committee should be appointed to bring out the need and 
lines of coordination in the collection of data among the 
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various institutions. 

83. The Bureaux of Economics and Statistics in the States 
should be strengthened and there should be regular flow and 
feed back of information between the Central and State 
Governments. 

84. There may not be much direct employment potential 
in power schemes as such, but the availability of power would 
generate indirect employment potential. 

85. Adequate planning should be done and organisational 
measures instituted to achieve power targets. Detailed inves- 
tigations of specific projects, taken up sufficiently in advance, 
offer substantial scope for gainful employment of engineers 
of different disciplines. 

86. Energisation of one industrial service can give employ- 
ment to about four persons on an average. Potentialities of 
employment generation through rural electrification, there- 
fore, appear to be very attractive. 

87. The recommendations of the Committee of Members 
of Parliament about the working of the Rural Electrification 
Corporation are endorsed. 

88. Greater attention should be paid to the acceleration of 
rural electrification in the backward States. 'Die approach of 
the Ministry of Irrigation and Power in this regard is com- 
mended. 

89. To the extent breakdowns, industrial strikes and power 
crises are averted and power consumption in rural industries 
and agro-based industries encouraged, employment oppor- 
tunities would increase. Reopening of closed units of in- 
dustries and multiplying the present number of shifts for 
fuller utilisation of capacity are directly related to more 
employment. 

5>0. Reduction in transmission losses through the use of 
modern equipment and methods should receive the urgent 
attention of the Ministry of Irrigation and Power, through 
modification of the Electricity Act, if necessary. 

91. High consumption of electricity in the rural areas con- 
fers several intangible and indirect benefits which have wel- 
come effects on working time schedule, improvement of 
working hours of industrial units and improvements in the 
reading habits of the people, greater participation in com- 
munity institutions and the general face lift of the villages. 

92. An evaluation of employment generation through rural 
electrification after 1965 should be undertaken by the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation, Planning Commission 
with special reference to the scope for expansion of the 
present scheme during the Fifth Plan period. 

93. According to current employment norms, an invest- 
ment of rupees one crore in minor irrigation generates 
employment of 1.3 million man-da)s. An investment of Rs. 
1,470 crorcs during the Fifth Plan period would generate 
employment of over 1,900 million man-dajs. If the outlay is 
doubled, employment generated would be over 3,800 million 
man-days. 

94. The railwajs should take greater interest in the collec- 
tion of statistics of labour employed by the contractors doing 
railways’ work. As most of them are rural landless labour, 
the Railway Board should bring out in clear terms the benefit 
accruing to the rural communities through their emplojment. 

95 (a)Apart from studying transport economics for which 
the Railway Board has established a chair in the Delhi 
University, the Board should commission studies by the 
universities or by the Indian Council of Social Science 
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Research to canj’ out sunejs of all tjTpcs of rural labour 
cmplo)xd in the railwajs, their socio-economic characteristics 
and the social benefit accruing to the community in particular 
areas in this way. 

(b) The experience of the railwajs in recruiting casual 
labour will throw- light on the basis of creating a land army in 
areas hasing abundant unempIo)ed labour which could be 
utilised for rural reconstruction programmes. 

96. It is important to collect statistics of casual labour 
emplojed by the railwaj-s. The precision of housing to casual 
labour should be examined by the Railway Board. 

97. Construction of houses for the railway staff, their 
renovation, expansion, etc., can give emploj-ment to a large 
number of persons in the secondaiy and tertiary sectors of 
the surrounding urban areas and villages. This matter 
should receha the special consideration of the Railway 
Board. Special studies on the subject may be undertaken. 

93. The railwajs provide educational, medical and health 
facilities for their staff at considerable cost. These are ap- 
predaled. The railways should strengthen these aetKities for 
the general welfare of the community. Any extra expenditure 
involved in schemes of improvement of health, medical, 
educational and other social facilities undertaken by the rail- 
ways should be subsidised by the Central Government. 

W. Railway projects are labour intensKe and cmploymen' 
generation in the railways is substantially linked with 
programmes of developing feeder roads that help to utilise 
the existing assets at higher optimum levels. Current 
schemes for construction of feeder roads should be given 
priority in implementation and the employment generated 
thereby should be evaluated. 

100. There is great scope for employment generation 
through the doubling of works, conversion of lines and the 
starling of new lines. There is considerable employment 
potential for engineering, leaching and supervisory staff as 
well as labourers in all yhese aetK-ities. All such schemes 
should reccKe Government's special attention. 

101(a) Movement of commodities and passengers genera- 
tes lot of other economic actK-ity which provides eraploy- 
menL The Railway Board should undertake special studies 
to find out the quantum of such aciKity and employment. 

(b) The Railway Board should carry out studies on the re- 
quirements of transport facilities invohing the expansion of 
railways to connect various sections of industrial production, 
such as steel mills, fertiliser plants, cement factories, thermal 
power stations etc., as specific steps relating to employment 
generation. 

(c) The Railway Board should strengthen their research 
establishments, and supply greater information to the public 
than has been hitherto made possible through reports etc. 

102. The potentialities of employment generation in roads 
and road transport are directly linked with the opening up of 
new areas for economic exploitation, for integration of rural 
and urban economies and for quickening the pace of overall 
development that constitutes a basic necessity for the 
population at large. Roads have the advantage of reaching 
the farthest nook and comer of the country thereby con- 
tributing greatly towards the objective of better diffusion of 
economic development. 

103. Road construction and its expansion offers the poten- 
tiality of decentralised employment and acts as a forerunner 
for all other employment in economic activity in under- 


developed arrd backward areas. This has also been attested 
by the findings of an enquiry undertaken during 19SS-59 by 
the National Council of Applied Economic Research 
(NCAER) at the instance of the Ministry of Transport. The 
Planning Commission arc understood to have entrusted 
another similar study to the NCAER recently. 

IW.(a) According to the employment norms identified by 
the Planning Commission at the time of the preparation of 
the Third Plan, Rs.one ciorc invested in roads generates an- 
nually 10,43iS jobs as contrasted with 8,000 jobs in forestry, 
7,000 in irrigation and 5,000 in agriculture and housing The 
employment-investment ratio in small scale industries, rail- 
ways, large industries, etc. for the same amount works out to 
only 2,000 jobs or less. 

(b) An investment that gives rise to 175 jobs in the rail- 
ways or to 163 jobs in large and small scale industries 
would yield 100 jobs in road programmes. Thus, for the 
same level of investment, employment in road and road 
transport can increase five and a half limes more than in rail- 
ways and slightly more than six times in large and small in- 
dustries. 

105. Road development in this country, in spile of its multi- 
fold benefits, has not kept pace with the requirement. Poor 
and inadequate road net-work has been one of the main 
obstacles in making cffeclKe use of the country’s vast natural 
resources. Though some progress has been made in extend- 
ing and improving the existing road net-work in the country 
since independence, yet the position as regards toad length 
compared to many other countries is rather depressing 

106j\s in the case of rural roads, the development of na- 
tional highways (which are the main arterial roads running 
through the length and breadth of the country, connecting 
capitals of Stales, major ports and foreign highways at inter- 
national borders) has not followed the targets laid down in 
the 20 Year Road Development Plan (1961-Sl) drawn by the 
Chief Engineers in the year 1958. As the main carrieis of 
long distance road traffic. National Highways bear heavy traf- 
fic at an increasing rate of about 8 per cent per annum. The 
system, at present, carries about 30 per cent to 40 per cent of 
the total road traffic, both goods and passenger, in the 
country, although its length is only about 7 per cent of the to- 
tal surfaced road mileage in the country. 

107.Apart from narrow and thin pavements, there ate 
other deficiencies in the form of weak and narrow- bridges 
and cuherts, submerp'blc bridges, causeways and dips and 
busy railway- level crossings on the existing national highways 
which need to be removed. A survey- carried out on the na- 
tional highway system in 1968 rev-ealed that bringing the ex- 
isting national highway system to proper standards w-ith two 
lane carriageway, would involve a total cost of about Rs.13®) 
crores. Though some of the work of removal of deficiencies 
has been undertaken during the Fourth Plan period, there 
remains a lot to be done during Fifth Plan period. 

lOS.During the first half of the 20 year plan, only a meagre 
length of 1056 fcms. w-as added to the national highways sys- 
tem compared with the targeted increase of about 29,000 
kms. for the 20 y-ear period. 

109. A length of only about 153,600 kms. has been added 
to the country's road system during the first half of 20 y-ear 
Plan as against the targeted increase of 454500 kms. over 
the w-hole period. The total expenditure on roads during 
1961-72 w-as Rs. 1,163 crores compared with the outlay of 
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Rs.1,925 crores recommended for the same period in-the-20 
jear Plan. The extent of backlog in financial outlay needs to 
be vien-ed in the light of the fact that the 20 year Plan's cost 
figures «’ere based on 1958 rates, and as such, funds required 
for the physical completion of the work would be much more 
than those estimated in 1958. 

110. The report of the Chief Engineers on road develop- 
ment plan for India (1961-81) laid emphasis on providing 
employment to technical personnel by increasing the annual 
intake of graduate engineers from about 400 in the first year 
(1961) to about 750 in the 20th year (1981). Similarly, 
diploma holders were estimated to have employment oppor- 
tunities increasing from about 1,140 in 1961 to 2,150 in 1981. 
The corresponding figures for technical personnel 
(draftsmen, tracers, surveyors, etc.) were 1,200 in 1961 and 
2,400 in the 20th yearAs we are in 1972 with over half of the 
20 year period already behind us, we find that employment of 
graduate engineers and other categories envisaged by the 
Chief Engineers has not been achieved to the extent an- 
ticipated. 

111. Road development has not been given its due share in 
spite of its huge contribution to the national exchequer. The 
ratio of expenditure on road development to the revenue 
derived from road transport was 66 per cent in 1952 and 355 
per cent in 1969. Apart from inadequate finances, absence of 
assured funds has been a factor inhibiting proper and 
planned development of roads in the country. The estab- 
lishment of a non-Iapsable Road Fund to which all the 
proceeds of vehicles licensing, taxation, fqel oil duties, import 
duties on motor vehicles parts and driving licence receipts 
should go is the answer. A part of the fund could be diverted 
to general taxation for defraying the administrative costs as- 
sociated with the control of motor transport' in the public in- 
terest. 

112. The employment potential per unit of investment in 
road transport is much higher than that in the Railways. In 
the large national interest, road and rail transport need to be 
developed as complementary to each other. For the purpose, 
it is necessary to spell out the projects in both the modes in 
terms of location and timings. 

llS.The potentiality for additional employment in road and 
road transport can be developed by increasing the labour in- 
tensity of road transport services and techniques of toad con- 
struction. 

114. With the growth of the road transport industry, the 
other linked industries such as automobile manufacturing, 
motor repairing and servicing, tyre retreading, paint varnish- 
ing etc., are also developed. 

115. The target for the production of commercial vehicles at 
60,000 for 1967-74 is on the lower side. The target of buses 
at 1,15,000 is also inadequate. The target for production of 
trucks at 4,70,000 also needs to be raised. Increased produc- 
tion of commercial vehicles will assist the State Transport 
Undertakings to reduce the congestion in passenger traffic 
and add to their incomes through opening of new bus routes 
to reach out distant parts of the States/Territories. 

116.1n the interest of regulation and development of inter- 
state Road Transport and expansion of the spread effect of 
employment generation, all coordinating transport organisa- 
tions should hereafter keep a close watch on the extent of 
employment resulting from the process. For this purpose, a 
special cell should be set up in the Ministry of Shipping and 
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Transport which should study this aspect constantly and co- 
ordinate its work with the State Bereaux of Economics and 
Statistics, Planning Boards and State Transport Authorities. 

117.Without effective financial assistance from the Central 
and State Governments, either through adequate Plan provi- 
sion or by reduction of direct taxation burden, road transport 
development is likely to suffer a serious set-back. Without 
an integrated plan of road and road transport development, 
the investment in roads would remain largely infructuous. 
Comparative studies in the performance of nationalised 
transport undertakings should be carried out to assess the ex- 
tent of employment generation and the scope for special 
planning within the States. 

llS.Studies should be undertaken under the auspices of the 
Planning Commission on the basis of projections regarding 
the possible mutual impact of a continuing state of competi- 
tion between the railways and the roads in regard to freight 
transportation. This may be done in the light of an employ- 
ment plan keeping in view the centres of economic activity in 
the country that have come up over the past few decades. 

119. The development of roads and commercial transport 
should not be permitted to slide down on account of smaller 
outlays and to suffer as they assist in relieving the pressure 
on the railways and promoting construction activities in 
several regions not served by the railways at present. 

120. The comparative advantages of expanding road 
transport vis-a-vis the expansion of railway traffic should 
receive the attention of the Government in particular areas 
that offer scope for expanding rural employment during slack 
seasons in agricultural production. 

121. The strategy of employment generation during the 
Fifth Plan period should be wholly based on the systems ap- 
proach that is in vogue in advanced countries. The employ- 
ment potential of this vast sector should be reviewed by the 
Committee on Transport Policy and Coordination based on 
the systems approach before the end of the Fourth Plan 
period. 

122. Road construction work in the metropolitan cities of 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras should be expedited 
during the remaining peric^ of the Fourth Plan; there is a 
large concentration of uneihployed labour in these cities who 
could be employed. 

123. The recommendations of the Planning Commission’s 
Working Group on Metropolitan Transport Services (1970) 
should be implemented. 

124. Quick transportation and traffic studies of growing 
cities like Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Kanpur and 
Pcxrna should be undertaken keeping the employment pos- 
sibilities in view. 

125.Steps should be taken to complete port projects on 
schedule and realistic projections of traffic in various bulk 
commodities like petroleum, oil and lubricants, iron ore and 
fertilisers keeping the employment aspect also in view. 

326.TO the extent difficulties faced by the ship building in- 
dustry in obtaining sanctions for essential imports because of 
constraints on foreign exchange resources, delay in supplies 
of equipment etc., and in procurement of steel could be 
removed, and the capacities fully utilised, more employment 
could be generated. 

127.1nland water transport system has considerable 
employment potential in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Maharashtra, Mysore, 
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Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Goa. 
Lack of proper maintenance of navigable water-ways and the 
poor organisation of inland water transport have combined 
to depress employment levels in all these states. If the sys- 
tem approach is adopted, the importance of inland water 
transport in conferring benefits on the economy of these 
States would be fully brought out. An economic appraisal of 
the inland water transport schemes in the above light is 
necessary. 

128. Lack of proper organisations in the riverine States is 
one of the reasons for the slow progress of the scheme. The 
question of speedy establishment of necessary organisations 
should be taken up with the State Governments concerned. 

129. Non-availability of dredgers and other equipment is 
another handicap which needs the attention of the Ministry 
of Shipping and Transport. 

130A11 the unimplemented recommendations of the In- 
land Water Transport Committee should be implemented 
without further delay. 

131An investment of rupees one lakh in inland water 
transport schemes will bring about employment for about 
75,100 persons. Employment would be found for a larger 
number of carpenters, fitters, blacksmiths etc., and in trade 
and commerce. 

132. The scope of providing large scale job opportunities 
in civil air transport is limited. 

133. Unemployed commercial pilots should be found al- 
ternate employment opportunities in agricultural chemical 
spraying on crops and plantations, aerial resource surveys 
etc. They should be treated on par with other pilots in 
respect of seniority, fitness requirements, etc. 

134. The employment aspect of the tourism industry has 
not received due attention. Most of the schemes have been 
prepared keeping only the foreign tourist in view. Little at- 
tention is paid to attract and provide for the domestic 
tourists. No studies have been undertaken to assess the 
potentialities of employment in the tourist industry keeping 
both the domestic and foreign tourists in view.Compared 
with big public sector hotels, no cheap living accommodation 
has been built by the Government for the tourists on the 
scale desired. Serious thought needs to be given to this 
problem. 

135. The Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals should ex- 
amine the employment potential in pipeline schemes. 

136. The total employment position including jobs to be 
abolished and jobs to be generated at various terminals and 
depot points etc. should at least be balanced in cases of im- 
plementation of modem means of petroleum products 
transportation. 

137. The employment potential of the communications 
piogramme is considerable. All bottlenecks should be 
quickly remos-ed and greater co-ordination maintained be- 
tween the telecommunication services and the development 
of telecommunications industries so that the Plan targets 
could be achieved. 

138. EmpIoyment potentialities under broadcasting and 
television arc not significant. 

139. The scheme for providing 100 per cent Central assis- 
tance to States employing 30,000 teachers and 240 Inspectors 
by expanding primary educational institutes should be con- 
tinued throughout the Fourth Plan period. It should be 
reoriented at the State level by involving the Stale Govem- 
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ments in providing infrastructural facilities. The financial 
outlays for the purpose should not be based on norms fixed 
at higher levels of school building and equipment involvin" 
heavy investment but should proceed on the basis of what is 
practicable on the spot and immediately. There should be 
proper coordination between the Department of Community 
Development, the Department of Social Welfare and the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment. 

140.The scheme for training graduate engineers and 
diploma holders in industries needs to be modified. The 
training institutions should be associated with the scheme in 
a more realistic manner, some incentive should be given to 
the factory owners and managers. The Ministry of Education 
should put the programme on a sound footing by attending 
to the following: 

(i) Public sector projects should have broad staff 
structure representing whole of India. 

(ii) Recruitment should be done on the basis of academic 
qualifications and vocational aptitudes, skills, display of 
potential managerial abilities etc. 

(iii) Successful trainees should be provided with jobs soon 
after training preferably in the area of training. 

(ivjUnemployment among graduates of Management in- 
stitutes should be reviewed to reorient admission policies. 

(v) There should be a Central directive to the States to 
compel the institutions to improve training facilities and ■ 
resist pressures of all kinds. 

141 (a) The scheme of intensive training for the promo- 
tion of self-employment of m certificate holders and ap- 
prentices needs to be better implemented. The periods of 
training and apprenticeship should be halved, the amount of 
stipends raised, and the minimum wage rate for engineering 
workers improved. The training grant should be increased to 
Rs.lOO per month and pven to the institutes concerned. 
They should be abliged to provide employment to the 
trainees. The contingent grant amount should be increased. 

(b) The provisions in the scheme for financial help to 
be extended to the trainee by banking institutions should be 
revised in relation to the realities. A State-wise survey 
should be undertaken to assess the quantum of loans ad- 
vanced under the scheme. 

(c) The Committee of Direction provided under the 
scheme should go into the deficiencies of the scheme. The 
concerned Ministries etc., should examine the whole question 
de novo. 

(d) During the Fifth Plan period, the scheme should 
be reoriented in relation to particular States. 

(c) The Development Commissioner, Small Scale In- 
dustries, should categories the institutions in terms of their 
efficiency and evaluate their commitment to the national ob- 
jective. 

(f) Efforts should be made to motivate the young men 
who have received training to venture into industrial fields on 
a self-employment basis with greater confidence and financial 
backing. 

142. Unlike programmes for providing relief employment 
during drought, famine and similar contingencies, 
programmes of employment generation have to be based on 
broad and specific guidelines, realistically conceived and 
worked out in detail by the concerned Ministries. The Plan- 
ning Commission has suggested some guidelines but these 
need to be spelt out in greater detail. Every scheme for 
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employment generation has its economic, technical, organisa- 
tional, financial and human aspects. Project appraisals nor- 
maliy do not spell out these aspects and generally lump them 
together under the head of labour productivity. 

143. Guidelines for project formulation should be ex- 
amined and worked out by the Planning Commission in the 
form of a Manual and forwarded to all the concerned Minis- 
tries. A technical cell, other than the Economic and Statisti- 
cal Research Wings of the Ministries could be asked to coor- 
dinate this work. The Planning Commission should study 
this question in depth. 

144. The scheme for agro-service centres is an effort to 
rationalise the organisation for sustaining the new agricul- 
tural technology; it also affords opportunities for self- 
employment to technically qualified personnel and attracts 
them towards the fostering of this technology. 

145. Thc impetus given to tractorisation has somewhat 
dampened the expectation of employment generation 
through this scheme. The scheme would benefit only the 
privileged category and engineer entrepreneurs of the 
middle level would be by-passed. 

146 (a)The scheme was formulated without conceiving a 
proper method of evaluation of the response of engineer 
entrepreneurs. 

(b) It is doubtful if the objectives of the scheme would be 
achieved. 

147 (a) The question of giving substitutes to the Agro- 
Industrial Corporations needs to be reviewed. An uncoor- 
dinated performance of the agro-service centres would 
reduce rather than increase employment in the areas where 
agricultural technology has been generally a success. 

(b) The Finance Ministry should issue direttives so 
that deserving entrepreneurs get financial help without much 
difficulty, especially as regards security and margins. 

MS.TTie issues relating to coordination with other Minis- 
tries should be given advance consideration before the 
scheme is expanded. 

149. Thc schemes to give employment opportunities to 
the educated unemployed including technically qualified per- 
sonnel prepared by the Ministry of Industrial Development 
are welcome. 

150. The scheme for industrial ventures by Industrial 
Development Corporations should be reformulated at 
various stages based on the experience of implementation. 

151. To overcome initial hurdles, the State Industrial 
Development Corporations should be asked to contribute up 
to 30 per cent of the equity capital. 

152. The scheme for engineering cooperatives requites a 
larger outlay and considerable encouragement. The engineer- 
ing cooperatives in States such as Kerala and West Bengal 
need special encouragement. 

153. Commercial estates should be developed in suitable 
growth centres with the help of lead banks and the IDDI. 

154. The present policy of achieving consolidation rather 
than expansion in the scheme for development of industrial 
estates is endorsed. Areas linked with gro%vth centres should 
be given priority in the selection of new industrial estate 
sites. This should receive the attention of the Planning Com- 
mission under Intensive Rural Development and from the 
angle of spatial planning with relevance to the promotion of 
industrial complexes. 

155. The potentialities of starting engineering technicians 
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(work shop) industrial cooperative societies on the lines of 
the Kerala Industrial Cooperative Society should be fully ex- 
plored. 

156. Whilc formulating such programmes preference 
should be given to unemployed engineers and technicians of 
tested ability and initiative and political pressures should be 
resisted. The financial outlay for starting industrial ventures 
by unemployed engineers should be periodically reviewed. 
Tlic State Financial Corporations should be further assisted. 

157. Thc performance of Stale Development Corpora- 
tions should be assessed at the end of the Fourth Plan period 
to envisage the continuance of assistance during the Fifth 
Plan period. 

158 (a)Bcforc any industrial scheme for the educated 
unemployed is formulated, there should be an objective 
evaluation by the Ministry of Industrial Development to see 
whether its institutional infrastructure including its physical 
input of able and enthusiastic officers and staff arc adequate 
or not. 

(b) The Ministry of Industrial Development has not 
assessed the dimensions of the problem and has mainly con- 
centrated attention on technical qualifications rather than on 
their specific aptitude for starting industries. 

(c) The social background of the engineer- 
entrepreneurs should be enquired into before giving financial 
help to them. Enterprising persons who do not possess de- 
grees or diplomas should also be considered for assistance 
under these schemes. 

159.Thc scheme of the Indian Oil Corporation for un- 
employed graduates and diploma holders made slow 
progress. TTic new scheme of giving dealerships to disabled 
soldiers and wives and dependents of the defence personnel 
killed or missing in war is praise-worthy and should be con- 
tinued. 

160Agro-bascd industries covering products of plant and 
vegetable origin, products of animal and marine origin etc,, 
have great employment potential and export prospects. The 
schemes prepared by the office of the Development Commis- 
sioner, Small Scale Industries deserve all encouragement. Re- 
lated aspects of crop planning of cereals, etc. need to be 
looked into by district planning and area development 
authorities. 

161. Thc Ministry of Labour and Rehabilitation should 
help the Government in the long run in shaping educational 
policies and training programmes in the country. 

162. Thc scheme of Rural Engineering Surveys of the 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power is welcome. The implemen- 
tation should be evaluated. 

I63.State Planning Commissions should be set up in all 
the states during the Fifth Plan period. 

164(a) The scheme for setting up Planning Design Units 
for Water Supply Schemes prepared by the Ministry of 
Health and Family Planning is welcome. 

(b) A much larger outlay should be provided under the 
Fifth Plan for rural water supply. The State Governments 
should focus greater attention on the human problem created 
by the lack of drinking water, identify villages, and conduct 
surveys and prepare detailed plans for removing difficulty of 
rural water supply. 

165.The expenditure incurred on family planning 
programmes is far out of proportion to what has been in- 
curred on the provision of essential services like drinking 
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»-ater supply which should hast been attended to from the 
s-ery beginning of planning. 

166 Jrom the emplojanent angle the old and new sj-stems 
of medicine with their practitioners have to co-eidst although 
the benefits of modem medicine and hospital facilities should 
continue to spread under the auspices of State and private in- 
itiath'c. 

167.The Ministry of Health and Family Planning should 
study the causes of the lack of inter-State mobility of doctors 
and nurses. Efforts should be made to break the barriers to 
such movement and open emploj-ment opportunities in all 
Slates. 

168(a) Adequate incentives should be provided for train- 
ing nurses and posting them to States which are chronically 
deficient in them. 

(b) Factore impeding the progress of institutions impart- 
ing training to nurses as well as their mobilit)- to different 
States should be gone into separately and remedial measures 
devised. 

(c) All institutions for training nurses which have been 
closed because of paucit}’ of funds and lack of State en- 
couragement may be reopened. 

169Jncenthes should be given for serving in rural areas, 
and doctors and nurses attached to the primary health 
centres and sulxentres should be allowed greater scope of 
activities to enable them to play an important role in the 
development schemes. Doctors and nurses should be in- 
creasingly involved in nutrition programmes, rural housing 
and slum improvement to the extent they cover the weaker 
section. 

170(a) The proposals of emplojing licenciates and inter- 
mediate category or auxiliary workers in rural areas should 
be revived. 

(b) The earlier schemes included in the Third Plan 
and implemented only by Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan 
should be revived. 

(c) Auxiliary workers of the medical profession desirous 
of improving their professional skill should be encouraged 
through admissions in medical colleges etc. 

171. Homeopaths and Ajurvedic Vaids should be given 
spedal encouragement on a large scale under the CGHS. 
letter financial assistance should be provided to them and 
they should be drawn into the primat)- health centres and 
sub-centres. 

172. Thc standardisation of drugs may be expedited 
alongside the extension of the programmes for the cultivation 
of herbal plants, the reservation of forest area for those pur- 
poses and isolation of their active ingredients for eventual 
use by the Vaids. 

173(a) The Ministry of Health and Family Planning 
should undertake a multi-disciplinary survey in the 
countrjside with emphasis on the human ecology in relation 
to dental health. 

(b) The present urban concentration of dentists 
should be changed by creating a class of auxiliary workers to 
the dental profession which can be trained for service in the 
rural areas. 

(c) There should'be greater financial outlay for each 
primary health centre and sub-centre. 

174.Therc should be greater financial outlays on family- 
planning so that there is adequate scope for employment 
through the purposive extension of family planning services. 


The family planning programme should be dovetailed with 
social welfare programmes in all backward areas, particularly 
among the backward classes. ^ 

175.Employment in the teniary sector of hospital and 
primary health and sub-centres has to be increased. 

176.ir welfare of the people rather than the rate of 
growlh of GNP is the guiding consideration in the Fifth Plan, 
housing construction would have to be given a role of priority 
in national economic development. 

177Jf, in the first phase, effort is made to make good the 
absolute shortage in the housing stock i.e., the difference be- 
tween the number of householders and the number of houses 
available and to replace the absolutely fcutcha hut like units, 
the backlog in housing would be 245 million units-6.7 mil- 
lion units in the urban areas and 18.1 million units in the 
rural areas. For this, the resources required, at a very- 
modest estimate, would be Rs.9,000 ctores. 

178.For the growth in population, 21.60 million housing 
units would have to be constructed during the Fifth Plan 
period— 6 million units in the urban areas and 15.60 million 
units in the rural areas at a cost of Rs5,000 crores. These es- 
timates are based on very modest assumptions. 

179As compared with the need, house construction is 
being done at a slow pace. 

IPOPublic Sector housing investmenfas a percentage of 
total public sector investment has gone down from 16 per 
cent in the First Plan period to seven per cent in the Third 
Plan period; it is expected to be only five per cent in the 
Fourth Plan period. 

181. Even this meagre allocation has not been fully 
utilised. The percentage utilization was: First PIan:635 per 
cent; Second Plan: 843 per cent and Third Plan:S0.4 per cent 

182. TO ensure that Plan allocations under housing ate 
fully utilized and not d'rverted, housing’ should again be 
transferred to the Central Sector schemes and funds therefor 
should be earmarked. 

183.13ecause of the inadequate increase in the outlays for 
housing during the succcsshe plans and the sharp rise in con- 
struction costs, the total employment generated in the sodal 
housing schemes has been decreasing from the Third Plan 
onwards. 

184.Whereas in 1954 the employment potential for an in- 
vestment of Rs.one crore in urban housing was of 1037 lakh 
man-days the same potential in 1971 came down to 437 lakh 
man-days. 

185(a) An investment of Rs.1,600 crores per year in 
housing for the growing population would generate on-site 
employment of about 830 million man-days. In addition, to 
remove the backlog, if Rs.600 crores per year are invested, 
employment of additional 290 million man-days would be 
generated. 

(b) With the generation of employment on the above 
scale, there would be additional employment potential of the 
same order in respect of labour force required for the 
pioduction of building materials needed for this programme. 

186(a) The construction under the various social housing 
schemes is very small, compared with the size of the problem. 

(b) As public sector resources would always be 
b'mited, steps should be taken to mobilise greater private 
resources towards housing. 

(c) There is need for increasing considerably the Plan 
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allocations for housing and removing the bottlenecks of non- 
availability of finance on easy terms, developed land and 
building materials. 

lS7(a) Ncce.ssaiy preconditions need to be created to at- 
tract private investment in housing. These could be in the 
form of tax relief on new construction, progressive rates of 
taxation of house property and adequate flexibility in Rent 
Laws to provide for rise in construction costs etc. 

(b) The absence of specialised institutional agencies 
for housing finance is increasingly felt. 

(c) The procedural part of obtaining loans from the 
Lie for investment in housing is cumbersome and time con- 
suming. These need to be simplified. 

(d) If there is a suitable institutional framework, the 
unorgahised sector of the money market could also be drawn 
in to provide resources for housing investment. 

I8S. nUDCO advances loans for projects which arc 
preferably quicker in yielding returns; the repayment period 
is, therefore, shorter and rates of interest higher. Social 
housing, however, needs finance at a low rate of interest and 
a sufficiently longer period of amortisation. 

lS9(a) Housing mortgage facilities should be developed. 

(b) The absence of mortgage loan insurance system as 
prevalent in the USA, continental countries, Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand inhibits larger investment in housing. Such 
inslilulions can induce greater confidence in the financial in- 
stitutions and investors to invrest in housing. 

190.The problem of administrative and local bottlenecks 
which might have stood in the way of development of hous- 
ing co-operatives should be looked into. 

19].The urban co-operative banks should advance loans 
for house construction. 

192. The recommendation of the Committee on Un- 
emplojment in its Interim Report regarding the setting up of 
a rural housing finance corporation is endorsed. This 
deserves to be pursued and implemented. 

193. The recommendations of the Banking Commission 
rcgaiding housing finance are endorsed. These should be 
given immediate consideration for implementation. 

194(a) Uiban land values have risen sharply over the 
jears. In this connection, the consensus of the Housing 
Minister's Conference should be endorsed. 

(b) Measures like conversion of free hold land into 
lease-hold property, restriction of future plot sizes, 
simplification of land acquisition proceedings, taxing vacant 
urban lands etc., should be adopted so that all urban and ur- 
banisable lands are available for housing at a reasonable 
price. 

195.Sleps should be taken to ensure enough supplies of 
e.ssential building materials. Production of these should be 
enhanced. 

196.(a) Special steps should be taken to gear up the re- 
quirements of wagons and speed up their movement for 
transport of building materials. 

(b) Higher priority should be given to the movxment of 
coal from the brick kilns. 

197(a) Steps should be taken to increase the production 
of simple, labour-intensive materials of house construction 
like bricks, lime, surkhi, timber, roofing tiles, etc. 

(b) Small scale industries for putting up lime and surkhi 
plants should be encouraged through financial help and 
provision of know-how. 


(c) The forest department should take special steps to 
introduce the use of secondary species of timber by making 
them available in larger quantities and also providing the 
necessary seasoning and treatment plants for them. Greater 
availability of these species of timber will result in more use 
of timber which is labour intensive than the substitute 
materials like cement and steel. 

(d) In rural housing also, the tendency to use cement 
and steel can be curbed by improving the technology of use 
of cheaper materials like mud, bamboo etc, 

198. Research and development activity of organisations 
like the Central Building Research Institute, the National 
Building Organisation and its Rural Housing Wings should 
be increased manifold. For this it is necessary to augment 
these organisations considerably. 

199. Thc lot of the building labour should be improved 
and they should be provided satisfactory working and living 
conditions. Steps should be taken to provide some modicum 
of regular employment to labour employed on site and in the 
bricks manufacturing industry. 

200.1f house building activity increases, demand for serv- 
ices of skilled artisans like masons, carpenters, etc, would 
also increase. For this, the whole programme of training of 
artisans in the ITl and the apprenticeship schemes should be 
given de novo consideration by the Government. At present 
these are not attractive enough. 

201.Thc recommendations of the National Commission 
on Agriculture in their "Interim Report on House-sites for 
Landless Agricultural Labourers", are endorsed. Their early 
implementation would go a long way in improving the plight 
of landless agricultural labourers and artisans, a large 
majority of whom belong to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. 

202(a) If the educated unemployed have to be found jobs 
in the country side, social housing for teachers, doctors, 
nurses etc. in the rural areas should be given priority. 

(b) Proper categories of social housing such as working 
women’s hostels, creches for children of working women etc., 
should rcceivrc serious consideration in the Fifth Plan. 

203.The schemes for the welfare and development of 
backward classes are not specifically employment oriented. 

204(a) Stales having high percentages of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes should give better representa- 
tion to them in Government services under various 
categories of employment. 

(b) A study should be made regarding their place- 
ments during the decade 1961-71. 

205(a) The working of the pre-examination training 
centres for Scheduled Oistcs/Tribes in the Slates and Union 
Territories should be considered. Appropriate syllabi and 
coaching technique should be adopted. 

(b) Members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes should be given increasing opportunities for employ- 
ment in the private sector. 

206(a). In all schemes meant for the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes in the countryside, there should be 
proper consultations and co-ordination between the Depart- 
ments of Social Welfare and Agriculture. 

(b) In regard to wage payment, greater attention should 
be paid to the members of the Scheduled Castes/Schedulcd 
Tribes. 

(c) Equitable distribution of wealth generated as a result 
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of the implementation of schemes and the conferment of 
property rights on these u-eaker sections of the society ate 
two important factors which should be taken into account 
jointly by the Departments of Agriculture and Social Wel- 
fare. 

207(a) Lack of mobility of Scheduled Castes has 
militated against their benefiting from the speed of technol- 
ogy and creation of new j'ob opportunities in the wake of im- 
plementation of qtecial schemes. 

(b) Apart from examining the possibilities of increasing 
the number of flush-outs etc., in urban housing, a concerted 
drive should be made to restore the self-dignity of Bhangis 
and others doing menial jobs by assuring them higher wages. 

(c) The Scheduled Castes have to be increasingly 
drawn into the programmes of youth edrps, land army and 
social welfare schemes. 

208. The Department of Social Welfare and the Ministry 
of Education should see to what extent conditions of admis- 
sions to certain important educational institutions could be 
relaxed on special grounds for the benefit of Scheduled Caste 
candidates to acquire proficiency in essential skills. 

209. The nationalised banks should sanction loans 
without security to deserving members of the Scheduled 
Castes who come up with proposals for self-employment. 

210. Enterprising members of the educated Scheduled 
Castes should be inducted for training in crafts, management 
training and given the benefit of entrepreneurial guidance 
throu^ institutions and agencies at different centres. If this 
involves special concessions, institutions concerned should 
relax rules for admission, fees etc, and accommodate larger 
numbers to expedite the grooming of Scheduled Caste can- 
didates for effective professional training and employment. 

2U(a) The intake of Scheduled Caste workers in labour 
intensive industries continues to be hidebound by 
anachronistic social prejudice of employers and intermediate 
level of officers in some undertakings. This must go. There is 
imperative need for an increasing absorption of these back- 
ward communities in the country’s industrial labour force. 

(b) These aspects should receive special attention of the 
Department of. Social Welfare and the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment so that suitable remedial measures on a 
systematic basis arc adopted during Rfth Plan period. 

212(a) All impediments in the way of electrification of 
Harijan Bustees should be removed. 

(b) Infrastructural facilities should be speedily 
provided in all rnllages, adjoining the cities and towns, blocks, 
districts etc. having large concentration of Scheduled Castes. 

(c) Agricultural development, agro-based industries 
etc. in such areas should receive special encouragement. 

213.Thcre arc favourable fields of employment for 
Scheduled Castes in social welfare departments of Govern- 
ment, programmes of child welfare and maternal care etc. 
There are possibilities of utilizing them for increased produc- 
tion of food, rural transport, family planning and women’s 
welfare etc. 

214Measurcs of social engineering for the upliftment of 
the Scheduled Castes should be well-conceived. Wherever 
necessary, special surveys should be undertaken by the 
Department of Social Welfare, 

215(a) A study group of high level officials of the 
Department of Social Welfare and the Ministries of In- 
dustrial Development and Labour should examine the ques- 


tion of absorption of Scheduled Castes, particularly unskilled 
labour, in centres of industrial activity and highlight the 
scope for their larger employment in the field of industrial 
labour. 

(b) All Central and State schemes involving absorption 
of educated Scheduled Castes should be evaluated at the end 
of the Fourth Plan period. 

216. Economic development essentially connotes higher 
levels of self-employment among the educated classes as dis- 
tinct from passive dependence on Government initiative in 
providing job opportunities. All possible avenues for self- 
employment should be explored and desirable climate 
created for encouraging young people to do so. 

217. During the decade 1961-71, the proportion of self- 
employment among scientific and technical personnel in- 
creased almost in all fields. 

218Arts and commerce graduates and post-graduates 
have found self-employment to a higher proportion than 
those in science and engineering. 

219(a) There is need for the planned promotion of self- 
employment and of modifying approach to educational plan- 
ning. 

(b) A network of consultancy services should be set up 
for promoting self-employment. There is need for 
preparatory training and attitudinization towards dignity of 
labour and self-reliance as part of character formation 
through voluntary organisations like Youth Corps, Land 
Army etc. 

(c) Promotion of self-employment opportunities con- 
stitutes the key to transform the social frustration of youth 
towards constructive national endeavour. 

220(a) There is need for consultancy services for promot- 
ing self-employment in small scale industries. Such consult- 
ancy services should undertake market surveys, provide infor- 
mation regarding financing facilities available through the 
Government, financial institutions, etc., prepare feasibility 
reports, help in negotiating financial assistance from 
nationalised banks, industrial financial coiporations etc., and 
advise on matters of piocessing and technology. 

(b) They would also assist in the procurement of 
equipment, supervision of construction of industrial units, 
guidance as regards selection of operators, marketing and in- 
spection of products. 

(c) ’Mothering' of intending entrepreneurs through a 
consultancy oiganisation will involve the services of specialist 
staff like engineers, marketing specialists, financial experts, 
inspection staff, etc. 

(d) Each such consultancy organisation should not 
have more than 200 miles radius as the sphere of their ac- 
tivity. One hundred such organisations to begin with (one 
for at least six districts) should be able to cover all the prin- 
cipal regions of the country that require this t)pe of assis- 
tance. 

(e) When such consultancy services are started, 
qualified and experienced Indians serving abroad could be 
invited to come and join these. 

(f) Parallel to these consultancy services, there should 
be a Small Scale Industries Development Commissioner in 
each State with a Deputy Assistant Commissioner posted in 
each district. 

221.The "Scheme for the Organisation of Block Level 
Village Artisans (Balutedars) Multipurpose Co-operative 
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Societies' prepared by (he Go%enimcnt of Maharashtra is 
worthy of cjrperimcnialion in other parts of the country. Its 
oijjcclivc of reviving industrial co-operative societies for ar- 
tisans and workers engaged in handicrafts and cottage in- 
dustries is endorsed. 

222. Whcrev’cr pos-sible, the traditional skill should be 
continued to be preserved in the family set-up and not al- 
lowed to die out in the process of economic development. 
There is need to collect data regarding this on a country-wide 
and continuous basis. 

223. From the Flan standpoint, employment generation 
under any scheme involving wage paid labour in any locality 
should not draw away skilled craftsmen as ordinary workers 
or add to the ranks of the illiterate or semi-educated un- 
employed. 

224. Thc impoverishment of traditional craftsmen for 
want of incentives should be rectified on an all-India basis so 
that their self-employment is fully ensured. 

225. The relevant recommendations of the Banking Com- 
mission, 1972 are endorsed. The implementation of these 
should be evaluated by the Planning Commission in co- 
operation with Banks and Industrial Co-operatives before the 
end of the Fourth Plan period. 

2265ocio-cconomic surveys should be undertaken by the 
Indian Council of Social and Scientific Research to identify 
the social and economic characteristics of small and large 
groups of communities devoted to such occupations b'ut who 
are perforce affected by the trend of machine-oriented 
economic development and employment generation and, 
have, therefore, to give up their traditional skills and take up 
wage paid labour. 

227.Studies should be undertaken to gauge the impact of 
commercialisation of handicrafts etc., figuring in export trade 
which do not confer benefits on the artisans. Government 
should see that the quality of the skill of artisans is 
Mfeguarded and greater financial benefits accrue to the ar- 
tisans in the general process of employment generation. 

22S.Thc view of the Bihar Unemployment Committee, 
1960 that the safeguarding of the rules of employment of the 
people possessing traditional skills has an individual and so- 
cial dimension and cannot be lost sight of in the interest of 
the coumiy, is endorsed. 

229. The State planning authorities should sec that 
prompt and adequate measures are taken to prevent dis- 
placement of and creation of unemployment among rural ar- 
tisans by the deliberate popularisation of consumer goods on 
a vast scale. In this connection, the view of the Bihar Un- 
employment Committee 1960 that self employment means 
the maximum employment of family labour and that directly 
strengthens the family as a unit, is endorsed. 

230. The generation of employment cither in the in- 
dustrial or agricultural sector should be evaluated strictly in 
terms of its impact on the Ines of the larger communities in 
the adjoining areas. Indian sociolopsts and economists 
should devote a good part of their attention and studies on 
this aspect of the changes taking place in the country. 

231District Collectors should see that particular families 
of craftsmen who do not want to join any professional co- 
operathe society are not denied financial assistance or op- 
portunity to pursue their avocations. 

232,The exploitation of the weak financial conditions of 
Ike erafismen should be slopped and producers co-operatK’es 
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organised. 

233.Sclf-cmp!oymenl constitutes a vital part of the sub- 
ject of full time employment and forms the basic plank of so- 
cial stability that also safeguards private initiatK-c and the 
emotional satisfaction derived from the work in a traditional 
occupation within the household. 

234. (a)Youth Corps on the lines organised by the States 
of Mysore and Tamil Nadu should be set up in all the Slates. 
These States should evaluate the working of their schemes 
before the end of the Fourth Plan period. 

(b) Youth Cbrps schemes should not assume the qualities 
of subnationalism of the States. 

(c) Competcnt institutions should conduct psychological 
appraisals of the adaptability shown by the youth to the dif- 
ferent tasks assigned to them. 

2355tatcs operating Youth Corps schemes should peri- 
odically discuss their experiences under the National Plan- 
ning Commission and examine the possibility of participating 
of youth from other States. 

Some Basic Issues of the Fifth Plan Strategy for 
Employment Generation 

236. There is no consensus in India regarding the 
measures to be adopted under planning to attain the objec- 
tives of eradication of poverty, alleviation of unemployment 
and reduction in income disparities. No consistent alternate 
model has been presented. The Planning Commission cannot 
dispense with aggregative thinking on a national scale. Nor 
can it do without the language, concepts and symbols of ap- 
plied economics. Plan publicity and conscious administrative 
calibre in implementation of projects alone can bring about 
the national effort required for economic growth. 

237. The Dantwala Committee too had pleaded for a dis- 
aggregated picture of the employment position. 

235. (a)The rate of economic growth cannot be ignored, 
but now special attention will have to be paid to the sectoral 
component of employment generation that is added to the 
rates of growth from year to year. 

(b) Fall or rise in the rate of growth has an impact on the 
fail or rise in employment lewis themselves as a corollary. 

(c) There is no agreement among economists about 
the rate of growth during the Fifth Plan period to provide 
gainful employment to the bulk of the labour force. 

(d) There has been some degree of misplaced em- 
phasis on the rate of growth before the public without proper 
education of the implications and responsibilities of growth. 

239.The Fifth Plan would have to increase the rate of growth 
to generate enough emplcryment. For this, our aim would 
have to be a balanced allocation of investment to various sec- 
tors; the retarded sectors of the economy having adequate 
employment potential would have to receive due attention. 

240.SO far, the Centre has more than fulfilled its share of 
mobilising resources; but some Stales are lagging behind in 
this as well as in organisational efficiency. The Centre must 
effectKely aid such States. 

241.(a)The appointment of the Sixth Finance Commis- 
sion is welcomed. 

(b) A qualitathe and structural change, particularly in 
relation to agricultural taxation in the fiscal policy is also re- 
quired. 
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242. (a)The causality of unemployment problem or the 
nature or remedial measures to be adopted have not received 
enough attention. There is, therefore, no ciystallization of 
view points on any aspect of the issues inralved. Much more 
than planning, publicity is called for to rectify this situation. 

(b) Concerted steps should be taken to diffuse infor- 
mation to all sections of the public about the changing phases 
of Indian planning and processes and quicken the awareness 
about them and ensure public participation on a larger scale 
than hitherto. 

243. Thc discussion of the formulation of emplojinent 
strategy in the context of phisical and financial planning fiist 
took place in the Second Plan. The importance of planning 
for balanced growlh, both in physical and financial terms, has 
not diminished in any way now. During the past few j-ears the 
sequential aspects of project formulation and implementation 
in various sectors had not received continuous attention. Be- 
cause of this, projects had been rendered ineffcctwe for 
employment generation. 

244. The balance between the supply of consumer goods 
and the purchasing power available for being spent and that 
between savings and investments and between receipts and 
payments abroad, are some of the points that have not been 
planned adequately. It is the integration of phjsical and 
financial planning that has been defective. 

245. Unless the various departments of the Government 
administration make an intensKn study of the different 
projects from the standpoint of employment potential, their 
implementation, by itself, will not help to relieve unemploy- 
ment in the area. Therefore, it will be practicable to consider 
all planning as phj'sical. Mere earmarking of finances for a 
project does not help unless the phj'sical resources on which 
these aims are to be expanded arc available. In both phj-sical 
and financial planning, the principal nexus should be the 
price structure which would reflect the implication and 
volume and pattern of investment in any total plan. 

246. Before undertaking any Plan project not only the 
labour imput but the total emploj-ment potential which will 
result should be assessed in terms of social cost benefit. Such 
an approach will be facilitated when there is integrated area 
development planning that will provide adequate information 
prior to project formulation for any specific purpose. 

247. (a)The view that every plan and its mid-term ap- 
praisal should be accompanied by an assessment of the 
employment levels, reached as a result of the implementation 
of the Plan programmes, is endorsed. 

(b) Like perspective planning, there should be 
perspective planning for emplojincnl generation also for 15 
years. 

248. (a)As mobilisation of resources for the Fifth Plan 
through labour intensive schemes has been accepted as a 
basic principle, it is assumed that this will reduce capital out- 
lays in such sectors where labour intensive technology is 
adopted in place of machine-oriented technology. 

(b) Reallocation of resources under the Plan should 
not interfere with the existing levels of higher technology and 
reduce it merely for the sake of promoting labour intensive 
technology. 

249. (a)The raising of the aggregate receipts of the public 
sector through taxation policies while curtailing luxuiy con- 
sumption patterns should receive special attention during the 
coming years. In this connection, the action of the Govern- 


ment in brinpng about a qualitative and structural change in 
the taxation system by paying more attention to the untLted 
agricultural sector is endorsed. 

(b) The Centre-State fiscal relations should be put on 
an even keel so that proper climate could be created in States 
for formulating and implementing a larger number of 
projects at the village, blocks and district levels that will gen- 
erate greater employment in specific areas. 

(c) State Planning Boards and Area Development 
Authorities should assist in lightening the burden of the 
Central Ministries by taking over the administration of 
various projects. 

ZSO.Deficit financing for the Fifth Plan programmes that 
serve to increase social benefits might aggravate the levels of 
inflation potential unless the levels of public and private 
savings could be augmented through properly designed 
policies. 

251. Taking into consideration the slow growlh or the 
secular nonrise in public and private savings other than 
forced savings and the wide prevalence of the lack of effec- 
Iwe demand among the people below the poverty line, there 
is sufficient logic to take recourse to a high marginal rate of 
taxation proposed by Profs. Dandekar and Rath to meet the 
outlay requirements on labour intensK-c projects creating so- 
cial overheads/areas. Thus money would be pumped into the 
hands of the large labour force and help them to raise their 
consumption standards and per capita annual expenditure. 

252. Viewed in the context of deficit financed economic 
growth, there is need to place the minimum amount of 
money in the hands of the people before economic growlh of 
distribution aspects of consumer goods could be thought of 
now. 

253. The absence of enough schemes to employ 
moderately educated persons is a serious gap in the evalua- 
tion of the problems of unemployment and betrays lack of 
appreciation of the earlier committees. 

254. (a) Wherever the educated, particularly technically 
qualified, unemployed persons have to be selected, due atten- 
tion should be paid by the organisations and agencies to see 
that a fair section from the lower and middle income groups 
are included. 

(b) The extent of actual absorption of Scheduled 
Casle/Scheduled Tribe persons requires to be evaluated 
before the end of the Fourth Plan period as a prelude to the 
provision of safeguards in their favour in the Fifth Plan 
programmes. Absorption of these categories should be done 
on lines of equitable considerations as a matter of regubr 
practice. 

(c) In the Fifth Plan, unemployment should be viewed in 
the manner of sectoral and sub-sectoral angles of inter- 
industry inconsistencies and linkages of primary, secondary 
and territory sectors rather than confined to manpower 
problems of the urban educated unemployed. For this, the 
coverage of schemes should be extended to include the ter- 
tiary sector also with such discriminating classification or 
trade of professions that the educated unemployed could get 
absorbed in centres in the rural areas adjoining some towns. 

(d) The Planning Commission should see that the State 
schemes are suitably modified. 

255. A de novo examination of the procedure of work of 
the different Departments and Ministries of the Government 
of India is called for to remove some obvious incongruities. 
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256. (a) The proper assessment of the employment poten- 
tialities of the secondary sector have been clouded because of 
the nature of allocation of responsibilities among different 
Departments etc. This sector requires an employment plan 
based on inter-industry relationship; modem research tech- 
niques such as input-output matrices would be necessary for 
this. 

(b) Multi-sectoral, inter-temporal models of employment 
generation should find a more important place in employ- 
ment plans in the future. 

257. (a) The collection of statistics relating to employ- 
n-ent in a disaggregated fashion is a basic necessity. 

(b) Sectors like the construction of railway tracks and 
roads where employment has actually been generated could 
be identified. Empirical studies should be systematically con- 
ducted to find out the scope for employment generation in 
such fields. 

258. A proper study of the foreign trade activities of 
selected number of commodities that have found markets 
abroad and also established themselves tvithin the domestic 
market, would throw up a good deal of data about the points 
at which such activities bear the potentialities of generating 
continuous and gainful employment. Factors leading to the 
shrinkage in employment in the production and export of 
particular commodities should be highlighted through ap- 
propriate studies by the Ministry of Foreign Trade and the 
Indian Institute of Foreign Trade. 

259. (a) Items such as iron ore and mineral ores of 
several categories, tobacco, jute, forest produce, tea and 
similar commodities could be studie from the long-term 
angle of offering potentialities of employment generation, 
provided processing and manufacturing activities could be lo- 
cated in areas where the raw materials and other resources 
are available in abundance. Industrial and regional planning 
should pay attention to these aspects. 

(b) Areas under the new agricultural technology deserve 
to be treated at par in the matter of wages with industry so 
that employment levels in agriculture and industry in the 
developing areas could be stabilised without dislocation 
through absenteeism, migration etc., caused by wage dis- 
parities and seasonality of work in agriculture. 

(c) Estimates of States’ incomes should be updated so 
that these could come in handy for policy formulation. 

(d) In future, industrial planning should move forward 
paripassu with employment planning so that focus is given on 
employment in each industry in relation to its vocational 
choice. 

260. The existing imbalance in economic growth of 
various States and the slow grorvth of national income has 
suited largely from overlooking the larger perspective of 
linking employment generation with the establishment of in- 
dustries. The dispersal of industries should be governed 
more by considerations of employment generation rather 
than of regional growth. 

261. (a) Employment activities largely operative in the 


tertiary sector through the opening of small shops, distribu- 
tion centres etc., have remained underestimated. 

(b) The implementation of the Shops and Commercial 
Shop Acts and Rules should be reviewed and statistics 
emerging from this should be collected from the angle of 
employment potential. Proper attention should be paid to the 
enforcement of these Acts; le^timate grievances, if any, 
should be removed. 

(c) Problems of evaluation in this connection should 
receive consideration afresh from the State Planning 
Authorities and the Planning Commission. 

262. All efforts should be made to allow people free and 
voluntary participation in the planning activities at all levels. 
Special studies should be undertaken to highlight the poten- 
tialities of participation of workers in national planning en- 
deavours at the factory and village levels. Evaluation of Plan 
awareness among the masses is also called for. 

263. The Central Plan publicity programmes should be 
helped by similar programmes of the State Planning Boards. 

264. Participation of the working classes in industry and 
agriculture has not meant proper involvement of the labour 
force in planning. The entire machinery and methodology of 
Plan publicity requires drastic changes. 

2dS.(a) In spite of the fact that industrial management in 
India has accepted the principle of participation of labour in 
its ranks, these professions of good faith and other promises 
made have not been carried out so far. 

(b) Even in centralised planning, the participation of 
workers is very important in the fulfilment of production tar- 
gets. 

(c) Trade unions should be associated at the plant 
level in respect of some aspects of personnel policies like 
recruitment, transfer, promotions, job assignments etc. 

(d) Tlie subject of associating workers’ organisations 
in national planning matters should receive fresh considera- 
tion of the Government during the Fifth Plan period. 

(e) Workers’ education should receive greater atten- 
tion, along with adult education, so as to vocationalise their 
outlook and experience and create a cadre of trained 
workers. This would increase productivity and ensure com- 
mitment of the workers in national programmes for raising 
output, avoiding strikes, lockouts etc. 

266.(a) The mechanisation of menial work done by the 
Bhangis and others should receive priority so as to restore 
them self-dignity. 

(b) The Ministry of Labour, with the cooperation of 
academics, should see that the process of mechanisation is 
smoothened while maintaining or even increasing levels of 
employment. A psychological assessment of thfe opposition to 
simple mechanisation would be a great help. 

(c) The attention of the Committee on Unemploy- 
ment is drawn to the recommendations of the Committee on 
Automation as regards selective use and application of 
modern technology, automation and mechanisation. 
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APPOEsTMENT 

Since Independence, a large number of irrigation and 
multipuipose projects have been taken up for construction in 
the country. While the benefits of irrigation accruing from 
these projects hare greatly helped in increasing agricultural 
production in the coiratry, the mounting cctsts and the fre- 
quent revision of the project estimates and consequent delay 
in completion of the projects and accrual of the benefits 
therefrom have been causing great concern to Government. 
There has been no scientific investigation so far into the 
causes leading to the large number of revisions in project es- 
timates. The Government of India have, therefore, decided 
to refer this question to a Committee of experts so that a 
sound poh’cy could be framed for formulation and implemen- 
tation of further irrigation and multipurpose projects. Hence 
the Committee was appointed by the Government of India in 
the Ministtj’ of Irrigation and Poaer vide its Resolution No. 
DWai-5l(2)/71 <Jated the 25th January, 1972. 

TER.MS OF REFERENCE 

The Crimmiltce will examine: 

(a) the adequacy or otherwise of the existing arrange- 
ments for the investigation and formulation of irrigation and 
multipurpcrse projects, preparation of feasibilitj' reports and 
estimates thereof and construction programme induding as- 
sessment of benefits; 

(b) the reasons for rise in the estimated costs of projects 
leading to their frequent revisions 

(c) modification or revisitm in procedures for mole 
realirtic preparation of project feasibility reports and es- 
timates as also improvement in the present svstem of im- 
plementation of projects to ensure their completion within 
the sanctioned estimated costs and according to the 
scheduled programmes of completion. 

SI 


CONTENTS 

The task; Cost escalation of Major irrigation and multi- 
purpose projects; The approach; Ranning process in the 
water resources sector; Data base for project reports; Benefit 
cost concepts and their measurement; Djnamics of project 
estimates; Cost escalation due to rise in price; Cost esolation 
due to inadequate investigation; Cost escalation due to in- 
adequate provision; Cost escalation due to change in scope; 
Cost escalation due to change in design and additional re- 
quirements; Cost escalation due to other causes; Manage- 
ment of Water Resources Projects; Integration of analysis; 
Recommendations; Acknowledgements; Appendices from 
1-9. 

RECO.MMEND.kTIONS 
Inrestigation and planning of projects 

For investigation of projects in general, each State 
should have a broad-based organisation involving all dis- 
ciplines (en^eering, geology, hydrology, revenue, agricul- 
ture, etc.) so that work is done by persons experienced and 
ejqrert in each of the specialised fields. 

Immediate steps may be taken to set up a standing com- 
mittee for the development of basic data required for plan- 
ning water resources projects; such a committee must estab- 
lish fiaison with appropriate governmental agendes engaged 
in the development of data; the committee must prepare an- 
nual programmes for data collection and analysis. 

A minimum standard for factual information which a 
project report must meet before it can be considered for ac- 
ceptance should be established. 

Steps should be taken to see that researches are con- 
tinued to improve techniques of data analysis; programme of 
in-service training to impart recent technical know-how in 
this subject must also be developed. 

Steps should be taken to improve data status: 

Hydrology: More rain gauge and evaporation regarding 
stations; scrutiny and analysis of existing data through com- 
puter; more surface water gauging stations; temperature 
recordings at these stations to be increased; more interrsrve 
ground water survey; more observation wells; mote samples 
for analysis of chemical and sanitary quality of water. 
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Sedimentation: More stations for sampling of sedimenta- 
tion loads; more survey of reservoirs; scrutiny and analysis of 
existing data. 

Topography: An annual programme of adequate mag- 
nitude for topographic mapping must be prepared; 
topographic mappings of critical areas must be completed 
first; maps must be updated from time to time. 

Geology: The country must be covered by standard 
geological maps showing surface as well as structural geology 
for svater resources development. Certain time targets may 
be specified for this purpose. 

Soils: Nationwise soil classification and mapping must be 
completed svithin a certain period depending upon the 
resources; more co-ordination of activities between the 
agricultural and engineering departments; cadastral surveys 
must be completed as early as possible. 

Vegetation: Forest surveys must be completed within a 
reasonable period. 

Fish and Wild Life: Information on population, trends 
and densities of fish and wild life species must be collected. 

Socio-economic: Such data on population, means of- 
Inclihood, transportation, trade, industrial production, power 
and flood damages not regularly collected by existing 
agencies must be covered; necessary geographic and lime- 
breakdowns must be obtained; necessary data on agriculture 
may be obtained through the National Sample Survey Or- 
ganisation (Cabinet Secretariat); similar data on industry 
and mining through surveys carried out by the Central Statis- 
tical Organisation and the Indian Bureau of Mines; data on 
recreation should be collected through surveys to be con- 
ducted by the Department of Tourism;; data on domestic and 
industrial water supply must also be collected through ap- 
propriate agencies; data on water pollution must be collected 
through the Department of Health and special surveys; effect 
of land management on watershed hydrology must also be 
studied. 

Steps should be taken to set up national and regional 
water data banks for the storage, retrieval and analysis of 
data collected by various agencies. 

Adequate monetary incentives as well as other compen- 
satory benefits should be provided in order to attract bright 
and enthusiastic officers to come forward and undertake field 
investigation assignments under arduous conditions of life. 

Suitable funds should be allocated for investigating 
properly the projects proposed. Apart from this, allocation 
could be on earmarked basis for investigation of specific im- 
portant and complex projects. Very big projects consisting of 
over Rs. 30 crores require a more strict treatment. In their 
case, the first stage should invariably be the sanction of an 
investigation estimate on the basis of the preliminary project 
report or re-connaisance report. The outlay on such an es- 
timate could be as much as 5% of the anticipated total cost 
of the scheme and should be sufficient to enable a well- 
manned organisation to be set up at the project site for carry- 
ing out thorough investigations and preparing detailed es- 
timates in terms of accurate data on quantities etc. The or- 
ganisation should be headed by a senior engineer who could 
be expected to take over the execution of the project also in 
due course. 

The CW. & P.C. should associate itself closely with the 
investigation set-up by the States and give them necessary 
guidance and assistance in their work. 
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The guidelines laid dowm by CW. & P.C. for the mini- 
mum investigations to be carried out before preparation of a 
project report and estimate for approval of the Planning 
Commission should be strictly followed for preparing the 
reports and estimates of all major irrigation and multipur- 
pose projects in the country. 

CW. & P.S. should prepare and issue guidelines for in- 
vestigation of drainage part of the schemes. 

Studies regarding outputs of indigenously manufactured 
earthmoving machinery should be carried out by C.W. & P.C. 
and norms laid down. 

Selection of construction equipment and choice of con- 
struction procedures is a specialist’s job. Steps should be 
taken by the State Governments for pcxjling the expertise 
available with them and creating a cell which would advise 
and help the project formulation agencies in the preparation 
of construction schemes, equipment selection and plant lay- 
outs. 

State Governments should make a more thorough ar- 
rangement for collection and maintenance of the basic data 
required for working out the benefit-cost ratio viz., cost of 
inputs like seed, manure, etc., value of outputs like produce, 
fodder, etc. and operation and maintenance charges of irriga- 
tion projects. 

There should be someone like the area development 
authority in every State who should be responsible to con- 
tinuously watch all the developments brought by irrigation so 
as to maintain an integrated view of the area. In every State 
socio-economic studies for evaluation of benefits derived 
from the projects after completion should be taken up and 
done periodically by suitable agencies in association with the 
planning departments, universities etc. This would help in 
framing future policies to effect further improvements. 

With a view to reducing pressure on the financial 
resources of the country and ensuring economic utilisation of 
the capital and equitable distribution of projects, these 
should be planned in phases and taken up phase by phase. 

To avoid change in scope of a project (such as, increases 
in area to be irrigated, increase in power generation capacity 
or increase in flood control benefits) during construction the 
project should be planned more comprehensively at the early 
stage. 

There is no objection in principle to the change in scope 
during construction provided the incremental cost is justified 
vis a vis the next best available alternative. 

There is, however, serious repercussion of this change. 
Because of increase in scope the cost goes up and the entire 
planning of resources is thrown out of gear. Whether to 
agree to the changes in scope has to be decided taking into 
account the economic constraints— availability of funds and 
resources in the context of overall planning. On this con- 
sideration changes in scope may be avoided. 

However, changes in scope during construction may be 
allowed in situations where, by not making changes in the 
project feature, the chances of effecting increase in scope are 
permanently jeopardized. 

In case changes in scope have to be accommodated after 
the approval of the project, the additional works should, 
wherever possible, be sanctioned as separate schemes whose 
costs have only to be arithmetically added to the earlier 
project to find out the total cost. 

When it is not possible to bring up a separate scheme to 
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cover Ihe changes in scope, the estimate of the project with 
the increased scope should be sanctioned as a "modified 
project’ and not merely as a revised estimate. 

Preparation of project feasibility reports and estimates 

No change in the existing administrative procedure to 
prepare plan estimates at current prices is called for. 
However, as an instrument of planning it would be unrealistic 
if no arrangements are made to take notice of the crucial fac- 
tor of inflation. For this purpose, a suitable cushion should 
be devised which may fit in with the governmental financial 
mechanism. Approval of a scheme takes some time. Com- 
mencement of real construction work after approval also 
takes time. Then comes the construction period. To cover 
the increase owing to economic changes over the long period, 
an appropriate indicator of price rise (i.e. an adjustment fac- 
tor) should be constructed and the increase so obtained 
added to the estimate as a ’supplementary provision’ for ad- 
justing cost estimates of plan projects. 

An adjustment factor of 7% per year should be adopted 
in working out the ’supplementary provision’ for adjusting 
the cost estimates of plan projects. In applying this factor the 
estimated cost of the project should be relieved of the cost 
of land and only 50% of this factor should be considered for 
the period of actual construction. (As regards cost of land, 
refer to recommendation No. 26.) 

The adjustment factor should be reviewed from time to 
time after taking into consideration all aspects of the 
economic situation in the country. For this purpose the 
Central Water & Power Commission should have a per- 
manent study cell for collection of data and preparation of 
Construction Cost Index for the works of river valley 
projects. 

To cover cost increase due to changes in design and addi- 
tional requirements at the time of detailed design and con- 
struction which invariably occur in river valley projects be- 
cause of their complex nature, additional provisions should 
be made in the estimate prepared at the feasibility report 
stage under a head which may be called "Margin of error". 

"Margins of error" indicated below are recommended for 
various types of works. The recommendation is made on Ihe 
premise that the preliminary designs are based on adequate 
investigations at the initial stage. 

Headworks 10 to 15% 

Tunnel & other underground works (in Himalayan region) 

30 to 40% 

Distribution Sjatem 

(i) Primary System (consisting of main canals and branches) 

10 to 15% 

(ii) Secondary Sjatem (consisting of distributaries and 

minors) 20 to 25% 

(iii) Tertiary System (consisting of minors and water courses) 

25 to 30% 

Hydro-electric Installations (Civil Works) 40 to 50% 

Drainage Works 20 to 40% 

(The margin svould be on the lower side for alluvial soils 
and high in case of other types requiring more drainage.) 

The margins of error obtaining for different types of 
works should be constantly studied and periodically reviewed 
for adoption of any revised standards in future. 

A Central Committee consisting of concerned officials 


may be formed and assigned the task of evolving a standard 
approach for adopting the rate of compensation for land 
which would reco^ise (i) a fair deal to those affected and 
(ii) prevent any artificial increase in the cost of land. 

There is no uniform policy regarding scale of rehabilita- 
tion measures. A broad national policy on rehabilitation 
should be laid down with provisions for reasonable modifica- 
tions being permissible on the merits of each case. 

Once full compensation has been made for the land and 
property acquired, any additional expenditure incurred 
towards creating a new and better environment for those dis- 
placed on account of construction of the project is purely on 
social and welfare considerations and is not a proper charge 
to construction. Although there may not be any alternative 
but to charge this to the project cost, it may be excluded for 
benefit-cost analysis. 

Planning for construction equipment should be given due 
importance right from the stage of formulation and the 
project report should contain a complete blue-print of con- 
struction procedures and types of equipment proposed to be 
used in the execution of the project. 

Realistic assessment of the outputs of indigenous 
earthmoving equipments should be made while estimating 
the unit costs. 

Alongwith the preparation of the feasibility report for a 
project, a feasibility plan for drainage should also be made 
available and cost thereof provided in the estimate. 

Programme Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT) 
and Critical Path Method (CPM) network may be attempted 
right from the project formulation stage so that the 
programmes so drawn up can form part of the project report. 

For guarding against inadequate provisions in project es- 
timates, more care should be exercised in framing the es- 
timates by those concerned with their preparation, as also 
those who check them. Advantage may be taken of the 
finalised cost figures incorporated in the completion reports 
of already executed projects. In this context the Committee 
strongly recommends that the preparation of completion 
reports, which has not been given adequate importance in the 
past, should be insisted upon to be finalised within two to 
three years of commissioning the project. 

The set up for technical examination of projects in the 
CW. & P.C needs to be streamlined and suitably 
strengthened. It has also to be seen if examination of the 
same aspect in the project report by two departments can be 
dispensed with to avoid delay. 

It is understood that in pursuance of the suggestion 
made in the report on ’Criteria for Appraising the Feasibility 
of Irrigation Projects’ published by the Planning Commission 
in 1965, a WorUng Group was constituted by Ihe Planning 
Commission comprising irrigation experts, economists and 
planners for preparing a manual of standard procedures and 
methods for working out the benefit-cost ratio. It is further 
understood that the draft manual so prepared is under wide 
circulation for eliciting comments and suggestions. While 
finalising the manual the Planning Commission may go into 
Ihe question of the procedure for assessment of benefits in 
depth and indicate clearly the data which will be required to 
be collected for the purpose of working out the benefits and 
costs, illustrating at the same time the methodology to be fol- 
Icjwed step by step in arriving at the benefit-cost ratio. The 
cost of developing land for irrigation when it newly comes to 
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a region should not be missed in wxtrking out the B.C ratio. 
Implementation of projects 

In connection with the setting up of Control Boards for 
the construction of irrigation and multipurpose projects, the 
views and recommendations of the Irrigation Commission as 
given below arc endorsed for acceptance: 

"We consider that all large intcr-Stalc projects and any 
Stale project consisting of Rs. 500 million or more should 
have a Control Board. Even for projects costing less than 
Rs500 million but which arc of a complicated nature, a Con- 
trol Board should be delegated the maximum powers and 
should, in turn, be liberal in delegating powers to the Chief 
Engineers of projects in the interests of .efficiency. 

In Slates where several projects arc under construction a 
single Control Board with standing committees for each 
project would suffice. This would help to promote the best 
use of man-power and equipment. 

Where a major project receives special financial assis- 
tance from the Union Government, the centre should be ade- 
quately represented on the Control Board". 

For a major river valley project there must be a Chief 
Engineer or a Project Manager posted exclusively for its ex- 
ecution. 

It is essential that the person in charge of execution of a 
project is vested with appropriate authority-both administra- 
tive and financial so that he may discharge his responsibilities 
unhesitatingly. There is thus a very cogent case for delegat- 
ing more powers to the Chief Diginccr/Project Manager 
even when there exists a control Board for overall direction 
as regards planning and execution. A team of officials in- 
cluding technical officers from various projects in the country 
may be set up to go into the question of delegation of 
enhanced powers to the Chief Engineer/Project Manager 
and his cxecutKes and draw up a model for adoption in the 
projects to be taken up in future. 

There should not be too frequent changes in the key per- 
sonnel entrusted with the execution of the projects. 

For a successful implementation of the development 
programmes, Jhere is a strong need to have competent 
project managers. To create a nucleus of such experts, senior 
technical officers who show an aptitude for project manage- 
ment should be earmarked forspedal training. 

A comprehensive institute should be set up at the Centre 
and preferably in CW. & P.C for training in the water 
resources sector of all officers— engineers, geologists, ac- 
count3nls,'planncrs and managers who are engaged in project 
works. At the Stale level also there should be training 
facilities in the water resources sector for junior officers of 
the rank of supervisors, junior engineers, etc. The existing 
facilities like Water Resources Development Centre at 
Rootlee and AdministralKe Staff College at Hyderabad 
should be utilised fully till such time a comprehensive in- 
stitute at the Centre for training in water resources sector 
comes up. 

The use of all the medern management techniques based 
on “System" approach in the implementation of river valley 
projects is strongly advocated. 

For the introduction of the modern management tech- 
niques it would be necessary to have properly qualified staff 
in the organisation. Moreover, persons at all levels of 
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management will have to be fully conversant with these tech- 
niques. Adequate arrangement should, therefore, be made 
for the training of project personnel for this purpose. 

A detailed plan of work should be chalked out and 
schedules drawn up visualising each important activity and 
taking into account the limitations and inter-relationship of 
one group of activities with another by the use of modern 
programming techniques. 

It is necessary in case of major projects to adopt the 
modern systems and techniques of Material Management 
and Inventory Control. 

It is important to establish Cost En^necring Cells bn 
major projects as already advised by the Ministry of Irriga- 
tion and Power which will go a long way in controlling costs 
and keeping the estimates ujv-to-date. 

A Management Information System designed to provide 
information on cost and time for use by the Project 
Managers for decision-making be devised. 

For exercising efficient financial control during execution 
of river valley projects. Performance Budgeting System 
should be adopted. 

Ministry of Irrigation & Power may take necessary steps 
at the highest level to bring pressure on the manufacturers of 
indigenous equipment which are in both prwatc and public 
sectors for giving better service to their customers. 

In allocation of financial rtsourxres irrigation and multi- 
puipose projects should receive very high priority and ade- 
quate funds so that ail projects approved by the Planning 
Commission arc completed in optimal time and further es- 
calations in cost due to protracted construction period are 
avoided. 

Advance programmes for stock-piling of construction 
materials and spare parts should be made very carefully by 
engineers with experience and foresight. 

Some reasonable advance stock-piling of construction 
material and spare parts should be permitted. 

IVhcrever possible, a cement factory situated near a 
project requiring a very large quantity of cement for its con- 
struction could be linked to the project. 

In deciding the agency for execution of project the fol- 
lowing policy should be followed: 

In general, for big jobs, execution through departmental 
agencies should be encouraged. 

Projects which arc of complex nature and where there is 
possibility of changes being effected as a result of further in- 
vTStigalion during pre-construction stage, should invariably 
be executed by departmental agency. 

Projects which are fairly well defined can be got executed 
through contractual agencies if suitable contractors come for- 
ward. 

When work is handed over to a contractor, arrangements 
could be made to provide him with sources of easy finance, 
cheaper and quicker supply of materials and other con- 
veniences so that he can execute the work quickly and 
economically. Such measures would also help remove scar- 
city of good conliaclois. 

Everything else remaining the same, when the project is 
labour-intenswe, it would be better to get it executed through 
the contractor, while a project which is capital (rtachineiy’) 
intenshe could be carried out departmcntally. 

For expediting the acquisition of land and to prevent 
delays in the execution of projects and consequential rise in 
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costs the follcwing recommendations made recently by the 
Land Acquisition Review Committee set up by the Govern- 
ment of India arc endorsed for implementation: 

(i) The setting up in each State of a Directorate of Land 
Acquisition under a Member of the State Revenue Board, 
which would be responsible for land acquisition; 

(ii) a regular monthly review of progress at the 
Collector’s level; 

(UQadequate pre-planning for the acquisition of land re- 
quired by projects and the issue of notifications specifying 


the project areas. These notifications should be valid for two 
years within which period the land would have to be ac- 
quired; 

(iv) prescribing time-Umits for the Directorate of Land 
Acquisition to complete acquisition proceedings; and 

(v) special powers to deal with specific emergencies. 
Special land acquisition officers should be earmarked for 

major projects so that they can ^e their undivided attention 
to the project work. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Following the decisions of the Government of India 
taken in 1958 and 1960, 14 Regional En^eering Colle^ 
were established, one in each of the major States, during the 
period 1959-1964. One more (15th) in Silchar (Assam) is un- 
der establishment. With a view to (a) assessing the financial 
requirements of the KECs. during the latter part of the 4th 
Plan period and in future, and (b) finding ways of distribut- 
ing responsibilities between Central and State Governments 
for funding the P_ECs., the Planning Commission discussed 
the subject with officers of the Ministry of Education at a 
meeting held on 16th February, 1971. 

At that meeting of the Planning Commission, If was 
dedded that the Ministry of Education might constitute a 
high powered committee to consider the question of the fu- 
ture set-up of the Regional Engineering Colleges and the 
pattern of their financing from Central and State resources. 
This committee should inter-alia consider the question of af- 
filiation of the Regonal Enpneering College to the Zonal 
Institutes of Technology and other academic and administra- 
tive matters pertaining to the scheme, like the recruitment of 
staff and their )nter<hangeability amongst different institu- 
tions. Accordin^y, the Ministry of Education appointed a 
Committee vide their letter No. F.19-33/71-T.4 in 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) To visit the Regional Engineering Colleges and 
report on their present stage of establishment and 
development including course of study and stan- 
dard of faculty, admissions and other instructional 
facilities. 

(b) To report on the present organisational and ad- 
ministrative structures of the Regonal Engineer- 


ing Colleges vis-a-vis the aims and objects for 
which the colleges have been established. 

(c) To recommend the future set up of the colleges, 
including pattern of financing, from Central and 
State resources to ensure their functioning as all- 
India institutions of high quality and standard. 

(d) To report on the piacticabflity and desirability of 
affiliating or associating the Reponal En^eering 
Colleges in a suitable manner, with their respecthx 
institutions of Technology for all academic pur- 
poses, including exchange of faculty, common 
courses, etc. 

CONTENTS 

Formation and Work of the Reviewing Com- 
mittee; Establishment of Regional Enpneering Colleges; 
Aims and Objectwes of the Scheme; Admissions, Faculty and 
Standards; Future set up of the Colleges; Present Position 
and Plans of the Colleges for Funher Development; Sum- 
. maiy of Recommendations; Annexures I to XU. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

On account of the back^und, intentions and later 
developments, the Regional Engineering Colleges should ap- 
propriately be renamed as Central En^eering Colleges. 

We would recommend the closure or postponement of 
admissions to post-graduate courses where the wastage is 
higher than 70% of the intake in the corresponding year or 
where the admission is less than 30% of the sanctioned in- 
take for same years in successioiL 

To achieve the objective of national integration and im- 
prove the quality of admission to the colleges from other 
Slates, wr suggest: 

(a) full rail concessional fares by third class be provided 
once in a year to students from other States whose 
homes are more than 500 Kms. from the colleges— the 
fair for the first 500 Kms. will be borne by students, 

(b) the existing number of scholarship (merit-cum-roeans) 
available in each college should be divided equally be- 
tween the students from within the State and those from 
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(f ) j.houIJ prty.'Hlc Of;v>rtuni(ic't for jtudcnis from 

orhcr Si-itcv lo imhibc wmtlhing of (he I.inEu.if;c and 

fuhufc of (he .State, 

Ad.etk'iont (o ail Ihc Central Engincerittg Colleges 
he rosdc through an entrance craminalion for bolh 
th: State ^uota of seats .md (he (]Uot.i of scats for other 
,St,ste 5 .arrording to .irceptcd pattern .md choice of can- 
t!-.Jjtrs 

There should be propcilv constituted selection com- 
raitices for ail caicgO-ocs of posts and healthy ronsenlions 
stro'jU he established and m.aintaincd in the matter of ap- 
p •intin, esperts. Posts should be adiertised on an all-India 
bi'.is and sclrrlions arranjtcd Rilh enough notice to ran- 
<3,-I.itrs and etpcrls. Trasel expenses for persons called for 
intcnicR- should be paid as in Ihc case of Institutes of Tccb- 
nohogj-. 

The emoluments, service condition and bcncfiis for 
icJC.hen of Central flrginccn'ng Colleges should be the same 
Si for n’rresfonding staff of the Institutes of Technologs'. 

There should I'C a thoroughly prepired approach on the 
part of the institutions in establishing post-graduate courses. 

The leaching Irods for the staff of the Central Ilngincer- 
ing Colleges should (>c in ncco.'dancc ssilh the recommenda- 
tions of the All-India Council for Technical Ivducalion. 

In the recruitment of teaching staff, sufficient care and 
c("ph.ssls should be laid on the professional espericncc and 
compete nre of the candidates. 

'Ihe present practice of all teaching posts being filled by 
aJstrtiscmcnts .and open selection on a competilisc b.asis is a 
sen' healthy practice and should continue. 

The past of Asscci.ste lecturers should all Iw consened 
*-iihout funher delay into those of lecturers and further 
recruitment *,hou!d taVx pl.scc only at the lesel of lecturers. 

l>e otganiuiion and programmes of Central Ilngineer- 
tng Colleges should be lInVed up R-ith ether engineering col- 
i.'f'sinlhe States. 

Tor l>c.st results out of the insesrments made, the Central 
rnginecring Colleges should be fully autonomous in 
academic matters. 

There should be a Council of the Central r.nginccting 
Ct'llcgcs R-ith tnerall pmaers for With academic and ad- 
rrinisira'.Ke purpcttc.s. 

The Cssun-.SI of the Centra! Tjtgir.ecring Colleges should 
be c'.tiMnhcd by an .Act of Patlbrncni R-ith poRcrs lo confer 
degrees sfid'Oisiancc grants. It should hase the cotvslilution. 
fvr;j;.;n» and organivstion indicated. 

T>t indh-rJiMl cssllcges should h.ise aulonomcHis Hoards 
s-d CKRetro.'S \.ith the suggested compositio.n and should I>c 
act up by the Centra! Ccmncil. 

Tj.'h college shO'jM have a College Acadcniic Com- 
c '.'ec a-.d IVpst'.reenla! IS.-arJs of Studies Rath Ihc com- 
p'-.t'i.vs t-,d.ea!t-.'. for ca.'h. 

Sert.'t Teaching Staff positions in the Science and M.ath- 
rmtti.-s IVpartments sSi'n!!-!. in future, be filled, as fat as 
pT'V,!-!e, t-j persof.s inithtUy recruited in engineering insrilu- 
a-.j Rha ha-.e appbed themicKes to the specific reeds 
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R'Orhed out through joint committees of Scie.ncc and Tn- 
ginccring Departments- 

In Centra! lunpineering Colleges, the interface of social 
sciences R-ith icchnologj' should be dcsxlopcd by organising 
indepih p-rogrammes in selected areas, c.ach college con- 
ccnlrating in a suil.ablc area, basing reg.ard to the regional 
needs. 

The core faculty in Humanities and Social Sciences 
should consist of capons in co.mmunication sVills and those 
in the scleeicd area of specialisation. The rest of the 
programmes may be handled by part-time teachers. 

The Central Academic IJoard of the Council should tale 
steps to get reading material in .spcci.ili.scd are.'s of Ssvi.al 
Sciences relevant lo Indian conditions. 

Interested and competent staff members of the colleges 
should as'ai! ihcmsclvrs of opportunities for research grants 
provided by various establishments. 

The Centra! nnpncering Colleges should foIIoR' the 
guidelines indicated for the cstablushmcnt of pcwt-gradu.aic 
courses. 

There should be a provision of lU. 20 lakhs annually for 
all colleges to support individual rcse.arch projeas on merits 
if they cannot get support from other agencies. 

The colleges should undertake consultancy ROtk and 
build a research fund. The Centra! authority may make 
matching granu lo the rc.scarch funds of the Centra! len- 
gincering Colleges, 

Links should be established bctR'ccn the Institute of 
Tcchnolog)', the Central Engineering Colleges and State 
Technical Institutions in a region for the best use of facilities, 
transfer of experience, conduct of valuable short courses R-ith 
joint cxjvertise and utilisation of libraiy facilities. 

Additional provision of funds for staff exchange 
programmes should be made, if necessary, and this nvty be 
included in an expiandcd quality improvement programme. 

Individual liaison. Student Welfare and Discipline should 
be brought under a ncR' Dcpirtmcnl— Department of In- 
dustria! Uaison and Student Welfare— R-ith a senior Profes- 
sor in charge. 

If rotation of headship is to be introduced it should be 
confined to staff having over 15 j-ears of total profc-ssion-il 
standing. 

A new procedure for confidential reports on leaching 
staff may be evolved which should include confidential feed 
back from the students on the teaching .ability of the in- 
dividual teachers. 

S.al3ry scales, allo-aances, service conditions and benefits 
for leaching and non-leaching staff should be identical with 
those fived for corresponding posts in the case of the In- 
stitutes of Tcchnologv'. 

Inn.anring of the colleges from two sources is not vet)' 
s-ilisfactoty and future financial responsibility for Ihc colleges 
should be entirely from the Centra! source. If necessary, ad- 
justments shtvj! J l>e made for the recommendations m.adc by 
the Hnance Commission regarding devolution of re.'-Ources 
to States in respect of Central Ilnpnecring Colleges. 

Colleges which completed their equipment programme 
for under-graduate courses and which ha-.c more than 10 
jeirs stan-dmg. should be prcr.lded Rs. 5 liVhs .n.nd those h-e- 
Iween 5-l0 sears standing Rs 2 taVhs for replacement c( 
equip-mer.t. 

Celleges Rhkh could not complele the eq-aign'eni 
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programme should be compensated for rise in prices in the 
manner indicated. 

Each Central Engineering College should hai-e facilities 
indicated. Such of those facilities for which financial provi- 
sion is not made in the initial scheme should now be 
provided with funds. 

Outstanding amounts of loans paid for the construction 
of hostels and staff quarters should be treated as grants and 


the rents realised should be credited to the income of the col- 
leges. 

Appro.rimately an ammount of Rs. 18S crorcs will be 
needed during the 5th Plan period for completion of the 
original scheme, implementing the recommendations made 
in this report and further development. Of this, the cost of 
implementing the recommendations made in this repon is 
Rs. 6.00 crores. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Expert Committee on Uemployment constituted this 
Working Group on Education in 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To suggest specific programmes for promoting productive 
employment and self employment of the educated un- 
employed in general and the unemployed technical personnel 
such as engineers, technicians, etc., in particular, and to sug- 
gest measures to rertify the imbalance between the out-turn 
of educated and techm'cal persons on the one hand and the 
available employment opportunities on the other. 

CONTENTS 

Main Conclusion and Summary of Recommendations; In- 
troduction; Magnitude of the Problem; Review and Recom- 
mendations; Appendices I to VI; Tables I to VII. 

RECOMMEND.ATIONS 

The problem of drop outs particularly at school stage has 
been persisting and little progress has been made in reducc- 
ing its extent. Out of 100 students joining class I only 40 
teach Qass-V and 25 reach Qass-VII. Similarly, the percent- 
age of students teaching higher secondary stage is only about 
16. The majority of these drop out students join their paren- 
tal occupation, particularly agriculture in rural areas, where 
there is not much scope for adding more to the labour force 
and thus add to the problem of underemployment. A suitable 
job-oriented programme of informal educa'tion and training 
will have to be drawn up for these ’off the stream' students so 
as to prepare them for self-employment at a higher level of 
efficiency in their parental occupations or for other emerging 


trades and occupations in the rural areas on emplqjed or 
self-employed basis. 

The huge expansion in the field of education without its 
link with economic development- or employment oppor- 
tunities, has led to the problem of imbalance between the 
out-turn of educational institutions and their demand, result- 
ing in the huge surpluses of educated manpower in the 
country. The problem of matching the demand and supply of 
manpower in the country has assumed a particular sig- 
nificance in the context of the growing problem of the edu- 
cated unemployed in the country. The assessment of demand 
and supply necessitates a proper manpower planning. 

The necessity of setting up a proper organisation for con- 
tinuous manpower requirements and its h'nkagie with enrol- 
ment pattern is emphasised. 

The emphasis in manpower planning is to be shifted from 
the problem of shortages of manpower to the problem of 
utilisation, coordination between educatioo/training and the 
specific requirements of the economy and the generation of 
employment opportunities to absorb the growing addition to 
the educated labour force. 

The solution to the problem of the educated unemplojed 
lies in increasing the overall employment opportunities by 
creating conditions for rapid economic growih. The educa- 
tional system as such can do little in creating direct employ- 
ment opportunities e.xcept for the few educated unemployed 
like teachers and educational administrators. But the basic 
remedial action Ues in the increase of the rate of economic 
growih. 

The expansion of elementary education is one of the 
programmes in the education sector which can generate 
direct employment opportunities for educated unemployed,- 
particularly teachers. A phased programme of enrolment tar- 
gets for primary and middle stages of education upto the end 
of the Rfth plan is suggested so as to achieve the target of 
1005o enrolment for the children of the age-group 6-11 and 
the target of 75% enrolment for the children of the age- 
group 11-14 by the end of 1978-79. The implementation of 
this programme, besides helping in the achievement of the 
Constitution’s directive of free, compulsory and unKersal 
education for children upto the age of 14, is likely to generate 
direct additional employment opportunities for nearly 150 
lakh teachers and 1200 assistant inspectors of elementary 
schools every year, in addition to the normal replacements 
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COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 



* rd c>!h«f eiimstcrial stsff- 

Ar.olhcr programme lhat can help in generating direct 
emplojmenl oppartunilies for the educated uncmplojrd 
niihin the education lector is a mitrKe programme of 'Mass 
littra-Y- (nplementation of this programme during the 
I'rfth rian, besides reducing the incidence of illiteracy in the 
co jntr)', v»r!l generate direct cmploj-ment opportunities at the 
rate of g.'t.COO pbces annually for teachers for adult literacy 
cbssci. 

The Central Gwemment should consider the need for 
some form c.' legislative measure to ertsure cmplo)Tr.ent of 
ttqutvilc number of engineers and technicians in industries 
according to the prescribed scale of production. 

The public n-otVs departments of the State Governments 
ihould insist upon a suitable ratio between the number of 
engineering personnel employed by a contractor and the sire 
of the woil concerned. It will be still better if State Govem- 
recnii encourage unemployed qualified engineers themsehes 
to become Government contractors either individually or on 
cooperatoe basis. In fact, belter nesults will accrue if the 
public wotls departments of the Government tale up more 
snd more engineering worVs dcpartmcntally instead of get- 
lirg the work done through contractors as this will lead to 
mote employment opportunities. 

Planning units for engineering designs and project 
reports may be created by all Stale Governmcnls, where 
these are not in cwtcncc, and expanded in tho,sc places 
where the.se are in existence. These units should undertake in 
large num'ver advance surveys and investiplions of a number 
of irrigation and multipurpose projects, which will pncraie a 
large qu.intum of employment opportunities. More research 
end development institutions could be set up for creating 
more jobs for technical hands. 

A matsjve programme of construction in rural areas, in- 
cluding housing, roads, markets, gcxlowms, etc. and an equally 
mstsivc programme of housing in the urban and 
metropolitan arc.as can generate employment opportunities. 

The present surpluses of educated personnel in the 
rv->unlty are due to the stow rale of gixrAlh of the economy 
ar-J the inability of the organised sector to absorb the out- 
turn of the educational insliiuiions. There is therefore a need 
l.n up the u.nnrganiscd sector of the economy where there is 
greji scope l)cc.tusc of the 'Green Revolution". A suitable 
frairing and orientation programme may be drawn up under 
which loot talcnl may be geared to the expanding activities 
a'.! needs of the runt area wath a view to provide seU- 
eoglave-icnt to the educated unemployed in the regions, 

Ibe gt.'.eral complaint of the professional employees is 
l.h:! they ate trot getting the right type of wsariers. Ihc 
pnehscis of our technical institutions h.ive no pracsiral ca- 
perienre of the joH for which they are w-anlcd. It has been 
cmphj":;-,;d that suitable training programmes may be dnw-n 
up five prc.iJIingorientaiion training to the unemployed tech- 
f'cci [-cRonnel to make them employable for the specific 
f.a.' vsbich thry sre wanted. Rut unless and until the 
p*" ' s.'Cj! targets and directions of economic grcralh are clearfy 
t'-bcate.J, it would he difficult to suggest any programme for 
t.-c'";'* ,\!i.y fet drawing up at-y ptogramn-e of mining an 
agency shoe Id be set up to cva’icct requt'iic data and informa- 
t ce, haPjj in crvJtr to identify 

th; en-tre’nj tra,*fi and cocupatio-.s ha-.ang emplovmcni 


Some schemes of short-term training arc being run by 
D.G.E. ft T, for technical personcl. These may, howstvtr, I'c 
reviewrd and rationalised in view of the chanpng needs of 
the occupational paltern. It is suggested that short-term 
training programmes s-aiying between three months and sis 
months and in some cases extending to one year's duration 
should be started to imparl employable skills to the educaicd 
unemployed also for upgrading the skills of persons for jol’s 
requiring higher skills. 

The Stale Governments should palronisc and encourage 
self-employment of enpneers and technicians. The schemes 
of Kcrab and Gujarat in this regard m.ay be taken as 
guidelines by other States, 

As reptvls the long-term measures, it is observed that 
there has been a criticism of the present system of education 
for its having loo much academic and literary bias and en- 
couraging role learning and passive reccpihity. A link be- 
tween education and producthily has to be established. Al- 
though education as such can do little in creating employ- 
ment opportunities outside the education sector, it docs 
stimulate generation of employment through the develop- 
ment prtxcs,scs to which it makes a significant coniril’ution 
and through the development of human resources which 
facilitate the adoption of advanced technologies, production 
of newer types of goods and services and through increasing 
the demand for consumer goods. For this, the present cdue.i- 
tional system .'hould be revamped so ns to make education 
job-oriented with a technical bias right from the elementary 
stage of education in order to improve the employability of 
its products, and to change the attitude of the products of 
educational institutions in the matter of seeking white-collar 
jobs. Work experience as a part of general education at the 
above primary and lower secondary stages may be adopted. 
At the secondary stage of education, voctionalixation of 
education besides a programme of work experience in 
general education upto the lo-ver secondary stage may be 
adopted and this should normally terminate at the end of 
the lOth cla,vs. 

In the field of higher education, the general criticism is 
that there has been an unpbnncd exp,am;ion of education at 
this Icvxl. The enrolment at this stage of education has shown 
a faster rate of incrc.a.se than at the primary and secondary 
stages of education. This top-heavy, lop-sided develcpmcni 
of educational structure has defeated the objective of educa- 
tion to be purposeful, productive and employment oriented. 
Restrictive admission has been suggested as a corrective 
measure for curt’ing the tush for higher education. Rut in a 
democratic country tike ours, it is extremely difficult to con- 
trol entry to the higher education. The ever increasing rush 
towards universities for higher education is not a reflection 
of the siudent-s’ lust for scholastic or cultural sophistication. 
In fact, in many cases, it indicates a push frorn the employ- 
ment rnaikct. To that extent students going in for higher 
cducatio.n are actually unemployed in disguise. In the existing 
xoo-al and employment rserm.s. a l.trgc m.ajorily of perrons 
seek higher educ-illon to increase their chances of 
employability. In the circumstances unless and until cmpl'jy- 
mtnt opportunities are inercared rapidly by accelerating the 
economic gK^th and the present system of insisting on de- 
gree as 8 pre-requisite minimum qualification for any 
emplcr.'menl is revised, very little can be done in controlling 
the rash In the un.nersities for higher education. 
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It is often complained by the employing agencies par- 
ticularly industries that they are not getting the right type of 
persons from the technical institutions. They have to be 
provided with some practical training before they are fit to be 
put on the jobs for which they are recruited. It is suggested 
that (a) the training imparted to the craftsmen must lay 
stress on working skill in particular trades and it must be 
correlated as far as possible to the requirements of the in- 
dustries located in the vicinity; (b) for the training of person- 
nel for middle and supervisory posts, the diploma course 
must include some engineering fundamentals and knowledge 
of labour management but the greatest emphasis must be 
laid on wwkings skill; (c) in degree course also great stress 
be laid on practical training aspects and training should be 
made compulsory and be a part of the curriculum; and (d) 
there should be a machinery through which the expectations 
of the employers regarding the kind of training they expect in 
their prospective employees and the number in each category 
that may be required may be communicated to the teaching 
establishments. For this, effective association of the potential 
employers of engineering personnel with the formulation of 
courses of studies and trainings by boards of studies and 
faculties of various universities and other bodies that award 
certificates and diplomas in engineering subjects, is neces- 
sary. The industrial establishments must take kindly to the 
idea of providing training facilities to students and consider 
them as their potential assets. 

The following steps/studies may be undertaken for forg- 
ing the desired relationship of education with employment 
opportunities:- 


(i) The Government with the help of agencies like lAMR 
and DGE & 7 should evolve a machinery to identify on a 
continuing basis the requirements of technical personnel 
for manufacturing units by making an occupational 
analysis of the data on vacancies intimated to employ- 
ment exchanges and also follow-up action of the legisla- 
tive measures at present in force under which industries 
are required to intimate vacancies to employment ex- 
changes. 

(ii) Some machinery should be evolved at the Centre and 
State headquarters which should undertake perspective 
manpower estimates of selected categories of manpower 
on a continuous basis, which should, as far as possible, 
form the basis of educational planning. 

(iii) Field surveys particularly at district level should be 
undertaken periodically to analyse the changes in the oc- 
cupational pattern of the economy both in the organised 
and un-organised sectors. The resulting information 
should be made available to the educational authorities 
for giving proper guidance to the students for choosing 
their courses of study. 

(iv) The statistical machinery charged with the collection of 
educational statistics, both at the Centre and in the 
States, should be suitably strengthened, so that the re- 
quired data for manpower estimates, studies and plan- 
ning may be made available with the minimum time-lag. 
At present, data with a time-lag of 4-5 years only arc 
available and is thus not helpful for making further 
studies and estimates. 
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APPOINTMENT 

In January 1972, the representatives of the coal industry 
met the Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank of India (Dr. 
R.K. Hazari) when they explained the difficulties faced by the 
industry arising out of such reasons as wagon shortage, delay 
both in the realisation of sale proceeds as well as payment of 
subsidies by the Coal Board and pleaded for a liberalisation 
of institutional finance including bank credit in the context 
of the changed circumstances. It was then suggested that a 
working group might be constituted to study the various 
aspects of the financial problems faced by the industry. In 
pursuance of the above suggestion, the Reserve Bank of In- 
dia set up the present Working Group in February 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i). To study the immediate financial problems of the 


coal industry and 

(ii). To review the existing institutional arrangements 
including bank credit for financing the coal in- 
dustry, especially in the eastern region, viz., Bihar 
and West Bengal. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Coal Industry, General; Wagon Shortage, 

Finance for Working Capital; Coal .Board Subsidj^ Term 

Finance; Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations; 

Appendices from I to III. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The measures of relations in credit limits etc. which were 
advised by the Reserve Bank of India in January 1972 to 
scheduled commercial banks should continue till the 
-strain on the financial resources arising out of wagon 

shortage at present faced by the coal industry eases. 

2. Banks should assess the working capital requirements of 
individual collieries by taking into account inter alia the 
output, normal inventories of coal stores and spates they 
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have to cany, amount ordinarily locked lip in receivables 
and resources available by way of sundry creditors for 
purchases, etc. 

3. There should be a reasonable degree of flexibility in 
prescribing margins as well as sub-limits in order that 
adequate fiance could be made available to the coal in- 
dustry to meet exigencies arising out of circumstances 
beyond its control such as accumulation of pithead 
stocks. 

4. The cost of some of the items essential for maintaining 
production and for which 100 per cent depreciation is al- 
lowed for the purposes of income-tax (viz, tubs, winding 
ropes, houlage ropes and safety lamps) should, in the 
opinion of the Working Group, be included under work- 
ing capital. Besides, the extra expenditure incurred by 
collieries in sand stowing operations and for working un- 
der adverse mining conditions should be taken into ac- 
count for assessing the working capital requirements. 

5. There is now a need for a liberalisation of the tending 
policy of banks in respect of advances against pithead 
stocks. 

6. An arrangement could be worked out between the 
financing banks and the Coal Controller for a verifica- 
tion, whenever required, of coal stocks by the field staff 
attached to the Coal Controller’s organisation. 

7;. In consideration of the services rendered by the Coal 
Controller’s Organisation, banks may pay them such fees 
as may be mutually agreed upon and the fees so paid 
may, if necessary, be recovered from the borrowers. 

8. In order to give effect to the arrangement referred to at 
item 6 above, it may be necessary for the Coal Controller 
to augment the strength of his staff suitably. 

9. The Government of India should issue suitable instruc- 
tions to the Coal Controller in regard to the verification 
of coal stocks and furnishing of certificates whenever re- 
quired by banks. 

10. While insurance of coal stocks at pitheads against which 
advances have been made by banls need not be insisted 
upon, the collieries should be required to take adequate 
precautions against fire risk such as installation of fire 
fighting equipments, proper stacking etc. as an essential 
condition for making advances. 

11. Banks should fix drawing limits in respect of advances 
against unused items of consumable stores and spares on 
the basis of six months’ consumption requirements. 

12. Banks may also grant suitable sub-limits against items 
which the collieries are required to hold in stock as 
stand-by to the extent they are statutorily requited to be 
maintained provided the collieries certify that they have 
not been put into use. 

13. Banks should freely grant advances against book debts 
for the customary period of 10 days and, if necessary, ex- 
tend the period up to 100 days in deserving cases. Bor- 
rowing collieries may also be persuaded to issue instnic- 
tions to their buyers to make payments directly to the 
financing banks. 

M. Banks should grant advances to colliery owners by way of 
negotiation of local bills evidencing despatches of coal 
or overdraft against the security of such bills in respect 
of sales to all categories of consumers on the basis of the 
credit rating of the collieries and the extent of credit 
sales. 


15. Banks may discount bills of exchange with a maturity ex- 
ceeding 90 days where necessary and enhance the bill 
units suitably. 

16. There is a need for liberalising the flow of finance to the 
small collieries. In view of the risk cover available under 
the Credit Guarantee Scheme for small scale industries, 
credit institutions should have no hesitation in extending 
credit facility to small units, special concessions in 
respect of margin, interest rate end service charges in 
deserving cases. 

The smalt collieries should ensure that they furnish the 
credit institutions with balance sheets and other financial 
data required by them. 

17. Banks should extend financial assistance to collieries un- 
dertaking stowing operations against the amount of stow- 
ing subsidy receivable by them on the basis of the 
monthly returns of claims submitted to the Coal Board. 

18. Financial assistance by banks against subsidy receivable 
from the Coal Board in respect of adverse mining condi- 
tions could be extended to the collieries by banks only 
after the receipt of billing instructions from the Coal 
Board. 

19. While it would not be desirable for banks to grant ad- 
vances specifically against the security of sand itself, the 
resources of the collieries lied up in storing sand may be 
taken into consideration while fixing the working capital 
requirements. 

20. The tenative productions of the Fuel Polity Committee 
which envisage a substantial increase in coal demand 
during the Fifth Plan period would call for a correspond- 
ing increase in production which would, in turn, entail a 
large financial outlay on the part of the industry. 

21. It would appear that a much higher volume of one in- 
stitutional term finance than has been provided hitherto 
would have to be made available to the coal industry. 

22. The withholding of permission by the Stale Governments 
for assigning the leasehold mining rights acts as a serious 
inhibiting factor to the flow of institutional finance. 

23. In order to enable the collieries to embark upon expan- 
sion programmes, the State Governments concerned 
should permit the collieries to create a charge on mining 
bases to enable them to raise the required funds from 
financial institutions. 

24. If the recommendation at item 23 is not feasible a 
guarantee scheme somewhat on lines similcr to the one 
adopted at the time of utilisation of the foreign exchange 
loan provided by the World Bank to Government of In- 
dia in 1963 may be helpful in encouraging financial in- 
stitutions to grant term loans to the coal industry. 

25. In view of the importance of coal to the national 
economy and the large outlay that would be required in 
the Fifth and subsequent plans for stepping up coal 
production to the required level it would be expedient to 
set up a financial institution for catering exclusively to 
the requirements of the coal industry in regard to term 
finance and for providing technical assistance in the for- 
mulation of projects for the scientific development ‘of 
mines. 

26. The proposed coal finance corporation may be incor- 
porated as a public limited company under the Com- 
panies Act, 1956 with its re^tered office at Calcutta. 
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APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMITTEE 

The Committee was appointed on 24th Februaiy, 1972 by 
a Resolution that the Gmerament of India hmx decided to 
appoint a committee, to be known as the Committee on 
Taxation of Agricultural Wealth and Income, to examine the 
question of taxation of Agricultural Wealth and incomes 
from all aspects. 

TER.MS OF REFERENCE 

The Committee will have the following terms of reference: 

a. To examine the present system of direct taxation of 
agricultural wealth and income (including capital gains) 
and suggest methods by which such taxation can be used 
more effecthely for raising additional resources for 
development and for helping to achieve the cbjectKe of 
self-reliance. 

b. To recommend specifically ways and means by' which 
taxation of agricultural wealth and income can be irsed to 
reduce economic disparities and promote more efficient 
utilisation of the available resources of land and labour. 

c To examitte in detail and -make recommendations on the 
necessary changes in the system of assessment, collection 
and distribution of these taxes such that the resources 
available to the States from such taxation can be mini- 
mised, without detriment to the rights and legitimate in- 
terest of any State, 

d. To suggest the consequential changes, if any, in the sys- 
tem of taxation of wealth and income in general; and 

e. To indicate and make suggestions, if any, on any related 
matter. 

CONTENTS 

Basic considerations; Alternative approaches to direct 
taxation of Agriculture; Agriculture holdings tax; Partially in- 
tegrated taxation of non-agricultural income with income 
derived from agriculture; Integrated taxation of agricultural 
property throu^ Wealth-tax and of capital gains on agricul- 
tural assets through income tax. Related matters, summary of 
main conclusions and recommendations; Appendix. 

BLACK MONTY ANT) TAX EVASION 
Introductory 

1. The term Trlack money” not only stands for money 


earned by violating legal provisions— even social 
conscience-rirut also' suggests that such money is kept secret 
and not accounted. 

2. Today, the term Talack money” is generally used to 
denote unaccounted money or concealed income and/or un- 
disclosed wealth, as well as money invoNed in transactions 
w holly or partly suppressed. 

3. Tax evasion and black money are closely and inex- 
tricably inter-linked. While tax evasion leads to the creation 
of black money, the black money utilised secretively in busi- 
ness for earning more income inevitably leads to tax evasion. 

4. The effects of ”black money” on the economy of the 
country cannot but be described as disastrous. Today, the 
country is seriously handicapped in its endeavour to march 
forward, when the resources needed for development are 
not adequately forthcoming for the reason that business is 
carried on in the ”black”. 

5. Black money is like a cancerous growth in the 
country”s economy which, if not checked in time, is sure to 
lead to its ruination. 

Extent of black money and tax evasion 

6. Research work on tax evasion in this country is ex- 
tremely limited; also, attempts to estimate and study tax eva- 
sion suffer from some basic infirmities owing to the insuf- 
firiency or non-availability of reliable data. Unless a detailed 
brcat-dcTwn of the total assessed income generated in each 
year is available, it is difficult to make a sdentific study of the 
trend of tax evasion. 

Some data for 1961-62 could be obtained from the 
Directorate of Inspection (Research, Statistics and 
Publication). An exercise on the basis of these data is ^en 
in Table I (page.2o). The conclusion of this study is that the 
income which escaped tax for 1961-62 would be of the order 
of Rs. 811 CTOres. 

Applying the lario of evaded income to the assessable 
non-salary income of 1965-66, the evaded income for 1965-66 
works out to Rs. 1,216 crores. 

These estimates have, however, to be qualified for cer- 
tain reasons. Even after taking all these limitations into ac- 
count and after making rough adjustments on the basis of in- 
formation available, the estimated income on which tax has 
been evaded would probably be Rs. 700 crores and Rs. 1,000 
crores for the years 1961-62 and 1965-66 respectively. Project- 
ing this estimate further to 1968-69 on the basis of the per- 
centage of increase in the national income from 1961-62 to 
lS>68-69 (during which period the national income increased 
by nearly 100 per cent), the income on which tax tvas evaded 
for 1968-69 can be estimated at a figure of Rs. 1,400 crores. 

7. The extent of income-tax evaded during 1968-69 
would be of the order of Rs. 470 crores, being one-third of 
Rs. 1,400 crores. The money value of deals involving black 
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juoncy may, therefore, be not less than Rs. 7,000 crorcs for 
196S-69. This is, ho»-cvcr, only a piesstimatc based on certain 
assumptions about which substantial difference of opinion 
exists fornont of adequate data. 

8. The ta-x ewded income is not all lying hoarded which 
can be seized by the authoritic.s; much of it has been either 
comerted into assets or spent anmy in consumption or else is 
in circulation in undisclosed business dealings. 

Avenues for black money 

9. Black money is found widely used for conducting con- 
cealed business transactions, smuggling gold and luxury ar- 
ticles, purchasing illegally quotas and licences at premia, 
financing secret commissions, giving donations to political 
parties, acquiring assets in benami names, etc. Behind the 
vulgar display of wealth which is evidenced by ostentatious 
IKing and kivish expenditure on weddings, festivals, etc. is 
this scourge of black money. 

Causes of tax evasion, creation of black money and its 
proliferation 

10. (a) High rales of taxation under the direct lax laws. 

(b) Economy of shortages and consequent controls 
and licences. 

(c) Donations to political parties. 

(d) Corrupt business practices. 

(e) Ceilings on, and disallowances of, business ex- 
penses. 

(0 High rates of sales-tax and other levies. 

(g) Ineffective enforcement of tax laws, 

(h) Deterioration in moral standards. 

Mea.sores for unearthing blaek money 
Measures suggested in the interim report 

11. An interim report was submitted to the Government 
towards the end of 1970, recommending therein some impor- 
tant steps of a radical nature for immediate implementation. 
After detailed deliberations and careful consideration, (he 
Committee is still fully convinced about the efficacy and 
feasibility of the measures recommended in the interim 
report. 

Voluntary disclosure scheme 

12. A voluntary disclosure scheme is an extraordinary 
measure, meant for abnormal situations such as after a war 
or at a time of national crisis. Resorting to such a measure 
during normal times, and that too frequently, would only 
shake the confidence of the honest taxpayers in the capacity 
of the Government to deal with (he law breakers and would 
rnviie contempt for its enforcement machinery. Any more 
disclosure schemes would not only fail to achieve the in- 
tended purpose of unearthing black money but would have 
deleterious effect on the level of compliance among the tax- 
pying public and on the morale of the administration. The 
idea of introduction of any general scheme of disclosure 
cither now or in the future is, therefore, strongly opposed. 


Settlement machinery 

13. In the administration of fiscal laws a rigid attitude 
would not only inhibit r one time tax-evader or an uninlcnd- 
ing defaulter from making a clean breast of his affaiis, but 
would also unnecessarily strain the investigational resources 
of the Department in case of doubtful benefit to revenue, 
while needlessly proliferating litigation and holding up collec- 
tions. There should, therefore, be a provision in the law for a 
settlement with the taxp.iycrat any slate of the proceedings. 

14. To ensure that settlements are fair, prompt and in- 
dependent, they may be entrusted to a separate b^y within 
the Dcp.irtmcnl, to be called the Direct Taxes Settlement 
Tribunal. Its members should be given the same status and 
emoluments as the members of the Central Board of Direct 
Taxes. 

Any taxpayer will be entitled to move a petition before 
the Tribunal for sclllcment of his liability under the direct 
tax laws. However, the Tribunal will proceed with the peti- 
tion filed by a taxpaj-er only if the Department raises no ob- 
jcclion to its being so entertained. Once a case is admitted 
for adjudication, the Tribunal will have exclusive juri-sdiclion 
over it and it will no longer be open to the taxpaj-cr to 
withdraw the petition. The Tribunal's award will be binding 
both on the petitioner and on the Department. 

15. It is of paramount importance that only persons who 
arc known for their integrity and high sense of justice and 
fairness are selected for appointment on the Tribunal. 

16. The bearer bond scheme is a poor substitute even for 
a disclosure scheme. The so-called benefits claimed for the 
bearer bond scheme are illu,soty. 

Swiss tjpe bank accounts 

17. It is not worthwhile to experiment with the Swiss type 
of bank accounts in India. 

Canalising black money into certain specified fields 

18. Sponsoring official schemes [or canalising black 
money into specified social and other fields of activity will 
not be desirable. 

Searches and seizures 

19. The power of search under the Income-tax Act is a 
potent instrument in the hands of the Department to provide 
direct and clinching evidence about tax evasion and the exis- 
tence of black money. The Department should make an in- 
creasing use of its powers of search and seizure in ap- 
propriate cases. 

20. The following changes are recommended so as to 
render this instrument more effective : 

(a) A Commissioner of Income Tax should have power to 
authorise search and seizure, irrespective of whether the 
tax payer is assessed in his jurisdiction or not. 

(b) The power of authorising searches and seizures should 
be available to the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners 
as well. 

(c) The existing powers of search under the Income-tax Act 
should be extended to cover persons, vehicles and ves- 
sels. 
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(d) The period for making an order under section 132(5) of 
the Income-tax Act, 1961, may be extended from the 
present ninety days to one hundred and eighty daj-s. 

(e) The law may be amended to permit retention of seized 
assets in order to meet the liability of interest and 
penalty, in addition to the tax, that may become due on 
the estimated undisclosed income. 

(0 Section 132(8) of the Income-tax Act, 1961, may be 
amended to provide that the authorised officer and/or 
the Income-tax Officer having jurisdiction over the case 
may apply for retention of the seized material beyond 
the period of 180 days. Similarly, section 132(9) of the 
Income-tax Act, 1961 which contemplates copies, etc., of 
seized documents being made in the presence of the 
authorised officer, or any other person empowered by 
him in this behalf, may be suitably amended. 

(g) The law may be amended to raise a presumption to the 
effect that, unless proved to the contrary by the assessee, 
the assets which are seized in the course of a search will 
be deemed to represent the concealed income and wealth 
of the previous year/valuation data immediately preced- 
ing the data of search. 

(h) It is often difficult for the Department to get independ- 
ent evidence to prove that the assets, account boola and 
documents found at the assesse’s premises belong to him 
and relate to his affairs. The law may, therefore, be 
amended to provide a rebuttable presumption both for 
estimating the undisclosed income and also prosecution 
of an assessee or an abettor. 

21. The Department should ensure that the actions of its 
officers in the matter of searches and seizures do not leave 
any room for complaint, and whenever any officer is found, 
in his misplaced enthusiasm, to err and overstep the limits of 
reasonableness, he should be promptly and adequately dealt 
with. Moreover, it is of paramount importance that the as- 
sessments in case where seizures have been made in the 
course of searches are finalised expeditiously and are not al- 
lowed to drag on unnecessarily. 

22. The power of search, if it is to be purposeful, must be 
backed by a far better syste.m of intelligence than what ob- 
tains today. The provision empowering searches and seizures 
can act as a deterrent only if really big tax evaders are un- 
covered and the exercise of this power is not confined to rela- 
tively small and less important asscssees. 

Measures to Fight Tax Evasion 

Reduction in lax rales 

23. Prevalence of high tax rates is the first and fore most 
reason for tax evasion, because this is what makes the eva- 
sion so profitable and attractive in spile of the attendant 
risks. 

24. If public conscience is to be aroused against lax eva- 
sion and if tax evaders are to be ostracised by the society at 
large, the public needs to be convinced that lax evasion is 
anti-social. This objective is difficult to achieve so long as the 
marginal rates of taxation are confiscatory. 

25. The high rates of taxation create a psychological bar- 
rier to greater effort, and undermine the capacity and the will 
to save and invest. 

26. The present high level of taxation leaves the Govern- 


ment with little scope for manoeuvrability for raisin^ addi- 
tional resources in times of emergency. “ 

27. The maximum marginal rate of income tax, includino 
surcharge, should be brought down from its present level of 
97.75 per cent to 75 per cent. Some reduction in tax rates 
should also be ^en at the middle and lower levels. In order 
to create an impact, the reduction in the rates of taxation 
should be at one stroke. 

28. The following rate schedule is recommended for 
adoption 


Income slab 

Rate of tax 

0- 

5000 

Nil 

5001 - 

10000 

1051. 

10001- 

15000 

500 + 15% 

15001- 

20000 

1250 + 205£i 

20001- 

25000 

2250 + 25% 

25001- 

30000 

3500 + 35% 

30001- 

40000 

5250 + 45% 

40001- 

50000 

9750 + 50% 

50001- 

60000 

14750 + 55% 

60001- 

70000 

20250 + 60% 

Over- 

70000 

26260 + 65% 


Surcharge @ 159o in respect of income over Rs. 15,000. 

The beneficial results of the measure recommended will 
catch up and more than offset any immediate fall in the 
revenues. 

Minimisation of controls and licences 

29. A committee of experts should be appointed to en- 
quire into the utility of all existing controls, licensing and 
permit systems, and suggest elimination of such of these as 
are no longer considered necessary. This committee may also 
suggest changes in law and procedures so as to ensure that 
the controls which arc absolutely essential for the health of 
the economy arc administered more effecthely and with the 
least harassment to the public. 

30. There is need to keep political institutions free of 
corruption. Removal of the ban on donations by companies 
to political parties is, therefore, not favoured. Nevertheless, it 
is an accepted fact of life that in a democratic set-up, political 
parties have to spend considerable sums of money, and that 
large sums arc required for elections. As in West Germany 
and Japan, in our country also, the Government should 
finance political parties. 

Reasonable grants-in-aid should be gwen by the Govern- 
ment to national political parties and suitable criteria should 
be evolved for recognizing such parties and determining the 
e.xtcnt of grant-in-aid to each of them. For according recog- 
nition to a political party for this purpose, it should be neces- 
sary, inter alia, that it is regislcrcd under the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860 and its yearly accounts are audited 
and published within a prescribed lime. Irrespective of the 
decision of Government on the question of financing political 
parties, the parties may be required to get their accounts 
audited and published annually. 

31. Donations by taxpayers, other than companies, to 
recognized political parlies should be allowed as a deduction 
from the gross total income subject to certain restrictions. 
The maximum amount eligible for deduction on account of 
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donations to political parties should be 10 per cent of the 
gross total income, subject to a ceiling of rupees ten 
thousand. The deduction to be allowed should be 50 per cent 
of the qualifying amount of the donation. 

Creating confidence among small taxpayers 

32. The practice of being too meticulous in small cases, 
where no worthwhile revenue is involved, has done much 
damage to the image of the Department in the public eye. 
The initiative for undoing the damage lies with the Depart- 
ment. 

33. The instructions issued by the Central Board of 
Direct Taxes on the new procedure for making assessments 
in small income cases make a bold departure from the past 
and are likely to achieve more significant results than the ear- 
lier small income’ schemes. While the general principles un- 
derlying these instructions are broadly appro-red, there is no 
reason why assessecs in certain income groups at some places 
should be given a preferential treatment by having their 
returns accepted under section 143(1), whereas elsewhere as- 
scssees in these income groups will have to face annual 
scrutiny. The basic criteria for selecting cases for annual 
scrutiny should be uniform throughout the country. 

The work may be so programmed and the manpower 
supplemented, if necessary, so as to ensure that at the end of 
each financial year the carry over of work should not be more 
than what can be disposed of in the next four months. 

JI.Notwithstanding the proposed discontinuance of issu- 
ing notice under section 139(2) of the Income-tax Act in 
every case, the Department should mail the return forms 
together with instructions for filling them to all existing tax- 
payers on the General Index Register in the first week of 
May every year. 

Allowance of certain business expenses 

35. Entertainment expenditure which is incurred 
primarily for the furtherance of the tax payer’s business and 
is directly related to its active conduct should be allowed to 
be deducted upto the ceilings prescribed under section 37 
(2A) of the Income-tax Act, 1961. 

36. lire exception contained in the second provision to 
section 37(4) of Income-tax Act, 1961 should be made ap- 
plicable to guest houses maintained in the nature of transit 
houses for employees on duty, provided the stay is temporary 
and rent is charged. Where no rent is charged, the daily al- 
lowance admissible to the employee should be restricted on 
the same lines as for Government servants. 

Changes in penal provisions 

37. Penalty serves its purpose only so long as it is nithin 
reasonable limit. Once it crosses that limit, it is more likely to 
mcrc.asc the rigidity of the taxpayer's recalcitrance than to 
reform him. 

A penalty based on income instead of tax hits the smaller 
la.xpaycrs more harshly. 

The quantum of penalty imposable for concealment of 
income should be with reference to the tax sought to be 
cx-aded, instead of the income concealed. Moreover, the mini- 
mum penalty imposable for concealment of income evaded 
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and the maximum penalty imposable should be fixed at twice 
the said amount. It may also be clarified that ’tax sought to 
be evaded’ in this context means the difference between the 
tax determined in respect of total income assessed and the 
tax that would have been payable had the income other than 
the concealed income been the total income. 

38. In cases where the concealed income is to be set off 
against losses incurred by an assessce under other heads of 
income or against losses brought forward from earlier years, 
and the total income thus gets reduced to a figure smaller 
than the concealed income or even to a minus figure, the tax 
sought to be evaded should be calculated as if the concealed 
income were the total income. 

39. Explanation to section 271(1) of the Income-tax Act, 
1961 and also Explanation 1 to section 18(1) of the Wealth- 
lax Act, 1957 maybe deleted. 

40. An Explanation to section 271(1) of the Income-tax 
Act, 1961 may be inserted to clarify that where a taxpayer’s 
explanation in respect of any receipt, deposit, outgoing, or 
investment is found to be false, the amount represented by 
such receipt, etc., shall be deemed to be income in respect of 
which particulars have been furnished, within the meaning of 
section 271(l)(c) of the Income-tax Act, 1961. 

41. Law should be amended to provide that where intan- 
gible additions made in earlier years arc cited by an assessee 
as the source of his funds, assets, etc., in a subsequent year, 
the said funds, assets, etc., would be deemed to represent the 
asscssee’s income, particulais in respect of which have been 
concealed -within the meaning of section 271(l)(c) of 
Income-Tax Act, 1961, and the quantum of penalty would be 
determined with reference to the total income of the said as- 
sessment year, which shall be computed for this limited pur- 
pose by including the value of such funds, assets, etc., to the 
extent they arc claimed to be out of past intan^ble additions. 

42. Where an assessee does not file a return of income 
within the normal period of limitation for completion of as- 
sessment, and the Income-Tax Officer establishes that he had 
taxable income, the assessment should be deemed in law to 
have concealed his total income for the purpose of section 
271 (1) (c) of the Act, notwithstanding that he had subse- 
quently, in response to notice under section 148, filed a 
return staling his correct income. This will apply only to 
those who have not hitherto been assessed. 

43. (i) Where return of income is filed under section 
139 (1) of the Income-tax Act, 1961, after the prescribed 
time-limit but within the period of limitation for completion 
of assessment, the assessce should be liable to pay only inter- 
est at the rate of I per cent per -month on the tax due for the 
period of delay. There should be no liability for penalty or 
prosecution. 

(ii) Where a return of income is filed beyond the lime 
prescribed under section 139 (2) or section 148, but within 
the time allowed, if any, by the Income-tax Officer, the as- 
sessee should be liable to pay interest at the rate of I per cent 
per month on the tax due for the period of delay. 

(iii) Where a return of income is filed beyond the lime 
prescribed under section 139 (2) or section 148 and also 
beyond the time allowed, if any, by the Income-tax Officer, 
the assessce should be liable to pay interest at the rate of 1 
per cent per month and, in addition, penalty at the rate of I 
percent of the lax due for every month during which the 
default continued. 
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(iv) Where a person fails to submit a return ol income in 
response to a notice under section 139 (2) or section 148 and 
on assessment his income is found to be above taxable limit, 
he should be liable to pay interest at the rate of 1 per cent 
per month and, in addition, penalty at the rate of I per cent 
of the tax due for every month during which the default con- 
tinued. He should also be liable to prosecution. 

(v) Where a person fails to submit a return as required 
under section 139 (1) but submits it in response to a notice 
under section 139 (2) or section 148, he should be liable to 
pay interest at the rate of I per cent of the tax due for eveiy 
month during which the default continued. 

In the case of a person not hitherto assessed to tax, 
where the failure has continued beyond the normal period of 
limitation for completing the assessment under section 143, 
he should, in addition to interest, be liable to a penalty under 
section 27 (1) (c) as recommended earlier, as also prosecu- 
tion. 

(vi) For the purpose of levy of interest at the rate of I 
per cent, the period of delay or default should always be 
counted from the due date for filing the return of income 
under section 139 (1), notwithstanding the extension of time, 
if any, granted by the Income-tax Officer. 

44. The provisions in clauses (i) and (ii) of section 18 (1) 
and clauses (a), (b) and (c) of section 36 (1) of the Wealth- 
tax Act, 1957 should be respectively brought in line with the 
corresponding provisions of the Income-tax Act. 

45. Penalty for concealment of wealth should be 
restricted to only those cases where there is a total omission 
to include an asset in the return of net wealth. Further, in or- 
der to avoid gross under-snluation, the Government may be 
given the power to acquire the properties, which are con- 
sidered to be grossly under-valued, on pajtnent of the value 
put by the assessee plus 15 per cent thereof by way of com- 
pensation. 

46. The penalty for concealment of wealth should be 
linked to the amount of tax sought to be evaded instead of 
the concealed wealth. The minimum penalty for concealment 
of wealth under the Wealth-tax Act, 1957 should be equal to 
the tax sought to be evaded and the maximum penalty should 
be five times the tax sought to be evaded. 

47. While the present rate of penalty at 2 per cent per 
month prescribed under clause (i) of section 17 (1) of the 
Gift-tax Act, 1958 should continue, the ceiling of fifty per 
cent of the tax due should go. 

48. The existing provisions for waiver and reduction of 
penalties may be deleted and, instead, all the direct tax laws 
should contain a provision enabling the Commissioner to 
mitigate or entirely remit any penalty, or stay, or compound 
any pioceedings for recosety thereof, in cases of genuine 
hardship. 

49. Where a return of income is filed belatedly by an as- 
sessee and his income in no year during a period of four 
years immediately preceding the year exceeded Rs. 15,000, 
the Income-tax Officer should be under a statutory obliga- 
tion to consider waiver or reduction of both penalty and in- 
terest and should record a note giving reasons for the deci- 
sion taken by him in the matter. 

50. The present policy of having a statutory minimum for 
penalties has, on the whole, had salutary effect and it should, 
therefore, continue. 
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■Vigorous prosecution policy 

51. The Department should completely reorient itself to 
a more vigorous prosecution policy in order to instil fear and 
wholesome respect for the lax laws in the minds of the tax 
payers. Further, where there is a reasonable chance of secur- 
ing a conviction, the tax dodger should invariably be 
prosecuted. 

52. While the power to compound offences presently 
available to the Department under section 279 (2) of the 
Income-tax Act, 1961 may continue, it should be used very 
sparingly. It has also to be emphasized that flagrant cases of 
tax evasion, particularly of persons in the high income brack- 
ets, should be pursued relentlessly. 

53. The definition of principal officer for the purposes of 
signing of the return should be amended so as to provide that 
the return of income of a limited company should be signed 
by the person mainly responsible for the management or ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the company. In other words the 
liability for signing the return should be fixed primarily on 
the managing director, failing which on the working director. 
Similarly, in the case of a partnership, the responsibility to 
sign the return should rest on the managing partner or the 
partner in charge of the financial affairs of the firm. 

54. A provision analogous to section 140 of the Customs 
Act 1962 may be incorporated in the Income-tax Act. Fur- 
ther, it should also cover the case of a partner who is really 
responsible for the tax offence of the firm, although he has 
not signed the return himself. The choice of person who 
should be proceeded against should be left to the discretion 
of the Commissioner of Income-tax 

55. A piovision on the lines of Section 7201 of U. S. In- 
ternal Revenue Code will be extremely helpful in countering 
devices of tax evaders. Such a provision should be incor- 
porated in the Indian tax laws also. 

56. Section 18 of the Probation of Offenders Act, 1958 
should be suitably amended to include all the direct tax laws 
among the statutes which are saved from the operation of the 
Probation of Offenders Act. 

57. There are certain offences, such as those specified in 
sections 179 and 180 of the Indian Penal Code, which can be 
incorporated in the Income-tax Law itself. The Customs Act, 
1962 also contains a comprehensive residuary penalty provi- 
sion in section 117, which is to the effect that if any person 
contravenes any provision of the Customs Act or abets any 
such contravention or fails to comply with any of its provi- 
sions, he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding Rs. 1,000 
in case no express penalty is elsewhere provided for such 
contravention or failure. Similar provisions should be incor- 
porated in Chapter XXI of the Income-tax Act, 1961 and 
these contraventions may be made liable to a penalty only. 

There is no reason why the Department itself should not 
be empowered to impose penalties in cases of offences for 
which monetary fines are prescribed under section 276 of the 
Income-tax Act, 1961. Section 276 of the Income-tax Act, 
1961 may be deleted from Chapter XXII dealing with 
'Offences and Prosecutions' and may be incorporated with 
suitable amendments in Chapter XXI of the Income-tax Act, 
1961 dealing with 'Penalties imposable'. 

The penalties suggested above should be imposed by of- 
ficers not below the rank of an Inspecting Assistant Commis- 
sioner. The orders imposing penalty may be made appealable 
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placed at its disposal. 

71. The present field assistance to officers cannot by 
any standard be considered adequate especially at the level of 
Inspectors. It is essential that the Inspectors should fre- 
quently go out suo moto to scout for information from 
various sources. The strength of Inspectors should be 
suitably increased. 

72. It will not be enough merely to have a powerful in- 
telligence organisation. It has to be accompanied by an 
equally powerful wing for thorough and complete investiga- 
tion of suspect cases so that the fear of the law is instilled 
into the hearts of the tax dodgers. 

73. In order to improve the quality of investigation, 
the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners should be drafted 
for assessment of big cases so that their experience is avail- 
able for meeting the challenge of the toughest lax evaders. 
Law may be suitably amended to vest concurrent jurisdiction 
in the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners (Investigation) 
and Income-tax Officers (Investigation). 

74. An officer doing investigation cases should not 
normally be expected to handle more than 40 to 50 assess- 
ments in a year, and where the cases are especially compli- 
cated or involve prosecution, the number may be reduced to 
four or five. 

75. The following factors should be taken into account 
in deciding transfer of cases to the Investigation Circles; 

(a) The likelihood of establishing tax fraud for a successful 
prosecution. 

(b) The necessity of covering all direct taxes and different 

kinds of tax offences within each charge and also 
all strata of society and geographic areas. 

(c) The necessity of placing emphasis on cases involving 

racketeers, profiteers, black-marketeers and 
notorious tax evaders in upper income brackets. 

(d) The necessity of giving priority to cases where the avail- 

able evidence indicates repeated or flagrant viola- 
tions of law. 

(c) The necessity of giving priority to cases where taxpayers 
have already been convicted for serious economic 
offences. 

(0 The necessity of giving priority to cases where assessees 
arc frittering away or transferring their assets to 
escape proper liability. 

(g) The necessity of laying emphasis on cases having vast 
ramifications and involving deftly organised 
manoeuvres and malpractices. 

Normally, it should be possible to complete investigation 
in any case in three or four jxars; thereafter, it should be 
transferred out of the Investigation Qrcle. However, if it is 
desired to retain the case in the Investigation Circle beyond a 
period of four years, approval of the Member should be ob- 
tained. 

76. The officers selected to man the intelligence and 
investigation jobs should be imparted thorough and intensive 
training, at the Central Staff Training College, so as to equip 
them with the necessary expertise for satisfactory perfor- 
mance of their onerous and responsible tasks. 

The Central Board of Direct Taxes should also circulate 
a confidential quarterly report giving these officers guidance 
on techniques of investigation and details of actual cases of 
remarkable detection and concealment. 

77. A group of senior and capable officers may be 


constituted under Central Board of Direct Taxes to act as 
specialists for guiding investigation in various important 
businesses and industries. 

The specialists should work under Member (Intelligence 
and Investigation) and should be selected from amono of- 
ficers who have handled assessments of a particular business 
or industry over a long preriod of time and have acquired spe- 
cial ability in that field. 

78. In view of the prevailing large-scale tax evasion it 
would not be desirable to put an end to the practice of givin» 
monetary inducements to informers. At the same time, it is 
equally necessary for the Department to ensure that un- 
desirable informers are kept away by prosecuting persons 
giving false information. Provisions of section 182 of the In- 
dian Penal Code may be invoked in-flagrant cases of in- 
formers furnishing false information. The existing reward 
rules should be made more flexible. While there should be 
no fixed percentage for payment of rewards, the rules may 
stipulate that if information furnished by an informer is cor- 
rect and leads to additional tax, or is otherwise useful in 
checking tax evasion, the Commissioner of Income-tax and 
the Central Board of Direct Taxes may, in their discretion, 
pay rewards uplo Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 25,000 re^ctively. 

79. A sjrecific statutory provision should be made to 
exempt rewards to informers from tax. This would not only 
continue the existing inducement available to them but also 
preserve the secrecy of information and anonymity of the in- 
formers. 

80. Instead of constituting a separate cadre, the per- 
sonnel for the intelligence and investigation division should 
be selected out of the general cadre on the basis of high in- 
tegrity, proven ability and special flair for investigation. 

81. The special pay of the Income-Tax Officers and 
the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners put on intelligence 
and investigation work should be raised to Rs. 200 and Rs. 
300 respectively. 

82. The officers working in Investigation Circles 
should also be given facilities regarding staff assistance, stall 
car, air travel and residential telephones. 

83. The Department should widely publicise in 
newspapers by way of paid advertisements, if necessary, fac- 
tual details of searches, seizures and prosecutions, without 
waiting for the result of appeals; and for this purpose, the law 
may be suitably amended. 

Hme-limit for reopening cases of tax evasion 

84. Any change in the law relating to time limit for 
reopening of cases is not favoured. 

Ta.xalion of agricultural income 

85 Agricultural income, which is at present outside 
the Central tax net, offers plenty of scope for camouflaging 
black money. 

86. There is urgent need for agricultural income being 
subjected to a uniform tax more or less on par with the tax 
on other incomes so as to eliminate the scope for evasion of 
direct taxes imposed by the Union Government. Agriculture 
should also contribute to the national Exchequer in much the 
same way as other sectors are doing. It is also necessary on 
grounds of equity and distributive justice. 
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87. In Ihe interest of uniformity and stability, the 
Central Government should assume the power to levy and 
administer tax on agricultural income. 

88. The Government may choose any of the following 
couiscs, as it deems feasible; 

(a) The Constitution may be amended to unambiguously 
empower the Union Government to impose taxes on 
agricultural income. 

(b) The Union Government may impose income-tax on 
agricultural income, provided State Legislatures em- 
power the Union Government in this behalf by necessary 
resolution in accordance with the provisions of Article 
252 of the Constitution. 

(c) Article 269 of the Constitution may be amended to in- 
clude taxes on agricultural income in the list of taxes 
levied and collected by the Union, and the taxes so col- 
lected may be assigned to the States in accordance with 
the procedure outlined therein. 

Unexplained expenditure 

89. A separate legal provision analogous to sections 
69, 69A and 69B, may be made in the Income-tax Act, 1961, 
which would enable the tax authorities to bring to tax the 
amount of unexplained expenditure. 

Substitution of sales-lax by excise duly 

90. The best way to get over the problem posed by the 
existing salcs-tax sjalems would be to replace sales-lax levy 
on various commodities, as far as possible, by additional duty 
of excise. But in the selection of commodities, care should be 
taken io minimise the cascading effect on prices. As Sales-tax 
will still continue to be levied on some commodities, there 
should be greater coordination between the income-tax 
authorities and the Sales-tax authorities in the matter of ex- 
change of information, collection of intelligence about eva- 
sion of these taxes and also in taking preventive measure for 
checking tax evasion. 

Compulsory maintenance of accounts 

91. A statutory provision may be made requiring 
maintenance of accounts by all persons in profession and by* 
businessmen where the income from business is in excess of 
Rs. 25,000 or turnover or gross receipts are in excess of Rs. 
2S lakhs in any one of the immediately three preceding years. 
In the case of a new business the provision will apply if the 
income or turnover is likely to exceed these limits. 

92. The law should provide that ledgers and cash 
books should be preserved for a period of 16 years and other 
accounts and records for 8 years.- 

93. Monetary lines should be provided in the law for 
failure to maintain accounts in the manner required or to 

for the prescribed pericxl. In the initial stages, 
the Department should mount a massive publicity 
programme to educate the public in this behalf. A mild and 
concikitory approach will be needed for some years to come 
*Bd the penal provisions should be invoked only in flagrant 
cases of deliberate failure to maintain books or records or to 
preserve them. 


Compulsory audit of accounts 

94. A provision may be introduced in the law making 
presentation of audited accounts mandatory in all cases of 
business or profession where Ihe sales/lumover/reccipls 
exceed Rs. 5 lakhs or the profit before tax exceeds Rs. 50,000. 
A form of audit report may be prescribed, taking due note of 
the manner in which documents, records and books arc main- 
tained in the non-corporate sector. Auditor’s report should 
include, among other things, pertinent information like the 
following: 

1. Scope of examination— whether full check, tcs,-chcck or 
mere reconciliation— in order to satisfy that purchases, 
sales, income and expenses arc properly accounted for 
and balance-sheet is properly drawn up. 

2. Nature of security offered for obtaining secured loans. 
Particulars of security not recorded or accounted for in 
the books to be stated. 

3. Compulation of admissible allowance by way of 
depreciation. 

4. Brief particulars of expenditure on entertainment, adver- 
tisement, guest house, etc., and the amount if any, disal- 
lowablc under section 37 of the Income-tax Act, 1961. 

5. Particulars of expenses in respect of which payments 
have been made to directors, partners or persons sub- 
stantially interested in the concern and their relatives. 
The amount, if any, not deductible under sections 40 and 
40A of the Income-tax Act, 1961. 

6. Particulars of amounts, if any, chargeable as profits un- 
der section 41 of the Income-tax Act, 1961. 

7. Particulars of payments in respect of which income-tax 
has not been deducted at source and paid in accordance 
with the requirements of sections 192-200 of the 
Income-tax Act, 1961. 

The Government may also, in due course, evolve a 
proforma of information to be furnished by the auditors 
which would facilitate completion of assessments. 

Permanent account number 

95. The absence of a uniform system of indexing all 
taxpayers in the country on a permanent basis has to some 
extent been responsible for the difficulties experienced by the 
Department in tackling tax evasion. It has prevented proper 
linking of information expeditiously to the assessec to whom 
it relates and has also resulted in the records and the ac- 
counts of the ta.xpaycrs not being properly maintained. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that both the tax payers and the 
Department will stand to benefit by the introduction of a sys- 
tem of permanent account numbers. 

96. The length of the code should be minimal. Unduly 
long codes arc likely to lead to serious errors in reproduc- 
tion, particularly in the existing manual system. The system 
should, however, be capable of covering the entire section of 
the population which it is intended to cover and also provide 
suffident room for expansion over the projected useful life of 
the code. The code should be permanently assigned an entity 
to provide historical continuity and to facilitate data process- 
ing operations. The code should have a fixed number of 
characters so that, while being suitable for manual prcccssing. 
it could be adopted without change when machine processing 
is widely introduced. 
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The code to be adopted for taxpayer identification 
should be numeric. The adoption of assigned numeric code 
ivith a uniform number of digits is, therefore, recommended. 
The addition of a checking code to the permanent account 
number is not favoured. 

97. Numbers should be allotted, at any rate in the ini- 
tial stage, only to the taxpayers who are already on the 
registers of the Department or who come on to the registers 
subsequently. There should of course be a provision to 
enable any one desirous of obtaining an account number to 
do so. Perhaps numbers could also be allotted to all those 
who were on the registers of the Department till recently 
before the exemption limit was raised to Rs. 5,000 

98. Account numbers once allotted should remain un- 
changed as long as the entity continues to exist as such. 

99. It will be necessary to have an additional code, a 
‘Records Locator Code’, to help locate records of a taxpayer 
when the case is transferred from one circle to another after 
the permanent account number has been allotted. To avoid 
confusion with the permanent numeric code, this records 
locator code may be a short alphabetic code. It will not be a 
part of the permanent code and will not in any way vitiate its 
permanent character. 

100. Though the permanent account number could be 
put to a variety of uses, it will be most used by the Income- 
tax Department and as such it will only be appropriate if the 
requisite legislation is incorporated in the Income-tax Act it- 
self. 

101. Apart from fulfilling its role of a permanent iden- 
tifying number for record keeping, the permanent account 
number can also serve as an effective tool for combating tax 
evasion, detecting fraud and spotting new assessees, if legal 
provisions are introduced requiring persons to quote on the 
documents relating to specified transactions also the account 
numbers of the parties with whom they enter into such trans- 
actions. 

The scope for extending the requirement of quoting the 
permanent account numbers to various types of transaction is 
very wide indeed (sec Appendix VI), but in the interest of 
administrative efficiency it would be desirable to make only a 
small beginning and widen the field gradually. Legal provi- 
sions will also be necessary to make it obligatory for all per- 
manent account number holders to intimate any change in 
their addresses to the appropriate authorities. The law will 
have also to provide penal measures for ensuring compliance. 

However, for the present at least, it should not be 
obligatory for anyone to obtain an account number before 
entering into a transaction. The legal requirement should be 
that persons entering into specified transactions should quote 
their account number, if they have one. If they do not have 
an account number, they should be required to say so. 

102. The law should require all persons carrying on 
business, where the turn-over in a year is likely to exceed Rs. 
30,000, to apply for allotment of permanent account numbers 
wlhin the prescribed time,if they arc not already taxpayers. 
The law may also provide that any subsequent change in the 
business name should be forthwith intimated to the con- 
cerned authorities. To save any hardship to the public arising 
out of delay in allotment of permanent account numbers, it 
could be provided that if a proper application for allotment 
of a number has been made within time, entering into trans- 
actions even before allotment of the permanent account 


number will not entail penal consequences. 

103. Suggestions on the administrative and procedural 
aspects of the proposed system have been given in the 
scheme outlined in Appendix VI. 

Pmver of Survey 

104. A new provision may be introduced as an adjunct 
to section 133A of the Income-tax Act 1961 to enable the 
Income-tax Officer to visit any premises of an assessee for 
the purposes of counting cash, verifying stocks, and inspect- 
ing such accounts or documents as he may requite and which 
may be available there. He may also obtain any additional in- 
formation and record statement of any person who is found 
at the premises, in respect of matters which would be 
relevant for making a proper assessment. 

The law may be amended to confer powers of survey on 
the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners as well. 

Increasing survey operations 

105. Adequate number of survey circles should be set 
up to ensure comprehensive and continuing survey bn ra- 
tional basis. Further, an officer of the rank of Assistant Com- 
missioner should be placed in over-all control of.survey 
operations in each Commissioner’s charge and he should also 
hold charge of the Special Investigation Branch. Besides, in 
the bigger cities like Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, a 
survey Range should be created under an Inspecting Assis- 
tant Commissioner who will have a contingent of survey 
drcle Income-tax Officers and the necessary complement of 
Inspectors under him. In other mofussil towns, the survey 
squad should be under the local Inspecting Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

106. The Income-tax Officer in charge of survey circle 
should have territorial jurisdiction. It should be his respon- 
sibility to ensure that all persons having taxable 
income/wealth within his jurisdiction arc brought on the 
registers of the Department. 

107. The work relating to the first assessment in cases 
discovered on survey should be done by a separate officer or 
set of officers who will be entrusted solely with such cases. 
However, these assessing officers should not be under the 
Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax in charge of survey. 

Collection, collation and dissemination of information 

108. The Central Board of Direct Taxes should lay 
down each year a programme and specify targets for collec- 
tion, collation and dissemination of information. It should 
also ensure that the programme is strictly adhered to and ef- 
forts are made to reach the targets fixed. The sources to be 
tapped every year should be decided at the national level by 
the Board at the begining of each year, to be followed and 
implemented strictly at all levels. Different types of informa- 
tion may be collected in different years so as to keep an ele- 
ment of surprise. 

'■ 109, With a view to securing efficient functioning of the 

set-up, standards of work and performance should be laid 
down, without which it would not be possible to judge the re- 
quirements of manpower nor to measure the adequacy or 
otherwise of the output given by the persons at various levels. 
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The Special Investigation Branches, to be renamed as 
Central Information Branches, should be suitably 
strengthened and they should be placed under the supervi- 
sion of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
survey operations. Tliey should be located at the stations 
where the headquarters of the Commissioners are but should 
not form part of their offices. The work of the Special Inves- 
tigation Branch should be inspected at least once a year by 
the Commissioner of Income-tax himself. 

Co-ordination between banks & the Income-tax Department 

110. The legal provisions under which the system of 
permanent account numbers is introduced should also in- 
clude that taxpayers should quote their permanent account 
numbers in applications for bank drafts, mail transfers, 
lelcgraphic transfers, etc., if the amount involved in such 
transactions exceeds five thousand rupees. 

111. A suitable provision may be intrxjduced in the 
Banking Regulation Act, 1949, by which all banking institu- 
tions coming within the purwew of that Act should be under 
a statutory obligation to report to the Reserve Bank of India 
all financial transactions in cash over twenty-five thousand 
rupees which, in the judgment of the banking company con- 
cerned, are suspidous or unusual. 

112. Officers of the Department should be statutorily 
empowered to obtain from banks information of general na- 
ture, i.e, without reference to any particular taxpayer, 
provided the information that is sought is in respect of trans- 
actions over specified amounts. 

Changes in the form of income-tax return 

113. The form of return of income should be made 
more elaborate than what it is at present by incorporating a 
schedule of exempted income, net worth, personal expendi- 
ture and other outgoings. To start with, the requirement to 
furnish this additional information should be applicable only 
when the total income exceeds Rs. 15,000. 

114.A provision on the lines of section 114 (1) of the Taxes 
Management Act, 1970 of U.K which states that the validity 
of proceedings proposed to be made under the taxing statute 
cannot be questioned for want of form or affected by reason 
of a mistake, defect or omission therein, may be incorporated 
in our direct tax laws as well. 

Reiniroduction of Expenditure Tax 

115. Introduction of an expenditure statement as a part 
of the form of return of income should be quite effective in 
checking evasion through consumption expenditure, without 
disturbing the existing tax structure. 

Uniform accounting year 

116. Of the many provisions in the Income-tax Law 
that provide scope for evasion and avoidance of taxes, the 

•one ^ich allows the tax payers to choose as many account- 
ing years as there arc sources of income is particularly 
noteworthy for its undesirable consequences. 

117. The advantages that would accrue from the adop- 
tion of a uniform accounting year would far out-weigh the 


disadvantages. It will facilitate investigation and cross- 
verification of transactions and restrict the scope for collusive 
manipulations. White-washing of balance-sheets in collusion 
with one another will become difficult. Income earned during 
the Same period by different taxpayers will be taxed at the 
same rate and not at different rates, as at present. Budgeting 
would be more accurate, for boom or depression in a par- 
ticular industry can be duly taken note of in the same year in 
case of all the assessees running that industry. It will also ac- 
celerate completion of assessments because economic condi- 
tions pertaining to a particular class of assessees would be 
common. Given sufficient time for the changeover, 
businessmen are also likely to get accustomed to it. 

118. The Government should seriously consider the ex- 
pediency of prescribing a uniform accounting year for all tax- 
payers. In that case, the accounting year should coincide with 
the budget year. In any event the law should permit adoption 
of only one ’previous year’, in respect of all businesses 
carried on by one person. 

Checking under-valuation of immovable properties 

119. It would be expedient for the Government to as- 
sume jxjwers to acquire immovable properties in cases of un- 
derstatement of cost of construction as well. However, as this 
would be an extension of the recommendation in the interim 
report, the Government should consider such extension only 
after it has had some experience of acquisition of immovable 
properties in cases of understatement of sale consideration. 

120. The Land Acquisition Act, 1894 may be amended 
to the effect that where an immovable property to be ac- 
quired under that Act was the subject matter of transfer 
within one year preceding the notification under section 4 of 
the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 the sale consideration stated 
in the transfer deed relating to that property will be deemed 
to be the market value for the purpose of determining com- 
pensation under section 23 of the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894. 

121. The suggestion for replacement of deduction in 
respect of repair in computing the income from house 
property by depreciation is not favoured. 

Ownership flats 

122. It may be provided by law that ownership fiats, 
pettier acquired through the medium of co-operative hous- 
ing societies or otherwise, would be deemed to be immovable 
property for purposes of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882 
and that transfer of such flats shall be required to be regis- 
tered under the Indian Re^tration Act, 1908 in the same 
manner as any other immovable property. 

’Pugree’ payments 

123. The present legislative control on rent whiclr 
operates in respect of both residential premises may be 
amended so as to restrict its operation to residential 
premises only. 

Tightening provisions of the Stamp Act 

124. It will go a long way to help deter investment of 
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black money in immovable property if adequate machinery is 
provided under the Stamp Act of valuation of properties 
which arc the subject of transfer. 

125. In 1967, the then Madras State Government had 
introduced certain measures to curb the evil of understate- 
ment of purchase consideration, by an amendment to the In- 
dian Stamp Act, 1899. It would be advantageous to have 
similar machinery in other States also. The Indian Stamp Act, 
1899 may be suitably amended in this behalf on the lines of 
the Madras enactment. 

126. In addition to indicating the date of sale and name 
and address of the purchaser, the stamp vendors may be re- 
quired to state on the stamped paper the purpose for which 
the paper was purchased and also the names of the parties to 
the transaction sought to be recorded thereon, except in the 
case of an agreement or a memorandum of agreement under 
article 5 of Schedule I of the Indian Stamp Act, 1899 and 
power of attorney under article 48 thereof. 

Foreign exchange violations 

127. An official study team appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India has estimated in its report recently submitted 
that the extent of leakage of foreign exchange is about Rs. 
240 crores yearly. Since foreign exchange violations are pos- 
sible only through clandestine dealings, these necessarily 
result in evasion of income-tax and other allied taxes. It is 
understood that the Government is examining the report of 
this study team and is proposing to initiate necessary 
remedial measures in this regard, including certain amend- 
ments to the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act. It is expected 
that the appropriate authorities would deal with this matter 
effectively. 

Tax treaties for exchange of information relating to tax eva- 
sion 

128. Section 90 of the Income-tax Act, 1961 may be 
suitably amended to enable the Government- to enter into 
agreements with foreign countries not only for the avoidance 
of double taxation of income but also for prevention of fiscal 
evasion. Further, our existing agreements should be revised 
so as to provide for exchange of routine information and 
market intelligence as also specific information in individual 
cases to facilitate investigation of tax evasion and recovery of 
taxes. The agreements should also enable courts in both the 
contracting countries to entertain rogatory, commissions or 
letters of request from the tax authorities of the other 
country for the purpose of securing the evidence of persons 
resident therein. The agreements should further provide for 
mutual assistance in investigation of fax frauds and recovery 
of taxes by making the administrative machinery of each 
available to the other. 

Tax evasion in film industry 

129. The law should be suitably amended to provide 
that where, under an irrevocable annuity policy, though taken 
by the producer in his name but assigned in favour of the art- 
ists, the remuneration is paid to the artists in the form of an 
annuity spread over a number of years, the artists should be 
taxed only on the amount of annuity received during the 
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year. The present value of annuities due in future should be 
exempt from wealth-tax. The producer would be entitled to 
claim the entire amount paid to the Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion towards taking out such a policy as a deduction in the 
year of payment. 

130. In view of the enhancement of the ceilings under 
clauses (ii) and (iv) of section 80C (4) of the Income-tax Act, 
1961 in recent years, the percentage of gross total income and 
the qualifying amount prescribed for artists, playwrights, 
authors, etc., under rule llA of the Income-tax Rules, 1962 
should also be suitably enhanced. 

131. Where the remuneration payable to an artist under 
an agreement exceeds Rs. 5,000, both the film producer and 
the artists should be under a statutory obligation to furnish a 
copy of the agreement of their respective Income-tax Of- 
ficers, within a period of one month from the date of execu- 
tion of such an agreement. 

Payment by crossed cheque or crossed bank draft 

132. An endeavour should be made to evolve a new in- 
strument in the form of a Bank Bill of Exchange which is 
readily transferable but also contains an obligation for it to 
be encashed through a bank account. A suitable pay 
order/draft of different denominations may be designed and 
introduced for this purpose. In brief, this instrument should 
contain the following three essentials: 

(i) that it is an equivalent of a pay order or draft, without 
the name of the payee at the time of issue; 

(ii) that the name of the payee is entered on the instrument 
by the payer at the time of payment; and 

(iii) that the instrument is marked ’account payee only* by the 
issuing bank so that it cannot be encashed except 
through a bank account of the payee. After the introduc- 
tion of the new instrument as suggested above, the ex- 
ceptions provided in rule 6DD of the Income-tax Rules 
may be suitably curtailed. 

’Hundi’ loans 

133. Permanent Account Numbers, which are to be as- 
signed to the taxpayers by the Department, should be 
statutorily required to be quoted on hundi papers. Further, 
advances of loans on hundi and their repayments, including 
interest, should be made through ’account payee’ cheques 
only. This should serve as an effective check on bogus hundi 
loans. 

Checking tax evasion among contractors 

134. In the case of contractors including sub- 
contractors, a register for recording daily receipts and pay- 
ments would be essential and should be in a prescribed form 
in due course. 

135. The Income-tax Law may be amended to provide 
that’ payment to a sub-contractor will not be allowed as 
deduction in computing the taxable income of the contractor 
unless it has been made by an ’account payee’ cheque. 

136. The scope of section 285A of the Income-tax Act, 
1961 should extended to apply to all contractors. 

137. Contractors who have been penalised or convicted 
for concealment of income/wealth should not be awarded 
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Govcmmcjil conlnicis for a period of three jears. Tor this 
purpose, the form of tax clearance applicable to contrartors 
may be suitably amended to include information whether the 
contractor was penalised or consicted for concealment of 
incomc/Rtalth during the immediately preceding three years. 

Blank transfer of shares 

13S. TTie existing provisions of the Companies Act with 
regard to the system of blank transfer of shares are not ade- 
quate to check misuse. The law may be suitably amended to 
provide that before an instrument of transfer is presented to 
the prescribed authority, the transferor should be required to 
state in the instrument itself his name, the distinctive num- 
bers asd value of shares proposed to be transferred, and the 
instrument of transfer should be duly signed by the trans- 
feror and bear the requisite stamp duty. The prescribed 
authority should be required to cancel the stamps on the in- 
strument of transfer at the time of stamping or otherwise en- 
dorsing thereon the date on which it is so presented. The in- 
strument of transfer should be valid for a period of two 
months only from the date of its presentation to the 
prescribed authority. Hoa'cver, in order to protect the inter- 
est of genuine shareholders who want to borrow funds from 
the banks on the security of shares, such blank instrument of 
transfer should be valid for the period the shares are held by 
the bank as security for an advance or overdraft to a regis- 
tered share-holder. 

BenamI investments 

135. In pursuance of the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Reforms Commission, the Government has 
sponsored legislation through the Taxation Laws 
(Amendment) Bill, 1971 to discourage benami holding of 
property. This is a step in the right direction. 

Dental of credit facilities to tax evaders 

140. All scheduled banks should be barred from 
providing credit farilities above Rs. 25,000 at any point of 
time to any person, unless he gives an affid.ivit to the effect 
that he has not l)cen subject to any penally or prosecution for 
concealment of income/wealth during the immediately 
preceding three years. 

Tightening tip vigilance machinery 

141. Dsewhcrc in the report, recommendations have 
been given with reg.vrd to prcvrnlion of corruption among 
Government servants generally and. in particular, views havx 
Ivcen given on steps needed for prevention or detection and 
punishment of corruption in the Income-tax Department. As 
regards the question of dealing with corruption at higher 
levels in public life and redrcsx.il of public grievances, the 
appointment of lxikp.i! and !j5k.iyuklas after passage of the 
nccesx.iry‘ Icgistation wxjuM take adequate care of the situa- 
tion. 

.Arrmving xocI.il conscience ag.iinst fax evasion 

142. Tax cva.sioa cannot be tackled by stringent legal 
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measures alone. It can be dealt with cffccthely only if such 
measures are backed by strong public opinion against black 
money and tax evasion. In helping to build up such public 
opinion, the Government can play a vital role. The foremost 
measure in this regard is denial of the privileges which arc 
still available to lax evaders. 

143. Tax evaders who have been penalised or convicted 
for concealment of incomc/wealth should be disqualified for 
the purpose of getting national awards. The law should also 
be suitably amended to disqualify such persons from holding 
any public/elcctKe office for a period of six years. In addi- 
tion, Ministers and senior officers of the Government should 
avoid attending social functions sponsored or organised by 
known tax cvadcis. 

144. A person who has been pcna!i.scd or convicted for 
concealment of incomc/wealth should not be eligible to be ,i 
director of a limited company for a period of six years. The 
Companies Act, 1956, may be amended accordingly. 

145. Tax education should be imparted in our schools 
as part of a course in civics. 

146. Lists of taxpayers published by the Government 
should include figures of income declared, income assessed 
and the tax payable. Such lists should, in addition to being 
published in the official gazette, be publicised in local papers 
and be also put up on notice boards in income-tax offices. 

147. The Chambers of Commerce and the Federation 
of Chambers should lake the lead and evolve methods by 
which businessmen resorting to corrupt trade practices, in- 
cluding lax evasion, arc ostracised. 

148. Taxpayers who have been filing correct returns 
and have been prompt and regular in meeting their tax 
obligations should be treated by the Department as starred 
assc.sscs. 

TAX AVOIDANCE 
Introductory 

149. In an acquisitive society, it is more common for a 
laxp.iyer to regard taxation as a burden and to seek all pos- 
sible means to escape it. The distinction between 'evasion' 
and 'avoidance' is hirgcly dependent on the difference in 
methods of escape re.soncd to. Some arc instances of merely 
availing, strictly in accordance with law, the tax exemptions or 
tax priviteges offered by the Government. Others arc 
manoeuvres involving an clement of deceit, mis- 
representation of facts, falsification of accounts, including 
downright fraud. The first represents what is truly tax plan- 
ning. the kilter la.x evasion. However, between these two ex- 
tremes there lies a vast domain for selecting a variety of 
methods which, though technically satisfying the require- 
ments of 1.1W, in fact circumvent it with a view to eliminate or 
reduce tax burden. It is these methods which constitute 'lav 
avnidance'. 

150. Allcmpls at lax planning or methods such as avail- 
ing of the various benefits and concessions provided under 
the lax laws should not be shunned as unethical or anti- 
social. But those types of tax avoidance which viohilc the 
spirit and intention of the lawand at limes border on lax eva- 
sion arc certainly disapproved. 
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ConrepI of taxable income 



Clubbing income of husband, wfe and minor chiidren 


151. income-tax statute should contain a comprehen- 
sive definition of income whereby all incomings arc brought 
to tax, subject to specified exemptions provided therein. 

Casual and non-recurring receipts 

152. The exemption now available to the casual and 
non-recurring receipts under the Income-tax Act should be 
withdrawn. The following scheme of taxation of receipts of 
casual and non-recurring nature is suggested; 

(i) Receipts which arc of a casual and non-recurring nature 
and are in excess of Rs. 1,000 in a year should be in- 
cluded in the total income to be taxed at normal rates. 
Reasonable expenses should be allowed. Exemption upto 
Rs. 1,000 would relieve the taxpayer of the responsibility 
to account for petty receipts. 

(ii) Winnings from State lotteries may be taxed on a conces- 
sional basis as applicable to long-term capital gains on 
assets other than lands and buildings. 

(iii) Casual losses should be set off only against the same 
type of income. For instance, losses in respect of racing 
would be set off only against income from racing. 

(iv) Tax @ 33 per cent should be deducted at source from 
prizes in crossword puzzles, race winnings and lotteries 
where the amount exceeds Rs. 1,000. 

Capital gains 

153. Capital gains should not be treated on a par with 
other income. Such gains may be partly attributable to infla- 
tionary pressures and, in any case, represent income which 
has accrued over a period of time. 

154. Concessional treatment of capital gains should 
apply only to capital assets held for mote than five jears. Ac- 
cordingly, the definition of short-term capital asset will have 
to be changed. 

Hindu undivided family 

155. The Hindu undivided family as a unit of assess- 
ment is retained in most cases only when it enables the per- 
sons concerned to reduce their tax liability and, in other 
cases, it is promptly partitioned without consideratiorrs of 
sentiment coming in the way. 

156. A Hindu undivided family should be taxed at a 
special rate if any of its members has independent income 
above the maximum not liable to tax. Such Hindu undivided 
families should be taxed at the following rates; 


Income in Rs. 

Rate in % 

5,001 

10,000 

15 

10,001 

15,000 

25 

15,001 

20,000 

35 

20,001 

30,000 

45 

30,001 

50,000 

55 

Over 

50,000 

65 


In addition, 15 per cent surcharge should also be leviable 
where the income exceeds Rs. 15,000. 

Similarly, under the Wealth-tax Act, there should be a 
separate schedule with higher rates applicable to Hindu un- 
divided families where any member of family has independ- 
ent wealth above the exemption limit. 


157. Family consisting of husband, wife and minor 
children being treated as a unit of assessment is not 
favoured. 

Measures fo check diversion of income 

158. Cause (v) of section 64 (1) of the Income-tax Act, 
1961, should be suitably amended by introducing a deeming 
provision, if necessary, to cover income arising from assets 
transferred indirectly. 

159. Section 64(1) of the Income-tax Act, 1961 should 
be suitably amended to provide that in computing the income 
of a parent-in-law or a paternal grandparent, there shall also 
be included such income as arises directly or indirectly 
through assets transferred by him/her directly or indirectly 
otherwise than for adequate consideration to or for the 
benefit of a daughter-in-law or a minor grandchild, as the 
case may be. 

160. By a suitable Explanation to section 64(1) of the 
Income-tax Act, 1961, the effect of the judgment of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Commissioner of Income-tax 
vs. Prem Bhai Parekh and others (77 I.T.R. 27) should be 
taken away. 

161. It should be provided in law that in computing the 
total income of an individual there shall bb includ^ alt such 
income as arises directly or indirectly to the spouse of such 
individual by way of salary, commission, fees or any other 
form of remuneration from a concern in which such in- 
dividual has substantial interest. For this purpose, an in- 
dividual may be deemed to have a 'substantial interest'(a) in 
the case of a limited company, if its shares carrying not less 
than 20 per cent of the voting power were, at any time during 
the previous year, owned beneficially by such Individual 
either singly or along with his relatives and (b) in the case of 
any other concern, if such individual either singly or along 
with his relatives was entitled in the aggregate at any time 
during the previous year, to not less than 20 per cent of the 
profits of such concern. For this purpose, the term 'relative' 
should have the same meaning as in clause (41) of section 2 
of the Income-tax Act, 1961. 

Tax treatment of firms and partners 

162. The Partnership Act should be so amended as to 
preclude the admission of minors to the benefits of partner- 
ship. However in order to avoid hardship, an exception may 
be made in the case of succession on the death of a parent. 
Further, until such an amendmenris made to the Partnership 
Act, the Income-tax Act should be amended to provide for 
inclusion of a minor’s share from a firm in the income of that 
parent whose total income is higher. 

163. Claims of sub-partnerships should be investigated 
in depth to uncover collusive arrangements. 

164. Where a partner in a firm is an undisclosed 
benamidar of an outsider, and any one or more of the other 
partners knew or had reason to believe that it was so, the 
firm should not be treated as a validly constituted partner- 
ship. 

165. The levy of a separate tax on registered firms ren- 
dering professional services should be discontinued. 
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Share dealings by companies 

166. The results of dealings in shares by companies 
other than investment, banking and finance companies, 
should be treated in a manner analogous to speculation busi- 
ness. 

Treatment of perquisites 

167. The Government should re-examine all the exist- 
ing rules pertaining to valuation of perquisites in order to 
update them with reference to the current market trends. 

Taxation of discontinued business 

168. A provision on the lines of section 176(4) of the 
Income-Tax Act 1961, should be added to coser also income 
from business reccised after its discontinuance.. 

Charitable and religious trusts 

169. Every person in receipt of income derived either 
from property held under trust or other legal obligation for 
charitable or religious purposes or from voluntary contribu- 
tions received on behalf of such trust or institution should be 
required to furnish a return of income if the total income, ig- 
noring the exemption under section 11 and 12 of the 
Income-tax Act, 1961, exceeds the maximum amount not 
chargeable to income-tax. 

170. The law rhay be amended to provide that where a 
person, who is under an obligation to furnish a return of in- 
come under section 139(4A) of the Income-tax Act 1961, fails 
to furnish such a return, he shall be liable to pay penalty upto 
one per cent of the income of the trust for each year of 
default or part thereof. 

171. The Income-tax Law may be amended to cast an 
obligation on all charitable and religious trusts which seek in- 
come tax exemption to register themselves with the Income- 
tax Department. Trusts which fail to get registered within a 
prescribed period svill not be entitled to claim income-tax ex- 
emption. The existing trusts may be required to get them- 
selves registered within one jear from the date of enactment 
of the new provision and trusts formed after the enactment 
should get themselves registered within six months of the 
date of the constitution of the trust. 

172. All trusts with incomes/rcccipts exceeding rupees 
twenty-five thousand should be under a statutory obligation 
to have their accounts audited in the prescribed manner. 

173. Law should be suitably amended to provide that 
where a trust for the relief of the poor, education or medical 
relief derives income from any activity for profit, its income 
wnuld be exempt from income-tax only if the said activity for 
profit is carried on in the course of the actual carrying out of 
a primary purpose of the institution. So far as trusts for any 
other object of general public utility arc concerned, pursuit 
of any activity for profit should continue to render them in- 
elipble for tax exemption. 

174. The existing conditions for spending the trust in- 
come for charitable purposes within the same year, or ac- 
cumulatiang it in the specified manner, should be relaxed, 
where the trust is prevented from complying with them on 
account of not having actually received the income in ques- 
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tion. 

175. AH ’ghost’ or anonymous donations to charitable or 
religious trusts should be taxed at the rate of 65 per cent. 
Religious trusts may, hrjwevcr, be left out of the purview of 
this provision. 

176. Where any part of the corpus of income of a 
charitable or religious trust is used by or for the benefit of 
the founder, trustee, etc., for any period in a year, such a 
trust should be liable to pay wealth-tax on the value of its en- 
tire properly in the same manner as the discretionary trusts 
under the provisions of section 21(4) of the Wealth-tax Act, 
1957. 

177. Barring the original corpus, there should be a total 
ban on trusts investing any of their funds in any business con- 
cern, including a limited company. 

178. Section 13 of the Income-tax Act, 1961 provides, in- 
ter alia, that a charitable or religious trust or institution will 
be denied exemption from tax if the funds belonging to it are 
invtrsicd, or continue to remain invested, during the previous 
year in any concern in which the author or founder thereof or 
substantial contributor to it or their relative has a substantial 
interest. This condition should not operate when such an in- 
vestment itself forms a part of the initial corpus of the trust. 

179. The term ’substantial portion’, used in section 13 of 
the Income-tax Act, 1961 should be so defined as to mean 
any property or income exceeding one thousand rupees and 
the term ’substantial contribution’ used in the said section 
should be defined as an amount exceeding five per cent of 
the corpus of the trust. Further, persons mentioned in sec- 
tion 13(3) of the Income-tax Act, 1961 should also include a 
trustee and his relatives and the term ’relative’ should also 
include relatives through marriage. 

180. Section 12 of the Income-tax Act, 1961 may be 
amended to provide that the benefit of tax exemption in 
respect of income received by way of voluntary contributions 
will be available only to charitable and religious trusts which 
enure wholly for the benefit of the public. Further, it may be 
provided that the voluntary contributions received by 
religious and charitable trusts will be treated as income of 
such trusts for the purpose of section 11 and 13 of the 
Income-tax Act, 1%1. However, voluntary contributions in 
the nature of endowments or for specific projects related to 
the objects of the trust may be allowed to be accumulated or 
set apart. 

181. The law may be suitably amended to provide that 
exemption under sections 11 and 12 of the lncome-t.ix Act, 
1961 will be available to trusts created before 1st day of 
April, 1962 if they conform to the requirements of the law as 
applicable to trusts created after 31-3-l%2. The period for 
effecting the necessary changes may be fixed at two years 
from the date of amendment of the law in this behalf. As 
some mixed trusts may have to be split up for this purpose, a 
suitable machinery may be set up by the Government to ef- 
fect a smooth change over. 

182. There is a strong case for having an all India legisla- 
tion for the purpose of controlling and regulating the work- 
ing of various public charitable and religious trusts in India. 
Apart from the provisions contained in the draft Dill, which 
was introduced in the Parliament in 1968 for this purpose 
(but which lapsed with the dissolution of the Lok Sabha in 
1970), such legislation should contain some further provi- 
sions. The Government should have the power to nominate 
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one or more trustees in the case of a trust wth income ex- 
ceeding rupees fifty thousand per annum, notwithstanding 
the terms of the trust deed. There should also be a provision 
against the continuance of the same persons as trustees on 
the geneming body of a trust. The number of life trustees in 
any public trust should not exceed 25 per cent of the total 
strength of its trustees. As regards other trustees, the prin- 
ciple of rotation should be introduced so that one-third retire 
e%"ery five jears. No trustee should be eligible for re- 
appointment more than once. Further, there should be yet 
another provision to ensure that the number of trustees who 
arc close relatives of the founder(s) of a trust, docs not at 
any time exceed 25 per cent of the total strength of the 
trustees. These provisions should be made applicable even to 
the existing trusts. 

Measures to check avoidance of wealth-tax 

183. Sub-clause (iii) of clause (a) of section -Ifl) of the 
Wealth-tax Act, 1957, (which corresponds to clause (v) of 
section 64(1) of the income-tax Act, 1961) should also be 
amended to cover indirect transfer of assets. 

184. There is another type of diversion where a parent- 
in-law or paternal grandparent transfers assets directly or in- 
directly, otherwise than for adequate consideration, to the 
daughter-in-law, or minor grandchild, as the case may be, for 
his or her immediate or deferred benefit. A suitable provi- 
sion may be made in the Wcabb-tax Act for the inclusion of 
the value of such transferred assets in the net wealth of the 
parent-in-law or paternal grandparent, as the case may be. 

185. In the matter of valuation of unquoted shares, the 
wealth-tax rule in this behalf tilts the scale in favour of the 
shareholder. According to this rule, the value is determined, 
subject to certain adjustments on account of dividends 
declared, with reference to the book value of the assets and 
liabilities as reflected in the balance-sheet. This rule com- 
pletely bars revaluation of immovable properties held as as- 
sets by the company. It is common knowledge that closely- 
held companies owning huge immovable properties in big 
cities show only the depreciated value of such properties in 
their balance-sheet though their market value is, in fact, 
several limes the book value. The position in this behalf 
should be reviewed, and for the purposes of valuation of 
shares of closely-held companies, the rule should be revised 
to provide revaluation of immovable properties held by such 
companies - other than as their business premises - so as to 
bring the value of such properties upto their fair market 
value, taking into account, inter alia, their actual yield. 

186. The valuation of immovable properties once 
adopted after due enquiry should remain unchanged for a 
period of five years, except for additions, alterations and im- 
provements. 

187. Any change in the basis of levy of wealth-tax from 
'market value’ to 'cost price’ of an asset is not favoured. 

Measures to check avoidance of gift-lax and estate duly 

188. The Wealth-tax Act, 1957 and the Gift-tax Act, 1958 
may be suitably amended to provide that a gift made by any 
person by means of book entries alone will not be recognised 
as a valid gift unless it is accompanied by physical transfer of 
cash. 


189. Gifts made by a person from year to year should be 
aggregated. Gifts upto a total amount of rupees one 
thousand in a year may, however, be exempted. Additionally, 
individual gifts upto Rs.200 per donee may be ignored. Gifts 
made in any year should be taxed by applying the rate ap- 
propriate to the slab in which, after aggregation, the gifts 
made in a particular year fall. ITiis provision should be made 
prospecthe to avoid unnecessary hardship. 

190. The principle of aggregation of gifts should be ex- 
tended further so as to achieve complete integration with es- 
tate duty. For this purpose, the principal value of the estate 
passing on death should be aggregated with the taxable gifts 
made during life-time. The estate duty will first be calculated 
on this aggregate amount, subject to such exemptions as may 
be available at the time, and then credit allowed for the pft- 
lax paid during life-time. 

TA.X ARREARS 

Introductory 

191. Tax arrears have been a chronic problem with the 
Department and have of late assumed serious proportions. 
The magnitude of the problem of arrears in our country 
seems to have no parallel elsewhere. 

192. The measures taken so far for tackling the problem 
of tax arrears seem to have made no significant dent on the 
bard core of the problem. The trouble is deep rooted and 
calls for some radical remedies. 

Causes of Arrears 

193. The main causes of tax arrears are as follows: 

(a) Treating as arrears amounts not due for collection, 
demands relating to protecthe assessments as also dis- 
puted demand. 

(b) Unrealistic and over-pitched assessments. 

(c) Administrat'rve delays— late assessments, finalising impor- 
tant revenue cases towards the close of the financial year, 
completing assessments for several years together, delays 
in disposal of appeals, etc. 

(d) Administrative deficiency— frequent changes in jurisdic- 
tion, unscientific and cumbersome accounting and collec- 
tion procedures, shortage of personnel and lack of 
proper training and even the minimum equipment in col- 
lection and recovery wings, inadequate powers and in- 
adequate exercise of powers and lack of co-ordination 
among assessing, collection and recovery officers. 

(c) Factors beyond the control of the Department com- 
panies going into liquidation, assessccs leaving the 
country or becoming untraceable and asscssces alienat- 
ing assets. Heavy penalties and interests increase the ar- 
rears. 

(f) Slow progress of write off of irrecoverable arrears and 
scaling down of partially irrecoverable arrears. 

Remedial Measures 

194. The causes, though many and varied, are all linked 
to inadequacies of administration and inadequacies of law 
and procedure. The measures taken in the past have been 
palliathes for individual symptoms rather than a cure for the 
malady itself. 
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195. Where the asscssce does not honour the undertak- 
ing given at the time of grant of instalments, the Department 
should take a stiff attitude in the matter of realisation of ar- 
rears, 

196. The powers conferred oh the officers under the 
Second and niird Schedules to the Income-tax Act, 1961 
should be exercised with vigour and firmness. In particular, 
the powers of distraint should be exercised on a much wider 
scale than at present. All Income-tax Officers entrusted with 
collection duties may be authorised to effect distraint and 
sale of movable properties and Inspectors working under 
them may be authorised to execute distress warrants issued 
by them. 

197. It is difficult to appreciate the significance of the fre- 
quent collection and recovery drives said to have been 
launched at the behest of the Central Board of Direct Taxes 
when the collection and recovery units have not been 
provided with the requisite man-power. The Government 
should make a proper assessment of work-load in the collec- 
tion and recovery units. A proper balance should be ensured 
between the number of recovery and collection officers and 
the number of assessing officer. Further, additional provision 
should be made to clear the existing back-log of arrears. 

198. The field staff in the recovery units should be gven 
adequate training before' they are assigned duties. Only per- 
sons with an aptitude for such field work and possessing 
robust health should be selected for this type of work. As the 
field staff have to perform out-door duties, they should also 
be provided with uniforms. 

199. The ideal position would be to have accounting, col- 
lection and recovery under a separate hierarchy. However, 
for the present, at least till the back-log of arrears is cleared, 
recovery work, i.e., coercive collection on recovery certifi- 
cates, should be placed under a separate hierarchy. In bigger 
charges, recovery units should be placed under Assistant 
Commissioners (Rcccjvery) and Additional Commissioners 
(Recovety). In smaller charges, they should be with an Assis- 
tant Commissioner (Recovety), under the cjver-all supervi- 
sion of the Territorial Commissioner of Income-tax. 

200. The Inspecting Assistant Commissioners should be 
given training in management, and made responsible for the 
harmonious, co-ordinated and efficient working of the 
Income-tax offices. 

201. Recovety cannot be effective unless the field staff is 
on the move. Field staff in recovery units should be provided 
with adequate number of vehicles. 

202. Adequate storage facilities, including strong rooms 
and safes, should be provided and adequate arrangements 
made for the safe custody of distrained goods. The Depart- 
ment should make arrangements with the jail authorities for 
locking up of tax defaulters in civil prisons. Adequate funds 
should also be placed at the disposal of Tax Recovery Of- 
ficers to defray the expenses of defaulters’ stay in the civil 
lock-up. 

203. The Recovery units of the Income-tax Department 
should be provided with their own sepoys and havildats on 
^ lines of the Central Excise Department. The Intelligence 
Wing can also draw upon them in connection with searches 
and seizures. 

2CM. Officers and Inspectors on the work of recovery, 
searches and seizures should be provided with firearms. 

■205. A standing counsel competent in civil matters may 
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be appointed in every Commissioner’s charge to advise on 
issues raised in recovery proceedings. 

206. Write off and scaling down of irrecoverable or partially 
rectjverable demands has not kept pace with the case arising 
therefor. Any delay in the disposal of scaling down petitions 
not only results in irrecoverable demands being shown as ar- 
rears, but often holds up payment of taxes which are other- 
wise recoverable. 

207. It will be necessary to have a whole-time organisa- 
tion, at least for some years to deal with the matter if any sig- 
nificant progress is to be made in writing off and scaling 
down tax arrears which arc wholly or partly irrecoverable. A 
high-powered body may be set up within the Department ex- 
clusively to consider and decide cases of write off and scaling 
down of arrears where the amounts involved exceed Rs. one 
lakh. The Committee should consist of three Members in- 
cluding Member (Finance),if any, of the reconstituted Board. 
The Members should have status equal to the Members of 
Central Board of Direct Taxes. The Committee’s decision 
wrill be final and will not be questioned before any other ad- 
ministrative authority. The Committee should submit an an- 
nual report to the Government. 

208. In every case of scaling down, an affidavit regarding 
the assets of the defaulter should invariably be obtained and 
the agreement to scale down should provide that it shall be 
void if any undisclosed assets subsequently come to light. 

209. 'Die services of the Intelligence Wng should be req- 
uisitioned in appropriate cases to uncover secret assets of the 
defaulters. Rewards upto 20 per cent of the value of the as- 
sets may be given to informers in respect of information 
leading to discovery of undisclosed assets of defaulters. The 
names of defaulters and the offer of rewards should be 
widely publicised. In all worthwhile cases, the defaulters 
should also be sent to jail before proposing write off of the 
arrears outstanding against them as irrecoverable. 

210. It is equally necessary that ways and means are 
devised to ensure that tax demands do not fall into arrears in 
future. The rate of interest chargeable or payable under the 
various provisions of the direct tax laws should be increased 
from 9 per cent per annum to 12 per cent per annum. This 
works out to one per cent per month and would incidentally 
facilitate calculations. 

211. Interest should be levied under the various provi- 
sions of the direct tax laws for each completed month and on 
round sums in multiples of Rs.lOO. 

212. The law need not be made more complicated by 
proirision of discounts for prompt payment of tax and levies 
for delayed payments. 

213. Interest on moneys borrowed for payment of taxes 
should be allowed as a deduction in computing taxable in- 
come. This -would help the Department in collecting 
revenue, including arrears, and would be an added justifica- 
tion for levying heavy penalties in cases of continuing 
defaults. 

214. Interest on refunds due as a result of appeals etc., 
should be allowed from the date the disputed demand was 
originally paid. 

215. Pixjviso to Section 22 1(1) of the Income-tax 
Act, 1961, which necessitates giving the defaulter a reasonable 
opportunity of being heard before he is penalised, may be 
deleted. A similar requirement for levy of penalty under Sec- 
tion 140A(3) for default in payment of tax due on self- 
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assessment should also be dropped. Hcm-cver, the clause 
relating to liability to penalty without further notice may be 
printed in bold letters on the demand notice itself. This 
should serve as sufficient notice to the tax-payer. The 
Income-tax Officer should be enabled to cancel the penalty 
order by way of rectification wherever it is established to his 
satisfaction that payment had already been made, by adjust- 
ment or otherwise, on or before the due date. 

216. The first penalty for short delays should not exceed 
10 per cent of the tax payable but not paid. 

217. The Department should make greater use of powers of 
sending tax defaulters to civil prison. 

218. The law may be suitably amended to authorise 
prosecution of tax defaulters. The Department should 
launch criminal prosecutions in flagrant cases of default in 
payment of taxes. 

219. Tax Recovery Officers may, in the first instance, be 
authorised to order suspension of business, other than in- 
dustrial undertakings, as a mode of recovery of out-standing 
taxes. Recourse may also be taken to appoint recehets in 
suitable cases, including industrial undertakings. 

220. The law may be suitably amended to create an 
automatic lien on properties, movable and immovable, of the 
tax-payer in favour of the revenue on the lines of provisions 
contained in the US. law. The lien should be operative from 
the date any demand is raised against the tax-payer till the 
time the fiability is finally liquidated. 

221. A statutory provision may be made empowering the 
income-tax authorities to levy a provisional attachment on 
the assets of a tax-payer, whose case is under investigation 
for tax fraud, even before a tax demand is actually raised 
against him. 

222. Properties transferred directly or indirectly, other- 
wise than for adequate consideration, by an individual to his 
spouse or a minor child may be made liable to attachment 
and sale for the purpose of recovering tax dues of such in- 
dividual. Similar liability may also be extended to properties, 
directly or indirectly transferred, otherwise than for adequate 
consideration, by a parent-inriaw to a daughter-in-law or by a 
paternal grand-parent to a minor grand-child. 

223. The undisputed portion of the tax should be paid 
before an appeal to the Appellate Assistant Commissioner of 
Income-tax is filed. The Appellate Assistant Commissioner 
should have the power to waive this requirement in ap- 
propriate cases for reasons to be recorded in writing. 

224. .The power to grant stay of disputed tax should vest 
in the Appellate Assistant Commissioner and not the 
Income-tax Officer. 

225. The law may be amended so that the time limit for 
filing an appeal is extended beyond the last date for payment 
of tax. 

226. Revenue matters in respect of which adequate 
remedies are provided in the rcspeclnr statutes themselves 
should be excluded from the purview of Article 226 of the 
Cbnstitution. 

227. The provisions relating to deduction of tax at source 
may be extended to-cover payment of royalties, rents, profes- 
sional fees and commission, including insurance commission, 
made by all persons other than individuals and Hindu un- 
divided famflies, and all payments of prizes in lotteries and 
crosswxtrd puzzles and race winnings. However, lottery prize 
money, royalties, prizes in crossword puzzles and race win- 


nings upto Rs.1,000 at a time, and payment of rents, profes- 
sional fees and commission upto Rs. 400 at a time, may be 
exempted from such deduction. The rate of deduction 
should be 33 per cent in the case of prizes in lotteries, 
crossword puzzles, race winnings and royalties, and 10 per 
cent in the case of other payments. 

228. The law may be amended to provide that tax at the 
rate of 3 per cent of the amount billed by a contractor in 
respect of any contract granted by the Central Government, 
State Government, local authority, a public sector undertak- 
ing or a company will be deducted from the payment made 
against such bill, unless the contractor furnishes a certificate 
from the Income-tax Officer that the tax may be deducted at 
any lower rate or nil rate. A contractor, not being an in- 
dividual or a Hindu undivided family, should be required to 
deduct tax at the rate of 2 per cent from any payment made 
by him to a sub-contractor where the total value of the sub- 
contract exceeds RsS,000. 

229. Extending the provisions of Section 194A of the 
Income-tax Act so as to require individuals and Hindu un- 
divided families to deduct tax from interest is not favoured. 

230. Levy of both interest and penalty for defaults in 
deducting tax at source and paying it to the credit of the 
Government is justified. Wierc the default amounts to 
cheating the Exchequer, criminal prosecution is also a must. 
No changes in the existing law are, therefore, necessary. On 
the other hand, the Government should resort to criminal 
prosecutions more frequently for improving the general level 
of compliance. . 

231. To ensure stricter control, all tax-payers while 
making their owm returns of income should certify that tax 
has been deducted in accordance with the law, wherever due, 
from salaries, interest, dividends, etc, paid by them. They 
should show the amount of tax deducted and the dates when 
it was paid into the treasuiy in a schedule, to be provided for 
the purpose, in the form of return of income. 

Persons who are required to deduct tax at source should 
enclose with the returns of deduction of tax the additional 
foil of challan which will be available to them when the four- 
foil challan system recommended for use in the payment of 
ail types of taxes is introduced. Similarly they should also be 
required by law to quote their permanent account number 
code in all the tax deduction certificates, challans and 
returns. 

232. The wx)ik relating to the processing of tax deduction 
returns, watching deduction and payment, and taking en- 
forcement action where needed, should be centralised in 
every Commissioner’s charge and entrusted to a senior of- 
ficer assisted by one or more officers and adequate staff, wfio 
should not have any other wort The officers should also 
have field staff to make surprise checks !o verify compliance 
with the requirements of the law relating to deduction of tax 
at source. A centralised register of all persons liable to 
make deductions of tax at source should be maintained so as 
to ensure compliance. The permanent account numbers, 
when introduced, should be made use of in maintaining such 
a register and in co-relating the deductions made by the 
payers to the tax credits claimed by the payees.- Eventually 
such co-relation could be done by computers. In the mean- 
time, a suitable system may be devised to test check that the 
credit claimed by the payees tallies with the amount 
deposited by the payer. The Internal Audit should also exer- 
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rise greater vigilance in checking this aspect. At the same 
time, the Department should publicise the tax-payers’ obliga- 
tions in the matter of deduction of tax at source etc. The 
Department can usefully prepare and distribute attractive 
brochures on the subject to make the public aware of their 
obligations. Further, in all cases where accounts are audited, 
the auditor should be under obligation to state in his report 
whether tax has been deducted at source, where due, and 
deposited to the credit of the Government in accordance with 
law. 

233. The provisions of self-assessment in the Income-tax 
Act as well as Wealth Tax Act should be made applicable to 
all cases irrespective of the amount of tax. The addi-tional 
challan foil from the four-foil challan, recommended for use 
in all types of tax payments, should be enclosed with the 
return of income. As an alternative, a crossed cheque drawn 
in favour of the Income-tax Department towards payment of 
lax due on self-assessment may be enclosed. In either case, 
.the fact of payment should be indicated in the appropriate 
cage to be provided for the purpose in the form of return of 
income. 

234. The penalty under Section 140 A(3) of the Income- 
tax Act, 1961 and Section 15 B(3) of the Wealth Tax Act, 
1957, for non-payment of tax on self-assessment should be 
two per cent of the tax due, which is not paid for every month 
of default. However, to avoid hardship to small tax-paycis, 
penalty proceedings need not be invoked as a matter of 
course where the amount payable on self-assessment docs 
not exceed Rs. 500 or the shortfall in payment does not 
exceed Rs. 200. 

235. Provisions of Section 179 of the Income-tax Act may 
be amplified to cover all private companies and not merely 
those in liquidation, and personal liability to tax should in 
addition to the directors extend to any major shareholder 
who, along with the shares held by or for the benefit of his 
spouse and minor children, holds not less than 20 per cent of 
the equity shares of the company. 

2^. Sections 137 and 516 of the Companies Act may be 
amended to provide that the receiver or liquidator should 
report to the Registrar of Companies the fact of his having 
duly notified the Income-tax Officer under Section 178 of 
the Income-tax Act. The Company law should also provide 
that every company which intends to go into voluntary liqui- 
dation should notify the fact to the Income-tax Officer at the 
time when notices arc issued to the shareholders in this be- 
half. 


237. Provision should be made requiring the Registrar to 
notify the Income-tax Officer concerned before taking final 
action under Section 560 of the Companies Act to strike off 
the name of a company. 

238. The scope of Section 189(3) of the Income-tax Act 
should be extended to coyer the liability of the partners for 
t« on the share of profits of the dissolved firm to the extent 
the amount could have been retained under Section 182(4) of 
the Income-tax Act. 


239. Section 73(5) of the Estate Duty Act, 1953 may 
suitably amended to provide for recovery of duty on the lii 
of the provisions in the Income-tax Act, 1961. 

240. Government should enter into comprehensive 
treaties with other countries which should include a provisi 
lor mutual assistance in the matter of recovciy of taxes. 

241. The Department should give wider publicity to a 


tions of properties belonging to influential persons. 

242. A provision in the Income-tax Act to make Income- 
tax officials liable to judicial proceedings for wilfully making 
a false and vexatious assessment is not favoured. As recom- 
mended by the Administrative Reforms Commission, the 
Commissioners and Inspecting Assistant Commissioners 
should impress on the assessing officers that over-assessment 
would be noted as a defect indicating want of judgment and a 
sense of proportion. In addition to making adverse com- 
ments in the confidential character rolls, departmental action 
should be taken against officers who persist in making un- 
reasonably over-pitched assessments. 

243. The law should authorise the Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner to call for the records of a case on his own 
motion, or on a reference by the Income-tax Officer, or on a 
petition made by the assessee, before an assessment is 
finalised, and issue such directions as he considers fit in the 
circumstances of the case for completion of the assessment. 
The direction given will be legally binding on the Income-tax 
Officer. The law should provide for an opportunity to the 
assessee of being heard by the Inspecting Aissistant Commis- 
sioner before any directions prejudicial to him are issued. 
An explanation may be added to the effect that for this pur- 
pose, mere directions as to the lines on which investigation 
should proceed, or directions which do not result in enhanc- 
ing any addition proposed by the Income-tax Officer shall 
not be deemed to be prejudicial to the assessee. 

244. There should be a provision in the law requiring the 
Income-tax Officer to send .a draft assessment order to the 
assessee to start with, in all cases where the additions or dis- 
allowances proposed to be made in an assessment under Sec- 
tion 143(3) exceed in the aggregate Rs. 25,000. Where the 
tax-payer objects to the assessment being made on the basis 
of the draft order, he should intimate his objections within 7 
days to the Inspecting Assistant COmmissfoner who will, after 
hearing the assessee and the Income-tax Officer, pass the 
final order of assessment himself. For this purpose, the In- 
specting Assistant Commissioner should have the power to 
accept, reduce, or enhance the income proposed in the draft 
order. 

245. Any further reduction in the time limit for making 
assessments under the Income- tax Act is at present not con- 
sidered necessary. The Wealth Tax Act and Gifts-Tax Act 
may be amended to prescribe a statutory time limit of two 
years from the end of the assessment year. In the case of Es- 
tate Duly Act, the period of limitation for completion of as- 
sessment should be four years from the end of the financial 
year in which the proceedings are commenced. However, the 
period of limitation for commencement of estate duty 
proceedings should be enhanced from 5 years to 8 years as 
for income-tax. 

246. Making hurried assessments in the last few months 
of the year is neither fair to the assessee nor to the revenue 
and deserves to be condemned strongly. Income-tax Officers 
handling major revenue cases should be required to plan 
their programme of work in advance. As far as possible, the 
large revenue yielding cases included in the programme may 
be disposed of by the end of January each year. The 
programme should be approved by the Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner, who should ensure that it is strictly adhered 
to. 

247. The problem arising from several years’ assessments 
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being completed together will disappear once the backlog of 
assessments is cleared. 

248. The build-up of arrear demands pending disposal of 
appeals will get reduced when the various recommendations 
intended to reduce the area of disputes and to expedite 
settlement of disputes in important cases are implemented. 

249. The recommendations made in the Chapter on Tax 
Administration for streamlining the administrative set-up will 
eliminate or substantially reduce delays in issue of notices of 
demand, in carrying out adjustments or rectifications, in 
giving effect to appeal orders, etc, all of which tend to ag- 
gravate the position of tax arrears. Prompt issue of refunds 
will help to build up the morale of tax-payers and will create 
the requisite atmosphere for better compliance in the matter 
of payment of taxes as well. 

250 . Arrears also result from unsatisfactory accounting 
procedures, frequent changes in jurisdiction and greater em- 
phasis on assessment work than on collection work. The ac- 
counting procedure and pattern of jurisdiction suggested in 
the Chapter on Tax Administration will take care of the first 
two. Functionalisation will take care of the third. 

251. For eliminating the amounts which are not yet due 
for collection from the amount shown as arrears, the arrears 
of tax should be accounted for as on 1st July of the year in- 
stead of 1st April. 

252. A provision in law to authorise tax-payers to 
withhold disputed taxes unilaterally is not favoured. Dis- 
puted demands which have been stayed should, however, be 
altogether excluded while reporting arrears. A similar proce- 
dure should be followed in respect of demands raised as a 
result of protective assessments. 

EXEMPTIONS AND DEDUCTIONS 

Introductory 

253. In a wider sense, all deductions, whether they arc al- 
lowed in the process of computation of the gross total in- 
come or wealth, or in determining the net taxable income or 
wealth, and all types of rebates, reliefs, abatement of tax, or 
tax credit, arc only different modes of providing exemption 
from tax. 

254. Most of the exemptions arc based on sound ration- 
ale and are intended to achieve clearcut economic or social 
goals. These cannot be given up merely for achieving 
simplicity in the tax laws. 

255. In reviewing the existing exemptions the need to ac- 
cord greater recognition to the social aims and aspirations of 
the people as also the need for rapid economic growth and 
for enlargement of job opportunities have been kept in mind. 

256. It is not desirable to limit the benefits of exemptions 
in the tax laws to the less privileged classes only. Certain 
ceilings have already been provided, wherever necessary, to 
ensure that undue advantage of the tax concessions is not 
derived by tax-payers in higher income brackets. 

257. Any attempt to consolidate the various exemptions 
into an omnibus allowance would make them highly inelastic 
and self-defeating. 

258. It is not a practical proposition to link the grant of 
incentives to the efficient performance of industry. 

259. Taxation can no longer be considered as a mere 
device for raising resources. It is an important tool for the 


development of economy and for implementing economic 
and social policies in a variety of ways. However, there is 
need for periodical review of fiscal measures to assess their 
effectiveness and utility. 

Review of Existing Exemptions, Deductions, etc. 

260. Agricultural income should be aggregated with the 
other income liable to income-tax and taxed in the manner 
indicated in the Chapter on Black Money and Tax Evasion. 

261. Casual and non-recurring receipts should be taxed in the 
manner and to the extent recommended in the Chapter on 
Tax Avoidance. 

262. It is not feasible to extend the present tax conces- 
sions available to foreign technicians to those who work as 
professionals or on job work basis. 

263. Raising of the ceiling of Rs. 24,000 for exemption in 
respect of gratuity payments is not favoured. 

264. Where the house rent paid by a self-employed in- 
dividual, living in a town notified in this behalf by the 
Government, is in excess of 10 per cent of his gross total in- 
come, a deduction should be allowed in computing his total 
income, in respect of such excess, subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 300 per month or 15 per cent of the gross total income, 
whichever is less. No distinction need be made for this pur- 
pose between furnished and unfurnished accommodation. 
The deduction should be restricted only to an individual who 
does not own any house property himself and whose spouse, 
minor children or the Hindu undivided family of which he is 
a member, does not own any house property either. 

265. The present circular of the Board on the subject of 
scrutiny of actual expenses out of special allowances exempt 
under Section 10(14) of the Income-tax Act, should be 
withdrawn. Instead, instructions should be issued to officers 
to occasionally check such cases to see that the allowance has 
actually been spent. Normally, such check should be con- 
fined to allowances of more than Rs. 50 per day. 

266. Exemption available in respect, of the income of 
provident and superannuation funds under section 10(25) of 
the Income-tax Act may be extended to income of gratuity 
funds also. 

267. The exemption allowed by Section 27 (10) of the 
Income-tax Act in resjject of income from livestock breeding, 
poultry and dairy farming may be withdrawn. In order to en- 
sure that small assessees are not hard hit, such income 
should be includible in the total income only if it exceeds Rs. 
3,000 in the aggregate. 

268. In computing salary income, the allowance for books 
may be raised to Rs. 1,000 from the present limit of Rs. 500. 

269. The present deduction of Rs. 200 p.m. allowable to 
an employee owning and using a car for the purpose of his 
employment, and not in receipt of a conveyance allowance, 
should be raised to Rs.250 p.m. The allowance admissible to 
employees, other than car owners, has been increased 
recently. 

270. The deduction admissible under Section 16(ii) of the 
Income-tax Act in respect of entertainment allowance may be 
withdrawn. 

271. Self-occupation benefit in respect of an additional 
house should be admissible only if the two houses are 
situated at different stations. 

272. The deduction for repairs in computing income 
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ftom property should continue to be one-sixth of the annual 
letting value. However, the law may be amended to restrict 
the allowance to the actual amount spent on repairs in cases 
where the claim exceeds Rs. 1,000. Where any part of the 
deduction is disallowed for the reason that the amount has 
not been spent, it should be carried forward and allowed in 
any of the following five years to the extent the actual expen- 
diture incurred on repairs in such year exceeds the admissible 
allowance for that year. 

273. Development rebate has outlived its utility and has 
been rightly withdrawn. 

274. The Government may consider the following, among 
othcis, for purposes of amortisation: 

(a) Lump sum payments for technical know-how, 

(b) Erpenditurc on ’amalgamation’ or ’merger’ of companies; 

(c) Administrative expenses incurred before the commence- 
ment of business, 

275. A specific provision in the law may be made to per- 
mit deduction, in the computation of income from business 
or profession, of all expenses pertaining to income-tax ap- 
peals, revisions and references. 

276. Any amendment to the law for allowing wealth tax 
as an admissible deduction in computing the taxable income 
is not favoured. 

277. For the purpose of computing capital gains relating 
to Hindu undivided family property which was previously the 
property of an individual, a provision similar to that con- 
tained in Section 49(1) may be made to define the cost in 
Such cases as the cost to the individual who converted the 
property into family property plus the cost of improvrements 
thereto, 

278. Fees paid to aulhoii-scd representatives for conduct- 
ing income-tax proceedings, including appeals, revisions and 
references, may be allowed as deduction in computing in- 
come from all sources. 

279. Extension of the higher limits prescribed under Sec- 
tion SOC for authors, playwrights, artists, mtisicians and ac- 
tors to cover individuals in other professions is not favoured. 

250. Policies for deferred annuity with cash option 
should be disqualified from deduction under Section 80C of 
the Incomc-l.ixAct. 

251. TTic scheme of allowing deduction in respect of 
premia paid for securing retirement annuity may be extended 
to cover all individuals engaged in business, profession or 
vocation, whether as proprietors or in partnership. 

The deduction in rxuqtcct of eligible donations under 
Scrtion EOG both for companies and others should be 
uniformly fixed at 50 per cent. 

2^. The deduction under Section 80H in case of new in- 
drictrf “''''"'aVings employing displaced persons may be 

iS4. The deduction under Section 80t of the Income-tax 
< ct m respect of the profits of priority industries may be 
cbolished. 

n ^ ^'“riher liberalisation of the provisions of Section 80 
of the Lncomc-tax Act so ns to exempt all income derived 
rom foreign sourres in consideration of services rendered 
ahre^ is not considered neces-sary. 

Co-operative sodclits should be subjected to com- 
ptny^tes of lax on their assessable income. 

.J“. '■ exemption of dividends from co-operative 
- fcs from levy of lax may be ■withdrawn. Instead, 
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dividends from cooperalKe societies may be considered on 
par with dividends from companies and allowed such benefit 
as may be admissible under Section SOL of the Income-tax 
Act. 

288. The provisions of Section 80QQ of the Income-tax 
Act may be amended so as to restrict the deduction to only 
those cases where no subsidy is received. 

289. Deduction should be allowed at ptogresswely 
diminishing rates ranging from 25 per cent to 5 percent from 
the professional income of authors, playwrights, painters and 
sculptois derived from Indian sources as well. 

290. Any general increase in the wealth tax exemption 
limit is not favoured. 

291. Amounts invested by a person in his own business 
carried on by him as proprietor or in partnership may be ex- 
empted from wealth tax, subject to the limits laid down in 
Section 5(1A) of the Wealth Tax Act. Further, the restne- 
tion of six months in Section 5(3) of the Wealth Tax Act is 
unnecessary and maybe deleted. 

292. Tlie exemption under Section 5(1) (iv) of the 
Wealth Tax Act should be available only in respect of 
property used exclusively by the assessec for his residential 
purposes. As an added incentive, newly constructed residen- 
tial houses may be exempted for a period of 5 years even if 
the property is let out. The value of such let out residential 
property together with the value of self-occupied residential 
property will be exempted upto a total amount of Rs. one 
lakh. 

293. The basic exemption slab should be available to all 
taxpayers irrcspcctwe of the size of their net wealth. 

294. The proviso to Section 5(1) (v) of the Wealth Tax Act 
may be deleted, but the exemption may be made available 
only to the author or inventor himself and not to any other 
person who acquires the patent or copyright by inheritance, 
contract or otherwise. 

295. Qausc (xx) of Section 5(1) of the Wealth Tax Act 
may be amended so as to make the exemption in respect of 
initial issue of equity share capital of certain companies avail- 
able for a period of five years from the date of allotment of 
shares. The exemption may be continued beyrond 31st May, 
1971. 

296. Qause (iii) of Section 5(1) of the Gift Tax Act ex- 
empting from gift-tax certain savings certificates may be 
deleted. 

297. The exemption under Section 33(l)(h) of the Estate 
Duty Act in respect of moneys payable under a life insurance 
policy effected by the deceased on his life may be raised from 
Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000. 

298. The word ’female’ occurring in Section 33(l)(k) of 
the Estate Duly Act may be omitted. 

299. The exemption in respect of a residential house un- 
der Section 33(I)(n) of the Estate Duty Act may be re- 
scinded. Instead, it is desirable to raise the basic exemption 
limit for estate duty. 

300. Froperty of all civil servants killed in the perfor- 
mance of their duty may be exempted from estate duly. 

301. The basic exemption limit for estate duly may 
raised to Rs. 2 lakhs from the present Rs. 50,000. 

Sogjteslions for Additional Inrtntivfs 

302. A National Dcvxiopraent Fund should be cstab- 
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lished to which all tax-payers, other than companies, may 
contribute on a voluntary basis. It may be made clear that 
the Fund will be earmarked for utilisation by Government on 
development projects only. The contribution to the Fund in 
any financial year should be subject to a ceiling of 10 per cent 
of the gross total income of the tax-payer or Rs.20,000, 
whichever is less. A percentage of the contribution should be 
allowed as a deduction in computing the total income in the 
same way as under Section 80C of the Income-tax Act,1961, 
in respect of contributions to a provident fund or payments 
towards life insurance premia, viz. 100 per cent of the first 
Rs. 1,000 of the qualifying amount, 50 percent of the next Rs. 
4,000 and 40 per cent of the balance. However, this deduc- 
tion should be in addition to that admissible at present under 
Section 80C of the Act. 

The contributions to the Fund will be blocked for a 
period of 7 years. The amount on repayment after 7 years 
will not be liable to tax. The rate of interest may be not less 
than 4-1/2 per cent, but the interest may be subject to 
income-tax. As an added incentive, the investment in the 
Fund may be exempted from wealth tax also. 

303. Credit facilities may be allowed to tax-payers by the 
nationalised banks against the collateral security of their 
deposits in the National Development Fund within the 
framework of the credit policy as laid down by the Reserve 
Bank of India from time to time. 

304. The scheme envisaged in para 303 above would help 
in mobilising the much-needed resources without causing any 
undue strain on the tax-payers’ purse or the revenues and 
without placing any excessive burden on the administration. 

305. Re-introduction of relief in any form in respect of 
earned income is not favoured. 

306. Any enlargement of the existing concession in 
respect of self-occupied property is not considered necessary. 
At the same lime, there is no justification for withdrawing it 
cither. 

307. A deduction of Rs5,000 may be allowed under 
Chapter VI A of the Income-Tax Act, in addition to the basic 
exemption, to a registered medical practitioner who practices 
in rural areas and does not have a clinic in any urban area. 

308. For encouraging industrialisation of back-ward areas, 
a concession in the form of accelerated depreciation equal to 
one and one half limes the amount of depreciation which 
would otherwise have been allowable, may be pven to tax- 
payers who establish new industrial units in notified areas, in 
respect of their fixed assets. 

309. Tax rebate ranging from 5 per cent to 10 per cent of 
the tax payable may be allowed to an assessee in respect of 
income derived from a labour-oriented industrial unit newly- 
set up after a specified date. The rebate should be available 
for a period of 5 years beginning from the year in which the 
operations commence. 

310. Incentives suggested for employment oriented in- 
dustries, a lower capital levy in the case of small companies 
and the recommendation made for deduction of distributed 
profits should take care of the small-scale industries and no 
additional measures arc considered necessary. 

311. A Reconstruction and Stabilisation Reserve Fund 
may be established to which all companies may contribute 
upto a maximum of 10 per cent of their gross total income. 
The contributions will be allowed to be deducted in arriving 
at the total income of the companies for tax purposes. To be 


eligible for deduction the deposits may be made at any time 
during the account year or within six months of the close of 
the account year. The Government will pay interest of 6 per 
cent per annum on these deposits and the amount of interest 
will be subject to tax. Unlike the National Development 
Fund for the non-corporate sector, no overdraft facilities will 
be allowed on the security of these deposits. The companies 
will be free to withdraw at any time upto 50 per cent of the 
deposits for current repairs to buildings or plant and 
machinery, and for research, but the amount withdrawn shall 
be deemed to be income of the year in which it is withdrawn. 
The remaining 50 per cent of the deposits will remain 
blocked for a period of 5 years during which no withdrawals 
will be permitted. After 5 years, the amount may be 
withdrawn with the approval of the Government for expan- 
sion and development purposes only, including employees' 
housing. The amount of withdrawal will not be subjected to 
lax as income but will be deducted from the cost of assets for 
purposes of depreciation. The deposits in the Fund will not, 
however, be exempt from the capital levy suggested in para 
5.89. 

312. An incentive by way of a tax rebate may be allowed 
to companies, engaged in the manufacture or production of 
specified goods, to reward additional productivity, i.e., in- 
creased utilisation of installed capacity and increased produc- 
tion. The rebate may be in the form of a deduction ranging 
from 5 to 10 per cent of the tax payable for every 10 per cent 
increase in output. For this purpose, suitable norms may be 
evolved by competent authorities for each industry/unit and 
these maybe announced well in advance. 

313. In the case of small companies with paid up capital 
not exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs, distributed profits upto 8 per cent 
of the paid-up capital or Rs. 25,000, whichever is less, may be 
totally exempted from tax by showing the same to be 
deducted in computing the total income. In the case of com- 
panies with paid up capital exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs distributed 
profits upto 8 per cent of the paid up capital should be taxed 
at the rate of 30 per cent. To prevent avoidance of tax by 
companies enlarging their capital base by issue of bonus 
shares, the bonus share capital should be excluded for this 
purpose. 

314. Section 104 of the Income-Tax Act relating to com- 
pulsory distribution of dividends may be omitted. 

315. All domestic companies, ,r^clher public or private, 
widely-held or closely-held, and industrial or non-industrial 
should be taxed at a uniform rate of 55 per cent. 

316. The existing distinction in the matter of rate of tax 
applicable to widely-held companies with' income not exceed- 
ing Rs. 50,000 and others may be done away with, and both 
taxed at the rate of 55 per cent. 

317. Surtax on companies should be abolished. 

318. A tax on capital of companies may be introduced. 
Such a tax may be imposed with reference to the valuation 
date as defined in the Wealth Tax Act, 1957. The capital for 
this purpose may be defined as ’owned’ and ’borrowed’ capi- 
tal of companies and such a tax may be fixed at a general flat 
rate of 1 per cent; a differential treatment in the form of 
either a basic exemption or a lower tax rate may be 
prescribed for small companies. Even public sector com- 
panies should be brought within the purview of such a tax, 
though it might only mean transfer of the amount from one 
pocket to another of the Government. 
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The term ’owned capital’ may be defined for this purpose 
as paid-up capital of the company and reserves, other than 
reserves for specific contingent liabilities. The term 
’borrowed capital’ should be defined as an amount calculated 
at eight times the net interest paid by the company towards 
borrowings during the year. 

New industrial companies may be exempted from the 
capital levy for a period of five years from the date of their 
incorporation. 

T,SX ADMINISTRATION 

Introductory 

319. Shortcomings in tax administration can frustrate 
c^en the best of tax policies. The recommendations on lax 
administration will have to receive precedence if the 
measures suggested in the other Chapters are to yield the 
desired results. 

320. The ills that beset the tax administration are many 
and it is hardly surprising that both tax evasion and tax ar- 
rears have assumed menacing proportions. 

321. Though additions to the numerical strength at 
various levels have been made from time to time, they were 
not commensurate with the increased work-load. 

.. 322. Without certain basic changes in its set-up and 
methods, the tax administration will not be in a position to 
meet the challenge posed by the increasing number of la.x- 
pajers as also of tax dodgers and defaulters. 

Organisational Set-Up 

323. The Central Board of Direct Taxes, which is the 
creation of a statute, viz., the Centra! Board of Revenue Act, 
1963, should be reconstituted as an independent and 
autonomous Board with five Members including its Chair- 
man, but excluding Member (Finance), if any. The Chairman 
and Members should have the same status and draw, respec- 
tively, the same emoluments as a Secretary and Additional 
Secretaries to the Government of India and should be ap- 
pointed as a rule from among the personnel of the Income- 
tax Service. The Government should scrupulously respect its 
autonomy and independence and should refrain from giving 
any directions in individual cases, though it could issue direc- 
tions of a general nature. The Board will submit to the Par- 
liament an annua! report on the management and perfor- 
mance of the Department. 

324. The Central Board of Direct Taxes should not be a 
part of the Ministry of Finance. As it happens, the 
Secretariat officers function in an environment where they 
arc susceptible to political influences. It is of the highest im- 
portance that, in matters of taxation, the rule of law prevails 
strictly and impartially and there should be no outside in- 
fluence. The direct tax laws administration should be insu- 
lated from political pressures and the Government should 
publicly declare that by constituting an independent Board, 
they intend to respect its autonomy both in law and practice. 

325. The Central Board of Direct Ta.xes should or- 
dinarily act as a body on all matters of general imponance. 

326. A senior Member of the Central Board of Direct 
Ta.vcs should be made responsible for mallets relating to 
personnel. He should also be responsible for vigilance func- 


tions and administrative planning relating to both men and 
facilities. 

327. The Board should be given large financial powers by 
making a separate delegation of financial powers in respect 
of it on the lines of the P&T Board on its reorganization in 
1959. A procedure may also be evolved by which the Board 
is enabled to exercise its financial powers effectively. Such 
powers are absolutely necessary if the Board is to discharge 
adequately its responsibility of running the Department effi- 
ciently. 

328. Officers posted in the office of the Central Board of 
Direct Taxes should continue to draw special pay as at 
present. These officers should hold the posts on a fixed 
tenure of not more than five years. 

329. There is no case for abolishing the Directorate of 
Inspection altogether. 

330. A Member of the Central Board of Direct Taxes 
should be in direct charge of intelligence and investigation 
work. The Directorate of Inspection (Investigation) may be 
abolished. 

331. No changes are considered necessary in the set-up 
and functions of the Directorate of Inspection (Income-tax 
and Audit). 

332. The present Directorate of Inspection (Research, 
Statistics and Publication) should be split up into two distinct 
units, one a Directorate of Publications and Public Relations, 
and the other a Directorate of Research and Statistics. 

333. The Directorate of Publications and Public Rela- 
tions should be in charge of all publications required for the 
guidance of the officials and for the education of tax-payers. 
The Directorate should also arrange to produce material for 
effective tax-payer education on the lines recommended else- 
where in this report. 

334. As research and statistics arc inter-dependent, the 
two should be under one Directorate. The Directorate of 
Research and Statistics should be organised and developed as 
a Tax Research Institute within the Department. It should 
be headed by a person with requisite academic qualifications 
and research experience, and manned by persons having the 
necessary background and aptitude for research work, ir- 
respective of their seniority. Officers posted to the Institute 
should be retained there for a sufficiently long time to enable 
them to make a worthwhile contribution. 

335. There is wide scope for intelligent and useful 
research work relating to taxation. 

336. Specialised statistics maybe compiled for companies 
and issued separately, after making suitable changes in the 
statistical forms. Simplified statistics may be evolved for the 
large number of ’summary’ assessments of non-company as- 
sessccs that will be made on the basis of the returns. Statis- 
tics can be diversified in a variety of other ways to provide 
additional information. 

337. Modern methods of compilation and processing of 
statistics should be adopted, leading to computerised data 
processing so as to facilitate their publication soon after the 
close of the financial year. For this purpose, some officers of 
the Department may be deputed for training, and their serv- 
ices utilised for organising the work on sound and modern 
lines. To clear the backlog, the Department should seek the 
assistance of outside agencies and bring the work of compila- 
tion and publication of statistics up to date. 

33S. The O. & P. Division of the Board should be wound 
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up and insicad a separate Directorate should be created for 
carrying out organisation and methods studies and develop- 
ing organisational patterns and procedures to suit the chang- 
ing complexion of law and work, 

339. The Directorate of Organisation and Methods will 
be responsible for sj-stems and procedures analysis, job sur- 
veys, planning office layout, advising on equipments etc, 

340. This Directorate can assist in eliminating useless 
forms, reports and registers. No form, report or register 
should be introduced at any level without its approval. Fur- 
ther, it should give particular attention to the design and 
get-up of the forms and registers in use. 

341. The Directorate of Organisation and Methods 
should, on the basis of appropriate studies, prescribe realistic 
performance targets and formulate precise and accurate 
methods of judging output at all levels. 

342. The Directors in charge of the Directorates should, 
as at present, be of the rank of Commissioners and draw a 
special pay. Their duties involve specialist functions and 
their selection should be made on the basis of merit, rather 
than on the basis of seniority. The Deputy Directors and As- 
sistant Directors should similarly be selected on the basis of 
their background, qualifications and aptitude for particular 
type of work, rather than seniority. The special pay for them 
which is at present Rs. 150 and Rs. 75,shouId be raised to Rs. 
300 and Rs. 200 respectively. 

The designation of the Directors should be changed as 
Directors General and the Directorates themselves should be 
renamed as Directorate-General of Income-tax (Inspection 
and Audit), Directorate General of Income-tax (Publications 
and Public Relations), Directorate General of Income-tax 
(Research and Statistics) and Directorate-General of 
Income-Tax (Organisation and Methods). The Deputy 
Directors and Assistant Directors may also be redesignated 
as Deputy Directors General and Assistant Directors 
General respecthely. 

The staff in the Directorates should be selected from the 
Commissioners’ charges on the basis of their confidential 
rolls and they should be posted in the next higher grade in 
the Directorate on tenure basis and they should continue to 
be entitled to take departmental examinations for Inspectors 
and Income-tax Officers Qass II. 

343. The suggestion to create an intermediate level of 
authority between the Board and the Commissioners, desig- 
nated as Regional Commissioner, is not approved. 

344. Recently, the pressure of work on the Commissioner 
has been sought to be relieved by delegating some of their 
work to a new cadre of Additional Commissioners who func- 
tion as parallel authon'ties not subordinate to the Commis- 
sioners. The real remedy lies in increasing the number of 
Commissioners and creating smaller charges with the 
manageable workload. The Commissioners’ charges should 
be so reorganised and their number so increased that each 
Commissioner may have not more than 40 Income-tax Of- 
ficers under him. 

345. Since most of the States have more than one Com- 
missioner, headquarters of different Commissioners should 
be situated in different cities. 

346. City charges should remain joint as at present, with 
the senior Commissioner drawing special pay and being in 
charge of administration. Where necessary, he could be as- 
sisted by an Additional Commissioner. 


347. Each Commissioner should have only one Income- 
tax Officer at the headquarters to act as head of office and to 
attend to routine office administration only. In addition, the 
Commissioners will have expert staff assistance to enable 
them to give instructions in, and follow up, every prosecution 
case to its logical end. 

348. The Additional Commissioner should be administra- 
tively subordinate to the Commissioner so that he fits into 
the hierarchy, assumes authority over those below in the line 
and becomes responsible to those above. 

349. An Additional Commissioner may be entrusted with 
anyone of the following duties: 

(a) To be in charge of recovery of taxes; 

^) To assist senior Commissioners in city charges, where 

necessary, in administration; 

(c) To hear appeals against orders of assessment passed by 

Assistant Commissioners. 

350. An Inspecting Assistant Commissioner should not 
have more than 10 Income-tax Officers under him. 

351. The suggestion that all posts of Income-tax Officers 
Qass II should be converted into Qass I is not approved. 
What needs to be done is to classify jobs according to their 
importance and then assign cases to officers according to the 
degree of responsibility involved. 

352. Posts of Head Qerks and Supervisors which are 
open to unqualified Upper Division Clerks should be re- 
placed by posts of Inspectors (Supervision). The posts of In- 
spectors (Field) and Inspectors (Supervision) should be in- 
terchangeable. 

353. One-third of the present cadre strength of Upper 
Division Clerks may be up-graded to a higher cadre of Tax 
Assistants to be posted in companies circles and investigation 
circles in place of Upper Division Clerks. The post of Tax 
Assistant should be a selection post. 

354. Posts of Lower Division Qerks arc meant for 
routine duties and their cadre strength should be kept at a 
minimum. 

Personnel Policy 

355. Personnel policy is an integral part of any ad- 
ministratn’c system. There have been certain glaring 
anomalies and obvious inconsistencies in the policy hitherto 
followed by the Department in the matter of recruitment, 
promotions, job classifications, etc. 

356. With a view to ensuring that persons of high calibre 
may be recruited to the Service, the candidates who take the 
combined competitKx examination and opt for the Income- 
tax Service should also be required to take two additional 
papers as for the Indian Administrative Service and Indian 
Foreign Service. For the Income-tax Service, preference 
should be gnen to candidates with law and accountancy 
qualifications. 

357. The class II cadre in the Income-tax Department 
should be filled up cxclusnxly by promotion from the non- 
gazetted grades below. 

358. Direct recruitment to the grades of Inspector and 
Upper Division Qcrk should be made through a competilivT 
e.xamination open to graduates only. 

359. Merit and merit alone should be the criterion for 
appointment to higher posts and this principle should not 
■remain a mere theory but should be markedly evident in 
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practice. 

360. Utmost care has to be taken to ensure objectivity in 
assessing the performance of the officera and suitable addi- 
tional norms may also be evolved. 

361. All vacancies in the grade of Income-tax Officer 
Qass II should be filled up on the basis of merit by promot- 
ing qualified Inspectors, who have passed the departmental 
examination for Income-tax Officers. 

362. With immediate effect, the quota of promotions 
from Qass II to Qass I should be temporarily raised to 66- 
2/3 per cent till such time as all the surplus promotee officers 
in Class 1 including the recent ad hoc promotees arc ab- 
sorbed. In view of the suggested increase in quota, the 
neightage in seniority for promotee officers may be reduced 
to a period of 18 months. There should be no promotions to 
Class I till the present excess is fully absorbed. 

363. After the present excess has been absorbed, the 
quota should be revised to 66-2/3 per cent for direct recruits 
and 33-1/3 per cent for promotions. There should be two 
scales for Income-tax Officers Qass I, a senior scale and a 
junior scale, as in the Indian Administrative Service. Class 11 
officers should be eligible for promotion on the basis of 
merit to the senior scale in Qass I after 10 years of qualifying 
service. The number of promotions in each year rvill be so 
adjusted that the percentage of all promotee officers in the 
senior duty posts remains at 33-1/3 per cent. Such promoted 
officers will have their seniority in Class I (senior scale) with 
effect from the date of continuous appointment to Qass I, 
provided there is a vacancy in the prescribed quota of 
33-1 /3 per cent, of senior duty posts. 

364. Promotions to the grade of Assistant Commis- 
sioners, Additional Commissioners, Commissioners and 
Members of the Board should be made strictly according to 
merit. 

365. 20 per cent of the vacancies in the grade of Upper 
Division Qerks should be filled by promoting Lower Division 
Qerks, subject to availability of suitable candidates. The 
promotion should be on the basis of scniority-cum-fitness, 
subject to qualifying in a departmental test. 

366. Vacancies in the grade of Tax Assistants should be 
filled up entirely by promoting qualified Upper Division 
Qcrfcs on the basis of merit. 

367. 50 per cent of the vacancies in the Inspectors’ grade 
should be filled up on the basis of merit by promoting 
qualified Tax Assistants and Upper Division Qerks, who 
have passed the departmental examination for Inspectors. 
Steno graphers should also be allowed to take the 
departmental examination for Inspectors and those who 
qualify should be considered along with Upper Division 
Clerks and Tax Assistants for promotion as Inspectors. 

368. The need to be generous in the matter of pay scales 
assumes special significance in a revenue department where 
officers have to deal with wealthy and powerful tax-pajers 
and have to resist the temptations placed in their way. 

369. The pay scales of the Income-tax Service should be 
brought on par with tho.se of the Indian Administrative Serv- 
ice. The present Qass I scale for Income-tax Officers may be 
split up into a senior scale and a junior scale. The following 
pay scales arc recommended for the officers in the Income- 
tax Department: 

Income-tax Officer Qass 11 — Rs.400- 40-800-50-1,000 
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Income-tax Officer Qass I — Junior scale- Rs.450-50 -1,000. 
Senior scale— Rs.900 (6th year or under) -50 -1200 -60 -1,800. 
Assistant Commissioner — Rs.1,800 -100 - 2,000. 

Additional Commissioner — Rs.2,000-12S/2 -2,250. 
Commissioner— Rs.2,500 — 125/2 - 2750. 

Member — Rs3,000. 

Chairman — Rs.3,500. 

If any changes are made in the pay scales of the Indian 
Administrative Service as a result of the recommendations of 
the Third Pay Commission, the scales in the Income-tax Serv- 
ice should be correspondingly revised. 

370. Officers of the Income-tax Department promoted 
from Qass II to Qass I should get the benefit given to the 
other Established Services. In the new pay scales recom- 
mended, the pay of an officer promoted from Qass 11 to the 
senior scale of Qass I should be so fixed that he gets a mini- 
mum increase of Rs. 150 |>er month in pay. 

371. Qass II officers'who arc required to hold charges 
meant for senior Qass I officers should be compensated for 
the higher responsibilities that they are required to shoulder, 
by the grant of an officiating or charge allowance of Rs. 150 
per month in addition to their grade of pay in Qass II. 

372. The following pay scales are recommended for the 
non-gazetted staff: 

Inspector - 300-1S420-264»0. 

Tax Assistant - Rs300-15-450. 

Upper Division Qerk - Rs300-10-350. 

Lower Division Qerk - Rs.150-5-200-10-250. 

The scale of pay for Stenographers should be the same 
as for those in the Central Secretariat. For the Qass IV 
staff, the pay scales may be the same as prevailing in other 
departments. 

373. The pay scales recommended arc exclusive of all al- 
lowances, such as dearness allowancc/pay, compensatory al- 
lowance, house rent allowance etc. 

374. Qass I Income-tax Officers in the proposed senior 
scale should be designated as Assistant Commissioners or, in 
the alternative, as Senior Income-tax Officers. 

375. Assistant Commissioners in the Income-tax Depart- 
ment should be redesignated as Deputy Commissioners, ir- 
respeetK-e of the change in the designation of Income-tax Of- 
ficers Qass I. They may be called Deputy Commissioners of 
lncomc-tax(AppeaIs), (Inspection) or (Assessment) depend- 
ing on the duties assigned. 

376. Sending officers on deputation helps to broaden 
their vision and devciop their personality and gives them a 
varied experience. A much larger percentage of the officers 
of the Income-tax Service should be deputed to other depart- 
ments, such as Foreign Trade and Company Law, and public 
sector undertakings like the Life Insurance Corporation, 
banks etc. 

377. Training facilities in the Income-tax Department arc 
woefully inadequate. The lack of adequate training facilities 
has contributed in no small measure to the prevailing inef- 
ficiency in the Department. Urgent steps arc required to be 
taken to revitalise the training wing of the Department. The 
Head of the Staff College should be re-designated as 
Directcr-Gcneral of Training and allowed a special pay in 
addition to his pay as Commissioner. He should be in over- 
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all charge of all training ceiablishmcnis. There should be a 
cell under the Director-General for preparing specialised 
training manuals for all trainees, whether officers or clerical 
or executive staff. 

378. The training institution at Nagpur should be 
provided with qualified whole-time instructors of the rank of 
Assistant Commissioners one for each subject. The institu- 
tion should be equipped with modem teaching aids and there 
should be a good library to cater adequately to the require- 
ments of the large number of trainees. The probationary of- 
ficers on their first posting should be attached with senior 
Income-tax Officers for practical training for a {reriod of six 
months. Apart from the initial training course'for directly 
recruited a.Tss I officers, the College should run refresher 
courses of two months' duration for Qass I Income-tax Of- 
ficers who should be required to attend the course at feast 
twice before they are promoted as Assistant Commissioners. 
Specialised courses in investigation and intelligence for of- 
ficers should also be conducted. The institution should also 
arrange to train instructors at all levels. The services of the 
persons so trained may then be utilised as instructors. 

379. There should be adequate arrangements for the 
lodging of trainees and c.ach one of them should be provided 
with an independent room with attached toilet facilities. 
Similarly there should be adequate provision for both indoor 
and outdoor games. 

380. As in the Indian Administrative Service, the 
seniority of probationary Qass 1 Income-tax Officers should 
be determined taking into account their record in the Staff 
College and the marks obtained by them in the competitive 
examination as also in departmental c,x3mination.s. 

381. The Tax Research Institute should arrange to con- 
duct orientation courses for senior officers like Commis- 
sioners, Additional Commissioners and Assistant Commis- 
sioners. Every officer newly promoted to these grades 
should attend this coune, which should include training in 
management. 

382. Zonal/Regional training institutions should be es- 
tablished for initial training of Income-tax Officers Qass 11 
and Inspectors and also for periodical refresher courses for 
them. 

383. No member of the clerical staff should be put on 
regular work unless he has completed a prescribed course of 
initial training. At each Commissioner’s headquarters, local 
arrangements should be made for training newly recruited 
Lower Division and Upper Division Qerks. One Income-tax 
Officer Qass II should be exclusively in charge of such train- 
ing. Officers, and experienced and senior members of the 
staff, should be asked to give lectures to the trainees, for 
which they should be paid honoraria. Adequate arrange- 
ments should also be made to impart intensive practical 
training. During training, there should be fortnightly tests 
for the trainees. . 

384. There should be a system of in-service training for 
Upper Division Qerks for a fortnight or so every year. The 
Department may introduce a system of postal tuition. 

385. Adequate number of reserve posts should be 
created in each grade to provide sufficient cushion at all 
levels so that the normal functioning of the tax offices does 
not suffer by reason of the officials being away on training or 
on leave. 

386. The Board should give lop priority to construction 


of adequate office accommodation at all places and the provi- 
sion of suitable furniture and other essential facilities and 
aids for work. 

387. Every officer should be provided with a set of 
Income-tax Reports to enable him to keep himself up-to-date 
in case-law, and well equipped reference libraries should be 
established in all bigger offices. 

388. Forms should be supplied sufficiently in advance 
and in adequate quantities so that work docs not get dislo- 
cated on account of chronic shortage from which the Depart- 
ment now seems to suffer. If adequate and prompt supply 
from the forms store by the prescribed dale cannot be en- 
sured, the Board/Commissioners should have full powers to 
get the forms printed elsewhere. 

389. Simple mechanical aids such as calculators, 
tabulators, addressographs, numbering machines, copying 
machines, electrical type-writers etc., should be provided in 
adequate numbers to the tax offices, depending on the type 
of work required to be done. Electronic equipment such as 
computers could be used for processing statistics, checking 
lax deduction statements, matching information and such 
other bulk jobs. 

390. The Directorate-General of Organisation and 
Methods should, on the basis of studies, evolve organisa- 
tional patterns and prescribe the strength of personnel re- 
quired for each unit on a rational basis. Thereafter advance 
planning will be necessary to ensure that the Department is 
adequately staffed in all its offices at all limes. 

391. Officers should ordinarily stay at one place for a 
minimum of 3 to 5 years. WTtilc transferring officers, the 
problem of language, medium of school instruction, etc. 
should be given due consideration. The present rule of six 
years’ slay in charge for the purposes of inicreharge transfer 
should go. 

392. Officers in a revenue department should not be 
placed in a situation where they have to depend on taxpayers 
for their personal needs. 

The Department should undertake a crash programme for 
providing adequate housing facilities in all stations to its of- 
ficers and staff, particularly those liable to frequent transfers. 
Fending construction of quarters, which is likely to take time, 
the Government should lake on lease private houses and al- 
lot them to the officers and staff of the Income-tax Depart- 
ment on the same terms as Government accommodation. 

393. For Inspectors and clerical staff, a system of grant- 
ing advance increments for gocxl work should be introduced. 

394. The vigilance machinery of the Department should 
be adequately strengthened. Every Commissioner should 
keep a close watch on the undesirable elements in his charge 
and should be required to send to the Board a half-yearly 
report on suspect officers with a bad reputation. 

395. A statement of net worth, on the same pattern as 
suggested for adoption as a schedule to the income-tax 
return, should be prescribed for submission by all officers 
every year to their respective Heads of Departments. In the 
Income-tax Department, these statements will be forwarded, 
after scrutiny by the Commissioners, to the Central Board of 
Direct Taxes. Certain percentage of these statements will be 
checked by the Member (Personnel) of the Board. 

Procedures and Methods of Work 
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396. The efficiency of an administration depends to a 
large extent on the efficacy of its procedures and methods. 

397. The set-up in which the Income-tax Officer func- 
tions on the basis of fixed jurisdiction is unsuited to the 
present day requirements. 

398. Tltc Inspecting Assistant Commissioner’s Range 
should be constituted as the basic jurisdictional unit. The 
Range may consist of a specified territory or have specified 
class of cases or even individual cases assigned to it. The In- 
specting Assistant Commissioner and all the Income-tax Of- 
ficers in his Range will have concurrent jurisdiction over alt 
the cases in the Range. The distribution of cases as also the 
functions among the Income-tax Officers in the Range 
should be within the administrative competence of the In- 
specting Assistant Commissioner. The Range will also be a 
managerial and administrative unit, with the Inspecting Assis- 
tant Commissioner planning, controlling and co-ordinating 
all the functions therein. 

399. Section 124 of the Income-tax Act may be amended 
so as to clarify that concurrent jurisdiction might be exercised 
in respect of the same function relating to the same person 
or case. 

Section 125 may be further amended to provide that the 
jurisdiction to perform functions of the Income-tax Officer 
might be held by the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner con- 
currently with the Income-tax Officers in his Range. 

Section 119 may be amplified or a new section inserted to 
empower the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner to issue in- 
structions to the Income-tax Officers even in individual cases 
on the lines suggested in the Chapter on Tax Arrears. 

Similar provisions may also be made in the Wealth Tax Act 
and Gift Tax Act. 

400. Assessment and collection arc distinct functions and 
their separation is absolutely necessary in the interest of both 
the taxpayer and the Department. The functional s>’stem 
should continue. The Government may, horvever, review the 
position of sub-division of functions in the assessment unit, 
particularly in the context of the new procedure for accept- 
ance of returns in a large majority of cases. Steps should also 
be taken to improve the working of the scheme by providing 
adequate and trained staff and proper office accommodation, 
by imploring storage facilities and filing procedures, and by 
tightening up supervision and control, and ensuring co- 
ordinated functioning. Items of work should be disposed of 
in a chronological order and watch kept on the age of pend- 
ing items. The Inspecting Assistant Commissioner’s Range 
should constitute a functional unit and the Inspecting Assis- 
tant Cbmmissioncr should be made responsible for its proper 
administration and co-ordination. 

401. Separate staff for weeding should be provided by posting 
one or two weeders to each record room. A system of weed- 
ing should be evxjlvxd wherein the weeding notation is shown 
at the top of every paper as it is filed. It is also necessary 
that all papers in a file should be serially page-numbered. 

402. Cases should be re-categorised as follows, irrespec- 
tive of the source of income; 

Category I-All cases with income exceeding Rs. 50,000. 
Category Il-Cases with income exceeding Rs. 25,000 but not 

exceeding Rs. 50,000 and also loss cases. 

Category Ill-Cases with income exceeding Rs. 15,000 but not 

e.\ceeding Rs. 25,000. 


Category IV-AII other cases. 

403. Qass II Officers and junior Qass I Officers should 
be entrusted with assessment work under Section 143(1) of 
the Income-tax Act as also scrutiny cases where assessments 
have been re-opened under clause (a) of Section 143(2) on 
assessecs’ request and other scrutiny cases where the income 
does not exceed Rs. 25,000. All scrutiny cases with income 
above Rs.25,000 and all investigation cases should be 
entrusted to senior Qass I Income-tax Officers. 

404. Assistant Commissioners should be entrusted with 
assessment work in all tax fraud cases and high revenue 
potential cases. 

405. Steps should be taken immediately to classify all as- 
sessment charges according to the degree of responsibilities 
involved on the lines suggested above. The Board should 
scrupulously avoid posting junior officers to senior charges, 
except as a purely temporary measure for short duration. 

406. Sections 193 and 194 of the Income-tax Act may be 
suitably amended so as to exempt payments of dividend and 
interest on securities not exceeding fc. 200 to a person at a 
time from deduction of tax at source. 

407. All deductions other than those by or on behalf of 
the Government may be required to be paid to the credit of 
the Government by the 10th day of the month next following 
the month in which the deduction is made. 

408. The present system of the Department issuing 
notices for payment of advance tax should continue. 

409. Making the last assessed tax as the basis for ad- 
vance tax demand is not favoured. 

410. The provisions of Section 212(3A) of the Income-tax 
Act should continue but its application should be restricted 
to companies only and the margin of 33-1/3 per cent should 
be reduced to 25 per cent. 

411. Both interest and penal provisions should continue 
for dealing effectively with non-compliance or improper com- 
pliance with the requirements of law relating to filing of es- 
timate and payment of advance tax. 

412. The Gift Tax Act may be amended to authorise the 
lax-payer to take credit for the discount for advance pay- 
ment and pay only 9/10 of the gift-tax due in the first in- 
stance itself. 

413. The practice of issuing notices in all cases under 
Section 139(2) of the Income-tax Act should be discontinued. 
Return forms should, however, be mailed to all listed tax- 
payers in the months of May every financial year by ordinary- 
post. 

414. It should not be necessary that before a notice un- 
der Section 142(1) can be issued, the notice under section 
139(2) must have been served. Section 142(1) may be 
amended and the word ’served’ substituted by the word 
’issued’ Tvith reference to the notice under Section 139(2) of 
the Income-tax Act. 

415. Persons having only income from salary and no 
other income, in whose case tax has been correctly deducted 
at source, may be exempted from the liability to file returns 
under Section 139(1) of the Act, if the gross salary does not 
exceed Rs. 15,000. 

416. To facilitate filing of returns, counters may be 
opened in each Inspecting Assistant Commissioner’s Range 
for receiving returns, whether sent through post or by mes- 
senger. In mofussil charges, however, where the Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner’s Range will cover several towns. 
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such centralisation will not be possible and arrangements for where more than one jears demand is outstanding. In all 

receipt of returns should be made in each tax circle. cases where ledger cards are maintained, half-jearly staic- 

417. To facilitate refund of excess adrance tax collected, mcnts of accounts should be sent to the concerned tax- 

Senion 141A of the Income-tax Act may be amended to payers. 

provide that the provisional assessment contemplated there-*p+ 120X42S. A simple and effective collection and accountin’ 
under shall be made within six months from the date of filing procedure is outlined in Appendix IX which does not make' 


of the return. 

418. Selection of cases for scrutiny should be on random 
sampling basis and of such percentage of cases as will be con- 
sistent with the interest of revenue and av:ailability of man- 
power. 

419. It is not considered desirable to lay down a rigid 
procedure that in every case selected for scrutiny the ac- 
counts of 3 or 4 years should be examined. 

420. In an attempt to clear the backlog ol pending assess- 
ment, disposal targets have been stretched in recent years 
beyond the capacity of the Officers and staff. The Direc- 
torate of Organisation and Methods should help to evolve 
practical and rational work norms. 

421. Raising of the income-tax exemption limit from its 
present level is not favoured. 

422. The collection and accounting machinery and proce- 
dures of the Department require to be streamlined. 

423. Tax payers should be supplied with challan forms on 
the pattern of bank pay-in-slips which they could themselves 
fill in and sign and utilise for making tax payments. Separate 
challan forms will be necessary for income-tax, tax deducted 
at source, wealth-tax, gift tax, etc. To eliminate possibilities 
of challans going astray on account of incomplete or incor- 
rect particulats, the ta.xpayeis may be properly educated to 
quote invariably their permanent account numbers. Where 
payment is made in response to a notice of demand, the 
tax-payer should also reproduce the Demand and Collections 
Re^er entry number (which should be indicated on the 
demand notice) at the appropriate places on all the foils of 
the challan. Treasuries/banks may be suitably instructed not 
to accept payments unless the relevant cages on the challan 
arc properly filled in. 

424. Four-foil challans should be introduced for all types 
of tax payments. While credit may be given to the tax-payer 
in the first instance on the basis of the additional foil, the 
Department must verify the payment with reference to 
original records. 

425. Additional facilities for payment of tax should be 
provided in all big cities and major towTts by opening 
branches of the State Bank in the premises of Income-tax of- 
fices. Additional counters could be opened seasonally when 
advance tax payments or payments of self-assessment tax be- 
come due. The suggestion that the Department itself should 
operate cash counters at the Income-tax offices is not 
favoured. 

The suggestion that all nationalised banks should be 
authorised to receK-c payments of lax is not favxiured. 
Howevxr, banks could, as part of their service to their ac- 
count holders, arrange tax payments at the appropriate 
receiving offices and secure the challan receipts for them. 

426. The separation of assessment and collection func- 
tions should be extended to cover all multi-officer Income- 
tax drcles. In due course, the entire collection work in the 
city charges could be centralised and tax-payers’ accounts 
maintained on the basis of permanent account numbers. 

427. Ledger cards should be maintained in arrears cases 


too much of a deviation from the present procedure with 
which the Departmental personnel have been familiar over 
the years. 

An annual reconciliation of the amounts of advance tax 
and self-assessment tax adjusted in any year should be madt 
with the actual amounts paid in the respective years. 

429. The Internal Audit Wing of the Department should 
exercise greater viplance and check over the accounts of the 
Department. 

430. Disciplinary action should be initiated in all cases 
where the refund voucher does not issue within seven days of 
the passing of the order. 

431. Refund vxjuchcrs may be replaced by cheques and 
the system of advice note discontinued except in case of 
refunds exceeding Rs. 1 lakh. 

432. Section 245 of the Income-tax Act may be suitably 
amended to ^ve the fax-payer the right to set off the 
amount, or any part thereof, of any refund due to him, in 
consequence of an order of assessment, appeal or revision 
against any sum payable by him under the Income-tax Act, 
after giving an intimation to the Income-tax Officer of the 
proposed adjustment. To start with, this adjustment may not 
be allowed against payment of advance fax. 

433. It is not feasible to allow interest on refunds upto 
the date of delhery of the refund voucher. 

434. Completion of assessments on the basis of returns in 
most of the small cases, and avoiding over-pitched assess- 
ments in others, will reduce the number of appeals, and the 
man-power released can be dKerf ed to making more and bet- 
ter assessments. 

435. The suggestion that Appellate Assistant Commis- 
sioner should be placed outside the administrative control ol 
the Central Board of Direct Taxes is not favoured. 

436. Administrat'rve control over the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioners should remain with the Board, and the Direc- 
tor of Inspection should carry out inspection of their offices 
once at least in every five years. 

437. The suggestion that appeals in big cases should be 
heard by two Appellate Assistant Commissioners or that the 
Department should also be represented before the Appel- 
late Assistant Commissioner is not favoured. 

438. The suggestion that Tribunal Benches with more 
than two Nferabers should be constituted for hearing bigger 
appeals or that Single Member Benches should be done away 
with is not approved as that would mean unnecessary wastage 
of man-powxr. 

439. Assistant Commissioners with law qualifications and 
not less than three years’ service as Appellate Assistant Com- 
missioner or Senior Authorised Representative maybe made 
eligible to apply for the post of Judicial Member in the Ap- 
pellate Tribunal. 

440. The revisionary powers of Commissioners should 
continue but they should be,cxerciscd by the Commissioner 
himself and not by an Additional Commissioner. 

441. The Income-tax Act may be suitably amended to 
provide for the creation of permanent Tax Benches in the 
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High Courts. The Tax Benches should sit continuously so 
long as there is sufficient income-tax work to be attended to. 
To clear the present backlog in some of the High Courts, 
retired Judges may, if necessary, be appointed under Article , 
224A of the Constitution. 

442. In order that provisions of section 257 of the 
Income-tax Act arc invoked more often, the Commissioners 
should be advised to apply to the Tribunal for making direct 
references to the Supreme Court in appropriate cases. 

443. Rule 29 of the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal Rules 
is adequate and no further provisions are necessary to bar 
admission of additional evidence at the appeal stage in cases 
where evidence was not produced at the assessment stage. 

444. Section 146 of the Income-tax Act should remain. 
However, an application under Section 146 should be dis- 
posed of within 30 days and the time limit for appealing 
against an ex parte assessment should be 30 days from the 
date of service of an order rejecting the application under 
Section 146, where such application has been made. 

445. Appellate Assistant Commissioners should in- 
variably give a recomputation of the income in their orders. 

446. In every case, a copy of the appeal order should be 
forwarded to the officer who passed the order appealed 
against, where the order has been substantially modified or 
reversed. 

447. The special pay for Authorised Representatives 
should be raised to Rs. 300 p.m. for Assistant Commissioners 
and Rs. 200 p.m. for Income-tax Officers. 

448. In future, only qualified accountants and lawyers 
should be allowed to represent assessees before the tax 
authorities. Clauses (v) and (vi) of Section 288(2) of the 
Income-tax Act may be deleted. There should, however, be 
no objection to B.Coms. and others assisting in the prepara- 
tion of tax returns of assessees. 

449. Section 288(3) which imposes two-year restriction 
on an officer of the Income-tax Department who has retired 
or resigned but is otherwise qualified to represent an as- 
sessed before tax authorities, may be dropped. 

450. The law may be amended to enable the Income-tax 
Officer to pass a single order in respect of penalties under 
clauses (a), (b) and (c) of Section 271(1) and Section 273 of 
the Income-tax Act. Similar provisions may also be made in 
the Wealth Tax Act and Gifts Tax Act. 

451. The requirement under Section 274(2) of the 
Income-tax Act, Section 18(3) of the Wealth-tax Act and sec- 
tion 17(3) of the Gifts Tax Act that penalties for concealment 
or furnishing of inaccurate particulars of income, wealth or 
gift should, under certain circumstances, be levied by the In- 
specting Assistant Commissioner, may be done away with. 
Instead, it may be provided that in cases of this type where 
the assessment has been made by the Income-tax Officer, he 
should himself levy the penalty with the previous approval of 
the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner. 

452. Certain conventions should be evolved that only 
such information as can readily be furnished from the 
registers, reports and compilations available with the Depart- 
ment is furnished in response to Parliament ques-tions. 
Where information has to be culled from individual files, the 
Board must explain to the Minister that the time and effort 
required for collection of the information may be unduly 
high and he may seek instructions from the Parliament in this 
behalf. 


453. Suggestions from the staff and officers should be 
encouraged by grant of suitable awards for such of them as 
arc accepted and result in improvement of work or savings. 

454. Plans and programmes trigger the administrative 
machinery into action and as such have an important role to 
play in any organisation. This important management con- 
cept has not received the attention it deserves in the 
Income-tax Department in India. 

A special planning and programming cell should be 
created in the Board. The cell should be equipped with 
trained personnel and modem aids. 

455. Steps should be taken to evolve methods and 
measures for ensuring planned operations and adequate dis- 
posal at the clerical level so that, when necessary, respon- 
sibility can be fixed for acts of omissions and commis-sions. 

456. It is the prime duty of managers at different levels 
to peruse and study reports themselves and not depend on 
clerical assistance for comments. Reports which the top level 
managers do not consider necessary to personally peruse,can 
probably be eliminated altogether. 

457. The quality of supervision in tax offices at various 
levels needs to be improved. 

458. The administrative inspection of income-tax offices 
should also be done by the Inspecting Assistant Commis- 
sioner. Similarly the inspection of the Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner’s office should be done by the Commissioner 
also. The inspection of the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner’s office should continue to be done by the 
Director of Inspection. The inspections should be carried 
out by the Inspecting Officers themselves and not left to their 
subordinate staff. The Income-tax offices and the offices of 
the Inspecting Assistant Commissioners should be inspected 
once a year. The Appellate Assistant Commissioner’s office 
should be inspected once at least in five years. 

459. Inspection reports on the technical work should only 
comment on the Income-tax Officer’s handling of the cases, 
and generally review his performance during the year. 

460. The present organisation and functions of Internal 
Audit are broadly approved. However, it should exercise 
greater, vigilance and check over the accounts of the Depart- 
ment. Internal Audit should not merely act as the watchdog 
of revenue but also protect the tax-payers’ interests by look- 
ing into cases where credit for taxes paid was not given or 
refunds were delayed. It should also comment on the ade- 
quacy of forms and procedures a'nd send its suggestions to 
the Directorate-General of Organisation and Methods. The 
Inspecting Assistant Commissioner (Audit) should conduct 
studies and investigate the causes or reasons for mistakes 
commonly committed and offer suggestions to the Director 
of Inspection (Audit) for remedial measures. 

461. The Central Board of Direct Taxes and Commis- 
sioners of Income-tax should ordinarily settle audit objec- 
tions after securing the necessary information but without 
calling for ’explanation’ from the Income-tax Officer. 
’Explanations’ should be asked only in cases of palpable mis- 
takes or gross negligence or where binding judicial decisions 
or departmental instructions have not been followed. 

462. In bigger cities. Assistant Commissioners should be 
posted to head the Public Relations Organisation and, in 
other places, senior Qass I Income-tax Officers should be 
posted as Public Relations Officers; but an Inspecting Assis- 
tant Commissioner should be available to ensure quick dis- 
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posal of complaints, etc. The Public Relations Officer 
should closely watch the disposal of the matters referred by 
him to the Income-tax Officers and if they still remain un- 
disposed of, he should report them to the next superior of- 
ficer after one week. 

463. It is the tax-payers’ money that supports and runs 
the Government and any money spent on providing them 
reasonable facilities cannot be considered as waste of public 
funds. With the considerable reduction in the number of tax 
payers that will hereafter be required to attend the Income- 
tax Offices, it should be possible for the Department to im- 
prove tax-payer amenities without any appreciable increase in 
the financial outlay. 

464. Well planned tax-payer assistance programmes 
should be organised, as such programmes constitute a power- 
ful factor in improving public relations. 

465. Suitable tax-payer assistance programmes may be 
drawn up to provide taxpayer information and education 
through T.V.,Radio, films, press, booklets and publications. 
During the return filing period, and when advance tax instal- 
ments fall due, continuous messages should be carried to the 
tax-payers about the due dates and the errors to be avoided 
in filing returns. Arrangements should be made to answer 
telephone enquiries from tax-payers by responsible offirials 


and to help visitors to resolve their problems. They should 
be helped to get the appropriate forms which they require, 
and to fill them up properly. 

466. A separate cell may be constituted in the Direc- 
torate of Publications and Public Relations for drawing up 
tax-payer education programmes and bringing out attractive 
brochures and publications, which should be regularly and 
promptly updated. The officers posted in Public Relations 
Organisation should also be given an orientation training 
course to adapt themselves for their role in providing tax- 
payer education. 

467. The Law may be amended to authorise the Board to 
gjve advance rulings. Suitable fees may be prescribed for ap- 
plications for such rulings so as to eliminate purposeless and 
academic queries. The Board should also have the option to 
reject an application and refuse a ruling. A ruling once given 
should be binding on the Government in the particular case 
only, though it will not bind the tax-payer. 

468. To avoid delays and to ensure uniformity, a self- 
contained unit may be created in the Board’s office for 
processing requests for advance rulings. The unit should in- 
clude officers of the rank of Commissioner. The decisions 
should, however, issue under the authority of the Board. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION ON THE REAR-END COLLISION 
BETWEEN 324 DOWN ROURKELA HOWRAH EMU LOCAL AT 
TIKAPARA STATION SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY, ON 24th FEBRUARY, 1972. 
Report, Delhi, Controller of Publications, 1975, 14p+ip. 


One-man Committee; Shri Aiya Bhushan. 

APPOINTMENT 

This Committee was constituted in accordance with Rule 
10 of the Railway Board’s Notification No59-TTV/42/l 
dated 11th April, i966 to inquire into the rear-end collision 
between 334 Down Rourkela-Howrah Express train and M/6 
Down Mecheda-Howrah EMU Local at Tikapara station of 
South Eastern Railway on 24-2-1973. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To inquire into the rear-end collision between 324 Down 
Rourkela-Howrah Express train and M-6 Down Mecheda- 
Howrah EMU Local at Tikapara station of South Eastern 
Railway on 24-2-1972. 

CONTENTS 

Summaty; The Accident; Casualties; The Inspection and 
Inquiry, The Trains; Passenger Occupation; The Damage; 
The Relief; Restoration of Traffic; Local Conditions; Sum- 
maty of Evidence; Inspections, Observations and Tests; Dis- 
cussions; Conclusions; Remarks and Recommendations; 


Annexures I to III. 

CONCLUSIONS 
Cause of the Accident 

From all available evidence and inspections and observa- 
tions at site, I have come to the conclusion that the rear-end 
collision between 324 Down Rourkela-Howrah Express and 
M/6 down Mecheda-Howra suburban local at Tikapara on 
24-2-72 was caused by the motorman of M/6 Down not 
having exercised caution and having driven his train at a 
speed in excess of what is permitted under General Rule 277, 
in poor visibility conditions after having passed the 
Automatic Signal AS-2 at ’ON’. The non-observance of the 
rule in all probability was due to his anxiety to clear the 
neutral section ahead where his train would have stalled, had 
he driven at a lower speed, and he was afraid of being at- 
tacked and manhandled by passengers in mob fury if this 
happened and the train was detained. Such instances have 
been experienced on several occasions in the past. 

Motorman Parida is about 50 years old and was ap- 
pointed in service on 6-9-1940 as a shed cooly. He has been 
working as Driver Grade ’B’ from 5-6-64 and as a motorman 
from 14-8-1968. He has, therefore, had experience as a pas- 
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be issued to all the Railways in this connection. Till such 
time that a solution is found, the drivers should be warned of 
the danger in exceeding the speed limit when the visibility is 
restricted and should clearly be told not to do so even to 
clear the neutral section unless they have satisfied themselves 


that the line is safe to take their train at a higher speed 
through the neutral section, by making his Assistant or the 
Guard walk the length of neutral section and well beyond it 
for an adequate distance. 


FACT FINDING COMMITTEE ON NEWSPAPER ECONOMICS, 1972. 
Report, New Delhi, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 1975, 2 Parts. 


Chairman; Dr. Bhabatosh Datta. 

Members: Shri R. Rajagopalan; Shri K.C. ITaman; Shri 

I.P. Gupta; Bawa Shiv Charan Singh. 
Member-Secretary: Shri G. Govindan (Proceeded on leave 
and Shri A. Datta-Majumdar was appointed in his 
place). 

APPOINTMENT 

In pursuance of the decision to enquire into the 
economics of the Newspaper Industry, the Government of 
India in the Ministiy of Information and Broadcasting have 
decided to set up a Fact Finding Committee on Newspaper 
Economics Vide Resolution No. 1913/72- Press dated 14 
April, 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(1) , to ascertain all the elements of the cost of produc- 

tion (including distribution to the reader) of the 
daily newspapers; and the relative magnitude of 
these elements in the different categories of 
newspapers; 

(2) . to ascertain all the different elements of the total 

revenue earned by the newspapers; and the rela- 
tive magnitude of these elements in the different 
categories of newspapers; 

(3) . to study, under both the above items, the trends 

during the past few years and forecast, to the ex- 
tent possible, the normal changes likely to occur in 
the next year or two; 

(4) . to evolve norms for different elements of expendi- 

ture from the point of view of reasonableness 
combined with efficiency and examine the prevail- 
ing levels of expenditure with reference to such 
norms; and 

(5) . on the basis of the above studies to record its find- 

ings in regard to the effect of restriction of 
newsprint supplies to different categories of 
newspapers and the fair prices to be charged by 
newspapers of different categories. 

CONTENTS 

Part-I : Introduction; the daily press— general back- 
ground; The economics of daily newspapers; Newspaper 


production and capital equipment; Capital investments in 
Newspaper undertakings; Profitability of newspaper under- 
takings; Revenue and Costs of daily newspapers; The impact 
of 30 per cent cut in newspaper quota; Advertisements; 
Employment and wages; Newsprint production, ' import and 
distribution; Summary of recommendations; 
Appcndices/Annexures. 

Part-II ; Organisation Code Numbers Annexure V/1; 
Summarised balance sheets of 63 Newspaper Undertakings 
cnterpriseursewisc; Annexures VlS/1 to V/5163; Sum- 
marised profit and loss accounts of 63 Newspaper Undertak- 
ings Enterprisewise - Annexures Vl/1/1 to VI/1/63. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Chapter II (The Daily Press - General Background) 

14.1 The Committee has worked out the circulation of 
dailies per thousand population for each of the principal lan- 
guages in the country. For a similar calculation of the 
newspaper reading habit in each State/Union Territory, the 
Statewrise break up of the circulation figures of every paper is 
required, which is not available at present. This calls for fur- 
ther research. 

14.2 While the share of metropolitan dailies in total daily 
circulation fell from 46.5 per cent in 1967 to 39.1 per cent in 
1973, the non-metropolitan dailies correspondingly increased 
their share from 535 per cent to over 60 per cent. This shows 
that the provincial and local papers are successfully compet- 
ing with, and holding their own, against the metropolitan 
daily papers. 

14J .Although the break up of circulation of the 
metropolitan papers is available, similar break up in respect 
of the dailies published from the State capitals, other cities 
and smaller towns is not available. There is scope for 
research on the character and composition of readership of 
the dailies published from the respective areas. 

14.4 To take any single year, say 1973, the total number 
of families on the Registrar’s list was 820 while the number 
of families for which circulation figures were available was 
only 610. The total number of dailies which received 
newsprint allocation in the licensing year 1973-74 was much 
less - only 438. Our Committee sent out the questionnaire, in 
1972, to 756 dailies taking into account 821 dailies on the 
record of thc.Rcgistrar at the end of 1971, and then screened 
out papers which were knorvn to be non-existent. As ex- 
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plained in Chapter I, the Committee was ultimately left with 
a list of 5J4 dailies which could really be said to exist at that 
point of time. The remaining papers numbering nearly 300 
did not seem to exist at all. TTiis underlines the need for 
regular and systematic weeding out of non-existent papers 
from the record of the Registrar so as to make the annual 
data on the press more realistic. 

Chapter III (The Economics of Daily Netvspapers) 

14.5 In the case of small industries in general, there are 
many which arc open or concealed subsidiaries of larger 
units. It is necessary to institute a special enquiry as to 
whether such rehtionship exists between small papers and 
large papers. 

14.6 There are a few Urdu papers with fairly large cir- 
culation ranging up to over 40,000 but most of the 92 Urdu 
papers in the country are .small circulation papers and serve 
local population only. These papers ha\e to bear additional 
costs for calligraphic work, as the readers are reported to be 
against any form of type-set presentation. The more impor- 
tant problem is that the readership is not expanding, unlike 
in the C.1SC of p.ipcrs in other Indian languages, and the fu- 
ture seems to be uncertain, unless some special assistance is 
given, for example, in the form of bulk purchase of copies or 
supply of low-cost paper. Any steps that can induce the Urdu 
readers to accept type-set newspapers will bring down the 
cost of production. 

14.7 If there is a strong case for making primary educa- 
tion and adult literacy universal and free and for providing 
text books free of cost, there is also a case for doing whatever 
is possible for increasing the number of newspaper readers 
and for presiding newspapers at a reasonably low price. In a 
country with a popubtion of nearly 60 crores (of whom 
nearly 40 crones are adults) and in a country with universal 
adult suffrage, the fact that the number of copies of 
newspapers sold is not cs-cn one crorc is distressing. Even if 
there arc rtvc readers per copy of a daily newspaper the total 
numher of newspaper readers will not be more then fi\Tc 
crores. It should be a clearly recognised policy in planning for 
socio-economic impros’cmcnt that cheap newspapers should 
be avaibble to a much larger number of readers than at 
present. 

14.8 If the newspaper industry, and particularly the In- 
dian language newspaper industry, h.as to progress it is essen- 
tial to develop a technology to suit the Indian conditions. 
With a \iew to achieving this goal, a research organisation 
similar to the Printing & Allied Trades Research Association 
(TATRA) in the U.K. should be set up. The Government 
should levy a cess on all newsprint sold in the country and 
use the amount collected for setting up a research organisa- 
tion. Doth the Government and the newspaper industry in- 
cluding big. medium, small and language papers, should be 
represented on this organisation. 

14.9 Another scheme could be that the industry itself 
forms a body on the lines of the Nihon Shinbun Kjokai 
(NSK) in Japan. The NSK is a joint body of all the Japanese 
newspapers in which they study and find out solutions for all 
sorts of problems rahtlcd to the management, editing, sales 
actHilics, advertising, printing etc. 

14.10 In the interest of e^cntial replacement and mtxJ- 
emisatioa of machinciy in the bigger newspapers, we recom- 


mend the following percentages of the total foreign exchange 
ceiling available for the import of printing and composing 
machinciy and allied items for big, medium and small 
newspapers, the definition of the categories remaining the 
same as at present laid down by the Registrar of newspapers: 


Small 

40 

percent 

Medium 

35 

percent 

Dig 

25 

percent 


for replacement of plant and 

to meet 


increased circulation of existing dailies 


but not for starting new ones). 



14.11 Apart from the exorbitant duty levied on printing 
machinery, another hardship experienced by newspapers is 
due to the restrictions on the import of certain essential 
spare parts. The import policy clearly states that all screws, 
bolts, nuts, washers, springs and electrical parts are banded 
items. These items used in the machinery imported by 
newspapers are not common hardware items which arc 
generally manufactured in the countiy. Most of these arc 
specially shaped, made of special material, the cost is prohibi- 
tive and it is reported that they wear out very quickly, result- 
ing in stoppage of machinery. 

14.12 Under these circumstances, all parts which are 
mentioned in the spare parts catalogue of the printing 
machinery should be freely allowed for import under the 
spare parts licences issued to the newspapers. This is all the 
more important in the case of electrical parts. 

14.13 In our opinion the newspaper industry is a public 
service industry and should not be placed on par with other 
industries like cement, jute etc. If this view is accepted, it 
should also be readily conceded that the rotes of import duty 
at present levied on items used by the newspaper industry 
needs revision. Apart from this, the cost of imported 
machinery has gone up considerably and the additional bur- 
den implied in the ad valorem basis of import duly will make 
it almost impossible to replace old machinery. 

14.14 We recommend that the import duties on compos- 
ing and printing machinciy, fiongs and other allied require- 
ments of the newspaper industry should be as low as possible 
and should not, in any case, be higher than the originally 
operative rate of 10 per cent ad valorcn. 

14.15 Some Indian manufacturers have started produdng 
not only small cylinder machines but arc in the process of 
producing medium speed web-offset presses. Hindustan 
Machine Tools, with Italian collaboration, is manufacturing 
automatic tools, letter-press printing machines. This public 
sector undertaking might also explore the possibility of 
manufacturing composing machines and rotary presses 
(letterpress and offset) to suit the requirements of small and 
medium newspapers. 

14.16 Profitability figures wxre studied by the Committee 
in terms of dKidends declared, additions to retained earnings 
and rates of return on capital empIO)-cd. These revealed that 
quite a few m.ajor newspaper concerns have been earning 
profits considerably in excess of the normal rate of return 
which Government generally allows in price fixation. 

14.17 Losses surfered by the newspaper undertakings 
were generally insignificant. Those undertakings which made 
losses of some significance have been identified. Plausible 
reasons could not be established for losses in these undertak- 
ings within the limited scope of this study. It is recommended 
that a mote detailed study of these concerns may be undcr- 
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taken to identify the causes that many lead to possible 
remedies. 

14.18 While agreeing with the general principle that a 
newspaper should devote the greater part of its space to news 
and that, therefore, a 60:40 ratio between news and advertise- 
ment would be commendable, the Committee recognises the 
difficulties of the present situation. Tlie Committee also 
takes account of the fact that the shortage of news- print will 
continue. If there is an increase in domestic production there 
will also be an increase,, in domestic demand and, therefore, 
the position will remain difficult. In these conditions, it is un- 
realistic to ask newspapers to limit the advertisement space 
to 40 per cent. But at the same time it will be unfair to the 
readers and ultimately suicidal to the newspapers themselves 
if a particular issue of 8-pages contains 3 full pages of adver- 
tisement (a page or two of which contain only a few lines of 
news, with advertisement filling up the rest of the space) and 
another page or two in which advertisement covers more 
than half of the space. It should not, therefore, be un- 
reasonable to suggest that as long as the present shortage 
continued, the news-advertisement ratio in the total space 
should be around 50:50. When conditions improve, the adver- 
tisement space ratio should be brought down, with the 40 per 
cent ratio being regarded as the goal to be reached. 

14.19 While circumstances may compel a newspaper to 
exceed this limit slightly in one issue or another, we feel that 
total space devoted to advertisements averaged out over a 
period of one week should not exceed the limit we have sug- 
gested. 

14.25 Our Committee has only to point out that the 
domestic output of newsprint is not likely to reach the Plan 
target of 350,000 tonnes by 1978-79, but any large cost ad- 
vantage will save foreign exchange and will make our 
newspapers function with an assured supply of a large part of 
their requirements. 

14.26 In regard to packing of Nepa Newsprint, the main 
difficulty, according to Nepa management, was that the 
qualify of the core obtained from outside sources was not of 
a high standard. It was staled that they were also using a 
poor quality of wrapping paper on account of its inexpensive- 
ness. The Committee feels that a small increase in cost of the 
Nepa product due to use of superior packing materials is 
likely to be more than counter-balanced by the consequent 
reduction in waste at present suffered by publishers of 
newspapers. 

14J7 We may draw the attention of the authorities in 
India to the standards laid down for newsprint production in 
Japan, called the Japanese Industrial Standards (Nem- 
print). These standards may be more appropriate to India 
than the standards applicable to Canadian or Scandinavian 
paper. The document giving the necessary details is 
reproduced at Appendix XI. 1. 

14.28 It may not be possible for the Indian output to 
reach these standards all at once, but a body like the Indian 
Standards Institution should take up the matter and lay down 
specifications relevant to Indian conditions. 

14.29 Our Committee is concerned wath the technical 
problems only to the extent that these affect the cost of 
production. If any investment necessary for improving the 
quality can reduce these costs it will ^ justified when the 
additional expenditure is within economic limits. An im- 
provement which increases the cost of production more than 


proportionately may not be wrorthwhile. The Committee ex- 
pects that full attention should be ^ven to all these problems 
and that the grounds for complaint will disappear. 

1430 The Committee emphasises the need for research 
on various technical problems. It appears that the effort in 
this direction has been negligible till now. The Cbmmittee 
recommends not only research (either at the Nepa mills or 
elsewdiere) on the broad problems of the use of Indian 
material for making newsprint or on the possibility of chang- 
ing the ratio between chemical pulp and wood pulp but also 
research within the Nepa mills into the ways in which the 
technical defects can be remedied. 

1431 The Committee is not concerned with the fixation 
of Nepa price but it has to take note of anything that goes to 
increase such prices, as this will have a very important bear- 
ing on the cost of production of newspapers particularly of 
the small and medium papers. 

1432 The basic question, therefore, is whether it is jus- 
tifiable to tax the readers of newspapers (whose numbers we 
all want to increase) particularly of the small and medium 
papers.. If resources have got to be provided to any public 
sector industry for its development, there is no reason why 
the consumers of the products of that industry should be 
singled out for taxation. If the proposed principle is followed 
to its logical extreme, then the whole planning exercise be- 
comes an exercise in generating separate surpluses in each 
industry for the development of that industry. The Com- 
mittee feels that these factors should be taken into account in 
fixing a price for the Nepa products. It would also be em- 
phasised that the consumers of a domestic product which can 
be produced within the country at a cost cheaper than the 
imports should get the benefit of the differential. 

1433 A simple and direct method helping the small and 
medium papers will be to reserve Nepa products for these 
two groups as a first priority as long as Nepa prices remain 
lower than the prices of imported newsprint. 

14.34 The reservation of the Nepa output for the small 
and medium papers will give these papers a substantial cost 
advantage. This svill also ensure for them a regular supply 
and thus obviate the financial difficulties of spending large 
amounts of money for short-notice offers of imported papers 
by the STC As Nepa produces cut-sheets out of manufactur- 
ing wastes, the very small papers will get their material in a 
form ready for use. It would also be possible to arrange the 
actual distribution of Nepa output among small papers 
through the Small Industries Corporation and Industrial 
Development Corporations in the States. . 

1435 The representatives of the lENS told the Com- 
mittee that they wxjuld have no objection if the lower priced 
Nepa product were to be reserved for small and medium 
papers. 

1436 In the public interest, it is necessary not to permit 
the medium and small papers to opt out of the scheme. The 
medium and small papers should, therefore, fake only Nepa 
paper, so as to prevent big papers from taking any advantage 
of the scheme. 

1437 The concessional supply of Nepa newsprint should, 
however, not be made available to those small and medium 
papers which are link ed by common ownership to any of the 
big papers. This is necessary to further ensure that there is 
no improper transfer of Nepa products. 

1438 If the Committee's proposal regarding reservatiem 
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of nepa newsprint for small and medium papers is accepted, 
it will be necessary to lake effective steps so that the low cost 
Nepa paper supplied on a priority basis to small and medium 
dailies, does not get transferred from one paper to another. 

1439 The Committee has been assured by the Nepa 
management that it would be easy to add a tint or light shade 
of colour (say, light pink) to the Nepa output, without any 
perceptible extra cost. If a distinctive colour is applied to the 
Nepa output and this output is sold only to a specially demar- 
cated group of users, any transfer outside the group will be 
detected easily. The scope for transfer within the group will 
remain, but the dimensions of the regulatory problem will 
become much smaller than they arc now. These steps should 
be accompanied by an absolute prohibition of the use of 
newsprint for any purpose other than printing newspapers 
and periodicals authorised by the Registrar. This should be 
enforced on the printing houses and they should be penalised 
if they use newsprint for books, leaflets, etc. 

14.40 We received complaints from newspapers rcgarrl- 
ing delays in sanctioning allocations and also regarding the 
short period of 15 dajs allowed to them for lifting their quota 
once they have been informed by the STC about supplies 
being available. We recommend that consistent with the 
cautious scrutiny that is necessary, the time lag in issuing 
sanctions should be reduced. One way of doing this may be 
to stagger the dates prescribed for receiving applications. We 
also recommend that the period of time allowed for drawing 
the supplies from the STC should be increased from 15 days 
to one month. 

Chapter Xn (Norms of Expenditure and fair prices) 

14.41 We recommend that the Government should 
resume the efforts to control the price of newspapers on the 
same lines as the prices of other essential commodities. For 
this purpose, it is necessary' that a law like the Newspapers 
Price Control Act, 1972, which lapsed in May, 1974, should be 
re-enacted without imposing any time limit. Secondly, it is 
necessary to constitute an organisation under the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, which will be continually 
available to the Ministry for advising on the question of 
newspaper prices and advertisement rates. We also recom- 
mend that the Government appoint a standing committee 
consisting of the Registrar of Newspapers for India, Chief 
Cost Accounts Officer, Government of India, and one other 
member, to keep a continuous watch on the movement of 
prices of newspapers. The Government may fix the selling 
price of newspapers, especially of the price leaders, after con- 
sultation with this body. It feels that the necessary legislative 
changes should be initiated as early as possible. 

14.42 The newspapers should also be required to keep 
sufficient records (in addition to those that arc presently 
maintained by the organised sector of the industry, namely, 
those registered under the Companies Act), to provide cer- 
tain essential data for each daily. 

14.43 The Committee feels that it is not practicable to 
determine nomts of expenditure which vvill be followed for 
all the units within the newspaper industry or, cvxn for any 
uncertainty about the availability and price of newsprint, any 
rigid formulation of expenditure norms is bound to become 
out of date soon. 

14.44 The Committee feels the need for controlling the 


prices of those dailies which arc the price leaders and their 
rates for advertisement space. The basis on which a fair price 
may be fixed is indicated. Such a fair price should include 
normal cost of production and distribution, interest on bor- 
rowed funds, bonus to employees and a return, net after 
taxes, of 10 per cent on paid up capital and 6 per cent on 
reserves. 

Monopoly and Restrictive Practices 

14.45 Apart from the inter-links existing among the dif- 
ferent Indian Express companies, there is a close link be- 
tween the Indian Express Bombay Ltd. and the Janasatta of 
Ahmcdabad and Rajkot. This Gujarati paper was originally- 
owned by a partnership in which Traders (Private) Ltd., had 
nearly 76 per cent shares and there were six other partners 
holding remaining 24 per cent. The Indian Express was a 
tenant of Janasatta in the Janasatta building at Ahmedabad 
and also had advanced a large amount of money to the 
Gujarat paper - about Rs. 30 lakhs now- including aacars of 
interest. The Traders (Private) Ltd., acquired the remaining 
24 per cent shares of the other partners of Janasatta in 
January 1974 and thus became the full owner of the paper. 
There is no visible direct link between the Indian Exprcs.s 
and Janasatta but the investment of Rs. 30 lakhs through the 
Traders (Private) Ltd., is a matter which deserves to be 
thoroughly investigated. 

14.46 There are other similar cases of intcr-Iinks which 
do not appear on the surface. One of the most interesting 
cases is that of the small group who arc connected with the 
Thanlhi chain of papers and also with a parallel chain under 
the name of Malai Murasu. 

14.47 In the interest of proper evaluation of the monop- 
oly element in the Newspaper industry and its impact on 
prices, costs and profitability, the Committee recommends 
that the Central Government should, in the exercise of its 
powers under Section 43 of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act and ail other powers enabling in that be- 
half, call upon the newspaper undertakings to furnish to the 
Gov-ernment periodically information concerning the ac- 
tivities carried on by the undertaking, the connections be- 
tween it and any other undertaking, including information as 
referred to in Section 43, to prevent monopolistic tendencies. 
Utc MRTP Commission should be given powers to examine 
any case of suspected monopoly in the field of newspaper 
without limitation to the value of the assets of the undertak- 
ing and the Central Govfcmmcnt should be enabled, by 
suitable amendment of Section 31 of the MRTP Act, to refer 
the matter to the Commission for enquiry into monopolistic 
trade practices prevailing in respect of newspapers, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that it is not a monopolistic undertaking 
within the meaning under Section 10 of the said Act to itself 
enquire into such practices upon its own knowledge or infor- 
mation. The newspapers provide a very essential service in 
the democratic structure and the potential of this mass media 
of valuable information makes it undesirable to allow mo- 
nopoly elements to continue or to grow in this industry and 
service, 

14.48 The Committee has taken note of the fact of price 
leadership by a small number of leading papers and has come 
to the conclusion that if prices of the major newspapers arc 
kept at a reasonable level, the pricing of other papers will not 
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create any problem. 

14.49 Full details are not available about restrictive prac- 
tices in the neivspaper industry. It may be desirable to ex- 
amine the contracts between the newspaper firms and the 
distributing firms in order to uncover if there are any restric- 
tive arrangements. 

1450 Certain other papers compel advertisers to pay a 
joint rate for its two office editions, without giving them the 
option to get the advertisements published only in the main 
edition. The advertisers have to pay the full rate based on the 
combined circulation of both the editions, even if they are 
not interested in getting their advertisements published in 
the smaller edition. The Committee considers this an in- 
stance of monopolistic trade prarecticcs prejudicial to public 
interest under Section 32 (a), (b) (ii) and (d) of the MRTP 
Act. ‘ 

1451 While it will not be desirable to put any limit on 
the total circulation of a paper and even on its share of the 
total market, a close watch has to be kept on the conse- 
quences of expansion and also on restrictive or unfair com- 
petitive methods used by a newspaper for boosting up sales 
or advertisement revenues. Unfair trade practices do not 
come under the scope of the existing law and suitable 
changes are necessary in this also. The Government should 
examine continuously whether any open or hidden amal- 
gamation, merger, take-over, cartel arrangement, etc. are ap- 
pearing on the scene. A suitable machinery should be devised 
for the purpose jointly by the Company Law Department and 
the Registrar of Newspapers. When it appears that restrictive 
practices are being adopted, the cases should be referred to 
the MRTP Commission. 

1452 If newspapers are accepted as a public service, it is 
essential that profits earned from newspapers should be 
ploughed back into the newspaper enterprise itself. Pending 
the adoption and implementation of the requisite legal 
measures, it will be desirable to take steps for checking the 
use of newspaper profits for non-newspaper purposes. 

1453 A special clement to be noted is that, as a reaction 
to the demand for allocating equity rights to the employees, 
some newspapers have given employee-status to more and 
more members of the proprietary group. 

1454 If diffusion of ownership becomes really what it is 
intended to be, the shareholding must be widely distributed 
among large members, including of course employees outside 
the groups of original owners. This, it may be expected, will 
put an end to the practice of high-salaried appointments to 
the members of the owner-groups. 

1455 An undesirable development to which our atten- 
tion has been drawn by the Federation of the Working Jour- 
nalists is the formation of separate companies for holding the 
assets of a newspaper undertaking. These assets may include 
not only land and building but also such fixed equipment as 
printing machinery. The new company gets all the profits 
from the property and also rentals for the use of machinery 
by the newspaper undertakings. What really should be the 
profits of the newspaper come to be shown as the profits of a 
different company. The rent paid by the newspaper becomes 
an ejqjenditurc for it and thus keeps the apparent newspaper 
profits low. 

14.56 The Committee came across instances of 
newspapers which framed out practically all their work to 
separate concerns, as in the case of Jai Hind, Rajkot. This 


practice enables the newspaper undertaking by itself to work 
with a very small staff, while all the other persons who are 
performing important duties are kept outside the Wage 
Board awards. 

1457 The Committee would re-emphasise the recom- 
mendation of the Press Commission that, if it were possible, 
"every paper should be constituted as a separate unit so that 
its profits and losses are definitely ascertainable and both the 
proprietor and the employees know where they stand.” The 
Commission also recommended that advertisements should 
be booked separately for each edition and the staff engaged 
for each paper should be easily identifiable. There will be 
separate types of problems for groups, chains and multiple 
editions, but these are matters of detail that can be settled 
easily. TTie Committee recommends that the accounts of each 
paper should clearly show its physical assets, personnel, 
revenues from different sources and the costs incurred for 
different purposes. Newspapers should keep their accounts 
on a uniform pattern and in a form which will be useful for 
analysis. The form should be designed by RNI in consultation 
with Government’s Cost Accounts Department. 

1458 The terms of reference of the Committee related 
only to the economics of the newspapers industry, but in the 
course of studies, it came across matters, which, though not 
directly within the terms of reference, would have serious in- 
direct impact on revenues, costs and profits. The Committee 
recommends that full investigation should be made into the 
affairs of those papers against which complaints of ir- 
regularity have been received from accredited organisations 
or have been discovered in the course of the Committee’s 
study. Some of the important cases ate listed below. fThe 
cases listed are those of the Indian Express Group, the 
Thanthi-Malai Nurasu groups, the Statesman, Nav Bharat 
and Pioneer groups.) 

1459 If the payment of higher rates to the news agencies 
improves the quality and coverage of their service, the 
benefit will accrue to the newspapers themselves. The im- 
pression should not become strong that the newspaper 
owners, who also own the news agencies, arc keeping the 
charges low with a view to getting a financial advantage for 
their papers. Tltis should be considered along with two im- 
portant facts. First, even if there is a 50 per cent increase in 
the charges for the services of the agencies, the net impact of 
that on the total cost of newspapers will be negligible and, 
secondly, except for the very big papers, any improvement in 
the quality and coverage of the news agency services will be a 
great advantage. For most of them the additional charge for 
the improved service and coverage will be considered smaller 
than the amount they will be required to spend if they want 
to get the same types of service through the employment of 
additional reporters and special representatives. 

14.60 The problem of the working capital requirements 
cannot be solved by starting any specialised type of institu- 
tions. The remedy lies in regularising the supplies from the 
STC, so that the demand for funds may be spread over the 
year in a manner that can be anticipated and, therefore, 
planned for. It may also be examined whether STTC, instead 
of insisting on cash payment, may take advantage of the bill 
discounting system, under which the seller draws a 90 days 
bill on the buyer, and on its acceptance by the buyer gets it 
discounted at the seller's bank. The seller gets the cash im- 
mediately and the buyer gets three months’ time to pay. As 
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such bill will be drawn against a genuine production-based 
acquisition of goods, they will come within the accepted 
credit policy of the country. 

14.61 There is no reason why a small newspaper should 
not get the type of assistance which is normally a'/ailable to 
small induslry. Even without going into the question whether 
nessspaper publishing should be regarded as an industry, one 
can strongly urge that the facilities offered by the National 
Small Industries Development Corporation and other similar 
bodies should be available to small and medium papers if 
they satisfy the standard conditions regarding creditworthi- 
ness. 

14.62 A few newspapers have obtained finance from the 
State Finance Corporations. This can be a more common 
practice and here also all that is necessary is that a 
newspaper publishers seeking term finance for acquiring 
productive capital assets should satisfy the normal require- 
ments on which the State Finance Corporation insists. If the 
Stale Finance Corporation and the all-India financial institu- 
tions will offer their services to the newspapers, the need for 
a separate financing institution for newspapers alone will not 
arise, 

14.63 If a Newspaper Finance Corporation becomes a 
necessity, that is, if the Slate and all-India financial institu- 
tions already in existence cannot be made to extend their 
operations to the field of newspapers, it will be advisable to 
make it a public sector enterprise. It is not essential that the 
Government, should directly finance and control such a body. 
The share capital can be provided, in pre-determined propor- 
tions by the term-financing institutions and also by the 
nationalised banks. The Government can offer initial assis- 
tance through an interest-free loan, or a loan carrying a low 
rate of interest and there may be two or three Government 
representatives on the Board. The majority of the members 
of the Board should come from the financing institutions and 
the banks. The Chairman and the Managing Director should 
be appointed by the Industrial Development Bank of India as 
in the case of the Industrial Reconstruction Corporation of 
India. An initial share capital of Rs. 1 crore and a loan of Rs. 
2 crores from the Government should be adequate for a 
start, with the provision of a revenue account grant from the 
Government for meeting the administrative expenditure in 
the first three or five years. 

14.64 It is necessary, however, to see that the creation of 
a Newspaper Finance Corporation docs not lead to the emer- 
gence of the newspaper induslry as a ’sick’ indusliy. If the 
financing is not done on strictly economic consideractions, it 
becomes a form of subsidy, which will raise a question about 
discrimination and favours. 

14.65 If a Newspaper Finance Corporation becomes a 
nccc.ssity, it should not be an agency for discriminatory assis- 
tance. It should examine all cases with equally rigid standard 
before sanctioning assi.stancc. It may offer rebates on interest 
for encouraging tegular repa)mcnt and may also charge 
lower interest or small amounts and high interest on larger 
amounts. All this will be of help to the medium and smaller 
papers which will require assistance from the Corporation. 
The larger pipers have an access to re.sourcts which arc not 
available to the others. 

14.66 In the case of domestic production of newsprint 
there is so, me waste in the manufacturing process. To the c.r- 
tent such waste is due to noh-rcplaccmcnt of womc out parts 
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of the old machinery, it should be possible to improve the 
position when the first phase of the expansion programme of 
Nepa mills has been completed. It has been pointed out to us 
that manufacturing waste is due to some extent to erratic 
electricity cuts. This also should be capable of being 
eliminated or at least substantially reduced. The use of better 
quality wxapping paper for pacldng the reels and of better 
quality reel core may also contribute to reduction of waste in 
case of Nepa Newsprint. 

14.67 Now that newsprint is very expensive, the port 
authorities should consider installing suitable apparatus for 
the proper handling of imported newsprint reels. The 
problem of handling newsprint reels should be examined by 
the railways and suitable corrective measure taken. 

14.68 There is a difference of opinion berivecn the pub- 
lishers and the Registrar of Newspapers regarding the 
wastage margin that should be allowed to the newspapers 
while allocating newsprint quota. The problem has become 
accentuated because of the high recovery price of waste 
newprint as well as of unsold copies of newspapers. Any 
provision for a degree of waste which is larger than the actual 
wraste is bound to be a source of profit to some persons, and 
it is essential to be strict in regard to the permissible al- 
lowance in all such cases. 

14.69 The Committee feels the need for an amendment 
of the Registration of Newspapers (Control) Rules and also 
of the PWJ Act, if necessary, to provide for collection of 
items of information such as revenue and expenditure under 
different detailed heads, capital structure, working capital, 
employment and wages, advertisement space ratio (more 
precisely than is available new), purchases of newsprint, 
printing, and composing machinery and spare parts, fiongs 
and other specialised requirements of newspaper presses, in- 
terest and bonus payments, excise and other duties paid etc. 
It should also be made incumbent on newspapers to submit 
to RNl their audited balance sheets and profit and loss ac- 
counts in the same way these are submitted to the Registrar 
of Companies or Registrar of Societies or Income Tax 
authorities. Where there is any clement of common owner- 
ship separate accounts should be submitted showing the basis 
of apportionment of the common costs. 

14.70 Besides the statutory functions of the Registrar of 
Newspapers, a number of executive functions and respon- 
sibilities connected with the import policy, procurement, dis- 
tribution and allocation of newsprint as well as printing and 
composing machinery and allied items, have been entrusted 
to the Registrar. 

14.71 The Committee feels that these important func- 
tions cannot be discharged efficiently unless there is a suffi- 
cient number of technically qualified staff for' each of the as- 
signed functions and unless there is full and up-to-date infor- 
mation continuously available on circulation and such other 
elements on which newsprint allocation should be based. 

14.72 The ABCs method of certifying circulation is de- 
pendent very largely on what the papers themselves provide. 
It is stated that there arc surprise checks, but it is not clear to 
what extent the surprise element is maintained. Besides, once 
such a surprise check has been made, a newspaper can be 
practically certain that there will not be another surprise 
check in the next two or three j-cars. So long as these circula- 
tion figures were important only for determining advertise- 
ment rates the ABC methods did not matter to any one other 
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than advertisers, but now accurate circulation figures are 
necessatj’ for deriding on the allocations of a very scarce and 
costly resource requiring foreign exchange. An independent 
check is, therefore, absolutely necessaiy. 

14.73 Since newsprint has become much more scarce and 
costly than ever before, the need for tegular and effectKe cir- 
culation check of dailies as well as periodicals is beyond 
doubL The Committee, therefore, suggests that (i) the 


Registrar of Newspapers should set up a panel of approved 
chattered accountants wlio alone should be authorised to 
issue circulation certificate to a newspaper, (ii) the number 
of checking teams of the RNI should be increased and 
manned by trained and experienced persons; and (iii) that 
these teams should be utilised fully for checking all data that 
may be sought by the RNI from the newspapers. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Government of India, Ministry of Labour, Eraploj- 
ment and RehabDitation under the Resolution No.U- 
23018/l/72-\\T3, dated the 28th April, 1972, constituted the 
Bonus Review Committee. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To review the operation of the Payment of Bonus Act, 
1955. and to suggest suitable modifications to the scheme 
outlined therein and , in particular, to make recommenda- 
tions on the following issues;- 

(i) WTitther establishments (other than factories) emplojing 
less than 20 workers, may be covered by the Act and, if 
so, upto what limit of emplojinent? Should there be a 
separate formula for payment of bonus in these small es- 
tablishments? 

(ii) Is there a case for raising the minimum bonus and if so 
to what level? 

(iii) WTiether the present upper limit on pajment of bonus 
and the system of ‘set-on’ and ’set-oIT lequires any al- 
teration and, if so, on what lines? 

(tv) WTiether the entire bonus payment should be related in 
some way to production/productivity in the undertaking? 

(v) Whether the present minimum bonus of 49c- may con- 
tinue but a provision be made for it being supplemented 
through suitable schemes of production/ productnity? 

(vi) To consider and make recommendations on any con- 
nected aoxiTiaty matters. 

The Committee shall also make a careful assessment of 
the likely impact of its recommendations on the national 
economy before finalising them." 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; The demand for increase in Minimum , 
Bonus and views of employees; Views of Employers; Views 
of the Committee; Note by Shri NS. Bhat and Shri Harish 


Mahindra. 

RECO.MMENT).VnO.NS 

W’e have carefully considered all the memoranda sub- 
mitted by the parties and the oral evidence tendered by them 
not only on the question of minimum bonvrs but also on the 
possible linkage of any part or whole of the minimum bonus 
with produciion/productivity. We have also considered the 
scope of coverage of our recommendations, as also the ac- 
counting year from which these should take effect and how- 
best they could be implemented. We have naturally con- 
sidered the repercussions of our recommendations on the 
eeonomy as a w-hole. 

A recent study by Dr, SX. Shetty in the Division of 
Monetaiy Economics of the Reserve Bankas Economic 
Department is quite revealing. Based on an analysis of 
finances of 1^1 large and medium companies published an- 
nually by the Reserve Bank, Dr. Shetty has found that wbile 
manufacturing costs of companies had remained at 55% of 
the value of output, their w-age cost had declined from 14% 
in 1965-66 to 132% in 1970-71. This shows that labour is not 
ev-en ha-.ing the same share in 1970-71 as it had five- years 
before, i.e. in 1965-65. 

It is obvious that all the w-age increases granted since 
then have been more than offset by increase in productrv-itj-. 
Also it is an undisputable fact that real wages too have been 
continuously eroded. Dr. Shetty further adds that 
profitability of the 1501 companies registered a notable 
recovery over these six years; the liquidity position of the 
Corporate Sector w-as comfortable due to the rise in retained 
profits in the context of the continued sluggishness in inv-est- 
roent acthity; the persition in respect of the companies’ net 
w-orth and depreciation prov-ision has also improved; and not 
only were the owned funds in excess of the gross assets 
created, but the excess generated steadily increased. 

We take it that the Reserve Bank’s selection of 1501 
companies is representative, and that being so, this latest 
study in the series reveals that the raising of the minimum 
bonus from 4% to 833% w-ill not be a burden beyond their 
means. 

It may be recalled that the fall in labours share of v-alue 
added by manufacture, how-ever, is not a new feature 
orip'nating from 1965-56. The National Commission on 
Labour had'also observed that this has been a persisting 
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trend right from 1947. We have refened to the statistics from 
196S-66 to point out the fact that in spite of the Payment of 
Bonus Act and the minimum bonus provision therein, ibis 
trend has not been arrested and the fall in labour’s share of 
the value added is still persisting. 

Thus the shortfall in labour’s share in 1970-71 as com- 
pared to 19G5-66 is 14 % minus 13.2 % - 0.8 %. This 0.8% is 
l/17lh of the labour's share of 14% as it stood in I965-<»6. 
This approximately represents a fall of 6% in the labour's 
share in 1970-71 as compared to 1965-66. Thus the percent- 
age of wage cost has gone dov-m by 6% of the total wages, 
which included cost of labour welfare, bonus under the Act, 
provident fund, E.S.I. contributions etc. The raising of mini- 
mum bonus to 8.33% will only involve an increase of 43% 
of the total wages i.e., basic wage sand dcamc.ss allowance 
without the cost of labour welfare, president fund, E.S.I. con- 
tributions, etc. Therefore, even with the 8.33% as minimum 
bonus, the wage cost would be less than the 1965-66 level. 

But we arc not guided only by these statistical figures. 
We has-c to keep in mind the circumstances that led to the 
appointment of this Committee, the widening gap between 
actual wage and the living wage, the commitments made and 
hopes created, the general atmosphere in the country, the 
numerous voluntary agreements entered into for pa)-mcnl of 
bonus in one form or another at 8.33% and higher, where 
only 4% was due and the need for maintenance of industrial 
peace. 

Specifically on the issue of commitments, apart from 
those recorded earlier in. the summary of srorkers’ evidence, 
statements have been made from time to lime by various 
labour ministers in different Slates, urging the Central 
Government to legislate for raising the minimum bonus to 
8.33% or in the alternative allow the State Governments to 
legislate for themselves. For instance, Shri. N.M. Tidke, 
Labour Minister of Maharashtra, is reported to have ob- 
served that: 

"the Slate Government had favoured payment of bonus 
by commercial or industrial organisations, irrespective of 
the number of employees. The Government had urged 
the Union Government to amend the Central bonus law 
suitably. If the Centre could not do so, it had sought its 
permission to allow the State Government to enact such 
a law.’ 

He said ’the expressions ’Bonus' and 'cx-gralia' 
pajTOcnt had now become almost synon)TOOus ...." 

It has also been brought to our notice that as recently as 
August 1972, the Chief Minister of Madh)a Pradesh has 
given an award in rc.spect of bonus to cotton textile workers 
to the extent of 8.33% made up as follows: 

4% according to the Payment of Bonus Act, plus 2% as 
advance making a total of 6% to be paid before Raksha 
Bandhan that is before 24th August, 1972 and 2.33% ad- 
ditional bonus to be paid as advance before the end of 
October 1972. It is also mentioned inter alia that the 
final decision on the pajment of bonus will be taken ac- 
cording to the Bonus Review Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Ample evidence has also been brought forward to show 
that both in the private sector and in the public sector, in a 
number of cases, 8,33% or more has been paid where only 
4% bonus was the entitlement. Further, some of our col- 
leagues have pleaded that they would like to bargain with 


their respective union and pay even 8.33% bonus or more, 
where only the minimum is due but the statutory limits 
should not be ra'ised to that level. It is difficult to accept the 
validity of this argument because in the payment of quantum 
which has been statutorily laid down, one cannot have a 
statutory minimum and bargainablc minimum as they will 
frustrate the very purpose for which legislation on bonus was 
originally contemplated. Such action would only open the 
flood gate for a gilation in respect of the minimum bonus. 

Quantum of Minimum Bonus 

Invoking to all lhe.se circumstances, we arc convinced that 
we should recommend an increase in the minimum bonus 
from the present 4% to 8%. The ab.solulc figures mentioned 
in Section 10 of the Act should also be consequently raised to 
Rs. SO and Rs, 50 respectively for those above and below the 
age of IS so that the workers get whichever is higher of the 
two, viz., the 8.33% of the total annual wagcs/salary or the 
absolute figures mentioned here. We, therefore, recommend 
that section 10 of the Payment of Bonus Act be amended ac- 
cordingly. 

Some of our collc.agucs in the Committee wanted the in- 
creased minimum bonus of 8.33% to be made applicable only 
to profit making units. They wanted to recommend a ’lower 
minimum' for the loss-making units. We do not agree with 
this proposition. If we agree to such a proposition, 8.337o will 
obviously cease to be the minimum, and the very concept of 
minimum bonus will undergo a retrograde change. 

We wish to make it clear that we arc not changing, by 
our interim recommendation, the concept of minimum 
bonus. The concept of minimum bonus is already incor- 
porated in the present Pa)Tncnt of Bonus Act and the 
prescribed minimum will have to be paid regardless of profit 
or loss in any year. That concept, vve recommend, shall con- 
tinue. 

If an est.iblishment makes a loss in one year that should 
not be taken as a basis for justification for a lower minimum. 
In fact, the Payment of Bonus Scheme does not take a year 
.as a unit, lliat is why it provides for ’set-ofP and ’set-on’ 
against subsequent years’ profits or losses. This provision 
must be able to take care of loss making units. Hie question 
may be raised 'what about a unit which goes on making 
I 0 S.SCS for all the four )eats continuously and is thus denied 
the opportunity to ’set-ofF the pajment of minimum bonus 
against subsequent years’ profits?' Our answer to this is 
simple. If there is an establishment which goes on making 
losses continuously for four years, evidently there is some- 
thing basically wTong with such an establishment and the 
remedy lies in other directions. Any tinkering with the mini- 
mum bonus is not going to provide the solution. The working 
of such units requires a thorough study and radical remedies 
will have to be evolved and implemented. Tliercfore, we can 
not agree to the patent contradictions of recommending two 
minimum - a ‘lower minimum’ and a 'higher minimum’. Fur- 
ther wc arc of the opinion that the present provision under 
section 36 of the Ptiymcnt of Bonus Act, 1965 is sufficient to 
lake care of the interest of all units which might require spe- 
cial consideration. 

Shri R.P. Billimoria desired to add that when the mini- 
mum is raised from 4% to 833% as recommended earlier, a 
bipartite standing machinery .should be set up under this sec- 
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tion to lay down appropriate norms and to process ex- 
peditiously cases of real financial distress. In the alternative, 
a tripartite body could lay down norms for this purpose. 

Having dealt with the quantum of minimum bonus, we 
feel there are still four other matters incidental to the issue 
of minimum bonus which have to be decided by us in this in- 
terim report. They are: 

1. The accounting year from which the revised rate of mini- 
mum bonus should be made payable; 

2. Linking of any part of the minimum bonus to 
production/productivity; 

3. Coverage of employees; and 

4. Manner of implementation of our recommendations. 

Accounting year from which applicable 

We recommended that the revised minimum bonus of 
8.33% shall be paid to all employees from the accounting 
year commencing on any day in 1970. We are informed that 
in the Textile Industry in Coimbatore, and following that in 
other centres also in South India, agreements have been 
reached whereby 8.33% of total wages has been paid partly as 
bonus and partly as advance, soon after the announcement by 
the then Union Labour Minister, Shri D. Sanjeeviah in Bom- 
bay in 1970. These agreements arc subject to the follow up 
action by the State on that pronouncement. Therefore, 
centres like Coimbatore which had entered into agreements 
even in respect of accounting years prior to 1970 should be 
eligible for the difference in the payment of minimum bonus 
at 8.33% in the light of our recommendation, whether or not 
the advances paid to bring up the minimum to 8.33% have 
been recovered. 

Linking Bonus with Production/Productivity 

All organisations of employers and workers have pointed 
out to us the impracticability of linking any part of bonus to 
productivity or production. In the circumstances we agree 
with the views of both the parties and we recommend that no 
part of this bonus shall be linked to production/productivity. 

CoverageOn the issue of coverage all workers’ organisa- 
tions are unanimous that the Act should be extended to 
cover all wage and salary earners in all areas of employment. 

At present some areas of employment are excluded from 
the purview of the Act itself, while some others have been 
excluded by the provisions of the Act or by Court pronounce- 
ments. 

Although the Payment of Bonus Act, 1965 excludes 
workers in certain public sector establishments they have 
been receiving bonus as ex-gratia payments as if the Act ap- 
plied to them. Therefore there is no valid reason why 
workers in such establishments should not be included in the 
Act itself. Hence we recommend for their inclusion. 

In regard to the employees employed in non-factory es- 
tablishments employing less than 20 persons we feel there is 
no justification in perpetuating their exclusion as these 
employees were already in receipt of bonus under the previ- 
ous diqtensation. The Act rvas never intended to deprive any 
section of the employees of their existing benefits. We are 
therefore of the opinion that workmen employed in non- 
factory establishments employing less than 20 persons could 
not be debarred from claiming bonus including the 'minimum 
bonus’ under the law. A question may be raised that if all 


these establishments employing less than 20 persons should 1 
be covered by the Act, should we not fix any minimum limh 
of employment? Our answer to this question is that just as 
Payment of Bonus Act covers all factories we recommend 
that the Act should cover all shops and commercial estab- 
lishments as defined by the Shops and Establishments Acts 
in the country. 

The members representing the workers on the Com- 
mittee ate of the view that the other sectors of emploj-menl 
also should be brought within the scope of the Act. 

Shri R.P. Billimoria is of the view that the question ol 
extending the coverage of the Act in the interim report to 
certain categories of workers does not arise because the 
Committee has had no opportunity to hear either the repre- 
sentatives of employers employing less than 20 persons or 
those undertakings run departmentally by the Government. 
Further, the Union Labour Minister is reported to hare 
made a statement in Parliament that this issue is being taken 
care of by the Third Pay Commission, which is now in ses- 
sion. Evidently, the two bodies, viz., the Bonus Review Com- 
mittee and the Third Pay Commission cannot be seized of 
the same issue concurrently- Even otherwise, on an important 
issue of this nature which has far reaching repercussions on 
the national economy, a study in depth is required. It is cer- 
tainly not claimed that such a study has been made by this 
Committee as yet. However, he is in agreement with out 
recommendations that the public sector undertakings ex- 
cluded under section 20 Qause I and which have been 
making ex-gratia payments at rates determined according to 
the provisions of the Act even though the Act did not apply 
to them may be brought within the purview of this Act. 

Manner of Implementation of our Recommendations 

We have already pointed out that we want our interim 
recommendations to be brought into force immediately. 
Apart from the retrospective effect of our recommendations, 
we are anxious that our recommendations should be imple- 
mented immediately so that we may avoid svide-spread in- 
dustrial unrest and stoppage of production on the issue of 
’Minimum Bonus’ in respect of 1971-72 bonus disputes also. 
We, therefore, recommend that Government should take 
immediate and effective steps to make our recommendations 
enforceable without loss of time. 

Mode of payment 

A suggestion was made that the minimum bonus in ex- 
cess of 4% may be paid in the form of bonus or savings cer- 
tificates. Our experience in this regard has not been happy 
and we, therefore, propose that the 8.33% minimum bonus 
shall be paid in cash except where the workers agree that it 
may be paid otherwise. 

Shri R.P. Billimoria is however of the view that atleast 
the increased quantum of minimum bonus should be paid in 
National Saving Certificates. 

Lastly we would like to make it clear that although we 
call this our ’interim recommendation’, this is our final 
recommendation in so far as the quantum of ’Minimum 
Bonus’ is concerned. Our present recommendation in this 
regard is called ’interim’ because we arc dealing with only 
two of the terms of reference to us in this report. Our report 
will become final only after we have done with the remaining 
terms of reference as well. 
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ArroivrME.NT 

The Second Joint .Meeting of the Advisory Committees 
on Collection of Data on National Income and on Compila- 
tion and Analysis of National Accounts held at New Delhi on 
7-S January 1971 as also the Working Group on Slate Income 
in iis fifteenth meeting held on 28-29 J.inuary 1971 recom- 
mended th.1t a high-level committee should l>c set up to sug- 
gest sshat sj-stem of accounts should he prepared at the State 
ievcl. 

In pursuance of the nbosa: recommendations a Com- 
millcc on Regional Accounts svas appointed under Gcnrro- 
ment of India Resolution No.M.13013/l/72-NS,S.I. dated the 
2nd May 1972. 

TER.MS OF RF-FERESCK 

(a) to consider and advise on the IcstIs (State, district or 
other regions) at which arcounl.s should he prepared; 

(b) to devise a system of regional accounts and standard 
supporting and supplcracniaiy tables for adoption by all the 
States; 

(c) to suggest measures for building up regional accounts 
in the countiy'taking into consideration the availability of 
data and requirements of Central and State Governments; 
and 

(d) to esamine the concepts, definitions and cUssifica- 
tions for prcpnilion of rcgion.il accounts and to lay down 
guide-lines. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Review, Uses and Problems; Standard 
Tables for State Domestic Product and Expenditure; Appen- 
dices 1 and 11. 

RECO.MMEND.ATIONS 

Review, Uses and Problems 

Review 

The work on State income started in Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal somewhere around 1948-49. The 
first estimate of State income was published in January 1950 


for the erstwhile Bomb.iy State for the jear 1948-19 and sub- 
sequently in 1951 and 1952 for the jxars 1919-50 and 1950-51. 
The next to follow were Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. The es- 
timates of Uttar Pradesh were first published in 1955 giving a 
niral-urlvan breakdown and prt.vcnling figures .it rurrcnl and 
constant prices. Estimates for Bihar for the jxar 19)6-47 
wore also published in 1955. After the publication of the 
First and the Mn.il Reports of the National Income Com- 
mittee in 1951 and 19S1 respectively, n number of other 
Sl.vles like Madhya Pradc.sh and Assam prepared their first 
estimates bro.adly following the methodology adopted by the 
Naiion-il Income Committee; West Bengal also adopted this 
pattern. The concept of Stale income followed for these es- 
timates was generally that of total income originating in dif- 
ferent sectors of the State economy or, in other words, the 
net geographical output at factor cost. This concept has been 
lefcrrcd to as the Slate domestic product (SDP)in this 
Report. Broadly, the value added rnclhod for most of the 
commodity producing sectors and income method for the 
remaining sectors were followed. 

At this stage, the Fifth Joint Conference of Central and 
State Statisticians held at Jaipur in 1956 recommended that 
all States should make every effort to prepire estimates of 
State income broadly following the method recommended by 
the National Income Committee for preparation of such es- 
timates at the all-India level. It was also suggested that in the 
first instance, the Stales might prepare estimates of com- 
modity producing sectors only and publish them in their Bul- 
letins together with detailed technical notes on concepts, 
definitions and method of estimation. Subsequently, at the 
Preliminary Conference on Research in National Income in 
1957, regional income estimation was discussed .ns one of the 
topics. Tliis conference recommended that a Working 
Group consisting of active workers engaged in State income 
estimation in the Central Statistical Organisation (CSO), a 
few of the States and other ngenric.s might be set up to 
review the work done on the subject in different Stales and 
to formulate standard concepts, definitions and methods of 
estimation. White lajing down the procedures, account 
should be taken of the nature of available statistics in in- 
d'lviduat Slates, The Working Group was also expected to 
undertake technical examination of the estimates of State in- 
come prepared by the State Slalislica! Bureaus (SSBs) from 
time to time and make recommendations on the important 
gaps in statistics which could be filled up for improvement of 
such estimates. Such a Working Group set up by the CSO 
has since been functioning. » 

With the progress of lime, the work of estimation of 
Slate income h.is improved and expanded in different Stales. 
Today practically all the Slates of India compute such cs- 
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timates. The estimates are being compiled both at current 
and constant prices though neither the period covered nor 
the base year for the constant price series is uniform among 
States. Also, the methodology adopted by the States is not 
alw'ays uniform, being primarily dependent on the type of 
data available in individual States. 

The Working Group has examined the estimates 
prepared by most of the States and has made detailed sug- 
gestions for improving the estimates and achieving inter- 
state comparability. The Working Group has made recom- 
mendations regarding farm management studies for improve- 
ment of the data on input structure of the agriculture sector 
and collection of basic data in sectors like unregistered 
manufacturing construction, trade, transport by means other 
than railways and other services. The Working Group has 
also devoted considerable attention to other problems like 
the use of appropriate price for evaluation of agricultural 
output. In the last few meetings, the working group has 
been concentrating on the problem of laying down standard 
methodologies for estimation of income originating in dif- 
ferent sectors and such methodologies have been recom- 
mended for nearly all the sectors of the economy. To the ex- 
tent data arc available, the SSBs generally adopt the standard 
methodology recommended by the WorUng Group. This is 
particularly true for the estimates in the six commodity 
producing sectors, viz., agriculture, animal husbandry, 
forcstiy, fishery, mining and quarrying and manufacturing 
(registered). For the remaining sectors the data position is 
far from satisfactory and the estimates of only a few of the 
States are prepared following the standard methodology. 

However, it is generally felt that the standard 
methodologies have often been formulated too rigidly. This 
has resulted in a superficial uniformity among the Stale es- 
timates and sometimes States having better data arc required 
to follow unsatisfactory procedures in the name of standard- 
isation. The Committee feels that it is necessary to ensure 
that only concepts and definitions are standardised and the 
best possible methods suited to different types of data are 
indicated so that Slates could make an optimal use of their 
available data. The standard methodologies are being refor- 
mulated by the Working Group keeping in view the present 
availability of data and recognising the fact that the 
methodology cannot be evolved independent of the data 
base. 

No review of the development of State income studies in 
India would be complete without a reference to the work of 
the individual research workers who contributed substanfially 
to the subject. Attempts have been made by research workers 
to compile the estimates either by the method of allocation 
or by direct estimation on the basis of the data collected at 
the local level or by a combination of the two different ap- 
proaches depending upon the availability of data. 

B. Natarajan presented estimates of income for British 
Provinces in undivided India for the years 1938-39 and 1949- 
50. Before estimating the incomes of the provinces, the na- 
tional estimates had been obtained by taking forward the 
figures for the years 1931-32 prepared by V.KR.V. Rao. The 
interesting part of the method was that the incomes for each 
one of the sectors were allocated among the Stales tising a 
combined index of several items of information. Thus, for 
example, the agricultural index was based on cultivated area, 
population occupied in exploitation of land, total yield of 
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principal crops and livestock population. For the scniccs 
sector, the index was prepared on the basis of emploj-mcnt 
under each category weighted by the average income under 
each source. Subsequently, a detailed attempt was made by 
S.G. Ttwari in 1951 to prepare the estimates both at current 
and constant prices for one single Slate of India, viz. the 
United Provinces for the years 1921-22, 1931-32 and 1938-39. 
In the compilation of these estimates extensive data on out- 
put, input, income per worker etc., at the State and local 
levels were collected and analysed. V.V. Dhatia also at- 
tempted a comprehensive estimate of the domestic product 
for Bombay State for the period 1938-39 to 1948-49 making 
extensive use of data in respect of most of the sectors. S.R. 
Bose, about the same time, prepared the estimates for the 
State of Bihar for 1946-47 using the limited data available at 
the State level. Mahinder Choudhury obtained the estimates 
of State domestic product for the year 1955-56 using the al- 
location method. MA. Telang jointly with B.W. Charan 
worked on the State income of Maharashtra for the period 
1955-56 to 1958-59. Allocation method had subsequently 
been used by K.N. Raj, Ravi Verma and others. 

About the same time the work on compilation of State 
income also drew the attention of independent organisations 
like the Indian Institute of Public Opinion (IIPO) and the 
National Council of Applied Economic Research (NCAER). 
The IIPO compiled estimates for the years 1950-51, 1955-56, 
1960-61 and 1965-66 both at the sectoral level as well as at 
the State level to assess the effect of the First, Second and 
Third Five Year Plans on the distribution of income between 
States. The method followed was a combination of the al- 
location approach and the direct measurement at the local 
level depending on the type of data available for individual 
sectors. The NCAER undertexak comprehensive studies on 
State domestic product in connection with their techno- 
economic surveys not only at the State level but even at the 
district level. The NCAER undertook detailed sectoral es- 
timates for agriculture, manufacturing industry and services 
and covered different points of time between 1950-51 and 
1960-61. The NCAER also attempted a study of the differen- 
tial patterns of growth between States at 1960-61 prices.- One 
of the special features Of the estimates prepared by the 
NCAER was that a great deal of attention was given to the 
problems of methodological comparability of the estimates 
among the States so that the regional development studies 
based on these estimates would ^ve meaningful results. The 
Indian Association for Research in National Income and 
Wealth (lARNIW) also contributed substantially to the 
development of regional income work at the research level. 
A special seminar on the subject was organised as far back as 
in 1962 at the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics at 
Poona where the problems of State income estimation were 
discussed in detail. Subsequently, regional income estimation, 
inter-regional comparison of macro-economic aggregates as 
well as special problems of State accounts have formed the 
subjects of disetjssion at different conferences of lARNTW. 
At each of these sessions, a large number of papers either 
highlighting conceptual and estimational problems or 
presenting the estimates for individual macro-economic ag- 
gregates have been discussed. Such papers cover a wide 
range of subjects like sectoral estimates of value added, capi- 
tal formation, distribution of personal consumption expendi- 
ture at the regional level, the determination of the reliability 
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domestic prodect at the per capita IcveL Such estimates 
•pt-hen available for a gr-tn point of time for all regions of the 
country, could gh-c a cross-section measure of inter-regonal 
disparity. WTien available o-.-er a period of time intertem- 
poral comparisons ptII be possible and casual factors in- 
TOb’cd PTOald be suggested. Thus, by relating the regional in- 
equalitj" pattern to the variations in grtrsth rates among 
tenons, it might be possible to understand better the factors 
responsible for persistence or otherwise of spatial ineqiality. 
It would also be necessary to consider the changes in the in- 
dustrial structure, emploj-ment pattern, labour participation 
rates and capital structure in the cr.erall analytical scheme. 
Statistical materials exist for some of the studies indicated 
and have been partially attempted by several agencies. With 
systematisation and augmentation of data, such studies would 
find a stronger underpinning. 

The Planning Commission has used per capita income at 
the regonal level as one of the criteria for determining the 
extent of central assistance to each indhidual State. Thus, 
nearly 20 per cent of the total assistance to the States is 
based on the comparable estimates of SDP. The propor- 
tionate allocation of this assistance is determined as foUows; 

(i) 10 per cent of the total assistance is allocated to the 
States having average per capita income(<T.er last three 
j-ears) below the all-India average. The procure of alloca- 
tion is the deviation method according to which each Stale is 
allocated an amount Ai which is determined as 

T T 

A = — (1 +i-xi) P = — (2-xi) P 
■ P i I^ i ‘ 

IVTiere, 

T = total amount to be distributed 

P = total population 

I = average per capita income of all States 

xi = per capita income of State i 

Pi = population of the State I 

(ii) Another 10 per cent is allocated on the basis of per 
capita income (over three jears).For purposes of measure- 
ment of tax efforts only the State taxes are taken into ac- 
count. The ratio of the State tax receipts to State income 
determines the direct proportion on the basis of which the al- 
location is made. 

The fifth and subsequently the sixth Finance Commis- 
sions have also considered per capita income in a State as an 
important yardstick for obtaining an idea of the levels of 
development and have used this measure as the criterion 
for assessing the relative economic position of the States. 
These estimates have also been used by the Commission as 
one of the indicators for determining tire share of indKidual 
Slates in central taxes. Thus the sixth Finance Commission 
has recommended that: 

(i) 25 per cent of the divisible share of the Union excise 
duties is to be divided among the States in relation to the 
’distance’ of a State's per capita income multiplied by the 
population of the Stale concerned according to 1971 census. 
The balance, Le., 75 per cent is to be distributed on the basis 
of population alone; 

(ii) additional excise duties arc to be allocated among 
States, using the combined indicators of population, SDP and 
the production of relevant commodities (textile, sugar and 
tobacco). The weights gj\-en to these indicatom for determin- 
ing the overall position are 70, 20 and 10 per cent rcspec- 
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(iii}disciiminatoty debt reh'ef to the States is to be deier- 
rnined on the basis of the ratio of amounts falling due for 
payment (to the centre) during the Fifth plan period and the 
SDP. The States have then been classified into three groups 
A, B and C according to the ratio being less than 10 per cent 
and 20 per cent, between 10 and 20 per cent and separate 
prtr.Tsions are to be made for the States falling in each of 
these groups. 

However, use of State domestic product as one of the in- 
dicators for such policy purposes has often been questioned. 
It is possible that the estimate of SDP could be partially af- 
fected by extra-economic consideration and use of such an 
aggregate as an indicator, whatever might be the formula 
used for the purpose, would have different effect for dif- 
ferent States depending on its level of developmenh It is also 
true that the cut-off point of the national per capita income 
for determining the relative position of a Stale is arbitrary. 
As such, it might be desirable to classify the Stales in ^.en 
slabs for determining the stage of development of a Stale or 
of a regon and use .this criterion for allocation of items of 
central aids in such a manner that even the States in the 
highest slab have a share in the distribution thou^ at a much 
lower rate. The Finance Commission used a verj' similar 
method for discriminatory debt relief. 

The study of regonal disparity cannot, however, end 
here and has to be examined in the context of economic 
'inler-dependence between repons and factor mobility. Inter- 
tial factor flows have to be studied separately for labour and 
capital. Labour migration can obviously be selective accen- 
tuating the divergence between leponal incomes unless spe- 
cial steps arc taken to ensure proper distribution of sectoral 
development keeping the regional potentials in view. 
Stmilariy, for a coantiy like India, inier-icponal fiow of 
private capital may accelerate reponal disparity unless invest- 
ment in underdeveloped repons is made attractive and the 
effect of inter-regional capital flow is watched with care. 
Intcr-iep'onal development is also directly connected with 
inler-Stale linkages in the sense of the spread effects of tech- 
tio’opcal and social change, income multipliers and social 
change. The study of sub-national disparity is diiealy linked 
with ail these aspects and can hardly be undertaken in the 
absence of data on the other related variables besides total 
and per capita income at the regional leveL The other vari- 
ables to be considered for the purpose can be the proportion 
of agricultural /industrial sector in different regions, levels of 
sectoral oulput/income in different regiems or agricultural/ 
industrial productivity differentials. 

Again, for balanced regional development, it is not only 
ricccssary to get a clear idea of the levels of development but 
the link effect of localised investment within the States in 
generating income and employmenL In other words, it is 
necessary to study not only the inter-rep'onal multiplier ef- 
fect and inter-regional capital flow effect but also the inter- 
regional employment effect and capital flow effect along with 
the productive structure. This would, in essence, also include 
the study of the development of activities at the regional level 
as a result of the public sector outlaj- from the central funds. 
Also included will be activities such as public transport which 
have far reaching effects in the form of generating linked ac- 
tivilies at all levels. 

At the next stage, it weuld become necessary to have, if 
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feasible, disaggregated limited input-output tables at the 
regional level. This would enable a study of the detailed in- 
put structure of industries at the State level and would be the 
first step towards multi-level planning which requires clas- 
sification of all industries according to national, regional and 
local levels for identification of location of industries. This 
could then be used for studying localization effect, clustering 
effect as well as spread effect among regions. Again, for 
multi-level planning it would be of utmost importance to 
have the measure of the indirect effect of development on 
the population of organised services like transport in big 
cities. This would obviously require compilation of different 
macro-economic aggregates and their break-up at levels 
lower than the States. For full use of the regional income 
statistics for planning purposes, the analysis has to extend 
beyond the measure of differentials among States and among 
big cities and should also cover those among big cities and 
rural and urban areas. Demarcation of the areas within the 
regions on the basis of proportions of monetised and non- 
monetised parts of the domestic product and study of the dif- 
ferentials either between the two sections for individual 
regions or for each of the two characteristics, viz., monetised 
and non-monetised parts of the domestic product over dif- 
ferent regions, may make the study of regional disparity 
more meaningful. 

Income redistribution between regions either through 
public investment or through differential distribution of 
central assistance is one of the accepted policies of the 
Government. The total impact of public investment would 
tend to include secondary effects which also would result in 
redistribution of income among the regions of the country. 
To measure such impact it would become necessary to ob- 
tain detailed information on patterns of public investment 
made both by the central government as well as by the 
regional authorities. The industry of use, location and period 
of gestation would also be essential part of the information 
necessary to study the total impact of such investment. The 
sectoral break-up of SDP would give a broad indication of 
the extent to which the resources within the regions have 
been . exploited and indicate the strategy to be adopted 
regarding the policy of public investment. Consequently the 
resources to be allocated to each region and to various sec- 
tors within each region would also be thus known. These 
details would help in obtaining a broad rationale for utilisa- 
tion of resources among regions. 

Some studies have indicated that per capita SDP by itself 
may be sufficient as an indicator for assessing the differen- 
tials in the stage of development of States (regions) in as 
much as States (regions) with high per capita SDP but as- 
sociated rvith low population density may not necessarily be 
economically advanced and States (regions) with low p>er 
capita SDP but associated with high population density may 
not necessarily be backward States (regions). The studies do, 
however, point out the fact that States (regions) with high 
per capita SDP and high population density, and those with 
low per capita SDP and low population density could be 
identified as really advanced and backward, respectively. The 
possible reason for this type of per capita SDP population 
density relationship in a less developed economy such as 
ours, with preponderent dependence on agriculture for 
livelihood, is that areas of high per acre agricultural produc- 
tivity also experience population presssures without anything 


being added at the margin. This tendency makes for low per 
capita income-high population density regions. Similarly, 
high per capita income-low population density regions belong 
to the category of somewhat backward regions from where 
population - particularly the working age group - tends to 
migrate to other regions. This aspect of inter-regional com- 
parison for economics abounding in high rates of under- 
employment and unemployment deserves to be noted before 
any conclusions are drawn on the sole basis of differentials in 
per capita SDP of States (regions). 

Miyor Problems 

As has been seen, substantial use is being made of the 
estimates of State income and related sectoral and other ag- 
gregates, ratios, etc., for policy purposes both by the 
authorities at the Centre as well as at the State level. 
However, their use would be much more widespread and in- 
tensive if the time-lag in the availability of the estimates can 
be reduced and the presentation can be made more policy 
oriented. Generally, the estimates become available with a 
time-lag of two to four years. Even the provisional figures 
are available with a substantial time lag. At present the es- 
timates from most of the States arc available till 1970-71 and 
in some cases only upto 1969-70. In the case of only a few 
States the estimates are available for 1971-72 or 1972-73. The 
main reason is not far to seek. Even for the sectors for which 
annual data are available, there exists no satisfactory ar- 
rangements for timely flow of the data necessary for the com- 
putation of State income. This is particularly true in respect 
of agriculture, forestry and registered manufacturing sectors. 

Estimates of State income for the current year do not 
become available at the end of the financial year when the 
budget provisions for the following year are made. If 
methods can be developed for preparing a quick estimate of 
SDP of the current year, the review of the past performance 
of the economy as well as the financial proposals for the 
coming year would become more reliable. In the context of 
planning, short-term projection of domestic product at the 
regional level would be extremely relevant even if the exer- 
cise is limited to a few important sectors only. Such exercises 
could even include quarterly or half yearly estimates. 
Similarly, at present, the State budgetary estimates are made 
on the basis of the past trends by items of taxes, etc. If the 
estimates of State domestic product can be presented with 
more detailed break-down so that the individual items of 
taxes can be related to the corresponding values of com- 
modity output, these would become more useful for policy 
purposes. 

Besides the time-lag in the availability of the Stale in- 
come data, the background material accompanying the es- 
timates quite often does not offer the necessary details 
regarding the method of collection of the basic data and the 
construction of the series. As such, it is not possible to assess 
either the relibility of the estimates or their comparability 
with the estimates of other States or of the country as a 
whole. Thus, the estimates of agricultural byproducts or yield 
rates of livestock products .are not based on sample surveys 
in many cases. It would be extremely useful to indicate such 
limitations while issuing the estimates so that their reliability 
can be judged before using them for policy purposes. 
Similarly, the State income data give an overall picture of the 
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economy as ■well as sector-wise data on salue added but 
makes no distinction between the public and the pmate sec- 
tors. Since in the planning process a substantial amount of 
imestment is made by the public sector either through the 
State Gcnemments or by the Central authorities directly, it is 
desirable that the estimates are ghen with break-down be- 
tween the public and the prhate sectors. This would enable 
one to assess the effects of inseslments made by the public 
sector and also help in a belter planning of the future invest- 
ment polides. At the State level, the estimates of factor share 
for identifiable groups of industries as well as the urban-rural 
break-up of sectoral products would be eittremelj' useful for 
undeistanding the problems of development and the implica- 
tions of the polices adopted so far. 

At present, the estimates suffer not only because of the 
lack of data but also because of indifferent quality of some of 
the data collected through the routine administrative system. 
Also, the absence of appropriate current data often leads to 
crude methods of estimation consisting of moving the 
benchmark estimates with the help of a set of indicators. This 
further affects the accuraty of the estimates. To make the es- 
timates of State income more useful for policy purposes it is, 
therefore, of primaiy importance that the estimates of net 
value added for all the sectors are based on current data. 
Schemes for such improvements need to be taken up by all 
the States on uniform basis. Thus, the collection at regular 
intervals of data on prices and production of animal hus- 
bandry, unregistered manufacturing and other similar 
products and emplcyment and earnings for services sectors 
became essential This might make it necessary for the SSBs 
to have sufficient field agendes to cany out surveys and tvpe 
studies at regular intervals. To ensure uniformity all over the 
countiy such survejs have to be coordinated by the centre 
and launched simultaneously. 

The degree of reliability of the present estimates of State 
income varies considerably fro.m sector to sector or among 
sub-sectois or for cenain constituents of a sector.Thus, the 
gross value of output in agriculture (proper) is more reliable 
than that of net output; estimates of income oripnaling from 
acliviiies of State Government are more reliable than the es- 
timates of income from the Central Government an'rvilies 
within the State boundaries. Some objectivx assessment of 
the reliability of the estimates of various sectors and sub- 
sectois could be included in the notes aocompanjing the es- 
timates. This will help the users in picking and chocjsing the 
figures for their purposes. 

The choice of value added methcxl for estimation in In- 
dia has been, in large measure, governed by the availabilityof 
data as wall as their usefulness for the study of problenrs of 
growth and development at the regional and sub-regional 
levels. Measurement of income in a g'rven region within a 
country, however, raises certain conceptual problems which 
are not common to the measure at the national level. Thus, it 
is to be determined whether the income of a reg'on should 
include all the income originating as a result of the utilisation 
of the physical assets and the labour force of the region even 
though some of the income might flow to residents outside 
the region or it should include all the income received by the 
residents of a rcpon even though some of it might have ac-- 
Clued outside the region. The two measures might make sub- 
stantial difference in the estimates. For example, there may 
be absentee landowners in rural areas who primarily live in 


the nearby urban areas and hence transfer the income earned 
from the property in rural areas for use in uiban areas. 
Similarly, an employee or the owner of an un-incoynraied 
enterprise may spend his working day in one State while his 
residence is in another. Consequently, in the smaller ad- 
ministrative units like districts and cities, the issue of place of 
residence v’crsus place of actnity becomes much more 
relevant and concerns not only income from capital but also 
income from labour. Such measurements have to be well 
defined and the statistics to be collected for the purpose have 
to be a joint endeavour of the Central and regional 
authorities. Further, large incomes may ori^nate within a 
State which is highly industrialised and be transferred to 
other areas so that it is not available for the well-being of the 
normal residents of the State. Thus, the possibilitv- that a 
State with a lower originating per capita income may in fan 
be more affluent in respect of per capita income reccKed 
than one with a higher originating per capita income as a 
result of repatriation of income cannot be ruled out. For a 
realistic measurement of income received, therefore.accour.t 
needs to be taken of net inflow/outflow of income between 
states. Bat in an open economy like that of a State in this 
countiy, it is veiy doubtful whether such an estimate can be 
prepared unless special effort is made for the collection of 
relevant data. 

The other two altemathe methods of measurem.ent, viz, 
aggregate expenditure and aggregate income of resident 
households, are also not easily visible in India because of the 
insuperable difliculties involved in measuring the inter- 
regional Cows. A direct survey approach could howevrer jield 
the aggregate of expenditures. Consequently, a method of 
measurement limits to personal disposable income and 
household consumption expenditure, public cuirenl and capi- 
tal expenditures can be developed as a complement to the 
sub-national value added methodology. 

In the USA, income of States is compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by aggregating 'income pajtnents to 
individuals'. This is, in fact, peisonal income with no deduc- 
tion of personal taxes. This series differs from US national 
income because it e.xcludes coiporate savings and contnhu- 
tions by both emplovccs and emplov'ers to social securitj' 
funds and includes 'public assistance and other direct relief, 
veterans' pensions, adjusted service benefits (the soldicm' 
bonus), retirement paj-ments by Government, social in- 
surance benefits, the Government's contributions to al- 
lowance paid to dependents of enlisted militaiy personnel, 
and mustering out paymcnls'. The limited attempts in this 
direction made in Canada by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and in the UJK. under a project at the National Institute 
of Economic Social Research sponsored by the Department 
of Economic Affairs on the other hand, followed the value 
added method using either direct data of output at the 
regonal level or allocation of factor incomes. 

The income accruing to the households can obviously be 
measured by simply aggregating factor incomes and other 
transfer receipts. In such a case income data on receipts by 
way of wages and salaries, interest, dhidend, rent, etc. trans- 
fer receipts (public and private), draft on past saving and liq- 
uidation of assets will havx to be collected. The income ap- 
proach by the aggregation of factor incomes has been at- 
tempted in the U.K. for the years 1961 and 1964 to estimate 
the total regional income. These estimates have been found 
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to be quite reliable when compared wth those provided by 
the regional authorities and based on other mclh^s. 

In case data on consumption cjcpenditure by the resident 
households within regions can be considered as a possible 
prox}' of income accruing, the relevant data have to be col- 
lected. On the expenditure side, data on consumption expen- 
diture as well as data on purchase of gold and capital asset, 
increase in cash and bank holdings and transfer payments of 
different kinds could also be gathered simultaneously. 

Income accruing at the State level is perhaps the most 
satisfactory measure of economic welfare. This measure is 
somewhat wider than personal income in the sense that the 
incomes from public and private corporate sectors accruing 
to the region are included. This becomes more relevant for 
States where big public sector projects are located and the 
benefits from such projects often do not accrue to the people 
of the State. However, in view of the difficulty of measuring 
intcr-Statc flows, it might be difficult to evolve a method for 
measurement of income accruing at the State level. 

The present series of State income data do not give any 
idea about the income distribution pattern. For an under- 
standing of the disparities either among regions or within 
regions, it is essential to have an idea of the distribution of 
personal income by size classes. While for the lower tail of 
the distribution the analjsis based on household consump- 
tion expenditure may serve the purpose, for the upper tail 
expenditure distribution pattern is likely to be substantially 
different from the income distribution pattern and the latter 
will have to be studied independently. It might even be 
worthwhile studying the distribution for different sections of 
the population separately so that the population in the upper 
income classes and those at the lower income classes are 
automatically separated out. 

Last but not the least in the list of requirements of 
macro-economic data at the regional level is the estimate of 
capital formation. Along with such estimates it would also be 
important to study the regional variation in savings rates. A 
direct measure of this rate may not be feasible with the 
present position of data availability. However, independent 
attempt at measuring household savings in a region, gross 
and net, might be fruitful. This component then, measured as 
a proportion of personal income or income accruing to 
households within a region may be a reasonable enough 
measure to assess the situation within and among the 
regions. Another important aspect on which data have to be 
collected and presented meaningfully is sectorwisc employ- 
ment along with the conesponding incomes so that the 
labour productivity and the employment potential between 
sectors can be studied for individual States. 

Even the measurement of income originating which has 
been adopted in India has its own problems— both conceptual 
and operational. Conceptually one has to resolve the 
problem of measurement by Stales of income of enterprises 
whose activities extend beyond the boundaries of a given 
region and spread over the country as a whole. Value added 
in individual industrial sector at the State level in such cases 
can be estimated either independently by using the local data 
or by allocation of the national totals using relevant in- 
dicators. Even for allocation, determining the relevant in- 
dicator, for example, for allocation of overhead expenses of 
railway operations in the regions or for the surplus of public 
enterprises owned by the Central Government and located in 


different regions is complicated. For estimation of domestic 
product at the regional level two approaches have, therefore, 
been adopted: (i) use of local data in respect of all the sec- 
tors where the product can be measured within the given 
area without any ambiguity such as in agriculture or mining 
or storage, hotels and restaurants and (ii)allocalion of value 
added (estimated at the centre for the country as a whole) 
for all sectors where the activities are spread over a number 
of regions. 

The important categories of institutional sectors whose 
operations extend beyond the boundaries of a given region 
and for which allocation method needs to be applied are rail- 
ways, communications. Central Government administration, 
large corporations like banks and insurance and large 
productive enterprisesfin the private and public sectors) with 
branches located in a number of regions. For such en- 
terprises or activities, the internal accounts are not main- 
tained in a form which would facilitate the estimation of in- 
come originating from the activities within given regions. For 
manufacturing enterprises which are registered under the 
Factories Act and for which the data are collected unit-wise, 
it is possible to prepare the estimates of income originating 
at the regional levels making full use of the data thus col- 
lected. However, since the activities extend over different 
regions, the problem of allocation of overhead expenses and 
operating surplus would still remain. For sectors like railways 
and communications, on the other hand, or for banks and in- 
surance the problem is more complicated because of the ab- 
sence of the relevant information at the unit/regional level. 
In such cases the estimate of the domestic product has to be 
obtained by allcscating the national total to regions on the 
basis of relevant indicators. Factor share approach or the dis- 
tribution of different factor payments among regions appears 
to be the most convenient method in this case. The Working 
Group on State Income paid considerable attention to this 
problem and evolved standard indicators for allocation of 
such items for different sectors. For formulating the in- 
dicators, the Working Group has been primarily guided by 
the type of data available and these are different for different 
sectors, for different sub-sectors within the sector as well as 
for different types of factor payments. Thus, for railway 
freight earnings and passenger earnings different indicators 
arc used for allocation of the corresponding products be- 
tween regions. At present, such State-wise estimates for the 
sectors, railways, communications, banking and insurance. 
Central Government administration and air transport are 
prepared by the CSO by allocation of the national totals 
using relevant indicators and arc communicated to the SSBs 
for their use. The procedure could continue to be used, 
taking care that the indicators do represent the value of out- 
put, gross or net. 

Just as more meaningful presentation of the available 
data on State domestic product and additions to the list of 
available information would enhance the use of such data for 
policy purposes, the improvement in the reliability of the 
available estimates would also add to their utility. The stan- 
dard framework for presentation of State income and related 
aggregates would also result in articulated plans for data 
development. 

As regards the reliability of the estimates, these can be 
broadly grouped into three main categories according to the 
data base: 
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(a) Sectors for ■B’hich the estimates are prepared on the 
basis of data collected everj- jear (e.g., production data of 
principal crops, mining, registered manufacturing, etc.). 

(b) Sectors for w-hich current data arc not atailablc and 
the estimates are prepared on the basis of ’benchmark es- 
timates’ and at times inadequate data for some past 
jear/jears (e.g. Ihe-sfoct products, unregistered manufactur- 
ing sector, coitstruction, trade, services, etc.). 

(c) Sectors for v.-hich the estimates are dented from al- 
location of national totals (e.g. banking and insurance, air 
transport, railwajs, communication. Central Goiemment 
administration). 

Eten for sectors falling under category (a) the estimates 
are often not based on satisfactory current data. Thus, the 
area statistics of crops in States like Kerala and Orissa are 
obtained through sample sunejs. The size of the sample is 
often not sufficient to preside reliable area figures for minor 
crops which contribute substantially to agricultural produc- 
tion in a State like Kerala. The production estimates of 
ert^ like coconut and arccanut are based on sample survejs 
for a few States only and for pepper, ginger, mango, citrus 
fruits, vegetables etc. the estimates ate based on either con- 
ventional jicid rates or local enquiries. Up-tcnlate data on 
agricultural by-products such as rice husk, rice bran and 
straw are not available and the present estimates arc based 
on outdated data or local enquiries. 

The compulation of income from animal husbandry also 
suffers from limitation of data. The estimates of the output 
of live-stock products are based on the jield rates which are 
not obtained from regular survejs. In the case of fisheries, 
data on catch of inland fish are inadequate and do not 
depend on any objective survey. Similarly, the lack of current 
data for sectors like forestry- or registered manufacturing 
reduces the utilit)' of the estimates of value added. 

Lack of relevant annual data for sectors coveted under 
(b) affect the reliability of the estimates and consequently 
their utility. Thus, for the noncommodity producing sectors, 
the basic data avaDable for cstima-tion are limited to given 
points of time at large intervals. The incomes for these sec- 
tors (trade, transport and unregistered manufacturing in- 
dustries) are computed using estimates of working force and 
per capita earnings. The main source for working force 
statistics is the decennial censuses. Besides their being avail- 
able after long intervals, the definitions used for working 
force in the 1951, 1961 and 1971 censuses are different affect- 
ing the comparability of working force estimates. As a result, 
the method adopted for obtaining the estimates for intercen- 
sal periods varies substantially between States and leads to 
unsatisfactory estimates at the State level. Similarly, basic 
data on average earning per worker are not collected by 
States in any uniform manner and are also not available an- 
nually. Issues connected with item (c) have already been 
dealt with earlier. 

The overall estimates of domestic product arc thus af- 
fected by the quality of the basic data which often vary 
markedly between States and often arc not dependable 
enough for bringing out the regional growth pattern ac- 
curately. Consequently, it is difficult to observe inter- 
reponal economic disparities, Wth these limitations, they 
can at best serve as broad indicators of the . direction of 
growth of the States’ economy. The answer to this problem 
lies in the improvement of the qualit)' of basic data, their 


timely availability and the collection of data on important 
gaps at regular intervals following uniform concepts and 
definitions. 

The development of the work on SDP in the indhidual 
States has also raised the problem of comparabilit}- of the es- 
timates among States. Besides being used for a study of 
development of particular Slates, the most important applica- 
tion of the estimates of State income is in their use for 
studies of regional development and integrated plan 
programmes within the country. The use of State domestic 
product for inter-regional comparison implies that the es- 
timates are comparable. But for such a large number of 
States with varying levels of statistical development, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to ensure strict comparabilitj- in the es- 
timates prepared by different agencies even when the details 
of concepts and methodology are laid down. This is mainly 
because of the differences in the quality of data available in 
different repons and large number of assumptions involved 
at different levels in the preparation of the estimates. In spite 
of their overall comparability in terms of concepts and defini- 
tions, the present estimates of State domestic product 
prepared by the indh-idual SSBs suffer from this limitation. 
This problem had been raised often by the authorities like 
the Planning Commission as well as by independent bodies 
like the fifth and sixth Finance Commissions. 

The Planning Commission first considered this problem 
as far back as in 1961 when it had suggested that the CSO 
should undertake compilation of comparable estimates of 
Stale income for the commodity producing sectors on the in- 
come oripnating basis and these would be used by the Plan- 
ning Commission for policy purposes. It was also suggested 
that the preparation of these estimates could be undertaken 
by the CSO in consultation with the SSBs who should be re- 
quested to supply any basic data which might be required for 
the purpose. Subsequently, the subject was discussed by the 
Planning Commission in several meetings with the Stale 
Governments. At the instance of the Planning Commission, 
a set of comparable estimates for three years 1962-63 to 
1961-65 initially for the commodity producing sectors and 
subsequently for all the sectors were prepared by the CSO in 
1969. The estimates for the commodity producing sectors at 
the national level are even otherwise cAtained as aggregates 
of the Slate level estimates prepared by CSO. The prcpara- 
lion of stalewise estimates for the commodity producing sec- 
tors (except unregistered manufacturing industries), there- 
fore, does not involve any special assumptions. For the rest 
of the sectors, however, except for the base year (1960-61), 
the estimates are prepared at the all-India level. The 
Statewise estimates for these sectors have, therefore,been 
prepared by the CSO basically following the allocation 
method after the estimates at the national level are prepared. 
The indicators for the purpose are different for different ac- 
tivities depending on the type of activity as well as the data 
availability. These estimates do, implicitly, take account of 
the Statewise differential to the extent the base year es- 
timates are prepared at the State level. For a strictly correct 
measurement of differential movement among States the 
base year State level estimates need to be moved by the cor- 
responding indicators and the national totals built up as ag- 
gregates of the same. For the present estimates, 
faowever,Statewise physical indicators are used for allocation 
of the national totals arid this method measures the differen- 
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tial movements, to the' extent the Statewise indicators in in- 
dividual years used for allocation do reflect the differential 
movements for individual States. These comparable es- 
timates had been made available to the Planing Commission 
. before the formulation of the Fourth Five Year Plan. The 
Fifth Finance Commission also used these estimates as one 
of the indicators for allocation of resources between States. 
Similar estimates for the subsequent period of 1967-68 to 
1969-70 have also been prepared by the CSO in 1973 for the 
use of the Sixth Finance Commission as well as the Planning 
Commission prior to its formulation of the draft Rfth Five 
Year Plan. It is no doubt true that these estimates prepared 
by a single agency at the Centre suffer from the limitation to 
the extent that some of the local material available for some 
of the.States cannot be taken account of in the interest of 
comparability. However, generally, the indicators for the 
purpose of allocation are so formulated that all such infor- 
mation is integrated within the overall indicators to the ex- 
tent possible. 

The question of comparable estimates raises also 
another important issue. The comparability has to be 
achieved not only from the point of view of definitions and, 
to the extent possible, methodology adopted for preparing 
the estimates but also from the point of view of measurement 
of real quantum of production in different States. The 
problem of inter-State price differentials becomes par- 
ticularly important in this context because not only do the 
prices differ among States but their movement over time is 
not uniform for all States. This creates distortion in the 
inter-re^onal comparison of per capita incomes and the 
measurement of any conceivable index of disparity at dif- 
ferent lime points. The estimates of per capita State income 
at constant prices do not answer the question cither, because 
the inter-State variations in prices which are implicit in the 
base year estimates are not removed. 

This problem, in a way, can be considered similar to the 
one of comparing of purchasing power of currencies for 
inter-country comparison of per capita incomes. At the in- 
ternational level, one of the simplest answers to the problem 
has been attempted by valuing the quantities of production at 
one or more common sets of prices. Perhaps, the earliest at- 
tempt along these lines was made by Colin Clark in which per 
capita income of a large number of countries were computed 
using as price weight ’oriental units’ repre senting the pur- 


chasing power of a rupee in India and "international units" 
representing the purchasing power of US dollars. This 
method was subsequently improved upon by several authors 
and the work by Milton Gilbert and Irving Kravis stands out 
here as a significant contribution. This method compares the 
income of USA and other European countries at US and 
average European country prices. The UN Statistical Com- 
mission has recently initiated methodological studies 
through the International Comparison Project to evolve a 
method for making binary and multilateral comparison of 
the purchasing power of currencies between countries. A 
sui-table method developed along these lines would be ex- 
tremely useful in making a more meaningful study of the ex- 
tent of real disparity at the sub-national level within a 
country. 

However, till such a detailed method can be developed, a 
satisfactory alternative needs to be evolved. The common 
method of inter-State comparison of per capita income (at 
State prices) is very unsatisfactory for such of the States 
where the price levels are either too high or too low in com- 
parison with the rest of the country. Also, for a study over a 
given time horizon, if the price level in a State A rises faster 
than in another State B, the per capita income of the State A 
at current prices would rise more steeply than in Stale B 
when the increase in production is the same in both. The 
Sixth finance Commission recognized this problem and 
realised that the ranking of the States according to their per 
capita incomes does not represent a satisfactory' picture. It 
felt that an adjustment of the comparable estimates of per 
capita State income on account of both absolute price dif- 
ferentials between States and their non-uniform movement 
between Slates would be desirable before they are us?d as 
one of the indicators for arriving at an equitable solution to 
problems like division of revenues. The method adopted by 
the Finance Commission for such an adjustment has been the 
recalculation of the State domestic product of all the States 
using a common set of prices. The all-India weighted average 
prices have been used for the purpose and a fresh set of com- 
parable estimates has been obtained. Development of a 
technically more sound method similar to that for interna- 
tional comparison would very much expand the horizon of 
possible uses of State per capita income data for the study of 
reponal disparities. 
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(a) To consider and advise on the levels (state, district or 
other regons) at which Accounts should be prepared; 

(b) to devise a sj^tem of regional accounts and standard 
supporting and supplementary tables for adoption by all the 
states; 

(c) to suggest measures for building up regonal accounts 
in the country taking into consideration the availability of 
data and requirements of Central and State Governments; 
and 

(d) to examine the concepts, definitions, and classifica- 
tions for preparation of regional accounts and to lay down 
guidelines. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to bring at one place the 
various recommendations of the Committee arising out of its 
deliberations and discussions with various authorities and ex- 
perts. Some of these recommendations have already been 
made in the chapters that precede. Some othen relate to the 
common measures requited to be taken to improve the data 
base, the methodology, the co-ordination between the states 
and the central statistical agencies, and the personnel exper- 
tise. These recommendations which apply, with almost equal 
force, to the work of estimating income, expenditure and 
other related aggregates are not repeatedly mentioned in the 
earlier chapters and are stated here so that action can be 
taken to bring about a general improvement in the quality of 
all the estimates when they arc fully implemented. 

In this context two general points may be made. First, in 
view of the fact that cost structures change slowly, annual in- 
formation on gross output is indispensable while data on 
costs could be collected at longer intervals. Second, it is im- 
portant to ensure that an estimate pertaining to a year is 
based on data relating to that year, and the use of past obser- 
vations, trends, etc., could be permitted only for the es- 
timates of dimensionally unimportant variables. 

The Committee would like to emphasise that improve- 
ment of estimates at the regonal level and filling up data 
gaps for the purpose would automatically lead to improve- 
ment of the estimates at the national level. It would, there- 
fore, be desirable that co-ordinated efforts are made to im- 
prove the data position in all the states simultaneously so 
that the fruits of such labour can also benefit and improve 
the estimates prepared at the centre. 

The major problems in the state income estimation have 
been already stated in the First Report (Chapter I, Seclioif 
3). In para 3.17 of this First Report it has been indicated that 
the reliability of the estimates can be broadly grouped into 
three main categories according to data base. 

(a)\Vbere data are collected every year e.g; production of 
principal crops, mining, registered factories, etc.; 


(b) where ’bench-mark’ estimates can be worked out 
reasonably satisfactorily every few years and the estimates for 
the intervening years can be worked out by moving the 
bench-mark estimates by means of appropriate indicators of 
physical output and prices (e.g. livestock products, unregis- 
tered manufacturing, construction, trade, services etc.); and 

(c) where national totals ate allocated among states by 
the use of some meaningful indicators (e.g. banking, in- 
surance, railways, central government administration, etc.). 

The improvement in the quality of estimates will have to 
be brought about by improving the data base and priorities 
will have to be assigned in the task so that a co-ordinated 
and planned performance of data improvement can be taken 
up in accordance with the importance of the sectors or sub- 
sectors where the reliability of estimates is at present weak. It 
is recognised that all the three types of estimates (a), (b) and 
(c) mentioned above may have to continue for quite some 
time and in the case of some sub-sectors no change may be 
possible in the foreseeable future. However, even here, im- 
provements will be necessary. For instance, in regard to es- 
timates listed under (a) above time-lags can be reduced to a 
minimum; in regard to those under (b) better ’bench-mark’ 
period estimates can be made and their frequencies might be 
increased. Also the appropriateness of the indicators used 
may be improved, whereas for the estimates under (c) alloca- 
tion methods may need improvement. It may be that in 
course of time some of the sectoral estimates of (b) type may 
have to be upgraded to (a) type estimates and, wherever pos- 
sible, this ty^ of improvement will have to be brought about. 
One would for instance, desire that, considering their impor- 
tance, the estimates of incomes from construction, or regis- 
tered trade establishments are worked out through (a) type 
data base. These factors will have to be taken into account 
while working out the prion’ties in the programme of improv- 
ing the data base. 

Each regional economy may be divided broadly into (I) 
private organised sector and (I^ private unorganised sector. 
The private organised sector can be defined to include those 
enterprises or establishments owned by non-government 
economic agents, which arc registered or covered under one 
or the other of the widely applied Acts. It is assumed that, in 
the manufacturing sector, establishments which are covered 
under the IFA belong to the organised sector. In the trade 
sector, such establishments or business which are registered 
under the Sale Tax Act (which are prevalent in almost all the 
stales in one form or another) and in the mining sector, 
mines registered under the Mineral Conservation and 
Pcvelopment Rules may be considered as falling under the 
organised sector. The rest of the economic entities or estab- 
lishments can be considered as falling under the unorganised 
sector. The division is purely one of convenience since the es- 
tablishments classified as organised enable one to set up a 
frame for sampling or a frame for identification of the estab- 
lishments and have, generally speaking, better records and 
readily available annual accounts. 

The problems of data improvement arc, however, not 
necessarily related to the organised or unorganised parts of 
any given sector. For instance income estimates from regis- 
tered trade rest today on weak data base, whereas agriculture 
which dcfinitionally belongs to the unorganised part of the 
private sector, has much better data base at least for the 
principal crops. But, by and large, the unorganised parts of 
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the economy will need much better data base than the one 
they have now. The specific steps to be taken for improving 
the data base in each sector or sub-sector for estimating 
reponal incomes, expenditures etc. are recommended in this 
chapter. It must, however, be underlined that in the First 
Chapter wherein the Committee has attempted to present a 
set of accounts and supporting tables for households popula- 
tion and Public Sector, estimation of several economic ag- 
gregates is involved. Saving of the region, mixed income of 
the self-employed in the region and income due to free or 
reduced cost services furnished by government, private non- 
profit bodies and by industries, are some instances. Estima- 
tion of such additional items increases the magnitude of the 
task on hand. Here also, priorities vnll have to be assigned to 
the construction of accounts and tables. It may be that Ac- 
count 5 on total consumption and income of the population 
will have to be given low priority. Another feature of the 
regional accounts and tables is the conceptual framework 
which one will have to grasp before the work can be started, 
and the figures properly-understood and interp/eted. 

Agriculture and Livestock 

Regular annual estimates of yield rates based on crop 
cutting experiments are available only for the principal crops. 
We recommend that crop cutting experiments may be ex- 
tended to cover all important minor crops in different 
regions. In the case of unspecified crops, other products and 
byproducts, we feel that surveys should be undertaken at 
least once in three years to estimate the yield rates and input 
structure apart from conducting type studies at shorter inter- 
vals. Data on livestock population become available once in 
five years through quinquennial livestock censuses. Yield 
rates of various livestock products are available only from oc- 
casional or ad/hoc surveys conducted by lAPS or DMI and 
arc not uniform between states in terms of reference period, 
etc. There is a requirement of annual estimates of yield rates 
for providing figures of estimates of livestock products year 
by year. The Committee recommends that a set of annual 
surveys be undertaken furnishing estimates of livestock 
members and yield rale of major livestock products in all the 
states. Surveys may be conducted less frequently for estimat- 
ing the average yield rates of various other items of livestock 
products including the subsequent processed products as well 
as the input structure of different products. The NSSO sur- 
vey on livestock and livestock products undertaken in the 
30lh round if repeated at regular intervals would meet the 
latter requirement. 

For agricultural and livestock products, it is necessary to 
collect prices for more items and from more markets, the 
selection of markets being reviewed periodically. Collection 
of prices of livestock products, particularly in rural areas, 
should be intensified. For livestock products, producer prices 
are usually not available and in order to obtain the estimates 
of gross output at producer prices, adjustments for trade and 
transport margins become necessary. This could be avoided 
by collecting prices regularly from producers. 

Data on intermediate consumption in respect of agricul- 
tural crops and livestock products arc inadequate. Recently a 
comprehensive survey for studying the cost of cultivation or 
principal crops has been launched by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture on a continuing basis and the requisite data are to be 


collected for different crops by rotation. The results in 
respect of individual crops as and when available should be 
put to use. Each state should examine the crops which are 
important to their economy and left out of this programme, 
and organise surveys to collect for such crops data on inter- 
mediate consumption and consumption of fixed capital. All 
such surveys on cost of cultivation or livestock should collect 
data on fixed capital formation as well. 

Forestry and logging 

Output of major forest products by varieties and out- 
turn and prices of minor forest products have to be collected 
on a regular basis by state forest departments and the time- 
lag in the availability of data should be reduced. Studies may 
be conducted, say once in five years, to estimate the 
unauthorised/unrecorded production. Surveys to collect data 
on intermediate consumption, consumption of fixed capital 
formation need be conducted at least once in five years. 

Kshing 

Surveys to estimate the catch of inland fishing and sub- 
sistence fishing may be conducted by all the states through 
the collecting agencies in the states. Wherever two sets of es- 
timates of production arc available (e.g. from CMFRI, Man- 
dapam and state agency), efforts should be made to bring 
about reconciliation to the extent possible. For the evalua- 
tion of output at "producer prices’ wholesale prices have to 
be adjusted for trade and transport margins. Attempt there- 
fore should be made to collect producer prices at least from a 
small sample. 

Mining and quarrying 

Data on output of all minor minerals as well as the 
details about intermediate consumption of fixed capital are 
not available. Information on inputs and consumption of 
fixed capital has to be collected in the case of the rtvo major 
products as well, -viz, coal and petroleum. The IBM or state 
departments of mining and geology may collect such informa- 
tion annually. 

Other Organised Sectors 

For manufacturing, while ASI data are available to the 
states, both for the census and the sample sectors, it is neces- 
sary that the states develop their own index number series 
for industrial production and prices similar to the All-India 
series. This would provide an appropriate indicator to the 
states to move the latest available estimates based on ASt 
data to obtain current year estimates on a provisional basis. 

Although a part of the trade sector belongs to the or- 
ganised part, hardly any data are available. Available es- 
timates of various aggregates like the value added, capital 
formation, total turnover and input costs, etc., are very weak. 
It is necessary that the establishments registered under Sales 
Tax Act arc used as a frame and the turnover figures, also 
collected in this context, are used to stratify the various es- 
tablishments covered under the Act. It is generally observed 
that a very small proportion of the trading establishments ac- 
count for a large proportion of the total turnover. From the 
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sampling point of view this is a great advantage. It should 
therefore be possible to organise an all-India Survey of dis- 
tributive trade at the interval of every fKe jears through an 
apprtjpriate agency. The State statistical agendas will need to 
co-operate in this matter by updating the frame, and also 
maintaining turnover figures on an annual basis for estimat- 
ing figures of value added, etc. for inter-survey years. 

Similar surveys should also be undertaken for organised 
transport and professions. Rc^ration under the ap- 
prcjpriate acts and similar other provisions may supply the 
appropriate frames. For construction, the feasible approach 
would be through the agendes making outla)^ rather than 
from institutions like construction companies. For example, 
in manufacturing, the ASI returns should provide the neces- 
sary information. 

Unorganised Sectors 

In the case of manufacturing, construction, transport, 
trade, hotels, etc., and services some information on the or- 
ganised corporate components will be available. In the case 
of the unorganised components of these sectors, it would be 
necessary to collect comprehensive information on various 
aspects for a bench-mark jear. These bench-mark data are to 
be supplemented by current data on major indicators of 
trends of each of the activities on an annual basis for estima- 
tion for the intervening jears. Till now it has not been pos- 
sible to organise collection of annual data in these sectors. 

As the Committee has observed, country-wide periodic 
censuses/survejs covering all these economic activities simul- 
taneously will help in obtaining the bench-mark information. 
It is understood that the CSO has already initialed action for 
conducting the first economic census in the country to be fol- 
lowed by sample survejs by types of activities. Considering 
the magnitude of the sectors to be covered, the collection of 
data has been planned in two stages. The first stage consists 
of listing of all establishments, both household and non- 
household, collecting information on some basic characteris- 
tics at the listing stage, thus providing a suitable frame for 
conducting sample surveys at the second stage. The sample 
surveys at the second stage would provide detailed informa- 
tion on inputs, outputs, employment, capital formation, 
sources of finances, factor incomes, etc., on individual 
economic activities. The project would be comprehensive to 
the extent of covering all non-agricultural establishments in 
the unorganised sector and activities like wholesale and retail 
trade barring public and private corporate enterprises. The 
Committee hopes that the scheme will be expeditiously 
implemented and thus the major data gap in these sectors 
filled to a large extent. 

It is also important to ensure that both household and 
non-household enterprises are covered in the course of data 
collection both for the census as well as the sample surveys. 
In other words the household and non-household surveys 
should be tied up in such a way that the same set of economic 
activities arc covered at the same time in the household and 
non-household sectors and the complete results for any par- 
ticular economic activity arc obtained for the same period. 
Such economic censuses and surveys should be repeated peri- 
odically so that adequate bench-mark information relating to 
the unorganised sectors of the economy flows continuously. 

Obviously, however, this programme will not provide the 


annual output indicators and these can best be obtained by 
freezing a fraction of the NSSO and the Economic census 
samples and canvassing the same would provide estimates of 
a limited set of variables that could serve as surrogates of 
gross output for the unorganised sector. Once there is an 
agreement about this plan the Committee feels confident 
that the CSO in consultation with the SSB could work out 
the relevant variables or their surrogates. 

It will be observed that all private activities except con- 
struction have been covered above. The analysis of balance 
sheets and annual accounts is not likely to prove useful for 
state level estimates in these sectors. The best way to es- 
timate value added capital formation etc. is to use informa- 
tion available from the ASI for organised manufacturingTor 
other establishments covered under sales tax re^tration, 
shop establishments etc., it should be possible to obtain 
regularly information on output, input etc. For construction 
activity the most satisfactory answer for data on output, capi- 
tal formation etc., may be organisation of sample surveys on 
the basis of area sampling and details available from ASI etc. 
For non-repstered manufacturing as well as other non- 
regislered establishments which are not so covered it will be 
necessary to organise large scale sample surveys at least once 
in five years giving details of output, input, capital formation 
etc. The estimates for inter-survey years should be built up 
with suitable indicators based on information on important 
inputs. 

In the municipal areas, there is usually a system of ap 
prtwing building plans and issuing commencement and/or 
completion certificates. These records also provide a suitable 
frame for conducting sample surveys in urban areas. In the 
rural areas, surveys will be necessary to estimate the various 
aggregates related to the Construction Sector. These surveys 
can cover households and unorganised fartories, trading es- 
tablishments, etc., in the private sector. 

Public Sector 

For the public sector, the most outstanding gap in infor- 
mation is with respect to local authorities. Detailed informa- 
tion on income and expenditure of local authorities needs to 
be collected regularly on an annual basis. The number of lo- 
cal bodies within a region is likely to be large depending 
upon its size and tiers of local administration. However the 
collection of data alone will not suffice and economic analysis 
of the details wuuld be necessary. The task of analysis would 
require considerable resources and the problem is enhanced 
as the presentation of the budget is not uniform and does not 
provide information in suffirient detail. The Committee 
therefore feels that a uniform system of presentation and 
.classification of accounts of the local bodies is necessary as in 
the case of state government budgets. The question of collec- 
tion of the minimum necessary information in a specially- 
devised form for the purpose, might facilitate the collection 
of relevant data as well as their analysis. 

At present CSO, besides analysing the Central Govern- 
ment budgets, is also engaged in the analysis of budgets of all 
stale governments and local bodies and accounts of non- 
departmcntal enterprises for the preparation of the Public 
Sector accounts. Once all the State Governments undertake 
the analysis of the budgets of administrative departments and 
non-departmental commercial undertakings falling within 
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their jurisdiction within a specified time schedule following 
uniform cbssificatory system, the CSO can make use of these 
results for consolidation, thus avoiding the present duplica- 
tion of work. The CSO can in turn concentrate in preparing 
more detailed analysis of the corresponding counterparts at 
the centre prosiding the detailed break-up of s-arious ag- 
gregates of the central gosernment, the ndministrat'tvc 
departments as well as departmental and non-dcpartmcnial 
enterprises located in the various states. 

Private final consumption expenditure 

According to the present long-term programmes of the 
NSSO, the household consumer expenditure surseys are to 
be carried out once esery five years. The major gaps in the 
data system in this respect would therefore be relating to the 
annual indicators which would be needed to carry forward 
the bench-mark estimates of private consumption expendi- 
ture which would be built up on the basis of the NSS data. 
The SSBs may base to make special efforts in carrying out 
surveys on a smaller scale in order to build up indicators of 
consumption of atleast the m,ijor commodities or build up 
series of net availability of such commodities to the 
households for current consumption. However, if the NSSO 
uses a froxen sample recommended by the Committee, the 
sample could throw annual estimates of size distribution of 
an important segment of household consumption. Also, sur- 
veys should be organised to obtain size distribution of in- 
come suitably defined (ns detailed in chapter II). 

Capital formation 

Wherever a producing sector is studied in detail through 
a census/survey, the Committee recommends that the query 
should cover all capital outlays of the cnterprisc.This has 
been mentioned in some of the above sections also, but this 
specific mention should be considered as the general recom- 
mendation of the Committee for all producing sectors. 

Problems of inter-state comparability 

In the past, the Planning Commission, the Finance Com- 
mission and the Ministry of Finance have been handicapped 
in the use of SDP estimates, not merely due to conceptual 
and methodological non-comparability between the estimates 
prepared by SSBs but also due to the price differentials that 
exist between the states. The conceptual and methodological 
problems have received good deal of attention and have been 
resolved to some extent. But the problems of differential 
prices and its effect on the inter-state comparability has not 
yet received the attention it deserves. The United Nations 
Project on International Comparison of National Accounts 
aggregates and purchasing power of currendcs is devoted to 
the problem corresponding to price differentials between 
various countries and the assodated question of com- 


parability of per capita incomes. The method used is suitable 
for a realistic interstate comparison. India happens to be a 
p.irticipating country of this project. In view of this the Com- 
mittee recommends that the CSO should pursue the project, 
already indicated, to study the purchasing poivcr parities of 
the rupee in different states for a more meaningful com- 
parison of domestic product between states. The Committee 
feels that to pursue this point, it would be desirable to have 
final outlays on consumption and capital formation by slates 
at intervals more frequent than five years. 

The Co.ordin8tlng function of the CSO 

The SSBs and the CSO in the past have played distinc- 
five roles in the development of regional income studies in 
the various stales. The CSO assisted by a working group on 
Slate income which includes several Directors of ^Bs 
evolved standard methodologies whose adoption by SSBs 
has helped in achieving comparability in the estimates 
prepared by indSidual statcs.Ilowcvcr, the present expanded 
work on the subject, as recommended by the Committee in 
its two reports, would call for much more important role to 
be played by CSO and SSBs mainly because of the work in- 
volved. Tlic methodologies suggested, though broadly confor- 
ming to the standard methodologies adopted earlier, provide 
enough flexibility for the states to use belter available data. 
This will call for examination of the methodologies from the 
point of view of uniformity of concepts as well as representa- 
twencss of the data used at the stale level. Moreover, the 
preparation of regional accounts is an entirely new ex- 
perience for the states. Estimation of the aggregates like 
capital formation, consumption expenditure and household 
income is likely to present both conceptual and methodologi- 
cal problems and some SSBs may require guidance from the 
CSO, at least in the initial stages. Tlie preparation of SRA 
and the supporting tables will also necessitate collection of 
fresh data through sample surveys and type studies at the lo- 
cal level and unless these arc enthusiastically pursued by 
SSBs and co-ordinated by the CSO by providing guidelines at 
the technical level as wxll as ensuring their simultaneous im- 
plementation it is unlikely that comparable estimates for all 
the states will become available soon. 

It would be clear from the report that for a large number 
of items of the accounts and tables the sources of data lie 
beyond the ambit of the SSBs. Apart from this some of the 
estimates to be entered in these accounts are to be ba.sed on 
national calculations and certain uniformity in these calcula- 
tions is necessary so that their allocation to all states add up 
to what in aggregate was allocated initially. This points, 
therefore, to the necessity of a central agency securing the 
necessary data, making the calculation of allocation and com- 
municating them to the states. The CSO would thus have to 
take up this additional role if the SRA is to be put into prac- 
tice. Without its active participation in this endeavour the 
slates would not be able to prepare the accounts. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The collection and disposal of refuse and other wastes is 
one of the pressing problems of city life which has assumed 
great importance. With the growing urbanisation as a result 
of planned economic growth and industrialisation, it is be- 
coming acute and calls for immediate and concerted action. 
The proper disposal of urban wastes has not only the dimen- 
sion of preservation and improvement of public health to it 
but has great utility and value for agriculture purposes as 
well. The Ministry of Agriculture had estimated that the city 
communities which form one-fifth of the population of the 
country were generating over 12 million tonnes of waste 
every year in the forms of katchra, night-soil and slaughter 
house wastes which if properly treated could help in agricul- 
tural production immensely. 

l^ile in advanced countries the entire process of collec- 
tion, transportation and disposal of urban wastes has been 
mechanised, in our countiy we are still far behind even in 
mechanisation of collection and transportation of city refuse. 
With rapid increase in population in cities, the city environs 
have been deteriorating progressively endangering the health 
of the citizens. Further deterioration will not only aggravate 
the situation but is likely to create other problems. It was, 
however, necessary to study the problem in its entirety and 
devise appropriate methods before a concerted programme 
could be launched. 

Considering the urgency of the problem, the Ministry of 
Health and Family Planning (Department of Health) who 
were then concerned and dealing with the matters relating to 
city administration and public health and environmental en- 
gineering set up a broad based Committee of experts, to look 
into the ptbblems in depth and make recommendations for 
effective and economical ways and means to tackle the 
problem under the Government of India, Ministry of Health 
and Family Planning (Department of Health) vide their 
Resolution No. Q-13016/9/71-PHE dated May, 6, 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1. To study the problem of dispel of city refure and 
night-soil and present methods of disposal thereof in this 
countiy, keeping in view the extent of environmental pollu- 
tion caused by existing methods and the practice and usage in 


other countries. Also to study the present and future plan- 
ning for the utilisation and disposal of such waste. 

2. To determine the extent to which the urban waste can 
be used in the form of organic manure as a supplement to 
chemical fertilizers and the precautions to be taken to 
prevent any adverse effect on health in its use . 

3. To study the methods for mechanical composting, the 
cost of establisment of plants and transportation and suggest 
most suitable methods for conditions' obtaining in this 
country. 

4. To estimate the order of investment required and the 
economic viability of such programmes, keeping in view the 
need for agricultural purposes and other social benefits. 

5. To find out an idea of the estimated cost of compost at 
delivery point vis-a-vis the cost of chemical fertilizers and the 
capacity of the agriculturists to meet this cost and subsidies, 
if any, recommended to popularise this compost. . 

6. To suggest modifications, if any, required in public 
health policies and other State or Central enactments to 
citable matomum composting of this rtsouitt. 

7. To recommend a plan of action to implement the 
policies and proposals made by the Committee. 

CONTENTS 

List of Tables; Summary of Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations; Part.I Report;- Introduction; Present Status; Collec- 
tion and Transportation of Urban Wastes - Problems; System 
of City Garbage Disposal; Composting; Municipal Sewage 
Utilisation for Irrigation; Legislation. Part-II Appendices 
from I to VII; Annexurcs from I to XVII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

The Government should take adequate steps to ensure 
proper implementation and follow up the recommendations 
made by the Committee. 

Present Status 

While some of local authorities were not contributing 
adequate finances to the basic service of wastes disposal, 
some other were spending high proportion of their income 
leaving very little for other services. This reduces the status 
of the local authorities to more or less limited sanitation 
authorities in place of their being fullfiedged municipal 
authorities performing wide range of services. 

Less than 25% of the available potential for preparing 
agricultural manure is being exploited at present. 

In monetary terms, the value of the manure prepared 
from the city refuse should be tremendous and if tapped it 
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media, educational institutions, naluntaiy agencies, social or- 
ganisations, seminars, periodical campaigns, etc. 

Composting 

Keeping in vien- the necessity of recycling w-astes for 
manual purposes, composting may be made obligatory on the 
part of local authorities. 

Depending on the local conditions, all compostable 
material should, as far as possible, be utilised for composting 
and the remaining material disposed of by sanitary land- 
filling. 

The present practice of dumping night soil with city- 
refuse should be banned. Night soil should be utilised either 
for errmposting with due health safeguards or it should be 
trenched property. 

Appropriate rules and bye-laws on composting be 
framed for the guidance of the local authorities. 

The State Governments should revitalise the scheme of 
urban composting and provide financial and technical assis- 
tance for the purpose to the local authorities. 

In the sewered cities, the sludge may be utilised with city- 
wastes for composting. For this purpose, the composting 
grounds should be situated as near the sewage disposal works 
as possible. 

Steps should be taken to ensure quality of the compost. 
The extraneous materials (like brick pieces, iron, glass pieces, 
leathers, rags, etc.) should as far as possible be sorted out of 
the refuse before composting. Depending on the volume of 
work, mechanical sieving plants be set up in large cities. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of 
Petroleum and Chemicals may get studies regarding efficacy 
of admixture of rock phosphate pyrites conducted early and 
take steps to put the process in use, if found advantageous. 

Procedure for acquiring land for composting grounds 
should be simplified and if necessary special powers should 
be given to officers responsible for acquisition of land for the 
purpose. 

In the town planning schemes, specific areas should be 
earmarked for composting grounds. 

Since composting will be advantageous for agricultural 
operations the State Agriculture Departments should look 
into the possibility of providing assistance particularly for 
transport needed for compost distribution, including loan 
and subsidy on a temporary basis till the profitability is built 
up. 

The State Go-.Tmments should encourage exchange of 
experience in this respea among the local bodies in the Stale 
as well as with local bodies in other Stales wiio have been 
able to launch the composting programme successfully and 
econotm'cally. 

The Stale Governments should make a detailed study of 
economics of composting and provide the local authorities 
with detailed guidelines for making composting a self-paying 
proposition. 

The present system of selling compost by auction in 
heaps or car/truck loads should be replaced by sale by weight 
and at fixed prices. 

The Central and State Governments and the local 
authorities should take steps to popularise compost through 
mass media, farmers, forums, cooperatives, etc. 

Mechanisation In Composting 
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Composting process and extent of mechanisation should 
be carefully selected to suit our conditions. 

^Vherc land is available in plenty, it. may be desirable to 
follow' a system of window composting suitably adopted to 
local conditions. Where space is limited but stalled man- 
power is available , it may be desirable to adopt one of the 
encltjsed cell composting methods. 

The location and size of the plants should be so 
designed as to balance between the haulage of wastes and the 
economies of size. 

There is an immediate need for assessing and evaluating 
the utility of available equipment and for introducting new 
equipments for materials handling. 

We commend the guidelines on mechanisation prepared 
by the NTDC (Appendix XIII) for adoption by concerned 
authorities keeping in view certain specified aspects. 

The Committee recommends addition of sewage/sullage 
to the refuse, keeping in view- certain requirements. 

The ideal size for standardisation would be ap- 
proximalely lOO-lSO tonnes per day capacity plant. A large 
capacity upto 30CM50 tonnes per day can be provided by 
providing multiple units at one location. If the population of 
the city is more than 10 lakhs and the area is more than lOO 
sq. Km. Ihen provision of more than one composting plant 
should be considered. 

Research and development work should be taken up by 
the institutions for evoKing able tools and equipments for 
brid^ng the existing gap and introducing innovations. 

The concerned Ministry may maintain a list of approved 
consultants wiio may be employed 1^- the local authorities for 
setting up mechanical composting plants. 

The setting up of compost plants and their operations 
should either be entrusted to the Agro-Industries COipora- 
tions or be a joint venture of the local bodies and the Agro- 
Industries Corporations. 

Large local authorities who are willing to take the 
responsibility of setting up and operating these plants may- 
be encouraged subject to certain arrangements. 

It will be cheaper to manufacture compost mechanically 
than chemical fertilisers on an equal plant nutrient basis. The 
favourable economics plus the additional adv-antage of com- 
post being a good soil nutrient should make it popular 
among the farmers. 

We reiterate the recommendations made in the interim 
report regarding financial pattern and the management of 
the scheme at the Central Government level. 

Project Management Groups may evolve detailed 
guidelines to be followed by the State Governments and the 
local authorities. 

Municipal Sewage Utilisation for Irrigation 

In all cities/towns wlicre underground drainage system 
has been laid, elTorts should be made to cover the entire city. 

The local bodies should draw- up and implement a 
phased programme to make surface drains ’pucca' as early as 
possible. A part of the assistance prov-ided to local bodies for 
general purposes should be earmarked for this purpose. 

While formulating National Water Supply- and Sanitation 
schemes, specific allocations be earmarked for underground 
sew-erage so that specified targets arc achieved. 
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matter of obtaining tickets and reservations; 

(b) to remove the lacunae in the procedures which 
permit commission of irregularities; 

(ii) to identify the nature of malpractices and irregularities 
committed by outsiders including unrecognised Travel 
Agencies in securing unauthorised reservations and to 
suggest measures to stop the same; and 

(iii) to study the adequacy of the existing provisions of law to 
deal effectively with the offenders and to make recom- 
mendations in this regard. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Time limit for advance Reservation; Working 
Hours of the Reservation Offices; Waiting Lists; Summary of 
Observations and Recommendations; Appendices A to Q; 
Tables I to X; Charts I to III. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

The First Report deals with three aspects of reservation 
system: 

(i) Time limit for advance reservation; 

(ii) Working hours of reservation offices; and 

(iv) Waiting lists. 

Time Limit for Advance Reservation 

It is observed that there is an imbalance between 
demand of the passengers and the capacity available leading 
to excessive over-crowding on important trains. 

Passengers seek reservations because by paying a small 
additional amount, one can avoid inconvenience of over- 
crowding. 

When the three facts of (i) higher rate of long distance 
traffic, (ii) restricting of coach utilisation through reserved 
accommodation and (iii) difficulty in augmenting capacity are 
seen together, the rationality for excessive demand for 
reserved seats or berths than the present capacity and the 
unavoidable premium on reserved seats or berths become 
only too obvious. 

On most of the important trains, the entire accommoda- 
tion open for reservation gets filled within hours of opening 
of the reservation offices. 

When the maximum time limit for advance reservation is 
fixed, as at present, those who are not successful in obtaining 
reservation on the opening day, have to come till they ate 
able to book their seats or berths. This is most pronounced 
at important stations for long distance trains. 

One of the main reasons for people sleeping overnight 
and touts occupying que positions, is the rush for reserva- 
tions at the time of opening of the windows which 'is in- 
evitable if the time limit is short. 

Due to shorter duration of 10 days of advance period for 
third class as compared to 20 days for first class, there is a 
greater scope for malpractices in third class and AC chair-car 
reservations. Anti-social elements corner reserved accom- 
modation because of the obvious advantage of making quick 
money within a few days. 

A number of suggestions from the public were received 


by the Cbmmittee for removal of malpractices. An analysis of 
these suggestions as svell as preliminary discussions with the 
officials revealed that one of the important reasons for the 
malpractices is the short period allowed for advance reserva- 
tion. 

There were a few objections to extending the period of 
advance reservation which were: 

■ an average passenger cannot plan his journey in adva 

ce; 

ii it would help unrecognised Travel Agents; 

iii seats would get blocked much in advance of the date of 

journey, making emergency travel difficult; 

iv poorer classes cannot block money in advance; and 
V workload of staff and cancellations would increase. 

In view of the mixed reaction to the proposal for extend- 
ing the time limit for advance reservations, the Committee 
decided that the Railways should undertake experiments in 
extending the time limit for advance reservation both during 
lean and rush periods. Accordingly, an experiment for keep- 
ing the reservation open for 30 days in advance for all classes 
was conducted from November 15 to December 14, 1972 and 
from Aril IS to May 14, 1973. From May 15 to July 15, 1973 
the period was made unlimited . 

Analysis of the data of the experiments revealed that an 
average passenger, especially that of the third class, plans his 
journey much better. For example, more than 1,000 pas- 
sengers booked 40 days in advance ex-Delhi to Madras. 

The pattern of advance booking shows that longer the 
train journey, the earlier is the demand for reservation. 

When the period for advance reservation was more, the 
scope for malpractice by unrecognised Travel Agents was 
much less as they were not able to block money over a long 
period. 

Report from Calcutta alleging blocking of reserved ac- 
commodation in fictious names on important trains during 
Puja holidays and non-availability of same were not quite 
correct. Accommodation on most of the trains was available 
even at the end of the two months experimental period. 

The bulk of the reservations were only between 11 to 25 
days in advance of the scheduled journey and it was found 
sufficient to have registers for 30 days with some extra pages. 
Extension of the period of advance reservation would not in- 
crease the workload. 

Number of cancellations did not increase significantly 
during the extended period of advance reservation as com- 
pared to normal periods. 

There was fear that emergency travellers may suffer if 
the period is extended. However, the situation regarding 
emergency travel would not get aggravated even with the ex- 
tension. 

During the period of the experiment, excessive rush and 
scramble for queue positions on the day of opening 
decreased. Tlic queues were substantially shortened in the 
morning as the reservations were spread throughout the day. 

Discreet enquiries by CBl, at metropolitan cities, 
revealed that business of unrecognised Travel Agents had 
considerably gone down during the extended period of ad- 
vance reservations. 

Railway employees and representatives of their unions 
supported the idea of the extension of time limit for advance 
reservations. 

The Committee considered three alternatives: 
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(i) a lime limit for advance reservation for three months; 

(ii) a time limit for a year; and 

(iii) unlimited time. 

After weighing pros and cons of the various alternatives, 
the Committee recommends the time limit of one year for 
advance reservations uniformly for all classes of accommoda- 
tion. 

Working Hours of the Resen-ation Offices 

The primary consideration in determining the working 
hours of reservation offices should be the convenience of 
passengers keeping in view the additional cost of operation. 
The Committee has tried to take a balanced view between 
the financial cost and the non-quantifiablc factors like the 
benefits and convenience to the passengers. 

The working hours of reservation offices vary from rail- 
way to railway, class to class and city to city as also from one 
reservation office to another within a city. 

Though the workload in the reservation offices for the 
lower classes is much higher, the staff strength and the 
facilities to the lower class passengers arc far poorer than 
those of the upper classes. 

Absence of protest and higher degree of tolerance on the 
part of poorer section should not result in lack of attention 
and action on the part of the Railways. 

During the experimental period, it was observed that a 
fairly large number of passengers booked seats during the ex- 
tended hours. The queue length and the average waiting time 
also got reduced substantially. 

Inconvenient and limited hours of working of reservation 
offices have, to some extent, also helped unrecognised Travel 
Agents to flourish. ' 

The Committee notes that the workload differs from 
counter to counter and there is a need for rationalisation to 
reduce long queues. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that the Rail- 
ways should have uniform working hours for all classes of 
reservations, and the reservation offices at all major stations 
should function on two shift basis for 16 hours a day. 

Waiting Lists 

The Committee observes that maintenance of waiting 
lists provides an indicator to the Railways to initiate advance 


action for augmenting train capacities for the likely excessive 
demands on particular days. Further, the waiting lists 
operationalise the concept of 'first come first served' for al- 
location of scats and berths on the spot in case these fall 
vacant due to any reason. 

At present, waiting lists for third class passengers are 
kept to the extent of 10 percent of the accommodation, 
whereas there is no limit for waiting lists for upper classes. 

The present limit on maintaining waiting lists for lower 
classes of travel has created an inbuilt mechanism which gives 
no scope for attaching extra coaches for third class, while it 
leaves scope for augmenting of capacity for upper classes. 

The Committee has observed that in practice a fairly 
large number of berths and seats became available for allot- 
ment due to last minute cancellations and non-utilisation of 
quotas. It is not uncommon to find that the waiting list is 
smaller than the number of seats which fall vacant for allot- 
ment. 

In spite of the rules that the Railways should decide to 
attach additional coaches atlcast three days in advance, in 
practice the decision is normally taken on the day of the jour- 
ney. This creates situation where passengers find lot of 
vacant space on the trains, though it was denied to them at 
reservation offices. This space comes handy for allotment at 
the discretion of the railway staff or through porters and un- 
recognised Travel Agents. 

The Committee finds that the number of scats and 
berths allotted by the Travelling Ticket Examiners, Conduc- 
tors or Coach Attendants is large, which is not a healthy 
situation. 

The Committee has observed that according to the 
present rules the waiting lists lapse on the departure of the 
train, which wipes out the order of preference for allotment 
on train. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends Ihat:- 

(i) limit imposed on the size of the wailing list for lower 
classes should be withdrawn; 

(ii) the wailing list should not lapse on the departure of the 
train and the \vait-listed persons should be given 
preference in order of priority over others; and 

(iii) Rule 627 of the Commercial Manyal making it obligatoiy 
to have indication boards tvith the legend 'Reservation 
Booth for Wait-listed Passengers' should be strictly 
implemented on all important stations. 
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APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMITTEE 

On May 5, 1972, newspapers all over the country flashed 
the tragic news that a young Agricultural Scientist, Dr. H.V. 
Shah, who was working as a Senior Agronomist and As- 
sociate Project Coordinator in the Indian Agriculture 
Research Institute, New Delhi had committed suicide by 
hanging himself at his residence the previous night. Both 
Houses of Parliament were then in session. Members of Par- 
liament naturally were deeply distressed and expressed grave 
concern at this unfortunate event; and that led to a debate in 
both Houses. During the course of this debate Members of 
Parliament regretfully referred to previous suicides com- 
mitted by Agricultural Scientists. It was recalled by some 
members that Dr. MJ. Joseph, Teaching Assistant, Division 
of Entomology, I A.R.I., had committed suicide on January 5, 
1960. Reference was also made to the suicide made by Dr. 
S.S. Batra, Assistant Research Officer (Veterinary), National 
Dairy Research Institute, Bangalore, on March 28, 1970. 
Members complained that everything was not well on the 
campuses of the Agricultural Institutes and the Indian Coun- 
cil of Agricultural' Research and they demanded that a high 
power committee should be appointed to make a comprehen- 
sive inquiry into the affairs and administration of the ICAR. 

The Minister of Food and Agriculture expressed his sen- 
timents on the points made by Members of all sections in 
both Houses, the Minister promised to appoint a high-power 
committee to examine the relevant question. 

In accordance with this assurance, the Union Govern- 
ment issued a Notification that a high level Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. P.B. Gajendragadkar, retired Chief 
Justice of India, has been set up by the Government of India 
consisting of distinguish'^d leaders of science and education 
as members to inquire into the recruitment policies of the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research vide its Resolution 
No. 24-1/72-Genl. Coord, dated the 27lh June, 1972, for a 
period of six months. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The terms of reference prescribed for the inquiry by the 
Committee are as follows: 

(1) To examine the statements and incidents mentioned 


by Dr. Shah in the letter of May 5, 1972, addressed by him to 
the Director-General, Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, New Delhi, before Dr. Shah committed suicide. • 

(2) To review the recruitment and personel policies o." 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Institutes and 
Centres working under it, and to suggest measures for their 
improvement. 

(3) To consider any other relevant matters which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, would help it to make effective 
recommendations. 

It would be noticed that, in this notification, the names 
of persons composing the enquiry Committee had not been 
mentioned; that was done by the notification issued on the 
10th of July, 1972, which announced the composition of the 
Committee. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Scope of the present enquiry - our approach; 
Structure and status of ICAR - before and after 1966; 
Present system of appointments in retrospect; , Structure of 
Allied Organisations - brief summary; Written and Oral 
evidence; Findings of the statements and allegations made by 
Dr. late V.H. Shah in his letter dated 5-5-1972; Status and 
structure of the Agricultural Organisation at the Centre-our 
recommendations; Agricultural education; Personnel policies 
for the Department of Agricultural Research and Education; 
Working conditions of Scientists; The problem of the 
Research side staff (Ministerial staff) of the ICAR' Main 
recommendations and findings. Appendices - copy of letter 
of late Dr. V.H. Shah handed over by police on 5-5-72; ques- 
tionnaire; Circular issued by Ministry of Agriculture; List of 
Members of Parliament who appeared before the ICAR in- 
quiry committee; Answers to questionnaire; Terms of 
Reference of Panel of Advisers; Visit of the Committee to 
different institutes; Some cases of irregularities; Report of 
the Panel of Advisers. 

MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS AND RNDINGS 

In view of the importance of agriculture and the respon- 
sibility of the Government to help in the production of 
proper and adequate food by the people of the country, we 
recommend that the Government should assume direct 
responsibility for agricultural research and education. It is 
accordingly recommended thqf the ICAR should be made a 
Department of the Central Government under the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture. It may be named "Department of 
Agricultural Research and Education (D.ARE)'. Adequate 
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steps should be taken to safeguard the status and seniority of 
the employees of the ICAR. 

We do not approve the idea of establishing an Agricul- 
tural Research Commission. 

There should be an Advisory Council for Agricultural 
Research and Education of which the Minister of Food and 
Agriculture would be the President. The Council should 
have representatives from the Centre and States and the 
term of non-official members should be five years. 

It would discuss matters of policy pertaining to agricul- 
tural research and education, review the progress and 
problems of agricultural research and education in the 
country and make recommendations to the Centre and the 
States. It should have two Vice-Presidents - the Secretary of 
DARE and other an eminent scientist who should not be an 
employee of DARE (hereafter described as Vice-President I 
and Vice President II). It should have a scientist as its 
secretary. 

The DARE should have two Executive Committees (a) 
Executive Committee for Agricultural Research (ECAR) and 

(b) Executive Committee for Agricultural Education 
(ECAE). The tenure of the members of these two Com- 
mittees, except ex-officio members, jshould be five years. 

There should also be a Co-ordination Committee for the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture whose function would be to 
coordinate the work of the various departments under the 
Ministry of Food & Agriculture. 

The Secretary of DARE (Vice-President I) should be the 
Chairman of the ECAR. Its total membership should be 15 
which would include the Chairman of ECAE, some represen- 
tatives from DARE and its institutes, and State Govern- 
ments. It should also include some agricultural experts and 
some Vice-Chancellors of Agricultural Universities. It tvould 
be concerned with matters such as determination of priorities 
for research, selection and allotment of funds for project- 
oriented and time bound applied research to the Institute of 
DARE, Agricultural Universities and Administration of All 
India Co-ordinated Projects. The Committee should have a 
scientist as its full-time Secretary. 

The Vice-President II of the Council should be the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee for Agricultural 
Education. Its total membership would be 15 and it would 
include the Chairman of ECAR, some Vice Chancellors of 
Agricultural Universities and some representatives of 
DARE. The Chairman would be directly responsible to the 
Minister. 

The functions of ECAE should include allotment of 
funds for teaching and research to Agricultural Universities 
and the lARI, IVRI and NDRI. The funds should be allo- 
cated to Universities and to the institutes on assessment of 
their needs, potential and capabilities, review of curricula for 
leaching at various stages and maintenance of standard of 
agricultural education, etc. It should have a secretariat 
headed by an Agricultural Scientist and should include 
specialists for various relevant aspects of agriculture. The 
Committee will allocate to the lARI, NDRI and IVRI main- 
tenance grants on the existing basis for their teaching re- 
quirements. 

The Institute of DARE should have autonomy in finan- 
cial and administrative matters. Each Institute should have 
an Executive Council and the Director of the Institute should 
administer its affairs in consultation with this Council. Once 


allocation of funds is made, the Institute should have full 
authority for its expenditure subject to salutary rules. Finan- 
cial and administrative powers should be delegated to Heads 
of Divisions, Project Leaders and the research scientists to 
ensure speedy implementation of research work. 

The system of joint consultative machinery operating in 
the Central Government Departments should be imple- 
mented in DARE. 

In each institute therc'should be a "Grievance cell". It 
should havre three to five members nominated by the Execu- 
tive Council and would select its own Chairman and devise its 
procedure in accordance with the principles of natural justice. 

In regard to three large Institutes lARI, IVRI and 
NDRI, the same procedure may be followed in each Divi- 
sion. 

The staff under DARE and its institutes should be clas- 
sified into four categories, viz., 

(a) Scientists 

(b) Technical 

(c) Supporting 

(d) Administrative. 

The number of grades should be reduced. There should 
be only three categories of scientists and three corresponding 
scales of pay. We have deliberately tried to reduce the num- 
ber of grades but in prescribing the salaries for these grades, 
we have taken the precaution of not exceeding the maximum 
of the existing grades whose merger we are recommending. 

(i) lunior Scientist Rs. 40CMO-600EB-50-950 

(ii) Senior Scientist Rs. 700-50-1050EB-75-I400 

(iii) Principal Scientist Rs. 1100-60-1400EB-100-2000 

(iv) Higher pay for eminent Scientists. 

The selection for these four categories of scientists 
should be made through UPSC We recommend that the 
UPSC should have a Science Wing for this purpose. The 
Wing should have three Scientist members, one of whom 
should have the status of Vice-Chairman of UPSC. There 
should be at least two in the field in each selection com- 
mittee. Once a year the UPSC should receive suggestions of 
names for the Panel of Experts for each discipline from 
DARE and the Divisions of Institutes. 

This arrangement of recruitment through UPSC would 
be implemented for five years after which the matter may be 
revriewed. 

The recruitment of junior scientists should be made an- 
nually as outlined in Chapter - X. 25 per cent of posts in this 
grade should be reserved for selection from the research as- 
sistants by the UPSC All posts above Junior Scientists 
should be filled by open recruitment. 

Fhcre should be an efficiency bar in each of the three 
grades of Scientists after first five years of their service. 

In exceptional cases there should be provision for ap- 
pointing outstanding scientists on a tenure basis by giving 
them higher pay beyond the grade of Principal Scientists. 

The existing grades of Research Assistants and Senior 
Research Assistants should be merged and be renamed 
Research Assistant, which should have a pay scale of Rs. 
210-575. 

The Research Assistants should be selected by the 
respective Institutes through selection committee to be con- 
stituted for each post or category of posts. The Committee 
should be presided over by an outside expert. 

The recruitment to the posts of Director of Institutes, 
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A.D.Gs and D.D.Gs and similar posts should be made 
through UPSC by open advertisement. These apjwintments 
should be made for a term of five years. The existing j^r- 
manent incumbents of these posts should be given the option 
of returning to research positions in the Institutes. Their 
present salaries would be protected in such cases. On the 
expiry of the term, a person may be given another term, not 
exceeding three years, if he is selected by the UPSC Their 
scales of pay should be the same as that of Principal Scien- 
tists. However, they may be given fringe benefits like free 
accommodation, car allowance etc. or alternatively a lump 
^ sum allowance. 

Ad hoe appointments should be stopped as far as pos- 
sible. If a post of a Head of Division or Director or any 
other important post suddenly falls vacant due to resignation 
or death, the seniormost person in the Division or Institute 
should ordinarily be made incharge or, if necessary, an ad 
hoc appointment be made with consent of the UPSC The 
UPSC should convey its approval within one month to this 
proposal, failing which, the competent authority may make 
the ad hoc appointment for a period not exceeding six 
months. 

The post of Head of the Division should be held by Prin- 
cipal Scientists of the Division for a period of three years 
each and it would normally go by rotation amongst the Prin- 
cipal Scientists on the basis of seniority, except in cases 
where the Director and the Divisional Committee decide 
otherwise for reasons to be stated. No allowance should be 
given to the incumbent for holding this post for the period. 

The Head of the Division shall administer the Division 
in consultation with a Divisional Committee. The Divisional 
Committee should consist of not more than 12 members. 
The actual size of the Committee would be decided by the 
Director. All Principal Scientists of the Division should be 
on the Committee and the remaining number will be divided 
half and half among the junior and senior scientists. The 
function of the Committee would be as described in Chapter 
- X. The members of the Committee representing Junior and 
Senior Scientists should hold office for a period of two years 
by rotation on the basis of seniority. 

The present system of maintenance of confidential 
reports of Scientists should be replaced by the following pro- 
cedure. Each scientist should mention the work done by him 
in the preceding year in a proforma and forward it to the 
Head of the Division. The Head of the Division should for- 
ward the proforma along with his comments to the Director 
of the Institute. The Director should place the proforma 
along with his comments before a small internal sub- 
committee for the special discipline to be nominated by him 
in consultation with the Executive Council. 

Scientists who have made a distinct contribution in carry- 
ing out the research work should be the authors of research 
papers/ reports. Research work carried out in Division 
should be first presented in Seminar of the Division before 
publication. 

Research findings intended to be publicised through 
press or radio should first be placed before a Divisional 
Committee with relevant data. If this Committee feels that 
the matter deserves the publicity, it should pass it on to the 
Director rvilh its comments. The Director should then assess 
the merits of the data before publicising the said research 
data. 


Working conditions for the scientists in the campuses 
should be improved. The following steps should be taken in 
this regard. Sufficient number of quarters for Junior Scien- 
tists and other workers should be built, liberalisation of 
financial rules should be made to enable individual scientists 
to make purchases of equipmcnt,chemicals, etc. from their 
grants; freedom to the scientists should be given to use the 
equipment and resources of the Division and the Institute. 

Principal, Senior and Junior Scientists should not have 
more than 6, 4, 2 research students respectively at a time in- 
cluding M.Se. and Ph.D. students. The research students 
should have the option of selecting their supervisors. 

The Panel of Ad^rs has suggested the following im- 
provement in the method being followed by the Ministiy of 
Agriculture for release of new varieties of seeds. 

l.In the proforma for describing the quality of seeds, 
both the favourable and unfavourable aspects of the seeds 
should be mentioned. 

2.Record of experiments carried out under various 
projects should be kept properly and scrutinised by super- 
visors and experimental data should be assessed by com- 
petent statisticians. 

We endorse these recommendations made by the Panel. 
Findings on allegations made by Dr. Shah in his letter 

The Committee has considered the report of Panel of 
Advisers and records its findings as follows: 

1. Large-sized seed potato has been used to show high' yields 

This allegation of Dr. Shah was about the experiments 
conducted in the lARI. The Panel of Advisers has observed 
as follows about the records maintained in the lARI regard- 
ing these experiments: 

“We are able to obtain from the Director lARl the Field 
Note Books on these experiments. We regret to say that the 
field records in these books are extremely unsystematic and 
that the books arc more in the nature of scribing pads. The 
physical conditions in which they are preserved are also not 
good. The yields recorded in these books broadly tally with 
those published in the above mentioned publication; but the 
difference, though negligible, is nowhere explained. Regard- 
ing the size and quantity of seed used, we could locate only 
one entry in the note book for the year 1969-70. It includes 
that 15 quintals/hcctarc seed of Kufri Alankar was planted. 
The experiments were conducted presumably on 1/46 hectare 
plots. The note btxik docs not record the actual quantity of 
seed used in specific experiments. We consider this quite un- 
satisfactory manner of recording of experimental data." 

The Panel, however, has further gone into the matter 
and collected data on similar experiments conducted in dif- 
ferent states. They have concluded on the basis of those 
records that the range in the size of the seed used in the 
lARI experiments was not particularly large. The Panel has 
also observed that the yields obtained in the lARI experi- 
ments do not appear to be exceptionally high. They have ac- 
cordingly concluded as follows: ’Therefore, on the strength 
of the evidence before us,’we do not think that Dr. Shah’s al- 
legation that ’in reiay cropping, a very large sized potato seed 
was used to^show yields’ can be sustained". 
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(ii) Baisakht moongdal not proved successful in National 
Demonstration 

The Panel has found that Dr. Shah’s allegation about the 
exaggerated claims made in respect of the yield of Baisaldti 
moong has some substance. We agree with the observations 
made by the Panel. 

(iii) Slow release Nfert, or nitrification inhibitors did not 
find experimental validity 

The Panel has observed Dr, Shah’s allegation that be- 
cause the work did not find experimental validity anywhere 
else in the country, cannot therefore be sustained. 
Moreover, it seems that the work is still in the exploratory 
stages; 

We agree with the observations made by the Panel. 

Findings on additional items referred to the Panel Advisers 

(i) A new strain of maize having its protein and lysine 
content doubled 

The Panel has observed as follows regarding the allega- 
tions made about the quality of a new strain of maize; 

Tt is obvious, therefore, that there has been a certain 
confusion in public mind regarding the claims of the high 
lysine maize because of a failure to see the difference be- 
tween protein content and lysine content. In this scientists of 
ICAR are not entirely free of blame. The subject also ap- 
pears to be somewhat over-advertised.’ 

We agree with the observations made by the Panel. 


The Panel has found that the claims that Sharbati Sonara 
has high lysine content is not sustained. 

We agree with the observation made by the Panel. 

The Panel has found that the allegation made about the 
exaggerated claims of the high yield of Bajra and the quality 
of Rice is not correct. 

We agree with the observations of the Panel, 
bindings on other statements made by Dr. Shah 

In regard to the other allegations made by Dr., Shah in 
his letter, expressing his dissatisfaction and resentment 
against the atmosphere prevailing in the campus and several 
university events taking place thereon, the Committee has 
come to the conclusion that the general nature of the com- 
plaints made by Dr. Shah is justified. However, in regard to 
several specific statements, such as in paragraphs 3(a), (b) 
and (c) no evidence has been produced before the Com- 
mittee. 

In regard to the appointment of Dr. Rajendra Prasad as 
Professor of Agronomy, the Committee has come to the con- 
clusion that the appointment of Dr. Rajendra Prasad as 
Professor of Agronomy is justified. 

In the light of all the relevant facts to which the Com- 
mittee has gven anxious considerations, the Committee has 
come to the conclusion that there are several aspects pertain- 
ing to the appointment of Dr. De as Head of the Division of 
Agronomy w^ich must be regarded as unsatisfactory and, 
therefore, casting doubts on the propriety of this appoint- 
ment. The Committee, therefore, concludes that the ap- 
pointment of Dr. De as Head of Division of Agronomy was 
not properly made. 
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APPOINTMENT 

In pursuance of the provisions of article 280 of the Con- 
stitution of India and of the Finance Commission 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1951 (33 of 1951), the Presi- 
dent of India constituted the Commission vide his Order 
dated 28th June, 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The Commission shall make recommendations as to the 
following matters; 

(a) the distribution between the Union and States of the 
net proceeds of taxes which are to be, or may be, divided be- 


tween them under Chapter I of Part XII of the Constitution 
and the allocation between the States of the respective shares 
of such proceeds, 

(b) the principles which should govern the grants-in-aid 
of the revenues of the States out of the Consolidated Fund of 
India and the sums to be paid to the States which are in need 
of assistance by way of grants-in-aid of their revenues under 
article 275 of the Constitution for purposes other than those 
specified in the provisos to clause (1) of that article having 
regard, among other considerations, to; 

(i) the existing practice in regard to determination and 
distribution of Central assistance for financing State Plans; 

(ii) the revenue resources of those States for the five- 
years ending with the financial year 1978-79 on the basis of 
the levels of taxation likely to be reached at the end of the 
financial year 1973-74; 

(iii) the requirements on revenue account of those States 
to meet the expenditure on administration taking also into 
account such provision for emoluments of Government 
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employees, teachers and local body employees as obtaining 
on a specified date as the Cbmmission deems it proper in the 
light of the States’ caparity and needs, interest charges in 
respect of their debt, transfer of funds to local bodies and 
aided institutions and other committed expenditure; 

(iv) adequate maintenance and upkeep of capital assets 
and maintenance of Plan schemes completed by the end of 
1973-74, the norms, if any, on the basis of which specified 
amounts arc allcmxd for the maintenance of different 
categories of capital assets being indicated by the Commis- 
sion; 

(v) the requirements of States which arc backward in 
standards of general administration for upgrading the ad- 
ministration with a view to bringing it to the levels obtaining 
in the more advanced States over a period of ten jears; and 

(vi) the scope for better fiscal management and economy 
consistent with efficiency which may be effected by the States 
in their administrative, maintenance, developmental and 
other expenditure; 

(c) the changes, if any, to be made in the principles 
governing the distribution amongst the States of the grant to 
be made available to the States in lieu of tax under the 
repealed Railway Passenger Fares Tax Act, 1957; 

(d) the changes, if any, to be made in the principles 
governing the distribution amongst the States under Article 
269 of the Constitution of the net proceeds of any financial 
year of estate-duty in respect of property other than agricul- 
tural land; 

(e) the changes, if any, to be made in the principles 
governing the distribution of the net proceeds in any finan- 
cial year of the additional excise duties leviable under the 
Additional Duties of Excise (Goods of Special Importance) 
Act, 1957, on each of the following commodities, namely; 

(0 cotton fabrics, 

(ii) wxxtllen fabrics, 

(iii) rayon or artificial silk fabrics, 

(iv) sugar, and 

(v) tobacco including manufactured tobacco, in replacement 

of the States' sales taxes formerly levied by the State 

Governments; 

Provided that the share accruing to each State shall not 
be less than the revenue realised from the levy of sales tax 
for the financial year 1956-57 in that State; and 

(Q the principles governing the distribution among the 
states of the grant to be made available to the States on ac- 
count of Wealth Tax on agricultural property. 

The Commission may make an assessment of the non- 
Plan capital gap of the States on a uniform and comparable 
basis for the five years ending with 1978-79. In the light of 
such an assessment, the Cbmmission may undertake a 
general review of the States’ debt position with particular 
reference to the Central loans advanced to them and likely to 
be outstanding as at the end of 1973-74 and suggest changes 
in the existing terms of repayment having regard inter alia to 
the overall non-Plan gap of the States, their relative position 
and the purposes for which the loans have been utilised, and 
the requirements of the Centre. 

The Commission may review the policy and arrange- 
ments in regard to the financing of relief expenditure by the 
States affected by natural calamities and examine inter alia 
the feasibility of establishing a National Fund to which the 
Central and Slate Governments may contribute a percentage 


of their revenue receipts. 

The Commission in making its recommendations on the 
various matters aforesaid shall have regard to the resources 
of the Central Government and the demands thereon on ac- 
count of the expenditure on civil administration, defence and 
border security, debt servicing and other committed expendi- 
ture or liabilities. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction 

Union-State Financial Relations: Our approach; Income 
Tax; Union Excise Duties; Additional Duties of Excise; 
Grant in lieu of Tax on Railway Passenger Fares; Estate 
Duty; Grant on account of Wealth Tax on Agricultural 
Property; Reassessment of the forecasts of State Govern- 
ments for the period 1974-75 to 1978-79-certain general 
issues; Revision of Pay and Dearness Allowance of 
Employees of State Governments; Norms for maintenance of 
capital assets and Plan Schemes; Upgradation of standards of 
administration in backward States; Fiscal Management ; 
Financing of relief expenditure; Grants-in-aid; Assessment of 
non-Plan capital gap of States; Revision of terms of repay- 
ment of outstanding Central loans to the States; Summary of 
Recommendations; Appendices; Data Relating to Debt Pos- 
tition of States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Income-Tax 

In respect of distribution of the net proceeds of income- 
tax in each of the financial years from 1974-75 to 1978-79; 

1. out of the net proceeds of taxes on income in each 
financial year, a sum equal to' 1.79 per cent thereof be 
deemed to represent the proceeds of attributable to Union 
Territories; 

Z the percentage of the net proceeds of taxes on income, 
except the portion representing the proceeds attributable to 
Union Territories, to be assigned to the States, should be 
eighty; 

3. the distribution among the States inter se of the share 
assigned to the States in respect of each financial jear should 
be on the basis of the following peptentages; 



State 

Percentage 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

7.76 

2. 

Assam 

2.54 

3. 

Bihar 

9.61 

4. 

Gujarat 

5.55 

5. 

Haryana 

1.77 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

0.60 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

0.81 

8. 

Karnataka 

533 

9. 

Kerala 

3.92 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

730 

11, 

Maharashtra 

11.05 

12. 

Manipur 

0.18 

13. 

Meghalaya 

0.18 

14, 

Nagaland 

0.09 

15. 

Orissa 

3.73 
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16. 

Punjab 

2.75 

17. 

Rajasthan 

450 

18. 

Tamil Nadu 

7.94 

19. 

Tripura 

0.27 

20. 

Uttar Pradesh 

15.23 

21. 

West Bengal 

8.89 


Total 

100.00 


Union Excise Duties 

(a) During each of the years 1974-75 and 1975-76 a sum 
equivalent to 20 (twenty) per cent of the net proceeds of 
Union duties of excise on all articles lc\ricd and collected in 
that year, excluding auxiliary duties of excise and cesses 
levied, under special Acts and earmarked for special pur- 
poses, should be paid out of the Consolidated Fund of India 
to the States. 

(b) during the years 1976-77, 1977-78 and 1978-79 sum 
equivalent to 20 (twenty) per cent of the net proceeds of 
Union duties of excise on all articles levied and collected in 
the respective year, including auxiliary duties of excise, but 
excluding cesses levied under special Acts and earmarked for 
special purposes, should be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund of India to the States, 

(c) the distribution among the States of the sum payable 
to the States in respect of each financial year should be made 
on the basis of the following percentages; 



State 

Percentage 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

8.16 

2. 

Assam 

2.71 

3. 

Bihar 

11.47 

4. 

Gujarat 

457 

5. 

Haryana 

153 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

0,63 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

0.90 

8. 

Karnataka 

5.45 

9. 

Kerala • 

3.86 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

8.15 

11. 

Maharashtra 

858 

IZ 

Manipur 

0.21 

13. 

Meghalaya 

0.19 

14. 

Nagaland 

0.11 

15. 

Orissa 

4.06 

16. 

Punjab 

1.87 

17. 

Rajasthan 

5.00 

18. 

Tamil Nadu 

7.43 

19. 

Tripura 

050 

20. 

Uttar Pradesh 

17.03 

21. 

West Bengal 

7.79 


Total 

100.00 


Additional Duties of Excise 

(1) There is no need to set apart any guaranteed 
amounts to the States as in our opinion there is no risk of the 
share of any State in the net proceeds of additional excise 
duties falling short of the revenue realised from the levy of 
the sales tax on the commodities subject to additional duties 


of excise in lieu of sales tax for the financial year 1956-57 in 
that State; 

(2) the net proceeds of the additional excise duties 
during each financial year be distributed on the following 
basis: 

(a) a sum equal to 1.41 per cent of such net proceeds be 
retained by the Union as attributable to Union Territories; 

(b) the balance of 9859 per cent of such net proceeds be 
distributed among the States in accordance with their respec- 
tive percentage shares of such balance as unden 


State 


Percentage of 
distribution 

1 . 

Andhra Pradesh 

8.39 

2. 

Assam 

2.47 

3. 

Bihar 

9.36 

4. 

Gujarat 

5.91 

5. 

Haryana 

1.94 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

059 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

0.73 

8. 

Karnataka 

5.62 

9. 

Kerala 

358 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

6.98 

11. 

Maharashtra 

11.65 

12. 

Manipur 

0.17 

13. 

Meghalaya 

0.17 

14. 

Nagaland 

0.08 

15. 

Orissa 

359 

16. 

Punjab 

2.68 

17. 

Rajasthan 

4.17 

18. 

Tamil Nadu 

7.27 

19. 

Tripura 

0.25 

20. 

Uttar Pradesh 

16.10 

21. 

West Bengal 

8.30 


Total 

100.00 


Grant in lieu of tax on Kaihvay Passenger 
Fares 

The grant to be made available to the States in lieu of 
tax under the repealed Railway Passenger Fares Tax Act, 
1957 be distributed among the states as under: 



State Share 

Percentage 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

8.01 

2. 

Assam 

2.70 

3. 

Bihar 

1058 

4. 

Gujarat 

7.47 

5. 

Haryana 

257 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

0.17 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

0.02 

8. 

Karnataka 

3.47 

9. 

Kerala 

1.61 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

9.89 

11. 

Maharashtra 

8.87 

12. 

Manipur 

0.0 

13. 

Meghalaya 

0.0 

14. 

Nagaland 

0,01 
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15. 

Orissa 

Z24 

16. 

Punjab 

5.06 

17. 

Rajasthan 

659 

18. 

Tamil Nadu 

5.14 

19. 

Tripura 

0.02 

20. 

Uttar Pradesh 

1955 

21. 

West Bengal 

5.73 


Total 

100.00 


Estate Duty 

(1) Out of the net proceeds of the estate duty in each 
finanaal year, a sum e(|ual to 25 per cent thereof be retained 
by the Union as being the proceeds attributable to Union 
Territories; and 

(2) the balance of net proceeds be distributed among the 
States in accordance with the following principles; 

(a) such balance be first apportioned betwren immov- 
able property and other property in the ratio of the gross 
value of all such properties brought into assessment in that 
j-ear; 

(b) the sum thus apportioned to immovable property be 
distributed among the States in proportion to the gross value 
of the immovable property located in each State and brought 
into assessment in that ytzr, and 

(c) the sum apportioned to property other than immov- 
able property be distributed among the states in proportion 
to the population of each State, namely. 

State Percentage 

1. Andhra Pradesh 8.04 

2. Assam 2.70 


3. 

Bihar 

10.41 

4. 

Gujarat 

4.93 

5. 

Haryana 

156 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

0.64 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

055 

8. 

Karnataka 

5.41 

9. 

Kerala 

3.94 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

7.70 

11. 

Maharashtra 

951 

n. 

Manipur 

050 

13. 

Meghalaya 

0.19 

14. 

Nagaland 

0.10 

15. 

Orissa 

4.05 

16. 

Punjab 

250 

17. 

Rajasthan 

4.76 

18. 

Tam'd Nadu 

7.61 

19. 

Tripura 

059 

20. 

Uttar Pradesh 

1652 

21. 

West Bengal 

8.19 


Total 

100.00 


Grant on account of Wealth Tax on agricultural property 

The grant to be made available to the States be dis- 
tributed among the States in proportion to the value of 
agricultural property located in each Stale and brought into 
assessment in each jear. 

Grants-in-aid 

The following States be paid the sums specified against 
each of them as grants-in-aid of their revenues in the respec- 
tHT years indicated in the table below,' under the substantive 
part of clause (1) of Article 275 of the Constitution: 



State 

Total amount to be paid 


Grants-in-aid to be raid on 




in five years 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1978-79 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

205.93 

4Z83 

43.47 

4159 

39.45 

3859 

Z 

Assam 

25453 

49.66 

5153 

50.60 

5155 

5159 

3. 

Bihar 

10658 

18.78 

23.92 

21.12 

2153 

20.93 

4. 

Himachal Pradesh 

160.96 

31.72 

3Z02 

3Z15 

3Z42 

3Z65 

5. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

173.49 

3457 

34.65 

34.73 

3453 

34.71 

6. 

Kerala 

208.93 

43.85 

43.46 

41.19 

40.92 

3951 

7. 

Manipur 

11453 

21.05 

21.97 

2255 

23.84 

2452 

8. 

Meghalaya 

74.67 

13.61 

1453 

14.90 

15.63 

1650 

9. 

Nagaland 

12854 

23.77 

24.68 

25.72 

26.77 

27.90 

10. 

Orissa 

304.73 

5697 

60.11 

61.00 

6256 

64.09 

11. 

Rajasthan 

23053 

4950 

4857 

46.05 

4450 

4251 

12. 

Tripura 

11250 

20.66 

2153 

2Z44 

23.45 

24.42 

13. 

Uttar Pradesh 

198.83 

21.61 

33.91 

3953 

49.10 

54.98 

14. 

West Bengal 

23456 

5359 

4957 

4657 

4455 

41.18 


Total 

2509.61 

481.67 

503.12 

500.44 

510.70 

513.68 


Recommendations on other Terms of Reference 

LFinancing of Relief Expenditure 

In the light of our analysis of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the establishment of a National Fund, and the 
views expressed by the State Governments we have con- 


cluded that the establishment of a National Fund, fed by 
Central and State contributions, is neither feasible nor 
desirable. At the same time the present arrangements for 
providing assistance to the States for meeting expenditure on 
relief operations need to be completely overhauled. Detailed 
programmes of both medium and long term significance for 
permanent improvement of the areas liable to drought and 
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tlocxl should be drapm up with the utmost urgency and these 
programmes fully integrated with the Plan. We strongly urge 
that instead of incurring expenditure on relief on ad hoc 
basis on schemes of dubious value, provision should be made 
on a much larger scale for development of drought and 
flood-prone areas in the Fifth Plan both in the State and 
Central sectors. Any assistance which is prodded to the 
states for purposes of relief in this manner would be subject 
to the (werall ceiling of Central assistance for the Plan period 
as a whole. At the same time we fee! that the provision of a 
reasonable margin in the forecasts of state expenditure 
should be considered as a legitimate charge on the revenue 
accounts of the States. We recommend the following annual 
provisions under *64-Famine Relief” for different states. 


State 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

(Rs. Crores) 

4J1 

2. 

Assam 

1.25 

3. 

Bihar 

4.61 

4. 

Gujarat 

4.55 

5. 

Haryana 

U4 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

0.03 

7.- 

Jammu & Kashmir 

035 

8. 

Karnataka 

1.91 

9. 

Kerala 

030 

10. 

Madhp Pradesh 

3.41 

11. 

Maharashtra 

4.17 

12. 

Manipur 

O.W 

13. 

Meghalaya 

0.04 

14. 

Nagaland 

0.02 

15. 

Orissa 

338 

16. 

Punjab 

033 

17. 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

10.19 

18. 

132 

19. 

Tripura 

0.07 

20. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Z18 

21. 

West Bengal 

6.61 


We hate taken these figures into account in arriving at 
the grants, if any, needed by the Slates under Article 275 of 
the Gmstitution. 


If. Changes in the terms of lepajment of Central Loans 

We have made an assessment of the non-Plan capital gap 
of the States on uniform and comparable basis for the five 
years ending with 1978-79. The methodology adopted by us 
and the state-wise non-Plan capital gaps as assessed by us 
arc indicated in Chapter XVI, In the light of this assessment, 
we have made a general review of the states’ debt position 
with particular reference to the Central loans advanced to 
them and likely to be outstanding as at the end of 1973-74 
and have recommended changes in the existing terms of 
repayment having regard to all relevant factors including the 
overall non-Plan gap of the States, their relative position, the 
purposes for which the loans have been utilised and the re- 
quirements of the Centre. Our proposals for consolidation of 
outstanding Central loans and revision of their terms of 
repayment ate estimated to ensure relief in the amount fall- 
ing due for repayment by the States to the Centre over the 
period 1974-79 as under 

State Estimated relief in repayment of loans to Govern- 
ment of India during Fifth Plan period on the 
basis of our proposals 


1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

19130 

2. 

Assam 

16Z49 

3. 

Bihar 

13335 

4. 

Gujarat 

36.25 

5. 

Haryana 

33.14 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

3437 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

133.43 

8. 

Karnataka 

127.04 

9. 

Kerala 

109.77 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

87.16 

11. 

Maharashtra 

6638 

12. 

Manipur 

1533 

13. 

Meghalaya 

7.64 

14. 

Nagaland 

5.84 

15. 

Orissa 

157.32 

16. 

Punjab 

15.18 

17. 

Rajasthan 

258.14 

18. 

Tamil Nadu 

87.05 

19. 

Tripura 

1435 

20. 

Uttar Pradesh 

150.77 

21. 

West Bengal 

143.12 


Total 

1969.62 
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COMMITTEE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEATHER AND 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES FOR EXPORTS, 1972. 
Report, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1973. 176p + iip +iiip. 


Chainnan; Dr. A. Seetharamiah. 

Members; Sh. T. Abdul Wahid; Sh. HS. Sandhu; Sh. A. 
Subramaniam; Sh. A. Naggappa Chettiar; Sh. J. Ghosh; 
Sh. Sanjoy Sen; Sh. VJ. Pandit; Sh. S. Raja; Sh. P.S. 
Venkatachalam; Sh. R. Thanjan. 

Assistant Secretaiy: Shri Sudershan Singh. 

Secretaij-; Shri Yoginder Raj. 

APPOINTMENT 

A Committee to study the deselopment of leather and 
leather manufactures for export purposes and steps to be 
taken for speedier switch-os'cr of exports from semi- 
processed hides and skins to finished leather and leather 
manufactures w-as set up by the Government of India, Minis- 
try of Foreign Trade on 6th July, 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

While asking the Committee to make a comprehensive 
study of the question of promoting Indian exports of leather 
manufactures, Government has-e required them to make 
recommendations in particular on the following: 

1. To examine the necessity of reducing the export of E.I. 
tanned and chrome tanned hides and skins. 

2. To suggest measures for speedier switch-over of ex- 
ports from semi-processed hides and skins to finished leather 
and leather manufactures. 

3. To consider the impact of export ceiling on short-term 
and long-term earnings of foreign exchange. 

4. To examine whether the exemption of the tanning in- 
dustry 

from the provisions of Section IIA of I(D & R) Act will help 
in increasing exports. 

5. To identify the steps to be taken for the mechanisation 
of the leather industry for increasing export production. 

6. Any other relevant matter connected with the export 
of leather and leather manufactures. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction Summary of the Recommendations; 
Availability of Hides and Skins; Exports of Leather and 
Leather Manufactures; General Scheme of Preferences 
(GSP) and the Leather Trade; Measures suggested for 
Speedier Switchover of Exports from semi-processed Hides 
and Skins to Finished Leather and Leather Manufactures; In- 
frastructure Required for Increasing Exports of Rnished 


Leather; Appendices and Annexures. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Export Duty A 1090 duty may be levied on the exports of 
EL tanned and chrome tanned hides (unfinished) w.e.f. 1st 
January, 1973 and even a higher level of export duty on these 
items could perhaps be considered. 

Export Restrictions 

The export of semi-processed hides and sb'ns such as 
EL tanned and chrome tanned, cow hides, buffalo hides, cow- 
calf, buffalo calf, goat and sheep skins may be brought under 
quota sj-stem as has been done in the case of export of raw- 
goat skins so that the quantum of export of each item does 
not exceed the level of exports of 1971-72 to begin with which 
could be reduced progressively. In order to safeguard the in- 
terests of small manufacturers and exportcis, a minimum 
quota may be fixed, the quantum and details of which may be 
worked out by the Government. 

Ban on Exports of Raw Hides and Skins 

The e.xports of all types of raw hides and skins except 
lamb-fur skins may be banned w.e.f. 1st January, 1973. 

Creation of Infrastructure 

Finishing centres may be set up especially in areas where 
there is a concentration of small scale tanneis by the existing 
Tanners Export Promotion Councils, State Industrial 
Development Corporations, etc. 

New entrepreneurs may be encouraged to set up finish- 
ing units on condition that they would start from the stage of 
EL or wet blue leather. In case of foreign companies, laiger 
industrial houses, etc., and in cases involv-ing foreign col- 
laboration, guarantee to exports a considerable portion of 
the production should be stipulated. 

The Committee has estimated that for conversion of 
75 % of EL tanned and chrome tanned leather (unfinished) 
exported in 1971-72 to finished leathers, 26 units are to be set 
up w-ith a total inv-estment of Rs. 20 crores including 
machinery v-alued at Rs. 4 crores out of which machineries 
worth Rs. 3 crores are to be imported. It is estimated that 
the additional foreign exchange earnings w-ould be about Rs. 
31 crores. If a portion of this finished leather is further con- 
verted to footw-ear and other leather goods, the foreign cx- 
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change earnings nnuld be still higher. 

Sclling-np of New Units 

Public Notice may be issued by the Government inviting 
fresh applications for setting up of units for production of 
finished leather based on E.I. tanned and chrome tanned 
leather as raw-materials. In case of applications from large 
industrial houses, and in cases involving foreign collabora- 
tions, a substantial export obligation may be prescribed. 

Cash Subsidy 

Cash subsidy to the extent of 15% may be given against 
the exports of finished leather and leather manufactures only 
for the purpose of building up of the infrastructure i.c. land, 
buildings, and machinery which may be accumulated over a 
period of 5 years and disbursed after producing documentary 
evidence of the steps taken for putting up the necessary in- 
frastructure for modernisation, balancing and authorised ex- 
pansions. 

In case of exporters taking loans or who have already 
taken loans for setting up of the infrastructure from the 
nationalised banks or any other financial institutions, the 
cash subsidy may be disbursed/adjusted against such loans. 

Provision in the Trade Plans 

While negotiating trade plans with various countries 
especially with the East European countries, increased provi- 
sion may be made for the exports of finished leather and 
leather manufactures reducing the quantities of El. and 
chrome tanned leathers. They may be persuaded to take at- 
Icast 25% of their requirements as finished leather reducing 
the export of semi-finished leather to this extent to start with. 
The exports of semi-finished leather are to be progressively 
reduced and that of finished leather correspondingly in- 
creased over the next few years. 

Import Replenishment 

The import replenishment for exports of El. tanned 
leather may be restored to 3% and that for wet blue chrome 
leather be reduced from 6% to 3% with a compulsory provi- 
sion that 50% of the replenishment could only be utilised for 
the import of machinery, tools and equipments for balancing, 
modernisation and authorised expansions and this portion 
should not" be allowed to be nominated in favour of other 
manufacturers-In cases where the exporters desire to import 
machinery for more than 50% of the import replenishment, 
such request may be considered by the Government liberally 
on merits. 


Export Policies 

The change in export policies may be effected from the 
beginning of the calendar year/financial year depending upon 
the prevailing circumstances/situations and the export policy 
should remain steady over a long period of time. 

Air-Freight Subsidy 

The air-freight subsidy for leather foot-wear may be 
raised from the present level of 10% to 15% of the FOB 
value of exports as in the case of finished leather. Tlus sub- 
sidy may be allowed irrespective of whether the freight is 
paid in India by an exporter or abroad by an importer. 

Import Duty on Piclded Sldns 

The import duty on pickled sheep skins may be abolished 
immediately so as to enable the manufacturers to import the 
same for export production. 

Excise Duty on Leather Footwear 

Excise duty on leather footwear manufactured in the 
small scale units, i.e., units having machineries valued less 
than Rs. 13 lakhs may be abolished immediately. 

Research, Development and Extension 

The leather and leather goods industries may be given 
the opinion to spend a small percentage of their annual turn- 
over on Research and Development or to pay a small cess for 
purpose of research development and extension services. 

Exemption from Section IIA of the Industries (D & R) Act 

Manufacture of leather may not be exempted from sec- 
tion IIA of the Industries (D & R) Act in order to avoid in- 
crease in capacity of semi-finished hides and skins only 
and also exaggerated claim regarding the capacity for 
finished leather. 

Role of Export Promotion Councils 

The Export Promotion Councils at Madras and Kanpur 
may be merged to form a new Export Promotion Council 
with its Headquarters at Delhi and branches at Madras, Kan- 
pur, Bombay, Calcutta to start with for leather and leather 
manufactures. A committee may be set up by the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade to draw up the constitution, the memorandum 
and articles of associations, etc. of the proposed 
ncw/enlarged Export Promotion Council for leather and 
leather manufactures. 
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INDIA, TECHNICAL COMMITTEE SET UP TO INVESTIGATE THE REASONS 
FOR HIGH ARISING OF DEFECTIVES, SCRAP ETC. 

IN THE STEEL PLANTS, 1972 

Report, New Delhi, Ministry of Steel and Mines, Department of Steel, 

1973. 53p., charts. 


Chaiiman: Shri Hari Bbushan. 

Members: Dr. S.R. Pianianik;Shri P. Majumdar. 

APPOINTMENT 

In their 20th report on Ministry of Steel and Mines 
(Department of Steel) —Planning, Development, Production 
and Distribution of Iron and Steel and Ferro-Alloys, the Es- 
timates Committee have observed that they are concerned to 
note that, in 1970-71, 12.6% of the total production of Indian 
Iron and Steel Company was classified as 'Defectives’ and 
10.2% of the total finished steel production of Durgapur 
Steel Plant was classified as ’Scrap’. The Committee ate of 
the view that this percentage is on the high side especially in 
the context of the acute shortages of steel being felt all over 
the country. As the higher percentage of ’scrap' and 
’defectives’ etc. ultimately results in higher cost of production 
in the steel plant, the Committee have urged that Govern- 
ment should impress upon the Steel Plants the need to make 
concerted efforts to reduce this percentage to the minimum 
possible. The Committee have also recommended that 
Government may get the matter examined by a higher- 
powered independent technical committee to find out the 
precise reasons for such high percentage of production in 
various steel plants being classified as ’defectives’, ’cuttings’, 
'rejects’ and 'scrap’ and suggest remedial measures for im- 
proving the performance. 

Government have accepted recommendations of the Es- 
timates Committee and have accordingly decided to appoint 
a Technical Committee. Therefore, the Ministry of Steel and 
Mines (Department of Steel) appointed the Technical Com- 
mittee to investigate the reasons for High Arising of Defec- 
tives, scrap etc. in the Steel Plants Vide their Resolution No. 
DUR-18(S)/72 dated the 1st August, 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To investigate the reasons for high arising of defec- 
tives, rejects and scrap in the rolling mills in the steel plants; 
and 

(ii) to suggest measures to remedy this situation. 

CONTENTS 

IntTodoction 

General; Defectives and Scrap Arisings at Indian Iron 
and Steel Co.; Arisings of Scrap and Defectives in Durgapur 
Steel Plant during 1970-71; Defectives and Scrap Arising at 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., Rourkela Steel Plant and Bhilai Steel 
Plant; Conclusions and recommendations; Annexures from I 
toV-13. 

RECOMMENDA’nONS 

Unplarmed interruptions in steel plant operations, apart 
from leading to loss in production and possible damage to 
the plant and equipments, have greatest impact on the yield 


of saleable products and product quality. 

The Committee recommends that the Government and 
the Steel Plant managements take all possible steps to run 
the plants without any unplanned interruptions and restore 
the working to capacity levels. It is working to capacity level 
which would generate the optimum level of discipline and 
coordination, result in proper flow of material and energj- 
and heat balance which would have a marked all round im- 
provement in yields, arising of defectives, scrap etc. 

Stocking of ingots and semis for long periods in the 
stockyards leads to rusting and pitting, which, on further 
processing, yield higher percentage of defectives and scrap. 
Charging cold ingots also leads to higher arisings of defec- 
tives and scrap. 

It is recommended that the steel plants in general and 
the Durgapur Steel Plant in particular should take effective 
steps to liquidate their stocks of ingots and semis. The cur- 
rent arisings should be processed into finished products ex- 
peditiously and ingots and semis should not be allowed to be 
stored in the stockyard over long periods. If these materials 
cannot be processed immediately, the steel plants might con- 
sider selling out these products instead of storing over long 
periods. 

Mix up of ingots/semis leads to high arisings of off- 
grades. Proper maintenance and the retention of identifica- 
tion of ingots/semis/finished products should be carefully at- 
tended to by improved marking/rematking methods or by 
hot stamping techniques. 

ISI may consider evolving a suitable standard for com- 
mercial grade steel products produced from ingots/semis 
whose cast identity has been lost, but by individual sampling 
or other methods, could be categorised into certain analysis 
groups. 

Frequent mutual consultations amongst steel plants 
would help them imprtjve production and maintenance tech- 
niques and achieve higher technolo^cal disciplines. 

It is recommended that suitable technical liaison com- 
mittees consisting of members from all the main steel plants 
should be set up which should meet periodically for exchange 
of views. Each main production may have separate com- 
mittees. 

Steel plants should make continuous efforts to bring 
down arisings of defectives and scrap at each process stage by 
enforcing higher level of technological disciplines and fre- 
quent review of actual performance and take remedial 
measures where necessary. 

In Bhilai Steel Plant bulk of the rejections have been due 
to running stopper teaming of ingots. This should be 
remedied by using better reftactories and practides. The con- 
ditioning of rail blooms should be intensified and more 
rigorous quality control and inspection should be undertaken 
to reduce the arisings of untested/off-giade arising of rails. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 10 + 2 + 3 EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE, 1972, 
Report, New Delhi, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 

1973. 136,2,6, 6,8,l,3,5,10p. 


Chainnan: Dr. P.D. ShukJa. 

Members: Shri R.C Pant, Shri Mohindar Singh; Shri 

D.K. Guha; Shri K Diravian; Shri AJC Chowdhuij- 
Shri Samuel Appaji; Shri A.H. Hemrajani retired (and 
Dr. T.N. Dhar w-as appointed in his place); Smt. S.L. 
Singla (in place of Shri S.M. Dudani); Shri K.K. Srivas- 
tava (in place of Shri D.S. Misra). 
hfember Secretary ; Shri R.P. Singhal. 

APPOINTMENT 

In keeping wth the recommendations of the Education 
Commission (19&4-74) and the National Policy on Education 
(I96S) it is now proposed to adopt the uniform pattern of 10 
+ 2 + 3 for school and college classes in all States and Union 
Territories. In order to suggest the practical steps tobe taken 
to implement this decision, with estimates of cost, tlie Minis- 
try of Education and Sodal Welfare constituted a National 
Committee to suggest the practical steps to be taken for the 
implementation of the uniform pattern of 10+2+3 Educa- 
tional Structure Vide D.O. Letter No.l-8/72/PR-II dated 
August 20, 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To suggest practical steps to be taken for implemen- 
tation of the uniform pattern of 10+2+3 for the school and 
college classes in all States and Union Territories of the 
country. 

(ii) To estimate the cost of implementing the 
programme. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction 

Existing structures in States/Union territories; 
Vocatlonaliration of Education; Location of the new classes 
XI & XII; Teachers and their training; Other practical 
mtasurcit; Financial implications; Summary of Obsersutions, 
Conclusions and Recommendations; Appendices from I to 
VIU. 

RECOMMEND.kTIONS 
Philosophy of Purpose 

We have taken note of the recommendations of the 
Education Commission (1966), the National Policy Statement 
on Education teued by the Government of India (196S) and 
the subsequent resolutions passed by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education and several other All-India bodies. 


cvct)'onc of which favoured the introduction of the broadly 
uniform educational structure of 10+2+3 in alt parts of the 
country. 

We have, however, emphasized that the introduction of 
the proposed structure all over the counity will strengthen 
national integration. It will send more knowledgeable and 
maturer students to the unKersities, will provide an oppor- 
tunitj’ and a means to introduce appropriate vocationaliza- 
lion of higher secondary education and will reduce pressure 
on admission to unKxisities and other centres of higher 
education. It will facilitate implementation of various educa- 
tional programmes, production of books and reading 
materials and leaching aids, training of teachers and their 
movement, reconstruction and modernization of syllabi, and 
imprtjvtmcnt of examination practices. It will’ remove dif- 
ficulties in the matter of education of children of the mobile 
population which is continuously increasing. It will facilitate 
solution of the educational problems of mino-rittes in various 
states. It will contribute to raise the general standard and 
quality of education at all stages - school and university. 

Slalewise Position 

We have noted that the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala and Mjsorc have already introduced the proposed 
structure, that Assam, Gujarat and Maharashtra have intro- 
duced in their school classes a new syllabus for the same pur- 
pose, that the school structure in UJ*. is already 10+2, and 
that West Bengal has decided to change the existing pattern 
to 10+2 from 1st January -1974. We have also noted that the 
Central Board of Secondary Education whose member- 
schools include all Govt, and aided schools of Delhi and most 
of the Union Territories, all Kendriya Vidyalayas (Central 
Schools), all Sainik schools and’ a good number of Public, 
convent and other all-India schools has also planned to adopt 
the same structure from 1st May, 1974. We have further 
noted that in so far as the other States are concerned, the 
new sirurture has generally been accepted in principle and 
the same is being further processed. 

Corrleulom Reconstroetlon 

The new educational structure does not envisage more 
addition of one year to the tola! period of education or 
taking away of one class from the collepate stage to school 
education or vice^ersa. The opportunity of restructuring 
should be duly utilized by wmplctely reotganrring the cur- 
riculum and raising the standard of education at all stages so 
as to make it internationally comparable. The curriculum 
should also be in accordance with the current needs of 
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society, allow mobility of children from one Slate or Union 
Territory to another and help national integration. 

In order to provide for a broad uniformity in the cur- 
riculum and keep the standard of education as high as pos- 
sible, we have provided some guidelines and a scheme of 
studies with the help of which preparation of details of the 
course-content should be undertaken in various States by the 
concerned Boards of Education or other expert bodies set up 
by the Stale Governments or Territory Administrations. 

Elementary Stage 

The curriculum for classes I to VIII as developed by the 
National Council of Educational Research & Training should 
be adopted all over the country with suitable modifications to 
suit local requirements particularly in the lower classes. 
Apart from the purely academic subjects, work-experience 
and physical and moral education should form an integral 
part of the school programme at this stage and be compul- 
sory for all studies. 

About 15% of school time should be rationally demar- 
cated for work experience, about 10% for ph)stcal education 
and about 5% for moral education. 

Secondary Stage 

The new classes IX & X should provide for a good 
course of gerteral educaliow. This is too early a stage Cor arty 
specialization. The curriculum should, therefore, include 
compulsory teaching of Language(s), Modem Mathematics, 
Sciences, Social Sdenccs, Moral Kucation, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Craft and/or Trade. The curriculum should, in ad- 
dition, pro-.-ide for one optional subject out of the usual 
academic and practical subjects relevant to this stage of 
education. 

The purpose of the revised uniform structure will be 
served only if the standard of education is kept as high as 
possible. The minimum to be covered by the end of new 
class X should be the syllabus for classes IX & X in the 
respective subjects prescribed under the existing higher 
secondary syllabus of the Central Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

Each school should work for a minimum of 220 days and 
1200 hours of instruction in each year. 

We have given an illustrative list of crafts for classes IX 
& X. Th_se can be supplemented before any one craft is 
chosen for a school or for a group of students in a school. 

Higher Secondary Stage 

The curriculum of the new classes XI & Xll should be 
built on the latest curriculum for the new classes IX & X and 
should provide for two streams, i.e. 

(i) Academic Stream 

(ii) Vocational Stream. 

.Academic Stream 

The objective of the academic stream is to prepare the 
student for university or higher education, if he wants to avail 
himself of such education. Higher education, in this context, 
covers both general education and professional education 


like Engineering and Medicine. 

The curriculum of the academic stream should provide 
for teaching in five subjects. One of these should be Lan- 
guage & Literature from among the regional Ianguagc(s), 
English and mother tongue, greater weightage being given to 
the language part. The other four subjects should be chosen 
out of a list of the available academic and practical subjects 
relevant to this stage of education. 

It is desirable to permit students of the academic stream 
to choose any four subjects as electives. However, taking into 
consideration the limitations of practicability and the usual 
rules of admission of the Indian universities, the electives 
may be grouped in appropriate combinations. 

Every student of the academic stream should participate, 
on a compulsory basis, in at least one of the co-curricular ac- 
tivities viz. N.CC, N.S.C., Physical Education, and Social and 
Community Service. 

A provision at this stage should be made for leaching 
many of the academic subjects at two levels, advanced and 
ordinary. It is visualised that the students planning to spe- 
cialize in a particular academic subject at the university or 
higher education level should start studying that subject in 
depth from the new higher secondary stage itself, and others 
may offer the same subject at the ordinary level. 

The minimum standard to be achieved at the end of new 
class XII should be the standard of existing 11-year Higher 
Secondary syllabus of the Central Board of Secondary 
Educatioa Cutthet raised by the studies equal to one year. 

Vocational Stream 

Vocationalization of higher secondary education should 
be considered to be an essential ingredient of the proposed 
structure. 

The vocational stream at the higher secondary stage 
should be taken to supplement the existing facilities for voca- 
tional education provided by the ITls, Polytechnics, and voca- 
tional schools. 

The vocational stream should provide specific job- 
oriented courses in one vocation carefully chosen out of the 
areas of work relating to agriculture, industry, trade and 
commerce, public services (e.g. secretariat, paramedical, in- 
surance, banking, marketing), education etc. 

The period of a particular vocational course may vary 
from 1 to 3 years depending upon the requirements of that 
course. 

The course-content, including the training and practical 
work, should be such as to equip the student well to get a job 
or to establish himself as a self^tmployed person depending 
upon his choice and circumstances. 

While vocational stream at the higher secondaiy stage 
should concentrate on courses of non-engineering character, 
a few of these courses could also be chosen from out of those 
already introduced in the general polytechnics, women’s 
polytechnics, the proposed agricultural polytechnics, and the 
equivalent vocational institutions, provided that such courses 
indicate enough work-potential. It is financially, socially and 
educationally better to introduce such courses in the institu- 
tions of general education than to open additional polytech- 
nics for them. Un-neccssary duplication should, however, be 
avoided. 

The particular vocational courses to be introduced in any 
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institution of higher secondary level should be locality- 
oriented. As such, there cannot be a common list of courses 
for the whole country. It may even vary to some extent from 
region to region within the same state. 

The section of a particular vocational course should be 
determined on the basis of a demand survey to find out the 
potential for work opportunity in the neighbourhood of the 
school or the region in which it is located. 

List of Vocational Courses 

We have given a list of vocational courses considered 
suitable for the new higher secondary stage. This list is, 
however, illustrative only. It is not even suggestive, nothing 
to say of its being exhaustive. 

Course-Content of a Vocational Subject 

The course-content of each vocational subject should in- 
clude the relevant theoretical knowledge of the allied 
branches on the academic side. While all such knowledge is 
to be given, the subject should not be over-loaded with the 
same, for the emphasis here should be on job-preparedness 
and not academic instruction. 

Every student of the vocational stream should be taught 
at least one language and its literature. This could be out of 
the regional languages, English, and Hindi, greater weightage 
being gven to the language part. 

Collaboration with Prospective Employers 

For the success of the vocational stream it is highly 
desirable for each institution to make a collaborative ar- 
rangement with the concerned establishment (factory, con- 
cern, office, hospital, bank, company, hotel etc.) in the region 
in terms of syllabus making, instructional work, practical 
training and internship. 

The concerned establishment(s) should agree to accept 
selected students of the particular vocational course as in- 
ternees under the Apprenticeship Act of 1961 or otherwise 
with the proviso that if their work is satisfactory, they will be 
^ven regular appointments. 

Education as a Vocational Subject 

Education as a vocational course should be planned to 
be an alternative channel to train primary school teachers. In 
addition to training in methodology etc., each prospective 
teacher should be helped to improve his knowledge of the 
subjects which he has to teach in the primary schools. He 
should also be given a more broadbased professional training 
with knowledge of syllabus-making, book-reviOT, supervision 
of primary education etc. 

Syllabus Formulation 

We have given, as an example, the pattern of syllabus for 
one vocational course, namely Principles and Practice of 
Trade and Commerce. 

Characteristics of Vocational Training 

We have noted that the vocational training provided in 
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the Higher Secondary Schools and other vocational institu- 
tions should fulfil certain specified requirements. These 
have been indicated. 

Vocational Guidance 

For effective vocationalization of higher secondary 
education, some reorganization and strengthening of the ex- 
isting educational and vocational guidance service in educa- 
tional institutions should be made. The counsellors. Career- 
masters etc., should help the pupils in the choice of the 
stream and the particular subjcct(s) at the time of admission 
to the new class XI. They should also build up a clearing 
house unit in their institutions and guide and help the stu- 
dents in finding opportunities for work or employment or 
further training, as the case may be. 

Review of Multipurpose Schools etc. 

The instruction given in the multipurpose, post-basic. 
Technical High, Junior Technical schools etc., should be 
reviewed. They should be reorganized to fall in line with the 
10+2 pattern. Some of them with better facilities of 
workshop or farm etc. should be preferred for the introduc- 
tion of the proposed vocationalization at the higher secon- 
dary stage of education. 

Area Skill Survey 

The Directorate General of Employment and Training in 
the Union Ministry of Education and Rehabilitation has un- 
dertaken to conduct, on a pilot basis, area skill surveys of 21 
districts in the country. The reports of such surveys relating 
to three districts are available. Each of these reports has in- 
teralia indicated the number of additional hands needed in 
the respective districts in specific occupations by 1977, as also 
the scope for additional numbers to be self-employed within 
the districts. 

The authorities in charge of vocationalization of higher 
secondary in the States should take advantage of such 
reports. They should take note of the additional man-power 
needed in cither the area of service or in that of self- 
employment, particularly in the non-engineering trades, and 
evaluate its implication in the context of the existing facilities 
for training and the possibilities of expanding them in the 
concerned districts. For the balance of man-power 
needed,they should take up the question of vocational 
courses in one or more higher secondary institutions of the 
district. 

Work Opportunities 

We have listed for some illustrative vocational courses 
the likely jobs to be available, the promotion posts to be 
looked for, and the possible areas of self-employment with 
respect to those pupils who successfully complete the 
relevant course. 

Employment of Vocationally Trained Persons 

Admission to a vocational course at the higher secondary 
stage should not be taken to be a guarantee for a job, for this 
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will also depend upon the expansion of work-opportunities in 
the country. But most of the successful leavers of a voca- 
tional course will certainly be better placed for work or 
employment than if they had continued to reccK-e general 
education of the academic type. 

Charrge over from Vocational Stream to 
Academic Stream rmd vice versa 

The vocational stream must not be understood to mean 
that the student has entered a blind alley. Therefore, 
facilities should be provided for change over from vocational 
stream to academic stream and vice versa. 

It will be appropriate to divide the syllabi of the 
academic and the vocational subjects into units and permit 
the studint to cany over the relesant credit earned by him to 
the new stream. 

In case the student is unable to conduct a whole-lime 
study for the purpose of change-over, he should be allowed 
to pursue a part-time course, which may be of somewhat 
longer durations. Those in employment should be allowed 
some exemption, if the employment is relevant to their voca- 
tional studies. 

While fairly stout bridges should be built linking the 
vocational and academic streams, it is better to introduce 
some control in the flow of traffic between the two streams 
and to interweave this control in the scheme itself. 

Inspection, Supervision and Direction 

The existing state-level machinery for inspection, super- 
vision and direction of the educational institutions will need 
to be strengthened to meet the special requirements' of the 
vocational stream. A small pcxrl of supervisors relevant to 
the particular vocational courses introduced in the state may 
be appointed at the head-quarters by the Board of Higher 
Secondary and Vocational Education or the State Govern- 
ment as the case may be, 

A special unit manned by specially qualified personnel 
and headed by an Additional or Joint Director of Vocational 
Education should be set up in each department of education. 
This unit should incoiporate a permanent machinery for con- 
tinuous demand analysis (vxicational survey) for work poten- 
tial and jobs in the region. In course of time, a separate 
Directorate of Vocational Education may be set up in each 
State. For day to day supervision and administrah'on of the 
institution, where vocational stream has been introduced, the 
Principal or Vice-principal must belong to the area of voca- 
tional courses. 

Coordination Between Education & Training 

In the modem world, distinction between the academic 
studies and the training for skills has broken down. Because 
of this and other considerations we have made a number of 
suggestions for coordination and cooperation between or- 
ganizations concerned with general education, technical 
education, and training of industrial workers. A similar ^-s- 
lem of coordination and cooperation with other programmes 
of training (and general education) should also be possible. 

Examinations 

There should be a public examination at the end of class 


X and another at the end of class XB or at the completion of 
the vocational course. 

In the examination at the end of class X,' subjects of 
Moral Education, Physical Education and Craft or Trade 
need not be examined externally. ’ 

Quality of Question Papers 

Very special efforts should be made to improve the 
quality of the question^pers in order to improve the quality 
of the written examination. 

Practical Examination 

In the same examination in science subjects, provisions 
should be made for a practical test besides the theoiy papen. 
The practical examination should include a viva voce, and 
passing in the practical examination should be obUgatory on 
the part of every student. Project work in science should be 
encouraged. 

Oral Examination 

In the examination in languages, particularly in the home 
examinations, provision should be made for an oral test 

Agency of examination 

For practical and administratwc considerations, it is 
desirable to mak-e the State Board of Higher Sccondaiy & 
Vocational Education (by whatever name it is called) to be 
responsible for conducting public examinations for both the 
academic and the vocational streams. 

The arrangement for the conduct of examination of the 
pupils of riTs and Polytechnics may continue as at present. 

Equivalence of Diplomas/Cerfificates 

The equivalence of diplomas/certificates in the same 
vocational subject whether issued by the State Board of 
Higher Secondary & Vocational Education or by some other 
organisation, is most essential from the point of view of both 
the students and the employers. 

Internal Assessment 

The new scheme should provide for a continuous inter- 
nal assessment throughout the course of studies. The marks 
of the students after moderation, wherever necessary, should 
be incorporated in the Board’s certificate in a separate 
column parallel to the one in vdiich the result of the examina- 
tion is given under the existing practice. 

The result of internal assessment should be expressed in 
terms of Grades on a five-point scale. 

As regards the vocational stream, bearing in mind its 
special requirements, an appropriate scheme of examination 
will have to be formulated by respective Boards of Higher 
Secondaiy & Vocational Education. A scheme of continuous 
interna! assessment of each student of the vxxmtional stream 
similar to the one for the academic stream should be 
prepared and incorporated in the scheme of examination. 
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Single subject examination 

Facilities should be provided in classes XI and XII to 
enable the students to prepare and pass the examination in 
one or more subjects at one time. It will help the concerned 
student to pursue the study of only that subject in which he is 
interested, reduce wastage and stagnation, and help him to 
change over from one stream to another at any time by offer- 
ing that subject which he has not studied earlier. 

University Stage 

The curriculum for the first degree course in general 
education should be upgraded and reconstructed by the 
universities concerned keeping in view the new curriculum 
for classes XI and XII. 

It would be advisable for the universities to introduce a 
few vocational courses in addition to the traditional academic 
courses. These will of course be different from the existing 
professional courses. 

Pre-professional Courses 

Henceforward, class XII examination should uniformly 
be the minimum qualification for admission to different 
professional courses of university level such as Engineering, 
Medicine, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, etc. Accordingly, 
the pre-professional course, wherever it exists, should be 
abolished. The requirements of the pre-professional course 
may be adequately taken care of in the new curriculum for 
classes XI & XII. 

Duration of Professional courses 

With success in the new higher secondary examination 
becoming the admission requirement for professional 
courses, wx recommend that the period of instruction for de- 
grees of B.E., B.Tech., B.Sc.(Engg.) and BArch. be reduced 
from five to four years. 

Similarly, the duration of instruction for B.Sc.(Ag.) 
should uniformly be made of three years all over the country. 

Duration of first degree in general education 

We are not in favour of the question relating to reduc- 
tion from three to tivo years in the duration of instruction for 
BA., B.Sc and B.Com. degrees being raised against this stage 
when the objective of the proposed structure is to pull up the 
standard of general education at all levels and bring about a 
broad uniformity all over the country. 

Location of the new classes XI and XII 

We have examined the pros and cons of locating the new 
classes XI and XII in schools, in degree colleges, in independ- 
ent institutions, or in a mixed set of institutions. Our recom- 
mendations in this connection are as under 

(i) It is desirable that on academic and pedagogic con- 
siderations, the new classes XI and XII should form part of 
the school system and should, as far as possible, be located in 
selected schools. 

(ii) Independent units having only classes XI and XII 
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can be started if the enrollment in each unit is large enough 
to make the institution economically viable. In case the inde- 
pendent unit with only classes XI and XII cannot become an 
economically viable institution, then the unit could comprise 
classes DC to XII or VI to XII. 

(iii) As an interim measure, due to financial or any other 
consideration, the new classes XI and XII could also be lo- 
cated in degree colleges. 

(iv) In those places where the PUC has already been 
transferred to schcxjls or in the case of states where a deci- 
sion has already been taken or is being taken to locate the 
new classes XI and XII in selected schools, the arrangement 
need not be disturbed. 

(v) Degree colleges which cannot maintain themselves if 
the PUC classes arc taken away from them may wish to reor- 
ganise themselves and concentrate on the new classes XI & 
XII. 

(vi) Irrespective of where the new classes XI & XII are 
located, the academic control of these classes should vest in 
the suggested Board of Higher Secondary and Vocational 
Education. 

Proportion of High and Higher Secondary Institutions 

We realise that the proportion of ten-year and twelve- 
year institutions may vary a little from state to state depend- 
ing upon local conditions, but we think that normally the an- 
ticipated estimate of the Education Commission to raise 
one-fourth of the ten-year schools to twelve-year schools may 
not generally exceed provided the institutions having the new 
classes XI and XII are planned properly and located objec- 
tively. 

Selection of Institutions for upgrading 

We attach great significance to this aspect of introduc- 
tion of the new structure of education, for it has far-reaching 
implications for the success of the whole scheme. To 
facilitate the work in this connection, we have suggested cer- 
tain guidelines for the selection of schools to be up-graded to 
12 year higher secondary institutions. 

Teachers and their Training 

The reorganization of school and college classes under 
the new pattern necessitates revision of minimum qualifica- 
tions for teachers, wherever necessary, and provision of ap- 
propriate pre-service and in-service training of teachers to 
meet the requirements of the new curriculum for both the 
academic and vocational courses. 

Minimum Qualifications of Teachers 

For teachers of the new classes DC and X, a Teacher 
Training Degree with University Graduation should continue 
to be the minimum qualification as is generally the current 
practice in our country. 

So far as the new classes XI and XII of the Academic 
Stream arc concerned, we arc strongly of the view that a per- 
son who does not possess a post-graduate qualification 
should not be allowed to teach the classes. Keeping in view 
the requirements of the syllabus, it will also be appropriate to 
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insist that the teacher should has'c obtained a second class or 
at least 459o marks in his Master’s degree in the subject con- 
cerned. 

A regular teacher-training degree is not considered es- 
sential for the post-graduate teacher of classes XI and Xn. 
However, a short training of about 3 months duration im- 
mediately after recruitment would be very desirable. This 
will acquaint the teacher with the methodology of teaching; 
psjehology of the adolescent children, management of 
classes, technique of continuous valuation, etc. 

Teachers for Vocational Stream 

Full time teachers for the vocational stream could be 
made available through: 

a) Orientation of selected teachers e.g. teachers of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Phjsics; 

b) Recruitment of qualified and suitable persons already 
working in the relevant establishments and organisations. 

In view of the heterogeneity of channels from which the 
vocational teachers will be drawn, their training will have to 
be organised with great care and imagination. For training 
some categories of vocational teachers, it might be possible 
to take advantage of the Teacher Training Institutes set up 
recently to train teachers of the polytechnics. 

Advance Action Regarding Teachers 

The question of personnel, i.e. Principals, teachers and 
other staff required for institutions, where the new classes XI 
and XII arc to be started, should be examined carefully and 
well in lime by each Stale/Union Territory. Where there is a 
shortage of teachers, timely steps should be taken to train or 
find and select persons of requisite qualification. 

In the case of existing teachers who are without a post- 
graduate degree and arc required for certain unavoidable 
reasons to teach new classes XI and XI! one or both of the 
following two possibilities could be acted upon: 

(i) Those wiio are joung in age should be asked to ob- 
tain the tegular post-graduate degree. The government 
should help them in securing admission and financing their 
studies. Suitable provision should be made for study-leave 
etc. for them. 

(ii) Those who ate elderly and have a long experience 
should undergo a condensed post-graduate course of studies 
and the diploma which they get at the end of such a course 
should entitle them to receive the salary scale meant for 
post-graduate teachers. For this purpose, one or more 
selected unK-ersities in the Stale should agree to organize 
such a course on regular class-room basis or through cor- 
respondence or a combination of the two techniques. 

Protection of Existing Teachers 

CbnvcRion of higher secondary schools into high schools 
may here and there create some difficulties of adjustment oj. 
teachers, specially in aided schools. We have made some 
recommendations in order to remove these difficulties. One 
of these recommendations is that no qualified and duly 
recruited teachers should be thrown out of employment 
simply because of the introduction of the new structure. 


Pre-servict Training of Teachers 

In the existing programme of pre-service training of 
teachers appropriate provision should be made to meet the 
requirements of the additional dimensions which have been 
introduced in the new curriculum. During their professional 
training, the prospective teachcis should also be prepared to 
implement the schemes of continuous evaluation and moral 
teaching, both of which arc being introduced on a national 
scale in classes IX and X 

For this purpose, not only the cristing courses for 
teacher training will need a review and revision but suitable 
summer institutes will be necessary for the professors of 
teachers themselves. 

In-service Training for Teachers 

With the current explosion in knowledge, methodology 
and technology, it is essentia] that evxiy teacher is made to 
undergo an in-service training course at least once in 3 to 5 
years. The programme of in-service training will, therefore, 
have to be tackled on a very large scale so that all the existing 
teachers arc regularly enabled to lake advantage of summer 
institutes, vacation courses, and other refresher courses. 

Programmes of in-service training should spedally in- 
clude updating the teacher’s knowiedge in his subject(s) of 
leaching and cover the elements like continuous assessment, 
remedial teaching, physical education and moral education. 

Parity in Salary Scales and Allowances 

It is strongly felt that irrespecth-e of the nature of institu- 
tion in which the 2-ycar stage comprising the new classes XI 
and xn is located, there should be no difference in the salary- 
scales, allowances and service conditions of teacheis. It win 
also be advisable to have the same fee pattern in all such in- 
stitutions, by whatever name they may be called, where the 
2-year higher secondary stage is provided for. 

Strength of Teachers 

The enlarged curriculum and other elements of the new 
educational structure necessitate a review of the existing for- 
mulae to determine the number of teachers required for a 
school. The inclusion of moral education and that of woric 
experience in lower classes leading to a craft or trade in 
classes IX and X will necessitate the appointment of addi- 
tional teachers. The compulsory teaching of Science to all 
pupils of Qasses IX and X may also call for some 
strengthening of science leachets. 

The time spent on continuous internal assessment ac- 
tivity should be taken into consideration in determining the 
work-load of a teacher and in deciding the total strength of 
teaching personnel of a school. Similarly, provision of extra 
teachers should be made for remedial teaching to weaker stu- 
dents. 

In the case of vocational subjects or that of craft or trade 
to be taught in classes IX and X where more personal atten- 
tion of the teacher is called for, the pupil-teacher ratio may 
havo to be kept low at about 12:10. For theory- classes in the 
same subjects the corresponding ratio could, however, be 
around 30:1 as in the case of other subjects. 
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Age ReqairemenI 

We consider it necessary that 6 plus is prescribed as the 
minimum age for admission to class I on uniform basis all 
over the country. But in view of the fact that the current 
facilities for pre-primary education are meagre, it might be 
desirable if at present the age of 6 plus is not made 
obligatory for all the States. In any case, in order to meet the 
challenges of the syllabi which will be strengthened under the 
new structure and keeping in view the fact that classes X and 
XII under the new pattern will require more maturity on the 
part of the students it is necessary to ensure that the students 
are not allowed to take the class X examination before the 
age of 15 plus and the class XII examination before they are 
17 plus. 

Production of Reading Material, etc. 

Introduction of new syllabi at the school and collegiate 
levels will call for new textbooks and other reading material. 
While the syllabi and textbooks should be kept under con- 
stant review, the prescribed textbooks should not be changed 
too frequently. 

Every prescribed textbook should be supplemented with 
suitable reading material for students and literature for 
reference by teachers. 

Non-formal Education 

We recommend the establishment of a parallel system of 
non-formal education through correspondence, morning and 
evening institutes, part-time institutions and other methods 
particularly at the two-year higher secondary stage, both for 
the academic and the vocational streams. The students of 
about 17 years of age are mature enough to undertake self- 
study with the help of lessons received through post or 
through other systems of non-formal education. 

The successful organization of a system of non-formal 
education will meet a felt need of several types of persons in- 
cluding those who are employed in factories and elsewhere. 
It will also provide for the much needed flexibility of the In- 
dian system of education. 

In the area of academic subjects through correspondence 
course we feel there is need for the introduction of science 
subjects too. 

It is hoped that the Indian system of education will be 
' strengthened through the production of self-study kits and 
good and inexpensive popular literature on science and other 
subjects, and better use of public libraries, radio, T.V., and 
satellite communication, all of which constitute important 
agencies of non-formal education. 

Students of both the formal and the non-formal systems 
taking the same examination should be eligible to the same 
dcgrec/diploma/ certificate. In other cases also an equation 
should be established between the certificates, etc., issued 
under the non-formal and the formal systems. , 

Review of Schemes of Scholarship 

With the introduction of the proposed 10+2+3 struc- 
ture, various schemes of national scholarships, including the 
scheme for science talent search and the different schemes of 


scholarships of the State Governments, may need to be 
reviewed in terms of the stage of education at which each one 
of them should commence and the duration and other terms 
to be laid down for them. 

Scholarships to pupils of vocational stream 

In order to give support and encouragement to the 
growth of the vocational courses and to divert some talented 
students to join them, a scheme of merit scholarships should 
be instituted in every State and Union Territory for the 
benefit of students of the vocational stream at the new higher 
secondary stage. 

Admission Requirement of NBA 

The authorities of the National Defence Academy may 
have to review the admission requirement of the academy 
bearing in mind the fact that the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
has recently recognised it for purposes of award of the 
University degree to all successful cadets of the Academy. 

Preparatory Measures 

For the States and Union Territories, which are yet to in- 
troduce the new educational structure, we have suggested a 
list of measures for advance action. 

Conditions for Success 

In addition to the usual considerations, which facilitate 
the success of any new educational reform, there are some 
conditions which are specially relevant to the success of the 
proposed educational structure. Some of these have been 
suggested by us. 

Financial Implications 

The Committee would have liked to estimate the cost of 
introducing the new educational structure for every State and 
Union Territory separately. But that has not been prac- 
ticable. The Committee has, therefore, prepared an all-India' 
estimate of the cost. 

The total expenditure on introducing the new structure 
during the Fifth Plan is estimated to be as under; 

States where it takes (Rs.in crores) 


14 years to obtain the first 

degree in general education 32.5 

States where it takes 14 
years to obtain the first 
degree in general education 17.0 

Vocationalization of Higher 

Secondary Education lO.O 

Total 59.5 

i.e. 60.0 


The above amount may need to be adjusted to the extent 
the new classes XI and XII are attached to colleges in some 
areas. 

The above expenditure will be less during the Fifth Plan 
in case the new syllabus leading to 10-year high and 12-year 
higher secondary school is introduced in class VII or VIII 
(instead of class IX as has already happened in a few States. 
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Saving in Exptnditnre af Higher Education stage 

The introduction of the proposed educational structure 
is expected to effect a saving in the anticipated expenditure 
on higher education. This saving during a plan period may 
be of the order of Rs. 100 crores or more. Such a saving will 
be effective during the Sixth and subsequent plans. 

Central Assistance 

The proposed educational structure having a direct bear- 
ing on areas of responsibility of the Central Government, we 
recommend that the entire expenditure Tn introducing the 


structure and the vocationalization of higher secon&n 
education during the Fifth Plan should be met by the Union 
Government. 

Earmarking of Funds 

In view of the fact that structure of education acts lih 
the foundation of a building, we suggest that the entirt 
development of education should in future be on the basis ci 
the proposed structure and, therefore, the funds in the Fiftli 
Plan to be allocated for the change of structure should be 
earmarked for that purpose and they should be outside the 
plan allocations of the states. 
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APPOHmiENT 

The Seventh Conference on Municipal Corporations 
held at Madras in April 1970, considered an item sponsored 
by the Town and Country Planning Organisation of the 
Gcrvemment of India underlining the importance and ur- 
gency of employing new and advanced methods and tech- 
niques in the sphere of Municipal budgeting. The Cbn- 
ference passed a resolution recommending the appointment 
of an expert committee to examine the subject in detail and 
make recommendations thereon. 

The Ministry of Health and Family Planning 
(Department of Health) constituted an expert Qjmmittee on 
Budgetary Reform in Municipal Administration Vide their 
order Na 5-33/70-UCD dated the 24 th August, 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) to undertake a comprehenshe examination of the ex- 
isting budgetary systems, methods,ptactices and procedures, 
including financial control, in the Municipal Corporations 
and large municipalities; 

(ii) to suggest improved budgetary systems, methods and 
procedures so as to make budgeting an effective tool of 


finandal and general management especially in the context of 
the need for plaiined development of urban areas and im- 
plementation of development plans, programmes and 
projects; 

(iii) to consider and make recommendations as to hoic 
budgetary reforms can contribute towards more effecthe 
financial management and resource mobilizaUon; 

(iv) to examine the desirability of introducing 
programme and performance budgeting in Municipal 
Government and feasible ways in which these budgetary 
reforms could be achieved within a reasonable period of 
time; and 

(v) to consider other relevant matters. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction: Structure of Local Government with special 
reference to Municipal Administration; Problem of 
Municipal Government; Municipal budgetary procedure; 
Capital budget and budgeting for development; Performance 
budgeting: Financial Control; Municipal Accounts and Audit; 
Personnel and training; Appendices from I to XX. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Decentralization 

The Committee feel that if the State Governments take 
steps to allocate adequate resources to these bodies, 
strengthen their organizational and administrative set up and 
provide expert and ' tedmicaL help to them urban local 
authorities can, because of inherent strength in their system, 
handle most of these tasks with reasonable competence. The 
principle of decentralization has to be practised with willing- 
ness and coirviction. 
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This trend of creating unifunctional authorities needs to 
be reversed and we recommend accordingly. Where for insu- 
perable reasons of regional administration, the creation of 
such bodies must be undertaken in the public interest, local 
authorities in the area should find strong representation on 
them. 

Role as Development Authority 

The task of planning and area development, because of 
their wider context, may have to be entrusted to an authority 
specially created for the purpose, the implementation of 
plans and execution could be best attended to by the local 
authority as it can muster active support from the local com- 
munity. Any action that alienates this authority would only 
lead to creation of problems of coordination and may retard 
implementation. Further the felt needs of the citizens may 
not be reflected in the priorities and programmes undertaken 
by such special development agencies, "nie case is, therefore, 
made out for an organic linkage between the special develop- 
ment agency and the local authority. 

Agency for Slate Government 

The Committee noted that the Gujarat Municipalities 
Act is perhaps the only Act which provides for transfer of a 
number of functions of the State Departments to the local 
authorities duly backed by adequate resources. The Com- 
mittee commends this system to the other State Govern- 
ments for adoption in their States. 

Accountability to the State Government 

The accountability of the local authorities to the State 
Government may be studied from two angles (i) administra- 
tivt; and (ii) financial. The administrative accountability re- 
quires the local bodies to submit resolutions, records and 
reports regularly. The State Governments also arrange for 
periodical inspection. The State Governments retain powers 
to require performance of certain functions and recover the 
expenses from the local body. Moreover, the State Govern- 
ment can cancel or suspend the decisions and resolutions of 
the local authorities and, in certain circumstances, supersede 
them also. 

One obvious lacuna in the existing system is that the 
State Governments are not in a position to force the local 
bodies to step up the revenues by revising the rate and effect- 
ing adequate collections. The Zakaria Committee on Aug- 
mentation of Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies had 
suggested certain measures to overcome the consistent slack- 
ness on the part of local bodies in taking adequate steps to 
raise the percentage of collection. These include inter-atia 
disciplinary action against the Chief Executive followed by 
such action against the President as may be deemed neces- 
sary, and finally, if the situation did not improve, the super- 
session of the local authority itself. The State Governments, 
however, did not find it feasible strictly to follow up the 
recommendation. The system of audit is yet another 
measure to enforce accountability in financial matters. 

In spite of the fact that the State Governments have wide 
powers for regulating the financial actions of the local 
authorities, one finds that it is in this field where there is 


much room for improvement. This is perhaps because the 
State Governments have not yet organized adequate and 
competent machinery to deal with the growing volume of 
work in respect of the local authorities. The budgets are 
treated as routine communications and are examined mostly 
at the clerical levels and passed with certain routine remarks. 
In most cases, we understand, that approval is accorded even 
without examining the documents received. The detailed ex- 
amination is conducted only in case the State Government 
has received complaints about serious irregularities. 

This ad hoc approach trnvards the governance of local 
authorities can hardly be expected to strengthen the system. 
The State Governments have to adopt an approach of a 'true 
friend and guide’ to the local bodies. 

Income and expenditure pattern 

The Committee feel that there is considerable scope for 
the Municipal bodies for exploring tlie field of non-tax in- 
come through remunerative enterprises, which will not only 
strengthen their income-base but will help reduce their de- 
pendence on the State Government considerably. Self- 
sufficiency will have a cumulative effect on the efficiency of 
the local authorities and would add to their stature and self- 
confidence. 

Constitutional Recognition 

The Committee have given deep thought to this aspect 
and examined various proposals to break the impasse. The 
first suggestion is to provide to local government the status 
of a level of government by speci^ng their functions and 
powers in the Constitution. This course of action has already 
been voiced during the deliberations in the Joint Meetings of 
the Central Council of Local Self Government and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the All India Council of Mayors or- 
ganised by the Ministry of Works and Housing and put in 
one of the resolutions passed. The Committee appreciate 
that it may not be feasible at this juncture to implement the 
suggestion. The Committee, therefore, recommend that the 
Central Government may, at an appropriate time and in con- 
sultation with the State Governments, sponsor suitable 
amendment to the Constitution to confer adequate constitu- 
tional status on local government. It need hardly be em- 
phasised that already one fifth of the population of the 
country lives in urban areas and this proportion has been in- 
creasing rapidly. The denial of constitutional status to such a 
local and highly conscious segment of the population could 
only lead to perpetuation of the indifference of citizens and 
consequent weakness of local authorities. 

The Directive Principles of Stale Policy enshrined in the 
Constitution enjoin upon the State to ’take steps to organise 
village panchayats and endow them with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as 
units of self-government’. The Committee feel that this prin- 
ciple has wider connotations and should normally cover self- 
governing units in urban areas as well. However, in order to 
keep the interpretation beyond doubt the Committee recom- 
mend that steps should Ire taken to amplify the Directive 
Principles to incorporate constitution of municipal 
authorities with adequate political status, powers and 
resources also. 
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stale Manidpal Finance Commissions 

The Rural-Urban Relationship Committee which made a 
detailed study inter-alia of finances of urban local bodies 
had, keeping in view the provisions of article 280 of the Con- 
stitution, recommended that well before the appointment of 
the Hnance Commission by the President, the Governor of 
each State should appoint a body to be known as the 
Municipal Finance Commission to examine the financial-re- 
quirements of local bodies for meeting their financial obliga- 
tions for various obligatory services and development 
schemes. This procedure, the Committee felt, should not 
only act as a financial insurance for local bodies and protect 
them against arbitrary incursions of the State Governments 
but would also act as a stimulus for the local bodies to make 
the best use of the taxes allocated to them. The State 
Governments, the Committee observed, may include the 
financial obligations arising from the recommendations of 
the Municipal Hnance Commission in their proposals for the 
Central Hnance Commission. In this way the finances of lo- 
cal bodies will become an integral part of the overall national 
finances. 

This Committee fully agree with the views expressed by 
the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee and support the 
recommendations enumerated above. The Committee, 
however, note that although this recommendation was made 
about 8 years ago, all the States have not yet implemented it. 
As a result of persistent demand made at the meetings of the 
Central Council of Local Self Government and the Joint 
Meetings, a number of State Governments have since set up 
Commissions/Committees as envisaged. The question, 
however, remains as to how far and how soon would the 
State Governments act upon the recommendations made by 
these Commissions/Committees. If the reluctance and delay 
in taking this decision is any guide, one could reasonably as- 
sume that the fate of the recommendations of these Commis- 
sions would in no way be better than that of their predeces- 
sor expert committees. The Committee feel that unless there 
is some constitutional mandate in this behalf also, the reluc- 
tance of the State Governments would continue. It may not 
be out of place to point to the fact that, as a result of the 
recommendations of the Central Hnance Commission, the 
share and allocations of the statu in the revenues of the 
Union Government have been increasing from time to. time. 
It would not be too much therefore to stress that the State 
Governments should be prepared to devote atleast a propor- 
tionate share from the increased allocations to the urban 
areas. The Committee accordingly recommend that the prac- 
tice of setting up State Municipal Hnance Commissions 
should also have constitutional backing The Constitution 
may enjoin on the Governor to set up the Commission peri- 
odically ahead of the Central Hnance Commission. 

Widening scope of Municipal Finance Commissions 

That the State Municipal Finance Commissions should 
take info account the local bodies’ needs for both revenue 
and development expenditure. 

Inadequate exploitation of Local Resources 

The Committee feel that there is considerable scope of 


improving revenues from the existing resources but the local 
governments have not shown the necessary will to do so. 
There is a general feeling amongst them that raising the level 
of taxes, rates or charges for services like water etc., will 
make them politically unpopular. We feel that in the interest 
of long term benefits to the community as a whole they 
should get over this unreal complex of ’unpopularity’ as more 
resources would lead to better services which would more 
than compensate them for temporary unpopularity. 

Urban Development 

We have noted that the income of the local authorities, 
even Municipal corporations would not be any exception, is 
hardly adequate for normal maintenance of civic services and 
facilities. It is, therefore, quite difficult, if not impossible, for 
them to devote any portion of their revenue to development 
programmes. Further, the low sectoral allocations have 
failed to make any impact with the result that the conditions 
in our cities have been worsening and public dissatisfaction 
with inadequacy of civic amenities and community facilities 
and urban administration has been mounting 

The Committee hold the view that there is scope for 
trying other models and testing their efficacy, for instance, 
strong Mayor System, Mayor-in-Council ^teni, etc. The 
elected wing could, for some period, be vested with full 
authority and executive wing made a subordinate authority to 
it. If the deliberative wing is clothed with adequate powers 
and responsibility it will have to show the results to satisfy 
the popular opinion to which it is ultimately answerable. The 
State Governments will be well-advised to try these models 
of local government in some selected cities and, based on the 
experience, large scale structural changes in municipal 
government could be thought of. This process, the Com- 
mittee feel, has by its very nature to be slow so that a proper 
model comes up through the evolutionary process. 

MUNICIPAL BUDGETARY PROCEDURE 

Time limit for submission and passing of Budget Proposals 

We feel that the system of approval of budget by the 
State Government either directly or through its various 
functionaries, like the.Director of Local Bodies, the Commis- 
sioner or the District Collector, is not conducive to efficient 
management of municipal affairs. Quite often the process of 
approval is time-consuming and till the formal approval is 
received, the municipal government is run on a most slender 
budget. No worthwhile activities are undertaken in the first 
three to four months till the budget approval is received. 
The delay also occurs unwittingly on the part of the State 
Government, etc., because of the fact that the L.S.G. Depart- 
ment and Directorate of Local Bodies are not adequately 
equipped to make such scrutiny quickly and comprehensively. 
On the other hand, we appreciate the concern of the State 
Government in ensuring proper financial health of the local 
governments for which they are accountable to the legislature 
on the one hand and the people on the other. Further, sub- 
stantial grants are pven to the municipalities for a number of 
acthrities by the State Government and they would naturally 
be interested in ensuring the proper utilization of such 
grants. We feel, on the balance, that the advantage lies in the 
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State Government retaining indirect control on the budget of 
the local governments in general. The State Governments 
may, unless they already have, assume powers under the 
Municipal Acts to issue directions to the local governments 
in respect of budgetary matters. However, any such direction 
should be issued after giving a time bound opportunity to the 
local government to present their case. Approval of the State 
Government in respect of budget need not be necessaiy. 

rreparation of Budget 

We found that generally the quantum of artificial in- 
crease is in the range of about 5 per cent only in municipal 
budgets. In some cases, this figure, however, was substan- 
tially higher. One way to minimise the unrealistic enhance- 
ment of the estimates would, of course; be to increase the 
resource position of the local body. We^tmot claim this to 
be the total solution. Political maturity and experience may, 
in the long run, minimise this problem. Hotvever, in glaring 
eases, we would expect the appropriate government to make 
use of its power of reriew and issue directives to remedy the 
situation. 

Constituency Fund 

The Committee would, howerer, suggest that care should 
be taken to see that this system does not lead to undue ine- 
quality in the levels of improvements in different areas. 
Moreover, it may be ensured that the funds are not utilised 
on prestigious or show-piece schemes in preference to 
schemes of public utility and convenience. 

Capital Works Budget and Capital Budget 

The limits of expenditure between Revenue and Capital 
are to be determined by actual requirements, the capacity of 
the department to cany out works and the possibility of 
financing them from the two sources. A lower limit would 
tend to flood a large number of works into the capital works 
budget resulting in increased debt charges and leading to ex- 
travagance owing to the facility with which demands of 
spending departments for expenditure could be met by 
means of borrowing. A reasonable limit has thus to be deter- 
mined and adjusted from time to time. 

Non-adjustment of Heavy Suspense 

We would recommend that the concerned departments 
should fully reconcile and adjust the suspense account before 
the close of the financial year. 

Decentralisation in Budget Preparation 

The Committee suggest that the system of preparation of 
budgets on Ward/Zonal basis should be encouraged and 
done on a more formal and scientific basis. At the lower 
level active participation of the councillors could be enlisted 
in the preparation of proposals which would be of distinct 
help in framing realistic proposals. 

W'ard/Zonal Budgets 

The Committee feel that the system of consolidating the 


proposals for all departments at the ward level was necessary 
as it would depict a true picture of the progress of work and 
development in the Ward. 

The Committee therefore recommend that the exercise 
for budget preparation and finalisation should be done in 
not more than 3-4 months commencing towards the end of 
the third quarter of the financial year. 

Methods to keep Constant Watch on Revenue Earnings 
and Expenditure 

Almost all the Municipal Corporations have devised 
some methods of keeping a watch on the accrual of revenues 
and the progress of expenditure. In the Bombay Municipal 
Cbrporation, the Chief Executive keeps a watch through a 
system of monthly and quarterly returns. These returns are 
designed to record all budget grants and variations therein 
on account of plus and minus, transfers as well as additional 
grants and the final amended grants. Any adverse variation 
from the trend has to be explained. A senior officer of the 
Internal Audit is in charge of this arrangement. The system 
is such that any excess of expenditure over the grant could be 
immediately checked. This regular monitoring is being 
utilised for financial control for taking corrective steps in 
case of a fall in revenues or excess in expenditure and divert- 
ing savings timely for proper utilisation. 

The Delhi Municipal Cbrpotalion also has a system of 
periodical returns. However, they have devised another sys- 
tem of preparation of daily consolidated returns of revenue 
from different sources. This return of revenue enabled the 
Municipal Commissioner and the Chief Accountant to keep a 
watch on trend of income on a day to day basis. Similar 
statements are prepared weekly, monthly, quarterly, half- 
yearly and yearly with corresponding figures of previous 
periods and explaining the increases or shortfalls if any. The 
Committee consider this to be a very salutary practice and 
recommend its adoption by other local bodies. 

Wherever the system of monitoring through returns is in 
vogue, it should however be put on a regular basis. Alleast 
monthly and quarterly returns must be prescribed and the 
results made use of in ensuring proper financial administra- 
tion. The returns should include a statement explaining ad- 
verse variations from the trend so that corrective measures 
could be adopted in time. These returns should be circulated 
to the chairman of the Standing Committee and the Ma^rtr as 
well. 

CAPITAL BUDGET AND BUDGEHNC FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 

Cnpilal Budget 

The need of capital budgeting to our mind stands estab- 
lished beyond doubt and it is high time that all the major 
municipal bodies in the country adopt it without further 
delay. 

On account of the comparatively complex nature of the 
capital budgeting prtreess, an oft-repeated complaint is that it 
is not easily understood by the elected representatives, nor 
by the general public and that it quite often makes im- 
plementation difficult. The councillors also shrink away from 
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it for fear of enhancing taxes etc., to finance the capital im- 
provement programmes. Something will have to be done to 
cover these deficiencies and allay these apprehensions in or- 
der to make capital budgeting popular with the municipal 
bodies. 

Present practices in Capital Budgeting 

It is observed that by and large water supply and 
drainage schemes are executed by the State Government. In 
some cases the Improvement Trusts have been set up to ex- 
ecute large scale capital improvement programmes and there 
is no relationship between the capital improvement 
programmes of the municipal body and the Improvement 
Trusts/ Development Authority. It is also seen that in many 
of the capital projects which are executed by the State 
Government on behalf of the local authority, the latter has 
no control over its phasing. 

Contribution for Development Programme 

The major flaws and shortcomings in the existing system 
in so far as capital budgeting is concerned are; 

(a) As the accounts are prepared on only annual receipt 
and payment basis it is not possible to measure, in financial 
terms, the progress of work on any capital work since direct 
relationship is not indicated between the receipt of money 
for a particular project and payments made towards its ex- 
ecution. This gives enough scope to local authorities to 
utilise loans etc. receipt for meeting recurring expenditure. 

(b) The provisions made in the budget are based more 
or less on the actuals of the past year on many minor capital 
works rather than on the basis of needs or actual require- 
ment; in turn there is no long term plan in which needs of 
various areas and services have been assessed and suitable 
projects identified and phasing indicated for purposes of ex- 
ecution. 

(c) Thc budgetary classification is not on the basis of 
functions, programmes and projects. 

(d) Further, it has also been noticed from existing budget 
formats that area-wise data are not presented. Since local 
authority, by its nature of functions, is directly accountable to 
the local people, it is necessary that data should be presented 
in such a way that maximum information with minimum ef- 
fort is available to its residents. It is a fact that the level of 
services pervaded by municipal authorities varies substan- 
tially from locality to locality; hence it is necessary that from 
a study of the budget people would be able to know as to 
how much is being spent on what service in each locality, 
preferably in a zone. This will also help the deliberative wing 
in issuing directives to the executive for enhancing the level 
of a particular service in an area where it is found to be of a 
low standard. 

(e) Also, certain items of capital expenditure are merged 
with revenue expenditure heads; certain other items are 
shown under capital major heads -v ithin the revenue account; 
some others are initially debited to capital major heads out- 
side the revenue account and then transferred back to 
revenue account. 

Under the present system of budget formulation it is ob- 
served that there are no set practices or procedures for in- 


volving the deliberative wing either in laying down guidin" 
polides or evaluating the performance of the executive. In- 
fonnation collected through the questionnaire indicates that 
in over 50 per cent of the municipalities the standin" com- 
mittees do not provide either guidelines in the selection of 
schemes prior to budget preparation or evaluate the perfor- 
mance on the sanctioned ones. 

Requirements of Capital Budgeting 

That process and presentation format of capital budget 
have to change. Any reform which has to be brought into 
this field should meet the following requirements: 

(i) Capital budget must be clearly distinguished from 
revenue or maintenance budget but its iinkages with the lat- 
ter must be clearly shown. 

(ii) Capital budget must be easily understood and ap- 
preciated by the elected representatives, and the general 
public and for this purpose the statements must indicate 
clearly the existing status, the improvements proposed, the 
costs of such improvements and how these costs will be met 
by the local body out of different resources such as grants, 
loans, internal receipts, new levies etc. 

(iii) As capital improvement programmes have neces- 
sarily to spread over a number of years, the budget must 
show the year-wise programme indicating the physical targets 
proposed to be achieved each year. It must also show the 
year-wise financial outlays and the benefits, both inlerim and 
final, to be realized in concrete terms. 

(iv) As capital improvement programmes are to create 
assets, the accretion to the assets of the local body should be 
clearly brought out and the manner in which the assets will 
be maintained should be precisely indicated. 

(v) Whenever these are to be financed from local 
resources it must be clearly shown where the resources are to 
come from. The funds thus generated should be tied up with 
the programme and this fact made clearly visible in the 
budget statement. 

The classification of items in the annual budget should 
be such as would clearly bring out the efforts of local bodies 
in each sector. It is recommended that classification as sug- 
gested by the Team on 'Reforms in the Structure of Budget 
and Accounts" appointed by the Government of India should 
form the framework under which the detailed items of the ac- 
tivities of local authorities should be classified. An All-India 
uniformity in the last detail may not be possible at this stage. 
Each State Government may, therefore, undertake this work 
for its local bodies and prescribe a uniform classification. 

Preparation of the Capital Budget 

Forms for the preparation of capital budget arc given in 
Appendices. These have been designed so as to bring the 
concept of long term development, a rolling plan and a cur- 
rent year capital improvement programme. This will give a 
clear picture of the schemes, how they are proposed to be 
finalised, the manner in which the capital is to be paid for if 
taken on loan and the extent of interna! resources required 
to be mobilised and the manner of doing so. 
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L CuTTCBt Status of Capital Improvement Programmes 

Detailed physical units. This table (Appendix XI) is to comprise only physical data for each scheme. 

Api^ndix XI : CURRENT STATUS OF CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMMES (DETAILED) PHYSICAL UNITS 


Major Head/ 

Salient features 

Achievements, Present and 

Future 

Remarks 

Minor Head 

of the schemes. 

Two 

One Current 

First 

Second 


purpose, targets. 

years 

year year 

year 

year 


year of commenc- 

prev- 

prev- 

following 

following 


ement, expected 

ious 

ious 

the curre- 

the curre- 


year of comple- 

to the 

to the 

entycar 

entyear 


tion 

current 

current 





year 

year 



2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 


Notes 

(a) In the case of new schemes, columns 4&5 will not the filled. 

(b) In the case of a short term scheme, only 5 & 6 or 6 & 7 get filled up. 

(c) CoIumns 4 & S refer to continuing schemestonly. These schemes which have been compiled previously need not be shown. 
n. Current Status of Capital Improvement Programme - (Detailed and Financial); Table (Appendix XII) corresponding to table 


(Appendix XI). Information in this table will contain only financial data. 

Appendix XII : CURRENT STATUS OF CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMMES (DETAILED FINANCIAL) 


SI. 

Major Head/ 

Salient features 

Achievement - Financial in Rs. 


Remarks 

No. 

Minor Head 

of the scheme. 

Two 

One 

Current 

First 

Second 



total cost. 

years 

year 

year 

year 

year 



year of commence- 

prev- 

prev- 


following 

following 



ment, expected 

ious 

ious 


thecurre- 

the curre- 



year of comple- 

to the 

to the 


ent year 

ent year 



tion 

current 

current 







year 

year 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 


Notes (a) In the case of new schemes, columns 4&5 will not the filled. 

(b) In the case of a short term scheme, only 5 & 6 or 6 & 7 get filled up. 

(c) Columns 4 & 5 refer to continuing schemes only. The schemes compiled previously need not be shown. 

III. Current STatus of Capital Improvement Programme - Physical and Financial Abstracts (appendix XIII). This table is sup- 
ported to provide an abstract of data given in preceding two tables. It is presumed that Councillors etc. will be concerned 
with analysis of this table only since it dpes not contain details about each scheme. 

Appendix XIII : CURRENT STATUS OF CAPfTAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMMES (PHYSICAL AND HNANCIAL 


ABSTRACTS) 

SI. Major Head/ 

No. Minor Head 

Brief Descrip- 
tion of the 
scheme 

Achievements 

Two years One year Current 

previous to previous to year 

current current 

First year 
following 
the current 

Remarks 
Second year 
following the 
current 



year year 

year 

year 



Physi-Finan- Physi-Finan- Physi-Finan- 
cal cial cal cial cal cial cal cial 

Physi- Finan- 
cal cial 

Physi- Finan- 

1 2 

3 

4 5 6- 7 8 9 

10 11 12 

13 14 


Note ; Only total targets are to be indicated and brought from the Appendix XI & XII. 
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IV .Financing of Capital Improvement Programme: Detailed outlays; (Appendix XIV) This table is to throw light on the man- 
ner in which each scheme is to be financed. 

Appendix XTV : [Financing of Capital Improvement Programmes (Detailed outlays] 

Total SchemeiFinancing Financial outlay in the year previous to the 


SI. 

Major Head/ 
Minor Head 

Descrip- 
tion of 
scheme 

Total 

outlay 

Central State 

Loans Grant Loans Grant 

Internal 
Resource 
Revenue Loans 
surplus 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 10 

Total outlay 

Central 

Loans Grant 

State 

Loans Grant 

Internal 

Revenue 

Surplus 

Resource 

Loans 

Total outlay 

Central State 

LoansGrant LoansGrant 

11 

12 13 

14 15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 21 22 

Internal Resources 

Revenue Grants 

Surplus 

Total outlay 

Centra! 

Loans Grants 

State 

Loans Grants 


Internal Resources 
Revenue Loans 
surplus 

23 24 


25 

26 

27 

28 29 


30 31 


V .Financing of Capital Improvement Programme: Abstract by major heads; (Appendix XV). This table is only abstract of the 
data ^vn in (Appendix XTV). As mentioned earlier to be presented to councillors etc. ghing broad details only. 

Appendix XV ; [FINANCING OF CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMMES (DELAILED OUTLAYS)] 


Total Scheme: Financing Finandal outlay in the year previous to 

the current year. 


SL 

No. 

Major Head/ 
Minor Head 

Descrip- 
tion of 
scheme 

Total 

outlay 

Central State 

Loans Grant Loans Grant 

Internal 
Resources 
Revenue Loans 
surplus 

1. 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 7-8 

9 1,0 


Total outlay Central 

Loans 

Grant 

State 

Loans 

Grant 

Internal 

Revenue 

Resources 

Loans 

Total outlay 

Central State 

Loan Grants Loan Grant 

11 12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 20 21 22 

Internal Resources 

Revenue Grants 
surplus 


Total outlay 

Central 

Loans Grants 

State 

Loans Grants 

Internal Resources 
Revenue Grants 
surplus 

23 24 


25 


26 

27 

28 29 

30 31 
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Vl. Five Year Development Programm e: Detailed Table (Appendix XVI). This table relates to the five year programme if it 
had been worked out. This table is expected to give the overall details of physical programme under each major head and its 
financial terms under each scheme for a period of five years. 

Appendix XVI : FIVE YEAR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES (DETAILED) 

SI. Major Head Descrip- Total Achi- Achievements Achievements Achievements Achievments Achievements 
No. Minor Head tion of evements and and outlay in and outlay in and outlay in and outlay in and outlay in 

outlay outlay I year of the II year the III year the IV year the V year 

plan of plan of plan of plan of plan 

Phy- Fina- Phy- Fina- Phy- Fina- Phy- Fina- Phy- Fina- Phy- Fina- 

sical ncial sical ncial sical ncial sical ncial sical ncial sical ncial 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 


Note: Indicate which year of the plan is the current year in the table and encircle it with bold lines. 


VII. Five Year Development Programm e: Abstract Table (Appendix XVII). This is an abstract of the preceding table. 
Appendix XVII : FIVE YEAR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES (ABSTRACT) 

SI. Major Head Descrip- Total Achi- Achievements Achievements Achievements Achievements Achievements 

No. Minor Head tion of evements and and outlay in and outlay in and outlay in and outlay in and outlay in 


outlay 

outlay 

I year of 
plan 

the II year 
of plan 

the 111 year 
of plan 

the IV year 
of plan 

the V year 
of plan 


Phy- Fina- 
sical ncial 

Phy- Fina- 
sical ncial 

Phy- Fma- 
sical ncial 

Phy- Fina- 
sical ncial 

Phy- Fina- 
sical ncial 

Phy- Fina- 
sical ncial 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 9 

10 11 

12 13 

14 15 


Note: Indicate which year of the plan is the current year in the table and encircle it with bold lines. 
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V ITT Financial Working of Capital Improvement Programme: Detailed (Appendix XVII). In this table the receipts and expen- 
diture on capital budgets are balanced by indicating various receipts and expenditures. 

Appendix XVm : FINANCIAL WORKING OF CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMMES PETAILED) 

Year Previous to current year 


SI. 

Major Head 


Expenditure 

Receipts 


No. 

Minor Head 






Scheme 

On new 

•On capital Repayment Total Grants 

Loans Capital# Internal Total 



works 

maintenance (External) 

(Extemal)(receipts resources 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 6 7 

8 9 10 

11 


- 


Current Year 






Expenditure Debt 

Receipts 


On new 



•On capital Repayment Total Grants 

Loans Capital 

Internal Total 

works 



maintenance (External) 

(External) receipts 

resources 

12 



13 14 15 16 

17 18 

19 20 



E3q>cnditure 




Receipts 



On new 

On capital 

Debt Total 

Grants 

Loans 

Capital 

Internal 

Total 

works 

maintenance 

Repayment 



receipts 

resources 


21 

22 

23 24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


# Capital receipts include all monei'S realised on sale, hire purchase payment, premier etc. from the projects. 

* Capital maintenance includes costs incurred on projects which have been partially and fully completed but which have not yet 
been handed over for normal maintenance. 


DC Financial Working of Capital Imorosement Programme: Abstract (Appendix XIX). This is an abstract of Appendix XVlll 
for quick reference. 

Appendix XIX : HNANCIAL WORKING OF CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMMES (ABSTRACT) 

Year Previous to current year 

SL Major Head Expenditure Receipts 

No. Minor Head Debt 

Scheme On new ‘On capital Repayment Total Grants Loans Capital Internal Total 
works maintenance (ExtcmaI)(Extcmal) receipts resources 

12 34 5 67 89 10 11 


Current Year 

Expenditure Receipts 


On new 

•On capital 

Debt 

Total 

Grants 

Loans 

Capital# 

Internal 

Total 

woiks 

maintenance 

Repayment 


(External) 

(External) 

receipts 

resources 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


On new 

Expenditure 
On capital 

Year following the current year 

Debt Total Grants 

Receipts 

Loans 

Capital 

Internal 

Total 

works 

21 

maintenance 

22 

Repayment v 

23 24 25 

26 

receipts 

27 

resources 

28 

29 


# Capital receipts include all money realised on sale, hire purchase payment, premier etc. from the projects. 

* Capital maintenance includes costs incurred on projects which havebeen handed ov4r for normal maintenance. 
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Constraints on Municipal Borrowings 

While there is no doubt that the programmes of the 
Central and State Governments should normally have 
precedence over the programmes of the local authorities, it 
needs no emphasis that the schemes of the municipal bodies 
also aim at maximising the welfare of the people and should, 
therefore, not be treated as competing demands but as com- 
plementary efforts and integrated with the programmes en- 
visaged at the higher level. The Rural-Urban Relationship 
Committee had studied this aspect in depth and recom- 
mended the setting up of a Municipal Finance Corporation 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 10 crores to advance loans 
to urban local bodies for remunerative enterprises. This 
recommendation, though very important for the development 
programmes of the local authorities, has also remained on 
paper so far. The Committee strongly support this recom- 
mendation and urge the Central Government to implement it 
without delay, in any case during the currency of the Fifth 
Five Year Plan. 

The needs of the local authorities are vast; the State 
Governments could also make supporting and supplemental 
efforts. It is noted that the Government of Kerala has since 
set up the Kerala State Urban Development Finance Cor- 
poration Ltd., with the under-mentioned functions: 

(i) Provision for financing of development schemes of 
urban local bodies; 

(ii) technical and administrative assistance and guidance; 

(hi) establishing and subsidising training and research; 

and 

(iv)acting as agents of Central or State authorities, etc. 

The Committee consider this a veiy welcome step and 
would like to urge the other State Governments to emulate 
the example of the Kerala Government. The State Govern- 
ments would, no doubt, appreciate that to the extent the local 
authorities are enabled to stand on their own, to that extent 
their own responsibility to aid these authorities will be 
reduced. 

The Committee, therefore, recommended that the scope 
of the assistance from the IIUDCO should be widened and 
the terms and conditions revised suitably to admit various 
schemes of municipal authorities. 

PERFORMANCE BUDGETING 

Specifications of goals and objectives 

It is necessary that the goals and objectives of the various 
programmes are clearly spelt out so that the deliberative 
wing can make an appropriate choice of expenditure 
programme and allocate resources in accordance with the 
relative priorities it attaches to the various programmes. We 
consider that such a deliberate exercise of the choice and a 
conscious allocation of the resources is fundamental to the 
concept of local government. 

Long-term Perspective 

We are of the view that a perspective plan would be 
necessary for an integrated growth of the city and this, in 
turn, would help in properly budgeting for such growth. 


Needs to be Assessed 

We recommend that at least in respect of all major 
municipalities, projections should be made of the likely 
population in the next census year, that is, 1981, the volume 
and range of civil amenities and community facilities re- 
quired, likely growth of the economic activity having bearing 
on the demands of urbanisation, etc. From such projections 
the position papers should derive the needs of the popula- 
tion, the industries, etc. and indicate the current level of 
achievement and the programmes on the anvil, the basic 
deficiencies and projections for the future. The idea of the 
volume of investment to sustain desired growth in the area 
concerned by the municipal body could then be ciystallised. 
As a working model we would commend Calcutta’s Basic 
Development Plan for this exercise. However, for medium 
and small cities, the development plans of Agra and Jaipur 
would be more appropriate models. 

The preparation of such position papers on Basic 
Development Plans will enable the planners at the Central 
and Stale levels to take into account the needs of the urban 
areas in determining the allocation of resources for develop- 
ment in the Five Year Plans. We feel that such an exercise 
will provide not only the necessary long term perspective for 
budgeting in the municipal bodies but will also lend to the 
process of allocation of resources and the execution of 
programmes a sense of direction and a sense of purpose 
more in tune with the aspirations of the people. 

Involvement of Local People 

It is our sincere hope that the preparation of position 
papers as suggested by us and the preparation of the budgets 
in the context of the long term perspective delineated therein 
would help shift the focus from short term to long term ob- 
jectives. In this context, we cannot over-emphasize the need 
to involve the local people, particularly organized bodies like 
local Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the educational 
institutions, the political parties, citizens, associations and the 
trade unions in drawing up the position papers and in for- 
mulating programmes designed to meet the needs as assessed 
in the position papers. The students and teachers of the local 
colleges can benefit a great deal from and can make a useful 
contribution to the investigative and analytical work involved 
in such an exercise. We have no reason to think that such an 
open participation of the people will be detrimental to the 
standards of administration in the municipal bodies. On the 
contrary, we are convinced that such an exercise would 
strengthen municipal administrations. 

,Cost Information 

We understand that the Central and State Governments 
have adopted such a pragmatic approach in the matter of ac- 
counting classification and booking of expenditure and we 
recommend this to the municipal bodies. 'This should not in- 
hibit the installation of a more sophisticated accounting sys- 
tem wherever feasible. 

Accounting Classification 

We feel that the State Governments can prescribe the 
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broad functional classification by Major and Minor Heads to 
be adopted by all the Municipal bodies in the State keeping 
in view, inter alia, the need for obtaining comparative costs 
of municipal services. Each municipal body can then evolve a 
two-tier classification to suit its requirements bearing in mind 
the need to obtain comparative data on the performance of 
different units, espedally maintenance services. The last tier 
classification, which indicates the inputs or the nature of ex- 
penditure, should again be standardised by Slate Govern- 
ments for all the municipal bodies so as to facilitate collec- 
tion of data on a uniform basis on the cost of various serv- 
ices. 

Monitoring Evaluation 

It seems to us at once necessaiy and feasible to prepare 
periodical progress reports on the execution of various 
programmes. Specially, we think it should be possible for the 
departmental heads to submit monthly progress reports in 
both financial and physical terms to the Commissioner and 
the departmental or zonal standing committees wherever 
they exist. At the end of each quarter, it should be possible 
for the Commissioner to submit a comprehensive progress 
report to the deliberative wing, which may be discussed by 
the latter in the same way as the regular Budget. 

Study of Comparative Costs of Municipal Services 

State Governments make a study of the unit cost for dif- 
ferent types of services in the municipal bodies so as to per- 
suade the municipalities, which may be indulging in ex- 
travagance, to adopt more realistic norms for the sanction of 
staff, etc. It is necessary to locate a suitable cell for this pur- 
pose in the office of the State Director of Municipalities. 

Intensive Efforts in Selected Municipalities 

We feel that if intensive efforts are made by the Stale 
Governments to introduce the system successfully in one or 
two carefully selected municipalities, the example of such 
success is bound to encourage the other municipalities to 
adopt the system quickly. We, therefore, recommend that, 
to begin with, one or two municipalities in each State may be 
selected for this purpose and the expertise available at the 
Central and State levels may be drawn upon to install the 
performance budgeting system in the selected municipalities 
wthin a reasonable period of time. 

FINANCIAL CONTROL 

Clearance of Schemes 

We have already recommended that the State control on 
municipal budgets should be indirect. In our opinion, the 
Slate Governments should retain to themselves the powers of 
indicating guidelines, setting out standards and providing by 
laws, regulations and budgetary patterns. The local bodies 
should be free to act within the framework provided and 
should be required to submit copies of the budgets, and 
returns regularly. The State Governments should intervene 
only if the acts Of the local authorities art found to be incon- 
sistent with the law and the standards laid down or if there is 


a serious abridgement of financial propriety. The State 
Governments may, however, continue to insist on their prior 
approval of the budget in the case of indebted municipal 
authorities which should be so declared for specified periods. 
By indebted authorities we mean the authorities which are 
unable to meet their obligations of timely repayment of the 
principal and the inleresL We are, however, consdous of the 
fact that the proposals regarding changes in the rates of 
faxes, for levying new taxes and the schemes financed from 
State Government grants and loans will continue to be 
referred to the Stale Government for approval. In such cases 
the Committee would stress the need for expeditious deci- 
sions of the Government on a time bound basis. 

The Committee would, therefore, recommend that in 
matters of sanction of estimates etc. such municipalities 
should also be given the liberty of sanctioning the estimates 
at the local level as far as possible. The State Government 
might, hosvever, scrutinize such schemes as require higher 
technical competence which may not be available at the local 
level. The Committee noted that all major works in the 
municipalities are executed through the Sate Public Health 
Engineering Departments. The Committee would, however, 
recommend that in these matters of major works too the 
State Governments should progressively give more powers to 
major municipalities to enable them to develop expertise, 
maturity of judgment and a higher sense of responsibility. 
After all, they are accountable to the local community and 
should be made to feel its impact. By taking Xoo much upon 
itself to avoid all risk, the State Government not only helps 
provide a spurious alibi to local authorities but almost cer- 
tainly prevents or delays their full flowering into purposeful 
and responsible democratic institutions. 

The Committee recommend that the conditions for ad- 
vancing loans and providing grants-in-aid be rationalised and 
the procedure for their sanction simplified. It is further 
recommended that the procedures for sanctioning the levy of 
taxes and/or revising the rales of taxes should also be 
simplified. 

Control at Intermediate level 

The recommendations and suggestions made in respect 
of the State control are also applicable to the system of con- 
trol by Slate functionaries at the intermediate level. 

Submission of Progress Report 

The Committee would wish that the State Government 
would keep itself well informed about the functioning of the 
local authorities within its jurisdiction. 

Appror'al of Estimates 

The Committee recommend that the powers of the Com- 
missioner to sanction estimates be fixed at rupees one lakh. 
In cities with a population of over two million, this limit may 
be rupees two lakhs. There may, however, be a sj^lem of 
reporting all estimates above rupees fifty thousand approved 
by the Commissioner to the Standing Committee. 

Delegation of authority to lower level officers 

The Committee feel that the Commissioner should be 
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empowered to delegate some of his powers, upto certain 
limits, to the departmental heads and their senior aides. This 
could, however, be left to the discretion of the Commissioner 
to be exercised by him keeping in view the local conditions 
and the level and competence of officers available under him. 
In this way the burden of the Commissioner will be lessened 
and speedier decision-making and implementation take place 
not only to public advantage but will also be useful in the 
matter of utilisation of funds provided in the budget. He 
should, however, keep a check through regular reports and 
inspections of concerned files from time to time. 

Award of Contracts 

The Committee would like to point out that in the State 
Government departments there is a system of devolution of 
financial powers among various subordinate levels. A simitar 
system could be adopted in the Municipal Corporations as 
well, in view of the fact that a high degree of decentralisation 
would lead to efficiency. 

Other Financial Powers 

The Commissioner and the departmental heads should 
be given powers within the departments they control cor- 
responding to those available to their counterparts in the 
State Departments, as well as for expenditure from contin- 
gencies. This should apply to the Municipal Corporations as 
well as large municipalities. 

Penvers of Standing Committee 

The Committee recommend that the powers of 
sanctioning the estimates by the Standing Committee should 
be fixed between rupees one lakh and rupees five lakhs. This 
recommendation applies to the Committees incharge of 
municipal undertakings, like transport, electricity supply, 
water supply etc. 

Contracts Committee 

The Committee noted that the Madras Munidpal Cor- 
poration has a small committee called the Contracts Com- 
mittee comprising the Mayor, the chairman of the functional 
committee concerned and the Municipal Commissioner 
which approves the tenders and awards contracts. The Com- 
mittee commend this practice to other corporations for adop- 
tion. This will, however, be applicable only to those cases 
which are not covered by the powers of the Municipal Com- 
missioner. In this way the work would be disposed of quickly 
and the chances of making a bad selection, etc. would be min- 
imised. The Standing Committee need not be burdened with 
the responsibility of scrutinising tenders, awarding contracts, 
etc., which should be done by the executive wing. 

Pmvers of the Council 

The Committee consider that the powers entrusted to 
the council need to be fixed beyond certain higher limits. In 
'an earlier paragraph the Committee have recommended a 
limit of rupees five lakhs for estimates to be approved at the 
Committee level. Accordingly, only those estimates as are 


above this limit should be put before the council for ap- 
proval. 

Financial Control in Municipalities 

The Committee recommend that the various authorities 
in the muriicipalities may be vested with financial powers as 
indicated .below: 

(a) Approval of Estimates: In municipalities with 
population above one lakh, the Chief Executive Officers 
should be empowered to sanction estimates upto the value of 
Rs. 50,000 if the scheme is covered by the budget. All sanc- 
tions should, however, be reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee within a fortnight. The limit upto which the Executive 
Committee may sanction estimates may be Rs. 2 lakhs. 

In the case of municipalities with population between Rs. 
50,000 and 1,00,000 the powers of the &ecutive Officer and 
the Executive Committee be fixed at Rs. 25,000 and Rs, 1 
lakh, respectively. 

The limits of sanctioning estimates in respect of other lo- 
cal authorities maybe fixed by the State Governments taking 
into account the income of the local body and the status of 
the officers employed. 

(b) Awarding Contracts; In the matter of awarding con- 
tracts, the officers in different local authorities may be given 
powers equivalent to powers enjoyed by officers of the cor- 
responding status in the State Government departments. 
The Municipal Council should have full powers to award con- 
tracts for the estimates approved by the State Government. 

MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTS AND AUDIT 

Municipal Accounts 

We recommend that the State Governments may 
proceed to reform the formats of budget and accounts to 
serve the following purposes; 

(a) The budget and account documents may become 
simple and easily comprehensible. 

(b) Thc.se may serve as effective tools of management. 

It is suggested that the distribution of capital and 
revenue accounting should be introduced in the case of 
municipal remunerative enterprises forthwith, with the ul- 
timate object of extending it as far as possible, to other 
spheres of municipal services, wherever not obtaining. 

Audit 

We recommend that the existing system in most 
municipal corporations of audit being independent of the ex- 
-ecutivc but responsible to the council should continue. The 
Chief Municipal Auditor should, how’cver, be appointed by 
the Slate Government. The reform should, therefore, be 
from within. Wc also recommend that there should be a 
statutory standing committee of the council on the lines of 
the Public Accounts Committee of' the 
Legislature/Parliament which maybe entrusted with the duty 
of considering Municipal Chief Auditor’s suggestions and ob- 
jections and which should be in a position effectively to direct 
the executive and the deliberative wings to comply with its in- 
structions. The Councillors who are members of this com- 
mittee should be debarred from the membership of any other 
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functional committees. 

We feel that the audit should not only be progressive and 
enlightened in outlook but should be appreciative of the dif- 
ficulties of the executive. The audit should give greater em- 
phasis on evaluation of efficient performance rather than just 
confining itself to the regulatory aspect as is the case at 
present. 

We feel that once the drawbacks and loop-holes have 
been highlighted by the audit and necessary reform brought 
about in the procedure or the suggestions deemed unaccep- 
table by the council, there is no point in keeping the audit 
objections alive on record or repeating them in future 
reports. All long standing audit objections may be 
scrutinised in the light of the aforesaid observation and 
dropped, as far as possible. 

We further feel that the controversy regarding the role 
of audit is largely due to lack of appreciation on the part of 
auditors and councillors/executives of the importance of each 
other’s activities. We feel that there is need to create a 
proper atmosphere wherein the executives, the councillors 
and the auditors have mutual trust in the good intentions of 
each other. For this, the lead will have to be given by the 
councillors. 

System of Audit 

We feel that concurrent and pre-audit may curb initiative 
and lead to de}ay in the process of implementation. We do 
not regard these suitable for efficient functioning of local 
authorities. Having recommended the system of post-audit, 
we would like to emphasise the importance of internal audit 
which enables the local authority to exercise a check on the 
propriety and level of expenditure and ensures observation of 
financial rules and regulations. However, in many local 
bodies, the system of internal audit is not yet very effective 
for the reasons that their accounts departments are not ade- 
quately equipped for this purpose. We would like to recom- 
mend that this department should be suitably strengthened 
and the personnel properly trained so that the internal audit 
could play its role usefully. 

PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 

Adequacy of Personnel 

The Committee would like to suggest that the State 
Governments may keep the following principles in view, 
which should apply to the personnel employed in accounts 
and audit departments also: 

(a) The posts in the Municipal Corporations and large 
municipalities should be comparable to the posts at the cor- 
responding levels of the State Government in so far as the 
basic attributes enumerated above are concerned. 

(b) The selection to the posts should be on the basis of 
merit. A suggestion often made and worth consideration is 
the creation of a Municipal Service Commission. 

(c) Stafewise cadres be established for various posts so 
that persons joining the service will have reasonable oppor- 
tunity to advance in their career. 

(d) Adequate incentives and facilities be provided to the 
employees who undergo training. 

(e) A regular system of assessment of work and perfor- 


mance should be introduced through supervisory channels. 
Specialisation 

The Committee recommend that the Municipal Corpora- 
tions and large municipalities should adopt modem methods 
and techniques of keeping accounts by employing machines. 
The machines would be particularly useful in maintenance of 
accounts and timely issue of bills relating to property taxes • 
electric and water charges and other municipal services re- 
quiting periodical and repetitive billing and .collection. 
However, we svould like to add a word of caution about 
employment of machines. Experience svith these machines in 
other organisations has shosvn that unless the general level of 
personnel is of a reasonably high order of efficiency and 
these are operated and maintained by qualified personnel 
the intended benefits do not accrue and the machines tend to 
be a liability. Further, in the present state of our economy 
when unemployment problem is pretty serious, replacement 
of men by machines may not be advantageous. The machines 
should therefore be introduced for the purpose where ef- 
ficiency cannot be attained by employing more hands. 
Before machines are introduced employment of qualified 
operational and maintenance staff should be a pre-requisite. 

Training and Orientation 

The Committee recommend that the National and 
Regional Centres should organise training and orientation 
course on a regular basis for personnel at different levels in 
these departments. The Institute of Secretariat Training and 
Management functioning under the Department of Personnel 
of the Government of India has been running regular courses 
for ministerial personnel of the Central Secretariat and its at- 
tached offices. The Municipal Training Centres could take 
advantage of the expertise and materials developed by the 
I.S.T.M. 

We suggest that the Central Ministry of Works and 
Housing should undertake through the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration (National Centre for Training and 
Research in Municipal Administration) about six training 
courses for the middle level staff connected with budgeting 
and accounting in selected municipalities and six seminars for 
the top officials and elected representatives. Suitable 
complements of officials at the State level may be associated 
with these training/orientation programmes so that they can 
gain sufficient experience to pursue the programme at the 
State level. Later, these activities may be conducted by the 
Regional Centres of Training and Research in Municipal 
Administration on a regular basis. 

Disciplinary Matters 

The Committee noted that the Chief Accountant and the 
Chief Auditor in Municipal Corporations are very senior of- 
ficers and are sometimes appointed from the All India cadre. 
TTicsc departmental heads should, therefore, be responsible 
for disciplinary control over the staff employed in their 
departments subject to the over-all administrative control of 
the Municipal Commissioner. These officers could also be 
given the powers of writing the assessment reports of their 
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subordinates which could be reviewed by the Commissioner. 
They could also be empowered to award minor punishments 
upto certain level subject to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Municipal Commissioner. The powers of awarding major 
punishments should vest in the Municipal Commissioner and 
the appellate jurisdiction in such cases given to the Mayor, 
except in the case of Municipal Chief Auditor and his staff 
who arc not under the control of the Municipal Commis- 


sioner. In their case, the Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee or the Mayor depending upon the provisions in the 
Municipal Act should be the reviewing authority. The e.xist- 
ing practice of putting such matters before the Standing 
Committee may be given up. Since the Commissioner is the 
head of the Executive Wing he should have full control over 
the Municipal personnel. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The Government of India constituted a Working Group 
to examine measures for streamlining and improving the jail 
administration and conditions of living in the prisons \ade the 
Ministry of Home Affairs letter No.3/46/ 'K-GPA.II dated 
the 18th October, 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To examine the physical and administrative condi- 
tions of the jails and to suggest ways and means of improv- 
ing them; 

(ii) To lay down standards in respect of different services 
and facilities in the jails; 

(iii) To examine the position in respect of the existing 
prison accommodation and lay down guidelines for construc- 
tion of new prison buildings; 

(iv) To* analyse the factors hampering the growth of 
prison development and formulate training programmes for 
the prison staff; 

(v) To lay down an order of priorities for the prison 
development schemes; 

(vi) To suggest ways and means for incorporating the 
principles of reformation and resettlement of the criminals in 
the system of administration of the jails and the treatment of 
the criminals; 

vii) To consider other allied matters concerning prisons 
and prisoners. 

CONTENTS 

Preface; A Review of Prison Reforms in India; An 


Analysis of Prisons and Prisoners in One Decade (1961-70); 
National Policy on Prisons; Alternatives to Imprisonment 
and Legislation Effecting Prisons; Departmental Organisa- 
tion and Coordination; Internal Administration in Prisons; 
Recruitment and Training of Prison Personnel; Service Con- 
ditions of Prison Personnel; Classification of Prisoners and 
Diversification of Institutions; Treatment Services and Work 
Programmes in Prisons; Review of Sentences, Premature 
Release and After-Care; Prison Architecture and Buildings; 
Order of Priorities for Prison Development Schemes; Sum- 
mary of Recommendations; Appendices I to VI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A Review of Prison Reforms in India 

The entire system of the prison administration calls for a 
thorough overhaul and many-pronged reforms. The develop- 
ment of the Prison and Correctional Administration should 
no longer remain divorced from the national development 
process. A provision of Rs. 100 crorcs should be made in the 
5th Rve Year Plan to cover the following aspects of the 
Prison Administration: 

(1) Improvement of existing buildings, and construction 
of new buildings for under trials and the various categories of 
prisoners. 

(2) Construction of residential accommodation for the 
stiff. 

(3) Modernisation of industry and agriculture in prisons 
and correctional institutions. 

(4) Provision of scientific and technological facilities in 
prisons, such as secret, fire-fighting, alarm and communica- 
tion arrangements. 

(5) Basic, refresher and specialist training of prison per- 
sonnel from the policy making to the lowest levels. 

An Analysis of Prisons and Prisoners 
in One Decade (1961-70) 

There should be a one-tinfe review of the cases of all 
under-trial prisoners throughout the country in 1974, aimed 
at releasing those prisoners who have committed offences 
only of a minor nature or who are not habituals or who have 
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already undergone undertrial detention for periods longer 
than what they may be sentenced to at their trial or whose 
cases have been pending investigation with the Police without 
the filing of charge-sheets for more than 6 months of the in- 
vestigation/ trials or whose cases are held up because of one 
or more insoluble problems like difficulty in the conduct of 
identification proceedings of person or property, non- 
availability of witnesses, etc. We believe that a review of this 
kind can be carried out by the magistrates and judirial of- 
ficers concerned with the assistance of the prison authorities 
and will serve a very useful purpose not only of bringing 
down the jail population to manageable proportions but also 
of reducing the heavy arrears in courts and will enable both 
the police and the courts to concentrate on the cases of un- 
dertrial prisoners who constitute the real threat to peace and 
good Older in the country. It may be found during this 
review that while some prisoners can be released straightway, 
others can be released on bail, with or without sureties. 

The cases of convicts should also be reviewed to deter- 
mine which of them can be surely released on parole with or 
without conditions. 

Similar reviews may be undertaken on a state basis from 
time to time whenever the undertrial population exceeds the 
capacity in the prisons substantially. 

National Policy on Prisons 

The time has come when we must adopt a National 
Policy in respect of the Prison and Correctional Administra- 
tion. The main elements of this policy should be as follows; 

(1) A suitable system should be established for coordina- 
tion among the judiciaiy, the police and the prison and cor- 
rectional administration for the effective prevention of crime 
and treatment of offendeis. 

(2) The reassimilation of the offender in sodety and the 
prevention of crime should be the principal goals for the 
Criminal Justice System. The goals of the prison administra- 
tion will be the employment of all resources, human and 
material, to provide scientific treatment to cveiy offender ac- 
cording to his peculiar needs and circumstances. 

(3) The concepts of deprivation of liberty and segrega- 
tion from society should be limited mostly to the habitual, 
the incorrigible and the dangerous criminals. Short-term im- 
prisonment docs not serve any useful purpose. The fullest 
possible use should be made of the various alternatives to 
imprisonment, as well as open prisons. Non-institutional or 
semi-institutional forms of treatment should be resorted to 
as far as possible. 

(4) Simple imprisonment should be abolished as a form 
of punishment. 

(5) Scientific classification of prisoners and diversifica- 
tion of institutions arc essential for treatment programmes in 
prisons. 

(6) Juveniles and young adults should be kept away from 
adult institutions. Institutions for them should be provided 
with special facilities for treatment and rehabilitation. 

(7) There should be close coordination between the 
prison and the probation and other correctional services. 
The prison administration should be treated as an integral 
part of the Social Defence component of the national plan- 
ning process. 

(8) Free legal aid should be provided to all indigent 


prisoners. 

(9) The prisons should have facilities for work 
programmes aimed at equipping the offendeis for return to 
society with skills to help in their socio-economic rehabilita- 
tion. 

(10) The treatment services in prisons should include 
proper medical and health services, divenified education, 
vocational training, correctional social work in consonance 
with the social and criminal history, the physical and mental 
capacities and the length of the sentence of individual 
prisoners. 

(11) The interests of prisoners and of vocational training 
should not be subordinated to considerations of financial 
gain from prison agriculture and industry. 

(12) Prisoners should be provided with minimum 
facilities for a simple living with proper clothing and accom- 
modation, segregation, personal hygiene, a balanced healthy 
diet, open area for exercise and recreation on accepted mini- 
mum standards and opportunities of communication with the 
outside world through a liberal system of interviews and cor- 
respondence. 

(13) The prison administration should encourage inmate 
participation in institutional management in suitable areas 
such as sanitation, canteen, food and cultural activities to cul- 
tivate in the prisoners a sense of responsibility and participa-, 
tion. 

(14) There should be a systematic periodic review to 
determine which offenders can be safely released prema- 
turely, subject to specific conditions or otherwise. This may 
be coupled with a system of parole supervision. 

(15) Undertrial prisoners should be lodged in separate 
institutions as far as possible and facilities should be 
provided to them for work on a voluntary basis. 

(16) The prison administration should develop cadres of 
prison officers with basic academic qualification and 
specialised training in the theories and practice of correc- 
tional work and institutional management. 

(17) Suitable pay scales, prospects for promotion, oppor- 
tunities for professional growth and job satisfaction should 
be provided to the prison staff so that they may develop the 
image of an important social service. 

(18) A humane, efficient and well-organised system of 
after-care and the rehabilitation of offenders should be a 
continuous part of the prison programmes. 

(19) The Union and State Governments should declare 
unequivocally that there will be no bar or restriction on the 
employment of ex-convicts of specified categories in the 
public services after a due scrutiny of the prison reports cer- 
tifying to their abilities and qualities. 

(20) The prison administration should systematically in- 
volve enlightened individual citizens, associations, societies 
and other community agencies in the treatment, after-care 
and rehabilitation of offenders. 

Alternatives to Imprisonment and 
Legislation Affecting Prisons 

One of the first things that should be done to improve 
the situation in the prisons is to separate the remand 
prisoners from the convicts. For this purpose, apart from the 
net-work of sub-jails, some bigger custodial centres with ade- 
quate facilities to house undertrials should be developed at 
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suitable places where most of the courts are located. 

The' Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Bill, 1972 provides 
for certain new punishments, such as extemment, payment of 
compensation to victims, corrective labour and public cen- 
sure. These alternatives can be purpose-fully adopted by the 
Courts in India for certain categories of offenders, in keep- 
ing with their personality traits, economic back-ground and 
capacity to respond to various modes of correctional treat- 
ment. 'Where the home environment is good, the simplest 
treatment of admonition produces the best results. 

Suitable provision should be made in the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code that fines imposed in criminal trials maybe paid 
through compulsory work at Work Centres. 

Release on probation, with or without supervision, is the 
most important, the most practicable and economical of the 
alternatives to imprisonment. The states which arc still con- 
tinuing with their own Probation of Offenders Acts or where 
no Probation Act is in force, should adopt the Central Act 
without delay. 

It is necessary to extend the scope and usefulness of the 
system of releasing first offenders on probation lo adult first 
offenders also, except in the cases of those convicted of 
heinous offences, in the same manner as is applicable to 
juvenile and adolescent first offenders. 

■Various forms of extra-mural treatment at Attendance 
Centres, Work or Training Centres, Weekend Detention 
Hostels or Camps etc. can be imposed as conditions attached 
to the probation order issued by the Court. 

A qstem of corrective labour in Work Centres may be 
advantageously introduced for certain categories of offenders 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment. Such corrective 
labour should be organized outside the jails, and not in jails, 
as proposed in the I.P.C (Amendment) Bill, 1972. This 
could be done, where possible, in conjunction with national 
and public projects. 

The system of compensation to victims should be made 
workable in the case of indigent offenders by placing them in 
Work Centres or by adopting the Swedish Day Fine System. 

The age of criminal liability prescribed in the Indian 
Penal Code should be raised uniformly to 12 years. 

Simple imprisonment as a punishment should be 
abolished, as indolence only harms the mental and physical 
health of the prisoners. 

The Central Government may recommend the adoption 
of a uniform approach to parole by the States/UTs. 

Children Acts should be enforced throughout the 
country and should be implemented earnestly to ensure that 
juvenile offenders do not have to come to institutions meant 
for adults. 

Government of India should enact a special legislation to 
cover offenders of the age group 16-25 years for the Union 
Territories so that the State Governments would have a 
ready-made model legislation which they can adopt with 
suitable modifications. 

The time has come for enacting a consolidated new legis- 
lation in place of the existing Prisons Act, 1894, Prisoners 
Act, 1900 and Transfer of Prisoners Act, 1950, which can 
open the door for progressive prison policies in tune with the 
latest thinking and practice all over the world. It is necessary 
that the Constitution should be amended to include the sub- 
ject of prisons and allied institutions in the concurrent lisf, so 
that the new prison legislation can be enacted centrally for 


uniform application throughout the country. The draft of 
such a legislation already before the Ministry of Home Af- 
fairs should be taken up for enactment as early as possible. 

The housing of civil prisoners in prisons for convicts is 
not desirable. It may be examined whether any suitable al- 
ternative arrangements can be made for this purpose and 
also whether some system can be established whereby civil 
convicts can be made to undertake some useful social activity 
while in confinement, which can help them even in discharg- 
ing their civil liabilities. 

The enactment of a new Indian Mental Health Law 
should receive adequate priority. Pending such legislation, 
the State Governments should create necessary facilities for 
the observation, treatment, care and rehabilitation of all 
mentally sick persons so as to prevent such persons being 
sent to jails. 

The States which have no Habitual Offenders Restriction 
Act should enact a suitable Law on the subject. 

Departmental Organisation and Co-ordination 

The correctional services for the young adult offenders, 
probation and adult aftercare should be coordinated in one 
department and that the Inspector General of Prisons should 
be designated as the Director of Correctional Services also. 
The Department should continue in the charge of the Home 
Department at the Secretariat level. The administration of 
the Children Act and the institutional services relating to 
children, including juvenile delinquents, may be the respon- 
sibility of the Social Welfare Department. In filling the post 
of Inspector General of Prisons, special care should be taken 
that only persons with sufficient knowledge and suitable ex- 
perience are considered, and if a suitable departmental of- 
ficer is available, he should be given preference. States 
should create the necessary infra-structure for a change-over 
from custody to correction in the jail administration so that it 
may be possible for this administration itself to throw up per- 
sons suitable to head the department. The Inspector 
General of Prisons should be assisted by Deputy Inspectors 
General of Prisons; Directors of Probation, Youth Correc- 
tion, and After-Care, Industries and 'Vocational Training and 
Agriculture; and Chief Officers of Prison Architecture and 
Buildings, Medical & Health Services, and Educational and 
Cultural Programmes, 

A Planning, Research and Development Cell should be 
set up directly under the Inspector General of Prisons with 
research workers drawn from the disciplines of Psychology, 
Sociology and Social Work. This Cell will be responsible for 
the collection of the statistics required from time to time. It 
should undertake, on a priority basis, the work relating to the 
revision of the State Jail Manual. 

An Organisation and Methods Cell should also be estab- 
lished under the Inspector General of Prisons to review the 
disposal of work load and to ensure efficient functioning of 
the organisational structure and its constituents. 

Each State should divide its territory into suitable 
regions on the basis of the workload, problems, state of com- 
munications and other relevant considerations and place 
them under the charge of Deputy Inspectors General of 
Prisons with adequate administrative and financial powers 
and technical resources. The Regional Officers should liaise 
with the regional authorities of the other allied Departments, 
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for ensuring necessary cooperation in the smooth running of 
the departmental programmes. 

The creation of a regional set-up may be necessary for the 
youth correction, probation and after-care services also. 

All District Jails with an average population of 300 
prisoners and upwards should be headed by a whole-time 
Superintendent of the Prison Service. Deputy Superinten- 
dents may be appointed in the Central Prisons and in District 
Jails which have an inmate strength of the level of Central 
Prisons. 

The probation and youth and adult correction and after- 
care services need to be developed and rendered through 
whole-time officers, who arc not burdened with any other 
duties. A planned and sjstematic improvement of the Sub- 
Jails all over the country should be an item of high priority in 
jail reforms. All Sub-jails should be provided with a full-time 
Superintendent of the Jail Cadre of appropriate rank and an 
adequate number of Warder staff for custodial duty. 

The three-tier rank structure of the warder staff prevail- 
ing in most States is adequate. However, the States may 
provide intermediate promotion opportunities, with addi- 
tional pay or special pay as considered appropriate. 

At the middle level, the three ranks of Assistant Jailor, 
Deputy Jailor and Jailor should meet the needs of the super- 
visory administration in the jails, ercept that the Sub-jailors 
could well be integrated with the Assistant Jailors. 

In the cadre of SuperinVendenis, for normal posVmgs and 
promotions, the existing three-tier sj-stem will suffice, reserv- 
ing the posts of Deputy Inspectors General and Inspector 
General as selection appointments. 

It will be necessary to arrive at a uniform pattern of rank 
structure by fixing the lowest level of Superintendent as a 
common denominator, integrating Deputy Superintendents, 
Additional Superintendents and District Jail Superintendents 
Grade II into equivalent categories. Promotions could be 
made from this grade to regular Jail 
Superintendents/District Jail Superintendents Grade I and 
later as Selection Grade Superintendents/Central Prison Su- 
perintendents. There should be adequate number of posts in 
the last mentioned grade. 

The process of separating the c.xecutive and the clerical 
staff in the JaH Administration should be speeded up. 

As regards technical and specialist positions, there 
should also be a three-tier organisation consisting of front 
line skilled workers with qualifications cquwalent to the LTJ. 
Certificate, middle level instructors with Poljtechnic 
Diplomas and higher level Factory Managers or Work Super- 
intendents or specialists like Medical Officers and Clinical 
Ps)ehologists and Correctional Sodal Workers. At the 
higher level of specialists, it may be possible to get qualified 
men on deputation, since promotion avenues within the 
department would be limited. In respect of the others, it is 
necessary to streamline the positions, qualifications and 
promotion prospects on the basis of some reasonably satis- 
fartory standards. 

Jail industries should be supervised by technical hands 
consisting of trained factory supervisors and factory 
managers in the larger prisons. Similarly, agricultural opera- 
tions in prisons require supervision and guidance by trained 
and skilled persotmel. 

Sjstematic programmes of education, vocational training 
and personality reconstruction of prisoners should be intro- 


duced in jails under the supervision and guidance of 
specialised correctional staff. 

Adequate incentives should be provided to the medical 
staff drawn from the State Medical Department, as service in 
prisons is more than ordinarily arduous. 

A Committee may be set up in each district under the 
chairnianship of the District Ma^rate consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the magistracy, the police, the judiciary, the 
prison administration and other official and non-official 
agencies engaged in correctional work to review the problems 
in these fields and to take suitable action as necessary from 
time to time. 

Senior judicial officers should visit prisons as a regular 
part of their duties and make suitable recommendations in 
respect of individual inmates as they may consider desirable 

The Prison Administration should associate citizens and 
non-official social welfare agencies with the work of the treat- 
ment and rchabiUtation of offenders in sjstematic and 
planned marmer through the institution of jail visitors and 
otherwise. 

The States which do not have State Advisory Boards for 
the Correctional Administration should constitute such 
Boards. A conference of the heads of the prison and correc- 
tional institutions and agencies should be held at the State 
level annually to help maintain a progressive outlook in the 
prison and correctional administration as a whole. 

TVittt shooW be an armnal conitttnet rf the inspectors 
General of Prisons, who will also become Directors of Cor- 
rectional Services. This conference may be organised by the 
Central Bureau of Correctional Services. 

The Government of India should take continuing and ac- 
tive interest in the development of the Prison and Correc- 
tional Administration in the various parts of the country. 
The best agency for this purpose will be the existing Central 
Bureau of Correctional &rvices. The man-power and finan- 
cial resources of the Bureau should be suitably strengthened 
to enable it to act as an Adviser to the Central and State 
Governments in matters relating to the Prison Administra- 
tion effectively. 

The Central Bureau of Correctional Services can do 
more useful work if it is brought back to the Ministry of 
Home Affairs in which it was set up in the first instance as 
the largest amount of work being done in the country at 
present in the field of corrections is through the prison, Elors- 
tal and Probation services. 

Internal Administration in Prisons 

It is the character, efficiency and the ability of the head 
of the institution which will determine the quality of the in- 
ternal administration of a prison. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the need to strengthen the hands of the heads of prison 
institutions should inform all laws, rules and regulations 
relating to their administration. 

Effective discipline among the inmates will be possible only if 
there is exemplary discipline among all levels of the staff of 
the prison establishment. It is, therefore, essential to train 
prison personnel of all ranks to be absolutely disciplined in 
spite of continuous contact with various kinds of offenders all 
along the line of their duty. If lapses arc punctually taken 
note of and promptly dealt with and similarly, if good work is 
recognised with matching alacrity, it will have a telling effect 
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on the tone of discipline in the institution. For the rest, an 
honest and efficient administration, humanely and effectively 
enforced, can alone produce the highest standards of dis- 
cipline. . 

The . administration of a prison requires adequate 
authority to be vested legally in the head of the institution 
and the Department. The Prisons Act and the Prisoners Act 
make some provisions in this regard. Some of the old-time 
punishments, such as penal diet, whipping and putting in 
gunny clothing arc inhuman. The law may be amended to 
abolish such punishments. At the same time, the legal proce- 
dure for dealing with prisoners, who commit more serious 
and heinous offences, with the assistance of the magistracy 
and the police should be spelt out more clearly in the Act. 

The scales of diet suggested in the Model Prison Manual 
may require modifications to suit the climatic conditions and 
the food habits of the people of the various regions of the 
country. Cooking devices and utensils need considerable im- 
provement. A degree of decentralisation in the cooking ar- 
rangements is also desirable in the bigger institutions. In ad- 
dition, facilities for the storage of rations should be im- 
proved, wherever they are inadequate. 

Well-trained stipendiary cooks should be employed in all 
prisons to supervise the work of the convict cooks. 

All categories of prisoners should be allowed to wear 
their twn clothing of prescribed patterns, provided it is clean 
and subject to good conduct in matters of discipline. The 
clothing issued at present should be reviewed in respect of 
quality, life and adequacy and changes as necessary should be 
introduced to ensure that it does not encourage the harden- 
ing of criminal propensities. The replacement of khadi by 
mill cloth, for ensuring greater economy and durability, may 
be examined by the states. Extra clothing, as necessary, 
should be provided in the hill areas and for old prisoners 
during winter. All prisoners should be issued with suitable 
footwear. 

A schedule of standard equipment should be drawn up 
for the hospitals of all Central Prisons and District Jails, 
bearing in mind the appliances and facilities needed for diag- 
nosis and treatment. The existing strength of the medical 
staff should also be increased to ensure that the patients are 
attended to regularly as necessary throughout the day and 
night on the pattern of emergency wards in regular hospitals. 
All prisoners should undergo a comprehensive medical 
screening on admission and periodically thereafter. 

Well-planned recreation has a great value for breaking 
the monotony and relieving the morbid atmosphere of 
prisons and can be used effectively not only for the physical 
and mental well-being of the inmates, but also as a 
therapeutic instrument in the multi-pronged treatment 
programmes. 

The provisions of the Jail Manuals relating to cor- 
respondence and interviews should be made more flexible, 
subject to suitable and unobtrusive arrangements for censor- 
ship and monitoring and the conditions under which inter- 
views arc conducted should be improved from the ad- 
ministrative as well as the humanitarian point of view. 

Administrative and procedural delays often defeat the 
very purpose for which Jail Manuals make provision for the 
release of prisoners on parole, furlough, leave, etc. It is 
necessary that the powers of the Government with regard to 
the sanction of these facilities should be decentralised and 


delegated to the Inspeetor General, the Deputy Inspectors 
General and the Superintendents of Prisons, as appropriate, 
to ensure timely and prompt decisions. 

The provision of canteen facilities should keep pace with 
the changing food habits and the requirements of the in- 
mates. The profits from the canteens, if any, should be 
utilised for the prisoners’ welfare. 

The convict warder system should be abolished and re- 
placed by paid warders in a phased manner over a specified 
period starting with the abolition of convict warders. The 
phasing should be synchronised with the introduction of 
prison reforms as advocated in the report. However, the 
convict night watchmen may have to be retained so long as 
prisoners arc lodged in association barracks and there is no 
adequate induction of scientific aids for ensuring security. 

Undcnrials may continue to be utilised for kitchen and 
other maintenance services in the separate institutions to be 
established for them as advocated in the report. However, 
stipendiary cooks should be employed for supervision in the 
larger institutions of this kind. It is not desirable to utilise 
convicts for such work in institutions for undcrtrials. Special 
arrangements for clothing may be needed in such institutions 
only in the case of prisoners who may be indigent and who 
may need extra clothing depending on weather conditions. 
There should be suitable arrangements in these institutions 
for medical care, correspondence and interviews and cantens. 

The extent of remissions and the conditions and proce- 
dures for granting them should be made uniform and 
provided for in the new prison legislation. 

The beneficent schemes relating to gratuity and tvages 
should be introduced in states where such schemes arc not in 
force at present. 

The Panchayat system can be greatly instrumental in ob- 
taining voluntary participation and adherence to healthy 
community living. The working of Panchayats should be 
limited to matters of scif-improvement and purposeful com- 
munity living and they should not be allowed to infringe upon 
the enforcement of the prison rules and regulations. 
Properly guided, the Panchayat system can be a powerful aid 
for maintaining good discipline in prisons. 

The prison staff should be strengthened and trained not 
only to meet emergencies but also to deal with difficult 
prisoners effectively. Appropriate inter-communication and 
transport systems and special equipment like tear smoke and 
water-hoses should be introduced in all big prisons with a 
view to strengthen the security measures and to improve the 
operation of the staff during emergencies. 

It is essential to devise an emergency scheme according 
to which the Jail Administration will be geared to handle 
smoothly large scale admissions in jails due to agitations. 
The scheme should envisage how provision should be made 
for the extra accommodation, staff, stores, facilities and 
equipment etc. that is required on such occasions. 

The jail staff should be adequately trained to meet emer- 
gencies arising out of natural calamities and vandalism or 
other misbehaviour on the part of the prisoners. Regular 
standing orders and alarm drills to manage such develop- 
ments should be prepared and approved well in advance so 
that none of these situations may plunge the jail administra- 
tion into an unsettled stale.. To deal with such emergencies, 
it will be proper to have a small emergency reserve of per- 
sonnel specially trained in the use of fire-arms, gas shells and 
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water-hoses. One advantage of having such a body of men 
will be that some of them can be used also for routine duties 
when there are large scale admissions. 

Recruitment and Training of Prison Personnel 

Very special care and attention have to be bestowed on 
the selection and training of the staff who are to man the 
prison and correctional administration. 

Direct entry into the Prison Organisation should be 
restricted to only three levels, viz.. Warder Grade II, Assis- 
tant Jailor and the lowest level of the Superintendent’s cadre 
by whatever name it is called. 

The educational qualification for the lowest level may 
remain 8th class for the present, but S.S.I,C qualified men 
may be recruited as far as possible and, in due course, when 
the States are in a position to bear the additional financial 
burden, the qualification of S.S.L.C should be enforced with 
an attendant rise in the salary level to that of Junior Assis- 
tants in offices. 

All direct recruitment to the posts of Deputy Jailor and 
Jailor should be stopped and these posts should be reserved 
exclusively for promotion from the lower categories of staff. 

The direct recruitment quota in the category of Assistant 
Jailors may be fixed at 50%. The other 50% should be filled 
mainly by promotion from the really good men among the 
warder staff, who qualify in properly devised promotion tests, 
and partly by transfer of service in a modified system of 
direct recruitment with age limits relaxed, from among other- 
wise qualified members of the ministerial staff. 

Direct entry at the level of the lowest rank of 
Deputy/Additional/Grade II Superintendent will also be for 
50% posts. The candidates to be chosen should have post- 
graduate qualifications, preferably MjVs in Criminology or 
in Social Work, including Correctional Work, or graduates 
with post-graduate diplomas in these fields. The higher posts 
will be filled only by promotion. 

The procedure of selection by the Public Service Com- 
mission, both for the Assistant Jailor and Grade II Superin- 
tendents, should include a written test and an interview. 

The development of basic and in-service training 
programmes for prison officers could be rationalised at three 
levels as listed below: 

(i) Warders (Grade II), Warders (Grade I) or Head War- 
ders and Chief Head Warders i.e. guarding staff, ground level 
and supervisory; 

(ii) Assistant Jailors, Sub-jailors, Deputy Jailors and 
Jailors i.e. middle level officers; and 

(iii) Deputy Superintendents, Additional Superinten- 
dents and Superintendents i.e. higher level executives. 

It is desirable to reorganise the training of warders as an 
initial training instead of the in-service affair, .which it is at 
present. Training institutions for the warde'r staff should be 
available at the state level. The curriculum for the basic 
training of warders should lay stress on the custodial and 
security aspects and include a substantial quantum of Drill, 
Musketry, Physical Training and Unarmed Combat, as indi- 
cated in the Model Prison Manual, along with a basic under- 
standing of the purpose and methods of the correctional 
treatment of offenders. The duration of the course may be 
six months. The size of each batch will depend on the size of 
the state and the total strength of its warders. A practical 


slant can be pven to this training if the training institution is 
located close to a medium-size prison. Another basic train- 
ing programme will be required for the middle level execu- 
tive officers of the prison administrative structure. It will be 
appropriate to organise this training regionally. Three jail 
training schools already exist at Lucknow, Poona and Hissar, 
A Regional Training Centre for Prison Officers has been 
decided to be set up at Vellore for the four southern Slates. 
There is need of a similar institution in the eastern region of 
the country. Calcutta may be the most suitable location for 
this institution. 

The syllabus of training for Assistant Jailors may be 
along the lines suggested in the Model Prison Manual, with 
suitable changes in the light of the experience gained in the 
existing institutions and in the field. The training 
programme should, however, have a predominantly practical 
orientation and be constantly revised and developed on the 
basis of current scientific research and evaluation of existing 
correctional programmes. The duration of the course maybe 
one year and each batch may consist of 25 to 40 officen. 

The initial training of direct recruits to the lowest rank of 
Superintendents will also have to be organised in the 
Regional Training Institutions mentioned above. The dura- 
tion of the course for the higher level officers may also be 
one year and each batch should, if possible, not exceed 15 of- 
ficers. Any attempt' at state level training of these officers, 
without an institutional programme, can at best be an infor- 
mal process, which cannot produce the desired results. 

Generally speaking, no category of prison officials should 
be promoted to the next higher rank, without undergoing 
pre-promotion training. Nor should any member of the min- 
isterial staff, however good," be posted to executive respon- 
sibility without suitable orientation training. These 
promotion/orientation courses, should be of short duration 
and cover not only the general features and requirements of 
custodial and security functions, but also the basic principles 
of classification, correctional treatment, work programmes 
and other procedures of reformation and rehabilitation, side 
by side with the particular responsibilities of the post which 
the trainee will be called upon to fill. 

The changing patterns of criminality, lawlessness and 
connected attitudes among prisoners, make it essential that 
all guarding staff should be given refresher training after 5 
years of service. A common refresher course for all such 
staff would do and promotions could.be made from among 
those who have been put through such refresher training and 
tested for higher calibre of promotable~m*aterial. The 
Reponal Institutions for the middle and the higher level of- 
ficers should also offer continuing education in the shape of 
refresher, advanced and specialist courses. In addition, of- 
ficers selected for promotion will need to be put through spe- 
cial orientation courses before or immediately after selection. 
The training for promotion at the higher levels should be 
kept separate from the ordinary refresher courses. If the 
mechanics of the selection personnel for promotion ate 
streamlined in such a fashion that it is possible to list all 
prospective candidates for promotion posts well in time, the 
organisation of pre-promotion institutional training for thertl 
can be greatly facilitated. 

In order to avoid administrative inconvenience as also to 
ensure that the Prison Departments are able to derive full 
advantage from the various kind of training programmes that 
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may be organised from time to time, it will be necessary to 
provide an adequate training reserve in each grade of the 
prison cadre. This can be calculated by every state for itself. 

Jail training institutions deserve to be planned and built 
to modem and scientific specifications, with appropriate lec- 
ture halls, discussion rooms, libraries, laboratories, 
workshops and other facilities. The older institutions should 
be assisted srith financial grants from the Central Plan Funds 
to remodel and expand the existing buildings and to put up 
new ones. The newly-proposed institutions should be gven 
outright grants to lay out their campuses straight away, ac- 
cording to the requisite standards. It will also be necessary 
to go in for modem teaching tools and connected equipment 
in a big way. 

The best available talent in the field, both from the angle 
of character and of efficiency, with a flair for the communica- 
tion of ideas and imparting instruction, should be chosen for 
the instructional staff, which have the responsibility of 
moulding the careers of impressionable young officers. 
Apart from securing the veiy best departmental officers, ex- 
pert clinical psychologists, sociologists and criminologists as 
tvell as correctional social workers for individuals and group 
therapy, will have to be drawn into these institutions. 

The problem of staffing is closely linked with the ques- 
tion of adequate incentives. While experts from the Univer- 
sities and other academic institutions may normally come on 
a tenure basis, with some deputation allowance. Prison Of- 
ficers who are selected on the basis of their merit and ability 
should be ^n not only financial compensation, but a term 
in such an assignment should be considered a special 
qualification for permanent service. These officers could also 
be given opportunities for training and study tours abroad. 

The importance of the training of trainers cannot be 
over-emphasised. For this purpose, special courses on 
methods of instruction as well as on new developments in the 
field could be provided in the National Institute to which we 
shall refer hereafter. 

Modem methods of assessment or performance of the 
participants in the different types of courses will have to be 
devised. This need not always comprise a series of end-of- 
coursc examinations. A multi-pronged and continuous 
process of assessment would be much better. The assess- 
ment of performance in the refresher course can help to 
determine suitability for promotion or for special assign- 
ments like posting to a training institution. 

It will be necessary to have a small establishment to do 
some basic action-oriented evaluation and research in these 
institutions. 

The facilities for in-service training available in the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, the Delhi, Banoda and Madras 
schools of social work and the Departments of pqehology, 
sociology, criminology and social work in some universities 
and those provided by the Central Bureau of Correctional 
Services should be utilised by the States to the maximum 
possible extent. 

The Government of India should consider the estab- 
lishment of a National Institute of Correctional Administra- 
tion as early as possible. Top-notch experts in the field 
should be collected together in this centre, so that it may be 
possible to secure the best training opportunities and 
guidance channels for the senior officers of the Prison and 
Correctional Services in India. The training programmes and 


assessment procedures in this institution should be such as to 
enable the spotting out the best material to man the National 
Institute itself, apart from other important appointments in 
the field. It will, incidentally, serve as a general -clearing 
house of ideas and coordinating centres of action 
programmes, by bringng together senior personnel of other 
connected departments for a better understanding of the ob- 
jectives and procedures of modern correctional work. 

The National Institute of Correctional Administration 
should organise orientation training courses and seminars for 
judicial officers, in particular, to acquaint them with the latest 
concepts of criminology and penology relevant to their work. 

'liiere is ample scope for international cooperation and 
United Nations technical assistance in the field of correc- 
tional training. Full advantage could be taken of the training 
courses available in the United Nations Institutes in Tol^ 
and Rome and in simitar institutions of the Commonwealth 
countries. In due course, the proposed National Institute 
could extend its training and other facilities to the neighbour- 
ing countries under the Colombo Plan and other similar 
schemes of international cooperation. 

Service Conditions of Prison Personnel 

It is essential that a qualitative improvement should be 
brought about in the attitudes and functioning of the prison 
staff. A fatigued staff subject to domestic and other worries 
cannot be expected to undertake any correctional and refor- 
mative work in the prisons. This wll be possible only when 
properly recruited and trained personnel are available in ade- 
quate numbers and when they are reasonably happy and con- 
tented. 

The service conditions should be related to the work to 
be performed, provide the necessary safeguards against the 
risls and handicaps involved in the profession, and afford to 
the personnel job satisfaction and opportunities for growth 
within the organisation. 

There should be a well planned and properly regulated 
time table of work hours for every category of personnel. 

The pay scales and allowances of prison personnel 
should be determined with due regard to their own particular 
responsibilities, the expectations from them, the minimum 
necessary to attract the kind of persons required and the 
provisions that are made for the only other somwewhat 
analogous service, i.e., the Police. 

The strength of each category of staff should be deter- 
mined on an objective basis taking into account factors like 
reasonable hours of duty per day, the staff-prisoner ratio, the 
requirements of leave, sickness and training and promotion 
prospects. 

The tank structure and promotional prospects in any 
service should be such that new entrants may, ordinarily, be 
in a position to look forward to at least two grade promo- 
tions in a service span of about 30 years. Promotions at all 
levels should go by seniority, subject to the rejection of unfit, 
from among the suitably qualified persons. At the lower 
levels, the suitability or otherwise for promotion is best 
determined on the basis of tests held before or after suitable 
courses of training. In the higher strata, such suitability can 
be assessed on the basis of the qualifications and experience 
acquired before and after joining the service and the record 
of performance as assessed from year to year. 
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In order to make the conditions of service in the prison 
establishment really meaningful for the lowest tier of cus- 
todial staff consisting of warders, head warders and chief 
head warders, the custodial cadre should be restructured to a 
ratio of 30:5:1. The process of reconstructing could be 
spread over a period of five years. 

In states where the intermediate posts of Deputy Jailor 
or Jailor Grade II do not exist, a sufficient number of such 
posts should be created between Assistant Jailors and Jailors 
for dealing with specific responsibilities in the hierarchy. The 
promotional ratio for this middle tier could be 10:3:1. 

The ratio 5:3:1 is suggested for regulating the cadre 
strength of Superintendents, Grade II, Superintendents 
Grade I and Selection Grade Superintendents. 

Promotion to the posts of Assistant Jailors and the 
lowest grade of Superintendent should be based on 
tests/interviews by special selection boards, with the associa- 
tion of the Public Service Commission, as necessary. 

The following facilities should be extended to prison per- 
sonnel while they are on duty: 

(i) Rest rooms for the use of staff members who arc re- 
quired to wait in the institution in between their duty 
periods. 

(ii) Canteens. 

(iii) Bath rooms and lavatories. 

(iv) Lockers. 

(v) First-aid facilities. 

Torches and boots for night doty. 

Suitable rent-free quarters should be provided for the 
staff required to live on the premises in the vicinity of the in- 
stitution. Till such time as Government quarters are not 
available, staff members should be given adequate house-rent 
allowance. Messes should be provided for the staff accom- 
modated in barracks. All housing arrangements should in- 
clude facilities for games and recreation. 

Adequate prophylactic and medical facilities should be 
provided to the staff and their families in the prison institu- 
tions. 

The following facilities should be extended to the prison 
staff for the education of their children: 

(i) Transport at Government cost or, in the alternative, 
suitable transport allowance in cases where the prison institu- 
tion is located more than 5 kms away from the nearest 
school/eollegc. 

(ii) Hostel accommodation for children of transferred 
and other staff members. Where independent hostels cannot 
be set up, seats should be secured for the children of the staff 
in other hostels. 

The Government of India should institute suitable 
medals for award to prison personnel for the recognition of 
bravery/ meritorious service. 

Necessary facilities for defence should be extended to 
the staff members in the event of criminal prosecution/civil 
proceedings arising out of bonafide discharge of official duty. 
Legitimate protection should also be extended to personnel 
in matters related to the recovery of damages for bonafide 
delays, bonafide error of judgement etc. 

Suitable provisions should be made for the grant of ex- 
traordinary pensions in cases where members of the custodial 
staff die or are disabled in the discharge of their duties. 

A welfare fund, developed from monthly subscriptions 
from the staff, voluntary donations, interest accruing on in- 
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vestments, benefit performance by artists; theatrical parties 
cinemas etc. should be created for providing help and 
amenities to the prison staff and their families. The State 
Governments should make matching contributions to the 
Staff Welfare Funds. 

The benefits to be provided to the personnel and their 
families out of the Welfare Fund should include medical aid 
where more than ordinary medical help is required and is 
beyond the economic capacity of a staff member; aid for the 
hi^er or technical education of children; facilities to the 
family members of the staff for running cottage industries 
and handicrafts like sewing, spinning, cottage match 
manufacture, etc., and exgratia payment on the death of a 
member while in service. 

At the institutional level, monthly staff meetings should 
bn held, in which the members should be given opportunities 
to discuss their welfare problems. 

Classification of Prisoners and Diversification 
of Institutions 

Scientific classification should be introduced in our 
prisons for all convicts sentenced to imprisonment for one 
year or more. The Superintendent of the institution should 
serve as the Chairman of the classification Committee. Its 
members will include the Deputy Superintendent, the officers 
in charge of education. Vocational Training and Work 
Psogcammes, the. Medical Offieets aisd the Coneetioaal So- 
cial Worker. Experts like Psychiatrists, Psychologists, etc. 
should be associated with classification committee even if 
they are appointed only on a part-time basis. The prison of- 
ficer in charge of the Classification Unit should serve as the 
Secretary of the Committee. 

The Central Bureau of Correctional Services should 
work out in consultation with the Bureau of Police Research 
and Development and appropriate experts, a sound system of 
the compilation of relevant information about prisoners by 
the police, probation officers, courts, employers and local 
authorities, etc. for circulation to the States/Union Ter- 
ritories. 

The prison system should broadly classify and assign 
prisoners to different institutions. 

Prison institutions should be diversified to provide for 
separate facilities for children, young adults, non-habitual of- 
fenders, habitual professional and organised criminal of- 
fenders who are difficult discipline cases, women offenders, 
offenders suffering from mental disorders, old and infirm of- 
fenders, leprosy and T.B. cases and undertrial prisoners. 

Minimum security open institutions should be developed 
in the states which do not have such institutions at present in 
adequate numbers. 

Stales with large prison population may expand and 
upgrade some district prisons to central prisons so that all 
prisoners with sentences of over one year could be placed in 
central prisons, as far as possible. 

Treatment Services and Work Programmes in Prisons 

Apart from physical examination and treatment for 
common ailments, coupled with opportunities for specialist 
treatment in the civil hospitals, a prison medical department 
should constantly attempt to remedy defects that may have a 
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direct bearing on the prisoners’ behaviours. Altitudinal and 
behavioural transformation is a difficult process and requires 
the induction of psychologists and psychiatrists in the prison 
administration. Psychiatrists and Qinical Psychologists 
should be appointed on a whole time basis in all the Central 
Prisons and on a part-time basis in the larger District 
Prisons. 

Formal, social and moral education is indispensable in 
the process of treatment. Audio-visual methods and the 
mass media could also be mobilized for imparting formal 
education in prisons. There should be a daily routine of for- 
mal education in the programmes of the prisoners needing it. 
This part of treatment should neither be optional nor an ad- 
ditional activity at the end of the working day or in the eve- 
ning. It will be necessary to make adequate arrangements for 
textbooks, class rooms and trained teachers, for this purpose. 
Libraries, daily newspapers, magazines, outside lectures, 
debates, recreation, sports, observance of national events and 
festivals, and symbolic functions based on our historical and 
cultural traditions can contribute a great deal to widening the 
horizons of the prisoners. 

A suitable programme of vocational training should be 
drawn up for each prisoner and he should be assigned to 
production programme only after he has acquired the mini- 
mum basic skills required. Long-term prisoners should be 
given opportunities for learning multiple skills. This will help 
them in their rehabilitation and resettlement in society. 

The educational and vocational training programmes in 
jails should be developed on the standards and requirements 
laid down by the state education and technical education 
departments. The training received in jails may have to be 
continued in after-care institutions after release with a view 
to obtaining recognised diplomas or certificates. Besides, 
the standard recognised courses, condensed courses, which 
may get some degree of broad recognition from the con- 
cerned departments, can also be evolved for prisoners. 

There is a positive contribution to be made by the 
professionally qualified correctional social workers in the 
treatment of prisoners. The antisocial attitude of the of- 
fender has to be unravelled and opportunities provided to 
him to understand his own drawbacks and create in himself a 
desire to learn a new way of life. 

Group methods enable a larger coverage by the treat-> 
ment services and promote the active participation of dif- 
ferent levels of staff in group discussions and other 
programmes. The programme of scouting, which aims at 
achieving a wholesome growth of human personality and 
character, can be organised purposefully in prisons. 

All prison personnel, including the security staff, should 
be motivated to contribute consciously, even if in a limited 
way, to the treatment process, as there is no conflict of goals 
among the custodial and correctional personnel working in 
prisons. 

The question of providing adequate and useful employ- 
ment to all prisoners who can be employed should receive 
serious consideration in the reorganisation of the prison ad- 
ministration in India. 

The work programmes should be integrated with and 
serve as extensions of the treatment services provided in 
prisons, instead of being a means simply of utilising the 
labour of prisoners as exigencies permit or require. 

Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment of less than one 


year may be utilised partly in the maintenance services in 
prisons and partly on prison farms wherever they may be 
available. The Inspector General of Prisons should decide 
the number of such prisoners who should be retained in dif- 
ferent prisons. All other short-term prisoners sentenced upto 
one year may be transferred to Work Camps which should be 
organised in each State, as necessary, in coordination with 
the Public Works, Irrigation and Forest Departments. 

Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for periods of 
more than one year should be given rvork on the basis of 
their classification and treatment. This will have to be 
provided in three broad areas, i.e., industry, agriculture and 
maintenance services. 

It is high time that the outmoded conventions and prac- 
tices, on the basis of which prison industries and work 
programmes have developed, are replaced by modem 
management techniques. 

Most of the existing prison industries are outdated and 
should be modernised as speedily as possible. Each state 
should evaluate its prison industries with a view to improving 
the work methods and the range and quality of the goods 
manufactured with a view to providing adequate employment 
to prisoners and also modernising the training programmes 
in prisons. 

The reorganisation of prison industries and vocational 
training programmes should be integrated with the allied 
Plan schemes. Priority should be given to such industries and 
vocational training programmes as would equip a prisoner to 
get job after his release from prison. 

In the larger states, prison industries should be diver- 
sified on a regional basis. Each region should have a suffi- 
cient variety of prison industries, so that prisoners can derive 
advantage from diversified work programmes. The central 
and district prisons should be treated as basic units for 
programmes of diversified industries. 

Prison industries should be classified as principal and 
subsidiary industries. In central prisons, both principal and 
subsidiary industries can be organised properly. In district 
prisons, it may be possible to set up only subsidiary in- 
dustries. Handicrafts could be ancillary activities to principal 
and subsidiary industries. 

The following priorities are recommended for prison in- 
dustries: 

(1) articles required for the maintenance of prisoners; 

(2) articles required by the Prison Department, other 
State Government Departments, Central Government Minis- 
tries/ Departments such as Railways, Posts and Telegraphs 
etc., and autonomous bodies, municipal bodies, cooperative 
societies etc; 

(3) handicraft articles which have a local and/or outside 
market; and 

(4) articles for public sale. 

Prison industries should be planned in terms of adequate 
monetary provision, physical facilities, full utilisation of man- 
power, availability of raw materials, equipment and stores 
and an efficient management organisation for production 
programmes, sales and disposal. 

Prison industries should be planned at three levels, i.e., 
in government departments which arc expected to place or- 
ders with the prison department, in the office of the Inspec- 
tor General of Prisons, and in each Central and District Plan. 

Prison products should be standardised in terms of 
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spedficafions, patterns, designs and quality of products, 
type, quality and quantity of the taw materials required, 
equ^ment, tools, accessories and consumable stores re- 
quired, unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled manpower re- 
quired for each operation, and ranges to be paid to prisoners 
for the separate operations involved in each type of product 
or job. Catalogues of standardised prison products should 
be prepared for each prison industry to help in organising 
sales. 

The present work programmes in prison industries 
should be evaluated by esperts in v.-mk study methods with 
a view to putting them on a sound economic basis. 

A definite wage policy should be adopted for prison 
labour! A more Uberal system of wages based on market 
rates minus the computed cost of maintenance should 
provide a greater incentive for higjier and better production. 

A Depreciation Fund should be set up for prison in- 
dustries by ploughing back the profits from prison industries. 

The following facilities should be provided in work sheds 
and places where prisoners wort protection from heat, cold, 
rain, dust, smoke, fumes, gases and chemicals; damp-proof 
work areas; drinking water, spittoons, urinals and latrines; 
washing facilities; and first aid facilities. In addition, safety 
and fire-fighting equipment and accident and fire prevention 
measures should be provided in prison stores, work-sheds 
and areas where prisoners work. 

As agriculture is the mainstay of villagers and, as more 
than 80% of the inmates of our prisons hail from the rural 
areas, agriculture should be treated as an important industry 
offering good employment opportunities for prisoners of this 
category. 

A survey of all prison farms should be undertaken at the 
state level in respect of nature of soil, irrigability, crop 
producing ability. Cropping schemes should be prepared for 
each farm thereafter. The irrigation potential of prison 
farms should be fully utilised for increasing production. The 
requirements of labour for each farm should be assessed. It 
should be ensured that this labour is always available, so that 
the production in prison farms can be continuous. Adequate 
funds should be provided for modernizing prison agriculture, 
by integrating it, in some suitable way, with the Five Year 
Plan Schemes. The performance of each prison should be 
annually evaluated. Every state should have a few prisons 
where emphasis should be laid on agriculture. Some of the 
prisons can be semi-open or open prisons. 

Dairies should be developed on prison farms where they 
can be run on a profitable basis. Prison farms and prison 
dairies should be utilised for imparting training to prisoners 
in improved methods of agriculture and dairying. Agro-' 
industries could also be developed in prisons, wherever the 
facilities required arc available. 

It should be ensured that prisoners are not employed on 
maintenance services at the cost of their treatment. 


Many women offenders have to pass their time idly in 
prisons. Separate institutions for women offenders will 
enable special attention to be paid to their employment in 
crafts such as tailoring, hosiery, bidi-maldng, manufacture of 
stationery articles, etc. 

The daily routine for young adult offenders should in- 
elude two hours of academic education, one hour of voca- 
tional training and five hours of works in production units. 
This work experience should be combined with on-the-job or 
apprenticeship training. Employment in crafts, trades and 
industries should be aimed at helping them to get employ- 
ment after their release from prison. 

Review of Sentences, Premature Release and After-care 

The generaLpolicy and the procedure for the review of 
sentences should be simplified and made uniform in all the 
States/Union Territories of the country. The Model Prison 
Manual contains provisions for review of sentences which 
may be followed. The general policy may be reviewed in the 
light of experience every five years. 

We agree with the provisions of the Model Prison 
Manual as regards the categories of prisoners who should be 
considered eligible for review, except that, we feel that the 
aggregate substantive sentence for eli^ility for review may 
be 3 years or more in the cases of well-conducted, non- 
habitual adult offenders also and their cases may be reviewed 
after they have undergone half of their substantive sentences, 
inclusive of remission. 

Every State/Union Territory should constitute one or 
mote Review or Advisory Boards depending upon its size. 
This review should be made on the basis of a Review File to 
be maintained for each eli^ble prisoner. 

The Board should examine the Review Files and may 
recommend deserving prisoners for premature release or or- 
der that the case should be reconsidered after a specified 
period or recommend alternate measures of treatment in 
respect of individual prisoners. 

Welfare officers should be appointed in all jails at the 
rate of one for 200 prisoners. It should be a part of-the duty 
of these officers, in coordination with after-care Sgcncics in 
the field, to organise pre-release programmes for prisoners 
who are due for release in the next six months and getting 
them ready for release in all respects. These programmes 
could include broad-based efforts of systematic counselling 
and occasional lectures or intendews by suitable persons 
from the After-care Services and voluntary agencies like the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid societies. Official and non-official 
efforts should be planned purposefully for organizing pre- 
release programmes. It will be necessary to set up in every 
major correctional institution a case-review committee to 
consider periodically as to what type of help will be needed 
by particular prisoners on their release. 

After-care assistance should not end with some moral 
advdee on how to behave after release. Well-planned after- 
care services may prtjvide any of the following options to the 
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prisoner and his family. 

(a) Timely financial assistance. The scheme should be 
flexible not only as regards the procedure for securing finan- 
cial assistance but also as to its range so that it may meet the 
needs of a variety of prisoners. 

(b) Job placement by issuing of certificates about the 
proficiency acquired by prisoners in particular crafts or voca- 
tions during their stay in prison and also about their charac- 
ter and conduct. It will be helpful if the proficiency certifi- 
cates could be issued by the Technical Education Directorate 
or the Directorate of Training and Employment so that it 
may be free of any stigma and there may be no doubt as to 
the standard achieved by the holder. 

(e) Placement in a job or economic rehabilitation in ad- 
vance. The job placement can be done in collaboration with 
the local employment authorities, who should be associated 
with the case review committees. The prison welfare and 
after-care officers should keep in regular contact with such 
agencies in order to create a social awareness about the 
needs of released prisoners. The Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Government of India have issued meaningful guidelines to 
the States regarding the eligibility of cx<onvicts for appoint- 
ment under Government. It is essential for the success of 
this scheme that a periodical appraisal of its implementation 
should be made by the Inspector General of Prisons. 

There is need for an officially sponsored autonomous 
after-care agency in eveiy district and at the state level. 
Residential facilities in an after-care hostel or home may be 
required for a good number of released prisoners. Separate 
units of this kind will be needed for boys, men, girls, and 
women. It may be useful to have small workshops attached 
to such institutions to keep those inmates occupied who may 
not find jobs immediately. 

The follow-up of every case discharged from prisons for 
a specified period should be laid down in the Prison Manuals. 
The institutional records relating to prisoners should be 
maintained for a specified period. The probation service 
operating in the open community should provide the neces- 
sary liaison with the prison authorities. 

Along with the State level After-care Association, there 
will be need for a federating agency at the nation level to 
facilitate the exchange of information, views and experience 
and to give financial assistance. 

The bulk of the financial resources required will have to 
come from funds placed at the disposal of the prison depart- 
ments at the State level, directly or .through departments 
responsible for education and employment, as after-care is a 
legitimate responsibility of the State. As an essential welfare 
service, new schemes in this direction could be sponsored and 
financed under the Five Year Plans. However, the 
officially-sponsored District and State level after-care 
agencies should also raise funds through non-governmental 
source. 'I le ex-prisoners lodged in hostel or homes, while 
earning, can be expected to pay a part of their income to the 
agency. The Central Social Welfare Board and the National 


After-Care Federation should also make available some ad 
hoc grants to non-official after-care agencies for specific pur- 
poses. 

Prison Architecture and Buildings 

It is understood that the Ministry of Home Affairs are 
contemplating the appointment of an ad hoc Committee con- 
sisting of architects, engineers, etc. to examine the building 
needs of the prisons, lay down minimum standards in prison 
construction and prepare type designs, plans and estimates 
for prisons of different categories. Such a working group may 
be appointed as early as possible. It is desirable that one or 
two Inspectors General of prisons of the states and correc- 
tional experts may also be included in the working group. 
The group may examine the plans for new prison buildings 
that may have been prepared in the state since Independ- 
ence. 

The siting, design and construction of prison buildings 
should be changed to suit the requirements of the modern 
penal philosophy of correctional treatment. 

While planning a new unit of prison buildings, the prison 
administration should give close attention to the following 
points before conveying the needs to the architect and the 
engineer in concrete terms: 

(i) The functions which the proposed unit will serve, i.e., 
whether it will be a sub-jail, district jail, central prison, spe- 
cial institution for a specified category of prisoners, etc. 

(ii) The number of the prisoners and staff to be accom- 
modated in the unit. 

(iii) The security risk categorisation of the prisoners in 
question, i.e., whether maximum, medium or minimum 
security to prisoners. 

(iv) The classification of the various categories of 
prisoners to be housed in the unit. 

(v) Type of work and training programmes proposed to 
be organized in the unit. 

The building design should combine the security needs 
with functional utility and provide an atmosphere which may 
promote work efficiency as well as harmonious relations be- 
tween the staff and the prisoners and among the prisoners 
themselves. 

We are in broad agreement with the minimum standards 
fot prison accommodation and buildings laid down in the 
.Model Prison Mannual. Central prisons should be located 
on the outskirts of cities. Prisons for remand and undertrial 
prisoners should, as far as possible, be located near the trying 
criminal courts. The population of a Central prison should 
not normally exceed 750 and of a District Prison 400. No 
dormitory in any of these prisons should have more than 60 
inmates. Sleeping barracks should have per head of inmates 
SO sq ft of ground space, 12 sq ft of lateral ventilation and 
500 cubic ft of air space . liiese may very according to 
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climatic conditions. The overall area of accommodation 
per individual within the prison walls may be raised from 75 
sq yards to 80 sq metres. 

There should be adequate space outside the perimeter 
wall of the prison on all sides, preferably astride an outer 
security road, to a distance of about 45 to 70 metres from 
the wall, in order to ensure effective security by preventing 
unplanned , unhealthy and annoying encroaehments coming 
up too close to the jail wall and also to make available suffi- 
cient open land for fresh air, exercise and agricultural 
programmes. 

The administrative buildings should in future have, be- 
sides the office rooms, a conference room and an administra- 
tive staff room, a control room with telephone, wireless and 
electronic alarm systems, connecting all units on the premises 
and also the offices of the Inspector General of Prisons, the 
District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police outside. 
An improved interview room with minimum facilities should 
be provided in the administrative block. Suitable buildings 
should be provided for the reception and classification units 
and for the individualised treatment of the inmates through 
diversified educational and work programmes. The hospital 
should have attached rooms for psychiatrists and other 
specialists, besides a properly equipped clinical laboratory. 
No single prison kitchen should normally be required to cook 
and cater for more than 300 persons. Flush latrines should be 
available in each sector and cell and each barrack should also 
have flush latrines for night use. There should be adequate 
provision for water supply and electric lighting. Fire fighting 
and emergency requirements and devices should be built into 
the plan of the buildings. The future programme for prison 
buildings should have the following order of priorities: 

(i) Repairs, renovation, and provision of modcrii 
amenities for sanitation, water supply and electricity in all 
existing prison institutions. 

(ii) Provision of adequate staff quarters in all prison in- 
stitutions. 

(iii) Construction of new units of suitable sizes close to 
trial courts for remand prisoners and undertrials beginning 
from places where there is heavy and continued pressure on 
existing prisons on this account. 

(iv) Construction of special institutions for young adult 
offenders, women, etc. as recommended in this report. 

(v) Construction of new buildings for prisoners accom- 
modated in old improvised structure not intended originally 
for the purpose of housing prisoners. 

The major thrust in the prison administration should be 
on the provision of more and more medium and minimum 
security and open institutions, including work centres and 
camps. 

Order of Priorities for Prison Development Schemes 

The question of priorities in prison development 


schemes may be considered on the basis of blocks of recom- 
mendations with priorities within each block. The recommen- 
dations in each block should be considergl for implementa- 
tion simultaneously. 

The highest priority should be given to the adoption of a 
national policy on prisons with the inclusion of certain 
aspects of the prison administration in the Fifth Five Year 
Plan. The amendment of the constitution to include the sub- 
ject of prisons and allied institutions in the Concurrent List 
the enactment of suitable legislation by the Centre as well as 
the states, the establishment of a National Institute of Cor- 
rectional Administration, the reorganisation of the prison 
departments in the states/union territories as recommended 
earlier, and the revision of the State Prison Manuals. 

A one time review should be carried out in 1974 with a 
view to the release of a substantial number of undertrials of 
specified categories and also a proportion of convicts. This 
should be accompanied by a State-wide survey and the 
preparation of plans for the construction of custodial institu- 
tions for housing undertrials close to the courts. A suitable 
machinery should be created thereafter for introducing a 
scientific classification of prisoners and the modernisation 
and development of treatment services and work 
programmes as recommended earlier. 

Work Centres and Camps may be set up in a planned 
manner. Probation services should be developed to the ex- 
tent required on a priority basis. At the same time, the inter- 
nal administration in the existing prison institutions may be 
improved as recommended earlier. 

The recommendations with regard to recruitment and 
training contained earlier should be implemented wth high 
priority. The most important of these relate to the estab- 
lishment/ improvement of jail training institutions and the 
organisation of basic, refresher, promotion and specialist 
courses therein. At the same time, the conditions of service 
of the prison staff should be reviewed and the construction of 
adequate residential accommodation for the staff close to 
prison institutions should be undertaken within a fixed time- 
frame of say not more than 5 years. Yet another aspect of 
the development of prison services will be the introduction of 
specialists like psychologists, psychiatrists, trained correc- 
tional workers, etc. 

Recommendations relating to remission, parole, prema- 
ture release and pre-relc se and after-care programmes may 
be implemented as a separate block. 

The other components of the building programme of the 
prisons indicated earlier should also be taken up systemati- 
cally so that the existing prison institutions are repaired, 
renovated and improved according to requirements and new 
institutions are built for special categories of inmates like 
young adults, women and the mentally ill offenders as early 
as possible. At the same time more open prisons should be 
set up in states where their number, at present, is inadequate. 
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EXPERT COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AID, 1972. 
Report on Processual Justice to the People. Delhi, 
Controller of Publications, 1974, 275p. 


Chairman : Justice V.R, Krishna Iyer 
Members: Dr. L.M. Singhvi, Shri Jai Sukh Lai Hathi; 

Shri M. K. Ramamurthi, Shri D.P. Singh; Shri Harish 
Chandra; Mrs. Lakshmi Raghuramaiya; Dr, N.R. 
Madhava Menon; Shri Gopi Nath Dixit; Shri Kanwar Lai 
Sharma. 

Member-Secretaiy : Shri P.B. Venkatasubramanian. 
APPOINTMENT 

The problem of making legal aid and advice available to 
the community has been under consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India which has come to the conclusion that it is 
desirable to appoint an expert committee to go into the mat- 
ter. The Expert Committee on Legal Aid was Constituted by 
the Government of India, Ministry of Law and Justice 
(Department of Legal Affairs) Vide its Order No. F. 
6(10)/72-J dated October 27, 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

i. to consider the question of making available to the 
weaker sections of the community and persons of limited 
means in general, and citizens belonging to the socially and 
educationally bacloivard classes in particular, facilities for. 

a. legal advice so as to bring among them an awareness 
of their constitutional and legal rights and just obligations 
and for the avoidance of vaxatious and unnecessary litigation, 
and 

b. legal aid in proceedings before civil, criminal and 
revenue courts so as to make justice more easily available to 
all sections of the community; 

ii. to formulate having regard to the resources available a 
scheme for legal advice and aid for the purposes of aforesaid; 
and 

iii. to recommend the time and manner in which the 
scheme maybe implemented. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; The constitutional position; Towards 
People’s law and a People’s Law Service; the Vistarama of a 
Wilder Jurisdicare for India; The Scope for Legal Aid; Legal 
advice-Non-Litigation Aid and Prevention of Litigation; 
Legal Aid in Civil Proceedings; Legal Aid for the Working 
Qass; Legal Aid in the Supreme Court; Legal Aid to Special 
Groups and Special Areas; Panchayati Justice and Legal Aid; 
Miscellaneous Forms of Legal Aid; Legal Aid and Law 
Schools; Research, Law Reform and Evaluation; Com- 
munication and Training; Legal Aid and Legal Profession; 
The Role of Voluntary Agencies; Means test in Legal Aid; 


The Organisation of Legal Aid; The Administrative set-up; 
Financial Aspects; A phased Programme; Conclusions; 
Epilogue; Appendices from A to C; Summary of Recommen- 
dations. 

RECOMMENDA’nONS 

TOE CONSTITUnONAL POSITION 

Competence of Parliament to make a law on the subject 

Entry 3 of List II (Administration of Justice) connotes 
only the apparatus and machinery for the enforcement of 
legal rights and liabilities. Even the entire legal process is 
not totally covered by the Entry. The Entry mainly deals 
with enforcement, covers only one stage of legal aid, namely 
appointment of counsel in conventional civil and criminal 
proceedings in the orthodox courts. 

However widely one may interpret Entry 3 of list II(see 
State of Bombay v Narothamdas Jethabhai, A.I.R 1951 S.C. 
69, 70). It cannot cover pre-Iitigative and preventive legal 
aid, including advice on legal issues, drawing up of docu- 
ments etc. 

’Legal Aid’ is an integral part of the legal system — not a 
matter of charity or confined to the four walls of the court- 
building. Several entries in the LegisIatK-e lists touch legal 
aid. 

(List I Entries 77, 78, and 97; List II — Entry 3; and 

list III Entries 2 and 13,20,23,24 and 26.) 

’Legal Aid’ can be related to the entire legal system and 
this would bring it in the concurrent list, or at least make it 
transcend the State list. Obligations are cast on the legal 

profession — relatable to list III, Entry 26 and list I 

Entries 77 and 78. 

Central Government can also make grants for the pur- 
pose of legal aid under Art 282. 

Parliament can, therefore, make appropriate provision 
for a comprehensive scheme of legal aid. 

A comprehensive scheme of legal aid must involve the 
States financially and administratively. 

Towards a people’s law and a people’s Law Services 

The Underlying Concepts 

The proposed statute: what it should provide for 

State funding and statutory incorporation should be the 
backbone of the project. The state should provide for the 
creation of a national legal aid body to stimulate, ^ide and 
perpetuate organised free legal services. It should be 

statutorily insulated from official or party pressure 

should not have a government scheme only. 
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To create netwoite of legal aid groups, centred in court- 
-houses, bar associations, law schools, community organisa- 
tions, a variety of rural private and public agencies, organs of 
local government and ad hoc panels of private lawyers, is a 
major recommendation of our report. 

A second aspect is the need to reform and revise our 
laws and procedures courts and prisons, the Bar and the 
Bench, police and public servants to make them more 
responsive to all citizens. It is the need to modify our cur- 
ricular of legal education. It is the need to create means of 
dispute settlement which are rapid, inexpensive, honestly per- 
formed and which utilise concepts and a vocabulary which is 
native. Modification of the Cr. P.C and the CP.C, in the 
light of drafts already submitted to Parliament, may be early 
legislative priorities. 

The regulations to be formulated by the State and 
Central legal aid bodies will not constitute a uniform format 
for the entire country, but rather a broad range of options 
covering the forms of local organisation and control, the 
services and financial and other incentives that may be 
provided to advocates and legal aid personnel. ' 

The governing bodies of the local legal aid cells should 
include representatives of the potential recipients of service, 
representatives of those who provide the legal aid, as well as 
of relevant mass organisations 

Constitution of the National Authority 

The need for autonomy for legal aid bodies may be best 
met by the statutory creation of a National Legal Services 
Authority — insulated from rigid official controls. Institu- 
tional accountability to Parliament and the public would, 
however, be necessary. 

Constitution of the National Body: Honorary 
President — Chief Justice of India: judges to be on the 
governing boards; a separate executive chairman as Director 
General of legal services who may preferably be an eminent 
person in the field of advocacy with social service and ad- 
ministrative experience; Chairman of Bar Council of India to 
be ex-officio member, one or more representatives from 
State Legal Aid Boards; Finance secretary and Secretary of 
administrative Ministry concerned with legal aid, as ex-officio 
members and some MPs; President of All-India Law 
Teachers’ Association as ex-offico member; Representative 
of an all-India body engaged in social work; A woman Social 
Welfare Worker; Two student office-bearers from Law 
schools; Representative from institutions engaged in research 
work; Representatives of Scheduled Castes & Scheduled 
Tribes; Representative of Labour; there should be a full-time 
secretary — a Law roan with a social scientist's background. 

The National Authority would be responsible to Parlia- 
ment and the public throu^ periodic independent audits and 
annual reports to the Houses, public availability of records 
and through other measures. 

A public sector in legal profession is a benignant por- 
tent and is part of the legal aid movement 

Government and the public and private sectors must be 
wiUing to set a ceiling on the fees they pay to advocates 
drawn from the private Bar, Law schools and Law Students. 

It is vital that we introduce clinical legal education in our 

law schools wth an accent in socio-economic poverty. Such 
direct student participation in handling the legal problems of 


the indigent clients is potentially one of mutual benefit to the 
student, to the legal aid scheme, and to the whole system. 

The recommendation is to include student legal aid 
work, including representation in court. 

This will be done under supervision by practicing lawyers 
as well as law teachers. 

Legal Aid’s Clients 

High Court Bench in Andaman & Nicobar , 

In the Andaman and Nicobar group of islands, sub- 
sidised travel for legal aid lawyers, and High Court Benches 
sitting with realistic frequency, is worth considering. 

Legal guidance will help poor villagers who cannot go to 
towns and big legal opinion at high cost. 

Agricultural workers are, by and large, unorganised and, 
therefore, eqrloitable in the absence of moral boost in legal 
advice and aid. Progressive legislation has proved illusory as 
they have remained ineffective in execution. 

Procedure on Labour matters to be changed 

The conciliation procedures, the labour courts, and the 
industrial tribunals require overhaul and renovation as 
recommended by the National Commission on Labour. 
Legal assistance at State expense for workers and dependents 
in proceedings under other labour welfare statutes is a 
’must’. 

Substantive and procedural legal aid to women in civil 
and criminal matters is a ’must’ even regardless of the means 
oLthe affected persons. 

We need a cadre of properly oriented and trained police 
and judicial personnel for the proper treatment of young of- 
fenders. 

Treatment of Young offenders 

Another suppressed social group in need of legal aid is 
the Harijans, Minorities. 

Reform of the Administration of Justice 

Financial inputs 

The experience in ’crvil’ legal aid suggests that most of 
the ’povert/ litigation pays itself. In the matter of Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes the State has always been willing to spend 

on full legal aid coverage. A suitors’ fund must be tried in 

due course. The public sector in the profession and voluntary 
organisations will receive public contributions. Labour may 
be eligrhle for free legal aid financed by the industry itself. 
When the student legal aid clinics become numerous a 
proportionate lessening of the legal aid cost will be the con- 
sequence. 

Free Counsel for warrant cases as well 

As for the criminal process, even now free counsel in ses- 
sions cases is provided in some parts of the country, and its 
erctension to warrant cases will not add oneroirsly to the out- 
lay. 
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Redaction of coart-fce and institution of a Suitor’s fund 

Something must be done to arrest the escalating vice of 
burdensome scales of court-fee. There is strong case for 
reducing court fees and instituting a suitor’s fund to meet 
the cost directed to be paid by a party because he is loser but 
in the circumstances cannot bear the burden. 

Social Sympathies of judges and police 

Selection of candidates for judicial and police posts 
should focus on their social sympathies. 

Simplification of sentence procedure 

Provisions similar to section 101 of the Motor Vehicles 
Act may usefully be introduced in other local laws also. 

Mobile Courts for Minor offences 

Mobile courts for trying minor offences on-the-spot will 
be a boon to the poor and to all citizens. 

Summary trials 

Provisions regarding summary trials will help dispose of 
petty cases quickly and with less expenses. 

CP.C to adopt cottciliation procedures. 

Our CP.C should encourage conciliation processes and 
settlements of disputes without detailed litigative stages. 

Small cases courts 

Legal formalities must be cut down to the minimum. 

Pleadings may be informal the judge must be the activist at 

the trial and not counsel, three stage examination being avail- 
able and detailed judgement a superfluity. 

It is very necessary to devise a statutory method by which 
the police will look into small complaints without a detailed 
process of investigation. 

Nyaya Panchayals 

The Nyaya Panchayats must be entrusted with wider 
powers as part of the programme of local and low cost jus- 
tice. 

SCOPE OF LEGAL AID 
Legal aid arrd adtice 

The concept of legal aid is sufficiently wide to include advice. 
State will have to exempt the assisted peisons from all expen- 
diture on process fees, witnesses etc. 

If a pcison and the particular proceedings otherwise 
qualify for aid, it should not make any difference whether 
this is to be calculated as civil or criminal proceeding or a 
proceeding before any authority or tribunal.....This would in- 
clude proceedings before the High Courts in the exercise of 
their constitutional writ jurisdiction. 
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Tests for grant of legal aid 

Three tests for grants of legal aid 

1. Means Test’ Indigence 

2. Prima facie case 

3. A social purpose should be served by filing the suit or 
defending it. 

Exceptions 

Legal aid is not to be tendered to artificial persons ex- 
cept in cases of trade unions and co-operative societies. 

Legal Advice Non-litigativc Aid and Prevention of 

Litigation. 

Wc would place the furnishing of competent legal advice 
in the forefront of any scheme of legal aid. 

The giving of legal advice would be the function of the 
Taluka Legal Aid Committee or its equivalent. 

Requests for advice should be made to the secretary of 
the committee who must be available at times which do not 
interfere with a typical applicant’s working day. He may give 
advice himself or refer the applicant to an advocate specialis- 
ing in the particular problem area. 

In giving legal advice, senior law students may be useful 
in ascertaining facts and interviewing clients. Similarly, the 
services of retired judicial officers will be most helpful. 

The decision as to whether legal advice will be rendered 
completely free or for a specified fee may be made based on 
a statement by the applicant of the particulars of his income. 
The genera! means criteria will apply. 

Fee to be charged from all who seek legal advice except 
those who art absolutely destitute may range from 2Sp to 
Rs 5 in the mofussil and Rs 10 in bigger cities for each con- 
sultation. Those who have the means can consult provided 
they pay full fees, like some Govt, hospitals. 

Properly drawn up document and advice in drafting are 
an essential constituent of any scheme of preventive legal aid. 

Settlements 

The legal aid machinery should be encouraged to 
promote conciliation and settlement, rather than litigation. 

Legal Aid in Civil Proceedings 

Extension of jurisdiction of Panchayat Courts 

It may be necessary to provide alternative forums for the 
disposal of claims of relatively smaller value when it is not 
necessary to investigate questions of title. For this class of 
cases wc would favour an extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Panchayat Courts. 

Establishment of special forums like Motor Vehicles 
Oaims Tribunals should not be optional. It should be 
obligatory on the part of State Govts to establish them and 
ad valorem court fees should not be charged in such cases. 

Amendment of orders XXXIII &XLrV of CP.C 

Order XXXni & order XLIV of CP.C should be 
amended so as to enable a court to assign a pleader at the 
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eroense of the State for a person suing as an indigent person. 
Equally so for an indigent person who is a defendant 

Recommendation that legal aid should not normally be 
ghrn for the institution of any prtxeedings for dhorce or 
Judicial separation or for the custody of children, unless an 
attempt has been made by the Legal Aid Committee to ef- 
fect, if possible, reconciliation between the parties, and the 
aforesaid person agrees to a reasonable settlement. 

Reference to arbitration when both parties ate indent 

If in a case before a court both parties hate obtained 
legal aid, court should not hear it but refer it to arbitration 
unless the issues invoh-ed are too complicated. Either the 
court or the parties may choose the arbitrator. If party insists 
on being hemd before the Court and refuses arbitration, the 
legal aid may be revoked. The law should accordingly be 
modified. 

Writ proceedings 

We feel that the rules with regard to the grant of aid for 
the institution of a suit should also apply to the institution of 
proceedings under Art 226 of the Constitution. If the State 
Legal Aid Board is satisfied that the circumstances of the 
case ate such as would warrant the moving of the Supreme 
Court under Art 32 in preference to moving the High Court 
under Art 226, it may for special reasons grant a certificate to 
that effect. 

Fee certificate is to be dispensed with. Cost awarded in 
favour of the Legal Aid Committee may also be made 
recoverable as arrears of land revenue. 

After a legally aided person has been successful the assis- 
tance should be continued at the stage of execution. 

Amendment of Ptorincial Insolvency Act 

Amendment to Provinda] Insohency Act to provide that 
non-payment of decree amount by Judgement debtor would 
be regarded as an act of insohency, as recommended in the 
Third Report of the Law Commission, should be imple- 
mented. 

Amendment of order XLTV CP.C. re: pauper appeals 

Printing of the Judgement which is essential in some 
States, may be dispensed with in appeals filed on the basis of 
a certificate granted by the Legal Aid Committee. 

Vakalatnama to members of Legal Aid Committee 

The law may be amended to permit parties to execute 
Vakalatnamas in favour of the Legal Aid Committee, which 
would thereupon take over the function of assisting and 
pleading for the assisted person in the court. 

Legal Aid in criminal proceedii^ 

Liberalisation of Ban policy 

An indigent accused in a criminal proceeding stands the 
risk of denial of fair treatment and a fair trial when he dcjcs 


not have equal access to the legal services available to the 
opposite side and to more affluent accusccL 

In determining the eUgJbility for legal aid in criminal 
cases, a means criteria should be applied, except in cases 
where the accused facts the death penalty or imprisonment 
for life upon conviction. 

An applicant should not be required to demonstrate a 
prima fade case for his innocence or show the reasonable- 
ness of taking up his case. 

Legal aid should be denied to habitual offenders and 
generally to those invtih-ed in election, defamation and adul- 
tery cases in which an essentially ’private ’ claim is imxJlvTd. 

Pragmatic and fmandal conaderations may indicate to 
indhidual legal aid committee additional matters which may 
generally be excluded from legal aid eli^ility. 

Leg^ aid to complainants in maintenance cases and in 
genuine private criminal complaint cases should be available. 

Those accused in preventive security cases under the 
Criminal Procedure Code and appellants already convicted 
in cases eligible for legal aid, should be given assistance, 
along with more conventional accused. 

Institutional arrangements for regular legal aid and ad- 
vice to inmates of Jails and other institutions should be avail- 
able. 

Enlargement of category of bailable offences in Cr. P.C 
and insistence on expeditious completion of pre-trial proce- 
dures. Release on a person’s undertaking to extern himself 
from the area maybe tried. 

Commissioners of Police not to remand to police custody 

The existing practice of Commissioners of Police in 
presidency towns exerdsing magisterial powers in respect of 
remanding persons to police cirstody must be abolished. 

Access to a lawyer daring inrestigalion stage also 

The right of a person to have access to a lawyer at any 
stage of a police investigation should be le^lathmly 
provided. 

Police officers recording statements of accused under 
section 161 Cr. P.C must compulsorily give a copy of the 
same immediately to them. The likelihood of a person being 
released on his recognizance should be increased. 

Pleading guilly at time of assignment itself 

To shorten inordinate delays, Cr. P.C may contain provi- 
sions enabling the accused to plead guilty even at the time of 
assignments without having to wait for proper charge after 
notice report. 

Legal aid in pretrial phase should also provide for some 
rational and expeditious procedures to get grievances against 
enforcement agencies, induding the police redressed. 

Post4rial Acquittance 

Some psychiatric and rehabilitation programmes will 
have to be built into the legal ai^ sdieme itself whereby such 
persons when they come out of the criminal judidal process 
are given proper counselling, correctional treatment and 
vocational guidance. 
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Legal aid should include free expert evidence, free copies 
of cvidcntiaiy documents, free laboratory and scientific 
facilities, exemption of court and witness fees and the like. In 
all these matters, the I-egal Aid Committees must balance 
the interests of justice and the circumstances of the defen- 
dant. 

Civil adjudication for damages after criminal trial 

It is worth examining whether, at the end of a criminal 
trial, the case be made over for civil adjudication for damages 
without a novo trial, by suitably amending the civil and 
criminal procedures. 

Legal aid cannot rely entirely on an assigned counsel sys- 
tem utilising private lawyers, appointed on an rid hoc basis. 
Salaried legal services lawyers at taluka or block levels might 
become necessary. 

The use of ’duty solicitors' as recommended in the 
Gujarat legal aid report, will assure legal assistance to an ac- 
cused immediately after arrest. 

Appropriate provision would also have to be made for an 
accused person to be represented at the stage of his trial by a 
competent counsel. 

A specific provision should also be inserted in the 
Cr.P.C, by which the State Government can extend the 
scheme of legal aid to any other category of proceedings 
apart from those mentioned above. 

Legal Aid for the working Ciass 

Legal aid for all workers so certified 

It is necessary to have a special panel of lawyers 
specialised in labour law if the legal service offered is to be 
qualitatively excellent. 

The proposed legislation should contain a blanket provi- 
sion that any worker, certified as such by any recognised 
Union or Labour Officer (or his dependent/heir) must be 
statutorily entitled to free legal aid and advice. 

Legal aid must also be given to workers irrespective of 
their wages. 

Research and report for redress 

The state committee of the Judicare Corporation of In- 
dia must be forwarded to the State and Central Governments 
in the 

Labour Department or Ministry for suitable action, and 
must be forwarded as a part of the annual report to be 
presented to Parliament and/ or the State Legislature. 

Group legal insurance for workers 

The Employees Provident Fund Law should be amended 
to provide for a collective or group legal insurance for or- 
ganised working classes to assert their right. 

Recommendation that without references to means and 
merits tests, wherever there is injury sustained by an agricul- 
tural labourer in the course and within the scope of his 
employment, the legal aid centre must take up the cause and 
strive to secure for his compensation, by negotiation and by 
legal action. 


Litigation Fund for workers 

A litigation fund in each industry/cstablishmcnt of over 
100 workers may be constituted for workers of the union to 
conduct their litigation. 

Pecuniary ceilings should be placed on industrial litiga- 
tion expenses. 

Govts to discourage public sector industries from litigation 
against workers 

Appropriate government must make public sector in- 
dustries models by not filing appeals against arbitral awards, 
unless it has wider impact on a question of law or policy, by 
ensuring that only lawyers who have a correct social perspec- 
tive and who are engaged in legal aid work are legal advisers 
to such industries. 

Industrial worker and Union Legal aid 

Legal aid should not be confined to proceedings before 
tribunals and labour courts but should also be available in 
the High Courts and the Supreme Court as well as in Civil 
Courts and Company Courts where workers are involved in 
litigation with employers. 

A worker should be presumed not to have sufficient 
resources to bear the expense of litigation except where his 
basic wage or salary is more than Rs 500 per mensem. 

In the case of a union, its financial condition must be 
taken into consideration in ascertaining whether it is eligible 
for legal aid. The Commissioner of Labour or Registrar of 
Trade Unions may be able to cetlily whether in the type of 
disputes where aid is sought and at the level of the fi^t in 
which aid is to be given, the union deserves help or not. A 
liberal view should be taken generally. 

In considering the reasonableness of the case of a union 
or workman applying for legal aid, the Legal Aid Committee 
should consider whether the applicant has been guilty of any 
unfair practice in the case under consideration. 

If a' complaint of unfair labour practices is against 
management, the Legal Aid Committee should take up the 
case as a matter of public policy rather than placing respon- 
sibility for bringing such n action on a worker on union. 

Where an award at the trial level has been in favour of 
the union orworkeis,legal assistaned should be given- to them 
if management makes an appeal. 

However, the normal merits test would apply if the 
award trial is against the union or workeis and they wish to 
appeal. 

LEGAL AID IN SUPREME COURT 
Amendments to Supreme Court Rules 

The Supreme Court Rules do not contemplate any direc- 
tion being given by the Court for the preparation of the 
records of the case at State expense. Provisions to that effect 
must be made. 

Legal aid should be extended liberally in the Supreme 
Court, covering lawyer’s service, exemption from prinling 
costs and security for costs as well as the order that the loser 
pay all the costs. 
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For legal aid in the Supreme Court, any applicant earn- 
ing less than Rs^OOO per annum null be eligible for complete 
aid. Persons earning between Rs.S001 and Rs.10,000, may be 
required to make a contribution to the extent of half. 

In regard to merit test, legal aid should not be withheld if 
the case has broad social importance and will not otherwise 
reach the Supreme Court. 

There is no need for a merit test to be applied in regard 
to the appeals to the Supreme Court which are filed only 
after a judicial scrutiny followed by a leave certificate. 

Justice to the (institution constrains us to treat the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes as a particularly 
handicapped class meriting sensitive help through specialised 
legal processes. 

Annual income of litigants may be the basis. Legal Aid 
briefs should be exempted from the need for Advocates on 
record. In the practice of the Supreme Court, legally aided 
briefs must receive special treatment and even if the party 
loses he should not me muleted with costs throughout. 

When an appeal involving a difficult question of law is 
decided by an appellate court, the amount of costs occa- 
sioned thereby should be paid by the State. 

Legal Aid to Special Groups: Special Areas 

Legal Service Programme for Scheduled Castes 
& Scheduled Tribes 

Advisory Committee 

Legal Welfare Officers in the Harjjan Welfare Department 

An Advisory Committee should be set up to counsel the 
National Legal Services Authority in (he matter of legal aid 
services to the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. For tribal areas 
and Harijan habitations. Legal Welfare Officers attached to 
the Harijan Welfare Department at district levels may be ap- 
pointed. Activists with the proper orientation must be ap- 
pointed to key posts in such areas. In all civil cases, legal aid 
and advice must be given free for Harijans and tribals except 
where they are income tax and/or sales tax assessees. 

Amendment of Section 304 Cr.P.C. 

In criminal proceedings, apart from lawyer’s services, wit- 
nesses’ batta, cost of getting copies etc. and even travel ex- 
penses to the police station or court must also be met. Sec- 
tion 304 Cr.P.C. may be amended to this effect. 

Suits on behalf of Har^ans-Sanction provisions 
to be made inapplicable 

Where a legal aid official starts a case on behalf of 
Harijans it shall not be invalidated for want of sanction e.g. 
under section 197 Cr.P.C. No order of eviction should be 
made against a Scheduled Caste or Tribe member unless 
after expiry of 6 months of notice of decree to the District 
Collector or legal aid unit, so that alternative living space 
may be found for the evictee. Every State should enact legis- 
lation in this behalf. Legal aid officials moving on behalf of 
the affected victim must be deemed to be ’aggrieved persons’. 


Summary trial for Otfences re Untouchabilrty Act 

Trials of cases under the Untouchabilrty Act or other 
notified Act roust be by summary procedure. The Evidence 
Act or the elaborate provisions of the Cr.P.C should not 
apply. The law must be suitably amended. Setting up of spe- 
cially sensitive Harijan 'cells in selected areas is worth a trial. 

Defence Service & Legal Aid 

Declaration by Legal Aid Committee instead of Vakalat- 
nama Succession Certificate, etc., not to be necessary 

Legal aid should be ^en by the State to the members of 
the services, ex-serricemen as well as their families. The Na- 
tional Legal Services Authority must lie with the soldiers’. 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board at its various administrative 
levels so as to ensure free and ready legal services to these 
military customers and their dependents. Legal services to 
such persons must be largely free, regardless of the client’s 
means, and at reasonable charges in cases of officers. 

When a legal aid centre duputes a lawyer on behalf of a 
member of the Armed Forces or his family, a declaration by 
the office of the Centre, as distinguished from a Vakalat- 
nama, must be treated as sufficient by the Courts. In relation 
to claims made by heirs of a deceased member of the Armed 
Forces, succession certificates should be dispensed with on 
production of heirship certificates from the Legal Aid Or- 
ganisation. In criminal proceedings, except in cases of grave 
offences, the requirement of surety should be dispensed with 
when granting bail. 

Legal Aid for Women, Children and disabled groups 

Family Courts & Children’s Courts to be set up — women 
not to be sent to pob'ce lock up 

Family courts and children’s courts, separate from civil 
courts, should be set up particularly in slum areas and in 
centres of rural poverty. A woman must necessarily sit on a 
family court bench. Women accused of crime should never be 
sent to police lock-ups. Legal aid should be given to children 
under the Probation of Offenders Act, 1958. 

Public Defence Counsel in Children’s Courts 

The Children Acts debar advocates appearing in juvenile 
courts. Though the presence of private legal practitioners is 
not desirable, such courts should be provided with public 
defence counsel to defend the children and protect their in- 
terests. Free legal aid centres can help under the Children 
Acts and the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act. Regardless 
of means, special concessions must be provided for women in 
civil actions for maintenance and divorce. 

Exemption to maintenance suits from court-fee 

In the Court Pees and Suit Valuation Acts, provisions 
should be made to exempt actions by women for main- 
tenance etc. from payment of court-fees, if their income docs 
not exceed Rs.5,CIOO per year. Legal aid should also be ex- 
tended to a woman claiming custody of her child, and in 
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criminal proceedings, a separate wing for crime against 
women and children should be established. 

Women and Nyaya Panchayals 

In the nyaya panchayats, there should obligatorily be 
women in the panel. In the recruitment to the judiciary 
greater representation for women is necessary. 

Order 1 and OJ2B CJ-C. Amendment to enable Courts to 
pass orders safeguarding children’s interests 

Family disputes affect off-springs. Our procedural laws 
do not recognise this fact. Under 1, CP.C, a child cannot be 
a party,to a suit or proceeding?. Courts can, in such cases, be 
empowered to issue norices to the local legal aid committee 
to furnish a relevant paper, so that it shall be a party to the 
proceedings and safeguard the interests of the child. Order 
32 B, CP.C may be amended also to provide that the courts 
shall have power to pass such orders as are deemed just to 
prevent the moral and material abandonment of the child. 

Amendment to Section 125 Cr.P.C. to provide for destitute 
child of persons sent to jail 

Section 125, Cr.P.C may be amended to provide that, if a 
destitute child is left by a person sent to prison, the Court 
may direct the reception of the child into an institution or a 
willing family. Minors litigating for bona fide reasons, 
through a representative other than their legal guardian must 
be deemed to be without reasonable resources and legal aid 
should be given. 

Other Minorities and Groups 

Visits by Legal Aid Committees to ensure compliance with 
Prison Rules 

Legal aid movement should champion the cause of 
minorities and test case should be brought in court, without 
reference to means test. Independent bodies like the Legal 
Aid Committees may be given powers to visit prisons peri- 
odically to ensure the proper enforcement of Prison Rules. 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 

Shortcomings re: Administration of justice in Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands. Suggestions for reforms 

Certain areas in the Nicobar group have no civil courts at 
all. Virtually all these backward Islands have no lawyers also. 
The legal aid programme should provide (a) legal advice 
bureaux manned by lawyers in each development block; (b) 
duty counsel in each court and (c) legal aid committees on 
the general pattern for each island and around every court- 
centre. A subsidy should be given to any lawyer who agrees 
to settle down there outside Port Blair professionally. There 
is a good case for adding to the civil and criminal powers of 
the nyaya panchayats. Fare for travel between any island and 
Port Blair and between Pott Blair and Calcutta should be 
half the regular fare if the trip is certified by a judicial officer 
as necessary for filing a legal proceeding in one of the higher 


courts. It is good to organise research as part of legal aid. A 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court at Port Blair is worth serious 
examination. The separation of the Executive and the 
Judiciary must also be carried out. 

Laccadive & Minicoy Islands 

There arc no lawyers here. Advice Bureaus of lawyers 
should be set up. A system of nyaya panchayat in every island 
will be a forward step by way of legal aid to the poor. A 
scheme of legal aid, administered by the judiciary, is likely to 
carry prestige and credibility. Free legal advice to all but the 
well to do, to women regardless of means, service of counsel 
in court to every one who in the view of the court is weak and 
unable to engage one, should be given. The concession of 
25% now granted in the matter of court fees in the Scheduled 
area and which expires in 1973 must be continued. The Sub- 
Judge at Kavaratti may be invested with the powers of a Ses- 
sions Judge which would save enormous sums of money for 
accused and the prosecution who have now. to go to Calicut. 
The Sessions Judge may also travel to the Island to hold tri- 
als. Power of District Judge under Section 24, Cr.P.C to 
transfer cases from one Munsif to another can also be made 
over to the Sub-judge at Kavaratti by a notification by the 
State Government. 

Law Commission must study the customs in the Islands 
and the obsolescent property ownership system in the light of 
modern property law and family law. A typist-cum-copyist 
may also be appointed for each court— and carbon copies of 
judgments be certified as true copies. 

Panchayati Justice & Legal Aid 

Roie of Nyaya Panchayals — Report of study Team of 1962 

We must create mini-courts which save the poor from 
litigation - a radically different non-judicialiscd forum for 
conciliation and adjudication. (I4th Report of Law Commis- 
sion and the Report of the Study Team on Nyaya Panchayats 
quoted from, as also their recommendations.) 

Recommendations 

Subject to the modifications suggested in our recommen- 
dations, the Draft Bill appended to the Report of the Study 
Team of 1962 should be enacted. It may first be implemented 
in the Union Territories so as to make the idea credible to 
States. 

The civil jurisdiction of Nyaya Panchayat must be ex- 
tended to cover all litigation where the subject matter is 
Rs.lOOO or less. 

Suits upto the value of Rs.2000 may be heard with the 
written consent of the parties. 

On the criminal side, the court must have the powers of 
niird Class Magistrate as well as jurisdiction to hear main- 
tenance cases. 

Execution of decrees, orders and sentences must be 
made by the panchayat board itself except where immovable 
property on civil side and imprisonment on crime side are in- 
volved. 

Lawyers will not ordinarily be allowed to appear except 
for a revision. 
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The drafi bill drann by the Study Team under the Chair- 
manship of Shri CR-Rajagopal may be brought into force in 
the light of modifications wx suggested. 

Miscellaneous Matters 

Special Tribunals — Representation by l.awyers may be per- 
mitted 

In departmental enquiries against Gosxmment servants, 
the accused officer may «ith the permission of the discipli- 
nary authority avail himself of the assistance of a legal aid 
practitioner. Prenasions barring representation by legal prac- 
titioners before bodies or Tribunals other than courts must 
be removed e.g. in Rent Control, Land Reform litigation etc. 

Refund of Court fee in appeals 

Some Indian statutes provide for refund of court fee to a 
successful party in certain cases e.g. section 13 of the Court 
Fees Act, ISTO. If an uncertain legal position calls for a 
higher court in appeal, in all such cases refund should be 
made. Special Leave matters before Supreme Court would be 
proper instances for refunds. Initially it may be made ap- 
plicable to persons whose income falls below RsS.OOO per 
jear. 

Fund to compensate for losses sustained by counsel’s 
dishonesty 

Legal Fund may be set up to compensate for loss sus- 
tained by a client as a result of his Counsel's dishonesty. 

Suitors’ Fund may be constituted to provide for the pay- 
ment of costs of both the parties out of such Fund where a 
substantial question of law is involved in the mailer or mat- 
ters of public interest. 

Digibility for such reimbursement m.iy be certified by 
the appropriate counsel and may consist of total compensa- 
tion to those litigants earning between Rs.5000 and 
Rs.10.000. 

Legal Aid & Law Schools 

Ijw Students —to appear before Courts on behalf of 
indigent clients 

Law School clinics should be a visible and effcctKe in- 
strument for community education and a wide variety of far 
reaching preventive legal service programmes. 

Statutory adoption of Student Practice Rules enabling 
law students to appear in court on behalf of indigent clients 
would be a good step. Similar rules obtain in Canada, Ceylon, 
Cosla Rica etc. Advocates Act to be amended suitably. Draft 
section 33-A indicated. 

A monthly stipend of Rs.250 during the period and a 
possibility of being admitted to the collegium of legal aid 
lawyers would give a student iniliaihe and confidence for 
starling professional career in legal aid wort. 

Compulsory public service as part of Law School curricula 

ViTiether a 6-months period of compulsory public service 


in a rural or tribal legal aid agency towards the end of the 
3-year academic instruction can be prescribed needs to be 
examined. 

Research, Law Reform and Evaluation 

Research and Law Reforms functions should be built 
into the National Scheme for legal aid and a suitable ap- 
paratus should be provided to undertake and promote 
research to examine law reform proposals, to identify the real 
problems of poor and suggest remedies and to evaluate the 
legal aid programmes and institutions. 

There shall be a Research Director at the National level 
dealing with (i) Statistics (ii) Social and economic problems 
of the indigent (iii) Litigation Research including test case 
litigation (iv) Legislative Research and (v) Performance 
Audit and Evaluation. Likewise at the State level. 

The consultative councils comprising legislators, civil ser- 
vants, men and women in public life, nominees from Bar 
Council of India, Social Welfare Board, Planning Commis- 
sion. Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Tn'bes etc., 
should be created at the National, Stale and District levels to 
keep the legal service programme in touch with different 
strata of society. 

Communication and Training 

An cffcct'rve communication programme by means of 
radios, television, and films as to the availability and location 
of legal services and to make people aware of their rights un- 
der law, is the first imperative. 

An eight week intensive training course should be given 
for full-time legal aid lawyers and para-professionals. Penal 
lawyers must receive two weeks of training and refresher 
courses in order to draw on the required experience of legal 
aid workers. 

A National Training Institute for legal aid may be estab- 
lished to co-ordinate and refine the work. 

Legal Aid and the Legal Profession 

R39 B, framed under the Advocates Act— Not sound 
— Law necessary to impose an obligation. 

Duly to render legal aid imposed on every Advocate. No 
machinery to enforce the obligation. Obligation must be cast 
by a statute on all lawyers to do a specified minimum of legal 
aid work. 

Failure to accept legal aid brief except for proper and 
justifiable reasons should be regarded as professional mis- 
conduct. 

The Legal Aid Committee would assign cases to counsel, 
taking into account the preferences of the client into con- 
sideration. 

Profession of law vis-a-vis Legal aid 

A public sector in the practice of law which may compete 
with and provide a reasonably priced altemarive to the 
private legal services, may be created. Central and Slate 
Governments and public sector undertakings pay fanciful 
fees to lawyers to represent them, which inflates the standard 
of fees. They should decide to pay only reasonable fees, to be 
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fixed by the National -Legal -Services Authority. Company 
Law Boatr^ should issue directives to Private, & Public 
Limited Companies to entrust their work only to State- 
provided lawyers as far as possible or private lawyers on fees 
fixed by the aforesaid authority. Sanction should also be 
provided that companies violating the directive shall not be 
permitted to debate the legal expenses incurred by them in 
the accounts of the company but shall be borne by the Direc- 
tors. 

Companies Act-Amendment to bar reimbursement of costs 
to Directors by firm in certain cases 

When Directors of a company challenge investigation 
under Section 235 or 237 of the Companies Act, the costs are 
reimbursed to them from out of the Company’s fund. Direc- 
tors, therefore, engage the best counsels at fanciful fees. 
Companies Act should be amended to provide that costs in 
such cases shall not be reimbursed, unless the Court other- 
wise orders. 

Payments to Law Officers of the Govts to be limited 

The State and its subsidiary agencies should not pay to 
any of its law officers fees of an undue dimension. The maxi- 
mum limit of theil* fees should be fixed. 

Lawyers’ Ser^ce Co-operatives —Incentives that 
may be given 

Lawyeis’ Service Co-operatives (with bye-laws approved 
by the National Authority) to provide legal aid may be en- 
couraged. If they work well, some part of the Government 
work may be handed over to them and rewards may be given 
in the form of tax exemption etc. to members of such co- 
operatives, as also free office premises, preference in judicial 
appointments and the like. 

Role of Voluntary Agencies 

Voluntary agencies should be closely associated with 
legal aid organisations and they should be represented at all 
levels including National Legal Service Authority. Associa- 
tions with a proven record of service in this field can be given 
subventions or grants for legal aid subject to the usual finan- 
cial safeguards. 

Where an, organisation renders direct legal aid, it can 
claim associate status and have it conferred by the National 
Scheme. 

Means Test in Legal Aid 

Amendment of informa pauparis provisions of Order 33 
CP.C 

The assets limits under Order 33, CP.Cshould be raised 
to Rs. 1000 and, in computing the cost of litigation an 
amount equal to the court-fee be added to represent the cost 
of witnesses, printing etc. 

As a general matter, completely subsidised legal aid 
should be available to any family unit consisting of husband, 
wife and children whose gross income is Rs.2400 per year or 
less. 


Family units whose gross income is more than Rs.5000 
per year will not be eligible for any assistance. 

The eligibility criteria would apply to civil and criminal 
litigation and the following arc automatically eligible for legal 
aid i.e. Scheduled Castes and Tribes, women and children 
bringing action under section 488Cr. P.C., defence personnel, 
Indian Embassy Staff abroad earning less than Rs.5000 per 
annum, lunatics etc. 

Private corporations, co-operatives and charitable groups 
are also eligible for legal aid where their objects are of social 
welfare type. 

Means lest may be deferred in urgent type of cases and 
the applicant may sign a bond promising to make good the 
financial liability at a later date. 

Any false declaration of the income and other particulars 
as to the financial means of the applicant would be an of- 
fence punishable with fine upto Rs.250. 

Organisation of Legal Aid 

Administrative set-up — Preferably Specialised Agency 
—A Statutory Organisation. 

A separate Govt. Depth— not advisable, since the in- 
dividual has to be assisted against Govt. Deptts. as well, nor 
to be entrusted to the judiciary. A specialised Agency would 
be best. A statutory organisation should be created for the 
purpose. 

Necessary Legislation may be enacted by Parliament for 
the establishment of a Statutory Corporation called National 
Legal Service Authority. 

The Member-Secretary of the Local Committee shall be 
the Chief Executive Officer who will give legal advice, draft 
simple documents, receive applications for legal aid and 
above all appear in courts in some cases. He shall be paid a 
fixed salary. 

Where a large section of weaker strata of the community 
is concentrated far from the Headquarters of Legal Aid 
Committee, a legal Extension Officer may be posted at the 
Block Headquarters to give legal advice to them. 

Above the Lcxral Committee, there shall be a District 
Legal Aid Committee headed by a full-time paid Secretary to 
supervise and guide the local committee and dispose of ap- 
peals against the orders of local committee refusing aid. 

Apart from the Counsels on the Penal a full time Public 
Counsel for the indigent may be appointed to do all legally 
aided cases. 

The National Legal Services Authority would be respon- 
sible for laying down the policy, administer the scheme of 
legal aid and for making grants-in-aid to the State Legal Aid 
Boards. 

Provision may be made by the National Authority and 
State Boards for purposes of establishment of funds, and ex- 
emption from Income Tax and Wealth Tax. 

Preference will be given to those who have worked under 
the legal aid scheme in making appointments to the Judicial 
Service of the State or even by reserving a certain percentage 
of appointments to them. 

Financial Aspects of Legal Aid 

Financial Estimates 
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The finances to be required for implementing the project 
are roughly estimated at pp. 229-230. 

Source of Rinds 

Not by imposing special surcharges on Court-fees etc., 
the provision of legal aid is one of the normal functions of 
the State and funds for this purpose would have to be 
provided in the same manner as for any other public pur- 
pose. Burden can be alleviated by charging fees for legal ad- 
vice and diverting costs awarded to the Fund. Private dona- 
tions may be encouraged by making them exempt from 
income-tax. 

According to the data collected by Tamil Nadu Com- 
mittee, the number of cases is not much as to throw a con- 
siderable burden upon the financial resources of the State. 

The average cost of each Secretaiy for a Local Com- 
mittee would be Rs. 7860 per annum and for 3026 Taluks, the 
cost would be Rs. 238 lalis per annum. Likewise, the cost of 
each Secretary for District Committee would be Rs. 9^00 
and for 356 Districts, Rs. 34 lakhs. 

The total eiqrenditure which is likely to be incurred in 
covering the entire country with a network of legal centres 
and committees would come to Rs. 3.5 crores. 

Once it is recognised that the provision of legal aid is 
one of normal functions of State, the funds would have to be 
provided in the same manner as for any other public pur- 
pose. 

It may be possible to stimulate donations from private 
sources for legal aid by making such deduction charitable and 
hence exempt from Income Tax. 

A Phased Programme 

Action required 

Enactment of comprehensive legislation to cover all 
aspects would take time. Executive action can be effected 
more speedily. Some of the recommendations can be imple- 
mented straightway by executive orders of State Govern- 
ments and Union Territories. Some require amendment of 
Schedule of CP.C to be done by High Courts with the ap- 
proval of State Govemments/Central Government, as the 
case may be. Some call for amendment of C.P.C. and Cr.P.C 

Stage by stage implementation of a project particularly 
an elaborate scheme like this would have certain inherent ad- 
vantages of its own and postponement of the scheme till last 
detail is ready for execution is not wise. 

The establishment of National Legal Services Authority 
and State Legal Boards requires comprehensive Parliamen- 
tary legislation, but the framework of local and district com- 
mittees and the State Boards can be established by executive 
orders. 

Executive orders should provide for legal aid to accused 


persons in sessions cases, respondents in appeals against ac- 
quittals or in revision petitions for enhancement of sentence, 
provision for the assignment of counsel to all persons who 
are authorised under the existing law to sue and appeal as 
paupers and petitioners in maintenance cases. 

A comprehensive Legal Aid and Advice Act should be 
passed by Parliament and necessary steps for this purpose 
might be taken at an cariy date. 

Le^lation Immediately Feasible 

Legal Aid Prosnsions in the Cr.P.C Bill pending before 
Lok Sabha. Necessary amendments as suggested by us may 
be moved. 

Advocates (Amendment) Bill— pending in Lok Sabha— be 
amended further to provide for an obligation on Advocates 
to do a certain number of legally aided cases and for enabling 
law students to appear before courts. 

Executive Orders to be made Immediately 

To provide for legal aid to accused in sessions cases, 
respondents in appeals against acquittals, and to petitioners 
in maintenance cases. Central Govt, should take immediate 
action re; Union Territories. 

To assign counsel to all persons who arc authorised un- 
der the existing law to sue and appeal as paupers and to 
pauper plaintiffs who are respondents in appeals. 

To enable an individual to defend as pauper, an amend- 
ment to the CP.C by the High Courts would be sufficient. 
In order to expedite matters a suitable amendment to the 
Schedule to the CP.C. may be drafted by the Central 
Government and circulated to State Governments for adop- 
tion by the High Courts. 

Comprehensive Legislation on Legal Aid 

To be passed by Parliament— establishing the National 
Legal Services Authority and the Slate Legal Aid Boards 
and providing for their composition and powers. 

The law may come into force on dates to be specified by 
the Central Government by notification— may be different 
dates for different provisions and for different Slates— but 
not later than 2 years from date of enactment. 

Special Cell for preparatory work 

Since a lot of preparatory work is required, the task of 
implementing the proposals should be entrusted to a Special 
Cell incharge of an officer with sufficient enthusiasm and 
vigour. 

' The urgency of translating our recommendations in a 
phased way into reality is to have legal order from lawless- 
ness and to achieve social transformation. 
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BANKING LAWS COMMITTEE. 1972 
Report on Negotiable Instruments Law, Delhi, Controller of 
Publications, 1976, 407p. 


One Man Commiltee 
Chairman; Dr. P.V. Rajamannar. 

Secrelary; Shri R. Krishnan. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Government of India constituted the Banking Laws 
Committee vide its Resolution F.10(S)-BC/71 dated Novem- 
ber, 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To review the following subjects; 

(1) Codification of Commercial laws affecting banking; 

(2) Laws relating to negotiable instruments and codification 
of practices and usages relating to indigenous negotiable 
instruments; 

(3) Laws relating to- 

(a) bank deposits and collections; 
documents of title to goods; 

(c) loans and advances generally with particular reference to 
banks and financial institutions; 

(d) guarantees issued by banks; 

(e) letters of credit, unsecured advances and special provi- 
sions relating to recovery of loans. 

CONTENTS 

Intioductoiy,' Revision of the Negotiable Instruments 
Laws— General Considerations; Negotiable Instruments — 
Formal Requisites; Negotiable Instruments— Parlies thereto; 
Negotiable Instruments— Their Honour and Dishonour, Con- 
flict of Laws; Cheques; Bankers, Draft; Banker’s Protection; 
Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations; Appendbe 
from I to VII. 

Rcs-ision of the Negotiable Instruments Law— General Ap- 
proach 

The law relating to negotiable instruments is not really 
part of the law of any one nation but applies to the commer- 
cial world in general transcending national barriers. The Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act, 18S1 of our country requires 
changes in seseral respects to suit the banking and commer- 
cial practices of modern dajs. In order to further the 
deselopment of international intercourse in industry, trade 
and commerce, it is desirable that the prosrsions of our nego- 
tiable instruments law are drawn up to be in step with inter- 
national conventions and models of other advanced 
countries. Taking into consideration the fact that the U.K 
has already joined the European Common Market and that 


serious attempts arc being made to reconcile the economic 
and commercial laws of the European continent and the 
U.K., the divergence based on the common law s)'stcm and 
the civil law jurisprudence is proving to be gradually of lesser 
importance. Though by and large our laws have been 
modelled on the lines of those of the U.K and the other 
common law countries and naturally our main reliance even 
today is on the provisions that are found to be in force in the 
common law countries, wherever we find that for cogent 
reasons it would be desirable for us in certain respects to 
adopt provisions found in the Geneva conventions or in the 
other continental laws, we need not be inhibited from adopt- 
ing such provisions. Ultimately, the question is what would 
be suitable for the commercial and economic development of 
our country? 

The Law Merchant is not a closed book and the 
categories of negotiable instruments arc also neither fixed 
nor stereotyped. The features of negotiable instruments in 
general arc sufficiently well-known and they require no ex- 
press statutory incorporation. Hence, it is not necessary to 
have a general statutory definition of the basic requisites of a 
negotiable instrument, and the method adopted by the NIA 
would serve the purposes of the statute. As and when it is 
considered necessary for the legislation to cover negotiable 
instruments other than the specified categories covered by 
the statute the definition need concern itself only with the 
particular criteria to be fulfilled by instruments to come 
within such category. 

Negotiable certificates of deposit have proved in other 
countries as a potentially volatile source for deposit mobilisa- 
tion by commercial banks, and this is attributed to their sen- 
sitivity to interest rates, attractive yields and marketability of 
banks in India, introducing negotiable certificates of deposit 
merits careful consideration by the Reserve Bank of India 
and the Government having regard to the needs of our 
country's banking and economic development. 

It is not necessary to introduce any special provision in 
the statute to provide for the issue of negotiable certificates 
of deposit by banks, as they will qualify as time promissory 
notes. 

When it is considered desirable for banks to issue nego- 
tiable certificates of deposit, Government may, by notifica- 
tion, exempt such certificates of deposit from liability to be 
stamped as time promissory notes. 

Negotiable Instruments— Formal Requisites 

While it is necessary thal in view of their special charac- 
ter and incidents negotiable instruments should conform to 
certain essential formal requisites, in considering such requi- 
sites we have to allow for suitable adaptations and give 
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greater importance to the mercantile necessities of modern 
times, for the healthy development of commerce and trade. 

An instrument containing a promise or onSer to pay 
should not be regarded as conditional when; 

(a) it states its consideration, whether performed or 
promised or the transaction which gave rise to the instru- 
ment, or that the promise or order is made or the instrument 
matures in accordance with or *as per* such transaction; or 

(b) it refers to or states that it arises out of a separate 
arrangement; or 

(c) it states that it is drawn under a letter of credit; or 

(d) it states that it is secured whether by mortgage 
reservation of title or otherwise ; or 

(e) it indicates a particular account to be debited or any 
other fund or source from which reimbursement is expected; 
or 

(f) it is limited to payment out of a particular fund or the 
proceeds of a particular source, the instrument is issued by a 
government or governmental agency or unit; or 

(g) it is limited to payment out of the entire assets of a 
partnership, un-incorporated association, trust or estate by or 
on behalf of which the instrument is issued. 

Howes-cr, the promise or order should not be regarded 
as unconditional if the instrument states that it is subject to 
or governed by any other agreement; or if it states that it is 
to be paid only out of a particular fund or source. 

The recognition of a documentary bill, under the Act, 
would be consistent with the mercantile theory. Having 
regard to the aim of the new Bill Market Scheme which the 
Reserve Bank of India has promoted and the objectives of 
credit policy, it may not be desirable to do away with bill 
hundis. The objectives of credit polity would be better 
served if we could expressly validate a bill of exchange with 
the condition that payment thereon is to be made only 
against transfer and/or delivery of the documents referred to 
in the bill. Hence, the second paragraph of section 5 of the 
NIA should be further amplified to provide that with 
reference to a bill of exchange, other than a cheque, the mere 
fact that payment on the bill is made subject to the transfer 
and delivery of the documents of title to goods attached 
thereto docs not make the instrument perse conditional. 

The amount payable on a negotiable instrument should 
be considered as sum certain even though it is to be paid; 

(a) with stated interest or by stated instruments; or 

(b) with stated different rates of interest before and after 
default or a specified datc;or 

(c) with a stated discount or addition if paid before or 
after the date fixed for payment ; or 

(d) with exchange or less exchange, whether at a fixed 
rate or at the current rate. 

An instrument should be considered as drawn or made 
payment at a definite time when by its terms it is payable: 

(a) on or before a stated date or at a fixed period after a 
stated date; or 

(b) at a fixed period after sight; or 

(c) at a definite time subject to any acceleration. 

"Signature’ should be defined as "the writing or other- 
wise affixing a person’s name or a mark to represent his 
name, by himself or by his authority with the intention of 
authenticating a document as being that of or as binding on 
the person whose name or mark is so written or affixed." 

Whether in any instance, the facsimile would qualify as a 


"mark" validity affixed with the requisite intention and thus 
be regarded as proper signature, could be left to facts of the 
particular case. But banks would be in order to ask for a 
proper indemnity before agreeing to act on facsimile signa- 
tures as a matter of course. 

The third paragraph of section 20 of the NIA may be 
substituted to provide that. 

An instrument shall be deemed to have been made ac- 
cepted, drawn or endorsed on behalf of a corporate body if 
drawn, accepted, made, or endorsed in the name of, or on 
behalf or on account of a corporate body by any person ac- 
ting under its authority, express or implied. 

For the healthy development of commerce and trade it is 
necessary to discountenance instruments made or drawn 
without a date, though the fact that the instrument is ante- 
dated or post-dated should not affect its validity. Hence, an 
undated instrument should be made invalid, but the validity 
of an instrument should not be affected merely for the 
reason that it is ante-dated or post-dated. 

Where an instrument is ante-dated or post-dated the 
time when it is payable should be determined by the stated 
date of the instrument is payable on demand or at a fixed 
period after date, and where the instrument or any signature 
thereon is dated, the date may be presumed to be correct. 

Section 20 of the NIA may be modified to provide that 
before a prima facie authority to make or complete the in- 
strument is presumed in favour of a person the delivery of 
the in choate instrument to that person should be in order 
that it may be converted into a negotiable instrument and 
that he should fill up the instrument within a reasonable time 
and strictly in accordance with the authority given. 

The scope of section 20 of the NIA need not be confined 
only to delivery of signed papers which are stamped with duty 
as per the stamp law. 

There should be an express provision that as against a 
holder in due course, the defence that when the instrument 
was signed it was inchoate and there was no 'deliveiy* should 
not be allowed to be set up. 

Section 18 of the NIA may be amplified to provide also 
that where the words arc ambiguous or uncertain, reference 
may be made to the figures to fix the amount. 

The practice of banks in India to return a cheque where 
there is a discrepancy in the amount expressed in figures and 
the amount expressed in words may be discontinued in order 
to reduce the return of cheques for needless causes. 

The law should provide that hand written terms control 
typewritten and printed terms, and typewritten control 
printed. 

An instrument should be regarded as payable to bearer 
when by its terms it is payable to "cash" or "order of cash’ or 
any other indication which does not purport to designate a 
specific pajec. Unless the instrument indicates that a signa- 
ture is made in some other capacity, it should be regarded as 
an "endorsement". 

Section 17 of NIA should be clarified that a bill of ex- 
change drawm on the drawer is effective as a promissory note. 

"Material alteration" with reference to an instrument 
means any alteration which changes the contract of any palty 
thereto in any respect, including any such changes in: ' 

(a) the number of relations of the parties; or 

(b) an incomplete instrument by completing it otherwise 
than as authorised; or 
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(c) the writing as signed, by adding to it or by removing 
any part of it; or 

(d) the dated, the sum payable, the time of pajment, or 
the place of paj-ment; or 

(e) the addition of a place of pa>Tncnt where the instru- 
ment has been accepted generally, without the acceptor’s as- 
sent; or 

(Q the addition of the name of a new maker to a joint 
and several note, without the consent of the original markets; 
or 

(g) an alteration in the name of the paj'ce of an order 
cheque; or 

(h) an unauthorised description in the paj-ee’s name; or 

(i) the alteration of an inland bill to foreign bill; or 

0 alteration of a foreign bill by adding either on the 
face of the bill or to the endorsements, the rate of exchange 
according to which the bill is to be paid; or 

(k) the addition of the words requiring pajment of inter- 
est at a specified rate, where originally the instrument has 
been drawn for the payment of ’lawful interest". 

The effect of a material alteration without the assent of 
all the parties liable on the instrument should be to avoid the 
instrument except as against the party who has himself made, 
authorised or assented to the alteration and his subsequent 
endorsers. But the alteration should not have such effect 
where the alteration was made by a stranger without the con- 
sent of or any negligence or fraud on the part of the holder, 
or where the alteration was made in order to carry out the 
common intention of the original parties. 

The person who has substantially contributed to the al- 
teration of a negotiable instrument should not be allowed to 
lake advantage of his negligence and escape his liability on 
the instrument. As between an innocent third party and the 
negligent party, it is equitable if the latter is made to bear the 
loss. Hence, any person who by his negligence substantially 
contributes to a material alteration of the instrument or to 
the making of an unauthorised signature should be precluded 
from asserting the alteration or lack of authority against a 
holder in due course or against a drawer or other payer who 
pays the instrument in good faith and in accordance with the 
reasonable commercial standards of the drawee’s or payer’s 
business. Section 82 of the NIA may be substituted by a 
provision to the effect that in cases of material alterations of 
the tc.xt of a bill of exchange, promissory note or a cheque, 
parties, who have signed or acted thereon subsequent to such 
alterations when such alterations are not apparent are bound 
according to the altered text; and parties, who have signed or 
acted thereon before such alterations, are bound according to 
the terms of the original text. 

Section 82(a) of the NIA may be substituted to provide 
that the holder of an instrument may even without considera- 
tion discharge any parfjc 

(a) in any manner apparent on the face of the instrument 
or the endorsement, or by intentionally cancelling the instru- 
ment or the party’s signature by destruction or mutilation, or 
by striking out the party’s signature; 

(b) by surrender of the instrument to the party to be dis- 
chat^. 

It is equitable and just to all the parties and would afford 
banks a reasonable amount if protection of a forged signa- 
ture is treated as an "unauthorised signature’ capable of 
being ratified without affecting liabilities which may arise un- 


der the criminal law. For this purpose, "unauthorised signa- 
ture’ may be defined as a signature which is made without ac- 
tual, implied or apparent authority and as including a 
forgery. It should be further provided that any unauthorised 
signature is wholly inoperalK-c as against the person whose 
name is signed unless ratified or is precluded from denjing it, 
and that any unauthorised signature may be ratified for the 
purpose of the negotiable instruments law and such ratifica- 
tion does not per sc affect any right of the person ratifying 
against the actual signer or liabilities arising under the 
criminal law. 

An unauthorised signature which would include a 
forgery, shall operate as a signature of the unauthorised sig- 
ner, in favour of any person who in good faith pays the in- 
strument or takes it for value. 

Abolition of the stamp duty as regards usance bills and 
notes would certainly be a measure that would encourage and 
promote speedier settlement of short-term commercial claim 
by means of usance bills. This would also help the developi- 
ment of genuine trade and commercial bills and the growlh 
of bill market, and would facilitate the provision of credit 
against such bills. Hence, Government may consider, in con- 
sultation with the Reserve Bank of India, the feasibility of to- 
tal remission of stamp duty payable on usance bills and 
notes. Total remission of stamp duty is not now feasible, on 
the analogy of foreign bills recened in India which require to 
be stamped in this country. Government may provide for the 
other bills and notes also to be stamped with special adhesive 
labels. 

Negollablt Instruments - Parties Thereto 

For the sake of commercial convenience, the law should 
be amended to permit an instrument being drawn with alter- 
native drawees, and the holder of such an instrument, upon 
the first dishonour thereof by any of the named alternative 
drawees should be entitled to have his resource against the 
drawer and endorsers. 

’Bearer’ should be defined as a person in possession of 
an instrument which is payable to bearer or endorsed in 
bank. The position of the purchaser of a banker’s draft may 
be clarified by bringing him within the framewxirk of the ne- 
gotiable instruments law. The position of the purchaser of a 
banker’s draft is approximately the same as that of the payee 
and the Law Merchant has also recognised him as owner of 
the instrument. Where the purchaser takes the banker’s draft 
in his own name, there is no difficulty. Where he takes it in 
the name of a third person, he cannot transfer the same by 
endorsement but can transfer the same by delK-cry only to 
the named payxe. Since the instrument is not drawn in his 
favnur the paying bank may not be aware of his title to the 
instrument, and his claims would be mainly against the issu- 
ing bank. Subject to such limitations, which may be clarified 
separately, the purchaser of a banker's draft not made out in 
his owa name may nevertheless be recognised as the holder 
thereof. This could be done by defining ’holder’ as including 
a person to whom the instrument has been issued, whether or 
not it is made out in his own favour. The holder of an instru- 
ment which is drawn or made out in favour of a third party 
can negotiate the same by mere delhery thereof to the 
named payee only and it should be provided that such holder 
cannot directly enforce payment on the instrument from the 
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drawer. 

’Holder* may be dePmed as a person in possession of an 
instrument which is either drawn or endorsed to him or to his 
order or to beater or in blank, and as including also the pur- 
chaser to whom the instrument is issued but not including a 
beneficial owner. 

’Issue’ of an instrument may be defined as the first 
delivery of an instrument to a holder or a purchaser. 

It is necessaiy that the circumstances when a person 
could claim to be a holder in due course and the defenses 
that may or may not be raised against him are indicated with 
as much precision as possible. Hence, in section 9 of the 
NIA, the expression 'becomes overdue' shall be substituted 
for the words 'became payable'. The section should also be 
modified to make clear the position that a person can claim 
as a holder in due couise only when he takes the instrument 
for consideration whether the instrument is payable to bearer 
or order. An explanation may also be added to this definition 
to draw reference to the provisions which indicate when a 
defect may be said to exist in the title of a person to an in- 
strument. 

'Restrictive endorsement' maybe defined as an endorse- 
ment which either 

(a) purports to prohibit further transfer of the instru- 
ment; or 

(b) includes the words 'for collection', 'for deposit", 'pay 
any bank" or like terms signifying a purpose of deposit or col- 
lection; or 

(c) otherwise states that it is for the benefit or use of the 
endorser or of another person. 

A restrictive endorsee should be defined as a person 
taking the instrument under a restrictive endorsement. 

The old Common Law rule as regards conditional en- 
dorsement operates harshly, and hence, the law should 
provide that where an instrument purports to be endorsed 
conditionally the condition may be disregarded by the payer 
and that the payment to the endorsee is valid whether the 
condition has been fulfilled or not. 

'Accommodation party" may be defined as a person who 
has signed the instrument as drawer, acceptor or endorser, 
without receiving value therefor and for the purpose of lend- 
ing his name to some other person. 

Where in an instrument payable to order the payee or 
endorsee is wrongly named, or his name is misspelt, he m^ 
endorse the instrument as therein described, adding, if he 
thinks fit, his proper signature; but signature in both names 
or both designations (as the case may be) may be required by 
a person paying or giving value for the instrument. 

The introduction of the concepts of ’fictitious payee’ and 
’non-existing payee' in the Negotiable Instruments Law has 
come in for considerable criticism and has been the cause of 
confusion. Judgments dealing with the question exhibit 
refinements, if not inconsistencies, which render it almost 
impossible to formulate the general effect of the provision. 
Hence, to deal with instruments drawn in favour of payees 
who are either imaginary or unintended, the law should 
provide that; 

(l)An endorsement by any person in the name of a 
named payee is effective if, 

(a) an imposter through the use of the post office or 
otherwise has induced the maker or drawer to issue the in- 
strument to him or his confederate in the name of the payee. 


or 

(b) a person signing as or on behalf of a maker or drawer 
intends the payee to have no interest in the instrument, or 

(c) an agent or employee of the maker or drawer has 
supplied him with the name of the payee intending the latter 
to have no such interest. 

(2) Nothing in this provision shall affect the criminal or 
civil liability of the person so endorsing. 

Section 121 of the NIA may be substituted by a provision 
on the following lines; 

"By making, drawing or accepting, the party admits as 
against all subsequent parties including the drawee, the exis- 
tence of the payee and his then capacity to endorse, and such 
party is also precluded from denying as against all subse- 
quent parties, including the drawee, the payee’s capacity to 
endorse on the ground of any defect which existed on the 
date of such making, drawing or accepting." 

Until the contrary is proved, the endorsements appearing 
on an instrument shall be deemed to have been made in the 
order in which they appear. 

An endorsement which shows that it is not in the claim 
of title shall be deemed to be notice of its accommodation 
character. 

Since it is important that a mercantile instrument should 
not be an embarrassing document any restriction on the right 
to negotiate cannot be presumed. Hence a restrictive 
endorsee’s right to further transfer or negotiate the instru- 
ment should not be affected unless the endorsement though 
restrictive in any respect also specially precludes negotiation. 

The law should provide that the first holder of an instru- 
ment claiming under a restrictive endorsement if otherwise 
qualified, will be a ’holder in due course’ provided he acts 
consistent with such endorsement and that a subsequent 
holder will also be, if otherwise qualified, a holder in due 
course if he has no notice of the fact that the previous 
holders have not acted consistent with the endorsement. 

The transferee for value without endorsement of an in- 
strument shall have all the rights which the transferor had in 
instrument and in addition, the right to have the endorse- 
ment of the transferor or his legal representative, as the case 
may be. But the right to ask for an endorsement should not 
apply to the case of a purchaser obtaining an instrument in 
the name of another which he may transfer to such person by 
mere delivery. The warranties that a transferor is deemed to 
make in favour of his transferee, and to subsequent holders 
who take the instrument for value and in good faith, should 
be clearly specified so as to cover both kinds of transfers, 
namely by endorsement and delivery and by mere delivery. 
Any person who obtains payment or acceptance or any prior 
transferor should be regarded as warranting to a person who 
in good faith pays or accepts that; 

(a) he has a good title to the instrument or is authorised 
to obtain payment or acceptance on behalf of one who has a 
good title; and 

(b) he has no knowledge that the signature of the maker 
or drawer is unauthorised except that this warranty is not to 
be regarded as given by a holder in due course acting in good 
faith, 

(i) to make with respect to the maker’s own signature; or 

(ii) to a drawer with respect to the drawer’s own signa- 
ture, whether or not the drawer is also the drawee; or 

(iii) to an acceptor of a bill if the holder in due course 
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took the bill after the acceptance or obtained the acceptance 
ithout knowledge that the drawer’s signature was un- 
authorised; and 

(c) the instrument has not been materially altered except 
that this warranty is not to be. regarded as given by a holder 
in due course acting in good faith, 

(i) to the maker of a note; or 

(ii) to the drawer of a bill whether or not the drawer is 
also the drawee; or 

(iii) to the acceptor of a bill with respect to an alteration 
made prior to the acceptance if the holder in due course took 
the bill after the acceptance, even though the acceptance 
provided ’payable as originally drawn’ or in equivalent terms; 
or 

(iv) to the acceptor of a bill with respect to an alteration 
made after the acceptance. 

However, the party who accepts or pays should not be 
regarded as admitting the genuineness of the endorsement 
and he may recover from the person presenting the instru- 
ment when the endorsement turns out to be a forgery. 

A transferor by endorsement and delivery should be 
regarded as warranting in favour of his transferee, and to any 
subsequent holder who takes an instrument in good faith and 
for value that, 

(a) he has a good title to the instrument or is authorised 
to obtain payment or acceptance on behalf of one who has a 
good title and the transfer is otherwise rightful; and 

(b) all signatures are genuine or authorised; and 

(c) the instrument has not been materially altered; and 

(d) no defence of any party is good against him; and 

(e) he has no knowledge of any insolvency proceeding in- 
stituted with respect to the maker or acceptor or the drawer 
of an unaccepted instrument. 

However, such transferor may limit his obligation as 
regards the validity or the defence of any party against him 
by transferring the instrument, without recourse. 

The transferor by delivery should be regarded as giving 
the aforesaid warranties only in favour of his immediate 
transferee. 

The scope of section 43 of the NIA should be confined 
only to a transferee of an instrument who takes it by en- 
dorsement and delivery. 

The scope of section 45A of the NIA should be widened 
to cover bills, cheques and notes. 

The person claiming a duplicate as owner of a lost instru- 
ment is not strictly a "holder" since he is not in possession of 
the paper and he does not have the holder’s prima facie right 
to cover. He must establish the terms of the instrument and 
his ownership and must account for its absence. Hence, the 
law should provide that the amount and terms of security to 
be offered when a person claims a duplicate shall be deter- 
mined by agreement between the parties and failing such 
agreement, they shall be determined by the court. 

The purchaser of an instrument should be regarded as 
having notice of a claim or defence if, 

a) the instrument is so incomplete; bears such visible 
evidence of forgery or alterations, or is otherwise so irregular 
as to call into question its validity, terms or ownership or to 
create an ambiguity as to the party to pay; or 

b) the purchaser has notice that the obligation of any 
party is voidable, in whole or in part, or that all parties have 
been discharged. 


The purchaser should also be regarded as having notice 
of a claim against the instrument when he has knowledge that 
a fiduciary has negotiated the instrument in payment of or as 
security for his own debt or in any transaction for his own 
benefit or otherwise in breach of duty. 

In the following circumstances the purchaser of an in- 
strument should not be considered as having notice of any 
claim on or defect in the instrument: 

(a) that the instrument is ante-dated or post-dated; 

(b) that it was issued or negotiated in return for an ex- 
ecutory promise or accompanied by a separate agreement, 
unless the purchaser has notice that a defence or claim has 
arisen from the terms thereof; 

(c) that any parly has signed for accommodation; 

(d) that an incomplete instrument has been completed 
unless the purchaser has notice of any "improper 
completion"; 

(e) that any person negotiating the instrument is or was a 
fiduciary, 

(f) that there has been default in payment of interest on 
the instrument or in payment of any other instrument, unless 
it is one of the same series. 

The purchaser of an instrument should be regarded as 
having notice that an instrument is overdue if he has reason 
to know. 

(a) that any part of the principal amount is overdue or 
that there is an uncured default in payment of another instru- 
ment of the same series; or 

(b) that acceleration of the instrument has been made; 
or 

(c) that he is taking a demand instrument after demand 
has been made or more than a reasonable length of time 
after it is issued. 

A cheque which has been in circulation for over three 
months from the date it bears should be presumed to be 
overdue. 

The law should provide that, to be effective, a notice of 
any defence or claim which would affect the title to, or the 
amount payable on, the instrument, must be received by a 
person at such lime and in such manner as to give him a 
reasonable opportunity to act on it. The holder in due course 
should be regarded as taking the instrument free from all 
claims to it on the part of any person and all defences of any 
party to the instrument with whom the holder has not dealt, 
except: 

(a) infancy, to the extent that it is a defence to a simple 
contract; and 

(b) such other in capacity, or duress, or illegality of the 
transaction, as renders the obligation of the ■party a nullity; 
and 

(c) such misrepresentation as has induced the party to 
sign the instrument with neither knowledge nor reasonable 
opportunity to obtain knowledge of its character or its essen- 
tial terms; and 

(d) discharge in insolvency proceedings ; and 

(e) any other discharge of which the holder has notice 
when ire takes the instrument. 

The law should provide that as against a holder in due 
course a defence based on nondelivery, conditional delrvery 
or delivery for a special purpose shall not be set up. 

As against a holder in due course and without notice of 
the accommodation, oral proof of the accommodation should 
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not be admissible to give the accommodation party the 
benefit of discharge dependent on his character as such and, 
in other cases, the accommodation character may be shown 
by oral proof. 

An endoraement which purports to transfer to the en- 
dorsee only a part of the amount payable shall operate only 
as a partial assignment and should not be effective as a nego- 
tiation thereof. 

Business convenience requires that the terms of a con- 
tract of a person guaranteeing the payment of an instrument 
or the fulfilment of an obligation arising thereon of any party 
to the instrument are expressly stated and scope of any am- 
biguity thereon should be avoided. Hence, the law should 
provide that: 

a) "payment guaranteed" or equivalent words added to a 
signature mean that the signer engages that if the instrument 
is not paid when due he will pay it according to its tenor 
without resort by the holder to any other party; 

b) "collection Guaranteed' or equivalent words added to 
a signature mean that the signer engages that if the instru- 
ment is not paid when due he will pay it according to its 
tenor, but only after the holder has reduced his claim against 
the maker or acceptor to judgment and execution has been 
returned unsatisfied, or after the maker or acceptor has be- 
come insolvent or it is otherwise apparent that it is useless to 
proceed against him; 

c) words of guarantee, which do not state otherwise, 
guarantee payment; 

d) no words of guarantee added to the signature of a sole 
maker or acceptor affect his liability on the instrument. Such 
words added to the signature of one of two or more makers 
or acceptors create a presumption that the signature is for 
the accommodation of the others; 

e) when words of guarantee are used presentment, notice 
of dishonour and protest are not necessary to charge the user 
of such words. 

Instead of having provisions in our law on the lines 
found in the Geneva conventions regarding the system of 
"Aval", the law should provide that where a person signs an 
instrument otherwise than as a maker, drawer or acceptor he 
thereby incuts the liability of an endorser to a holder in due 
course. 

When an instrument is drawn or negotiated by a minor, 
the drawing or negotiation as the case may be, shall entitle 
the holder to receive payment of the instrument and to en- 
force it against any party thereto other than the minor. 

When a negotiable instrument contract is entered into on 
behalf of a corporate body by a person acting without 
authority, such a contract may nevertheless be valid in order 
to bind other parties thereto. 

Negotiable Instruments; Their Honour and Dishonour 

The procedure for honouring an instrument should be 
clear leaving no scope for ambiguity and should be consistent 
with business convenience. If the instrument is dishonoured, 
the secondaiy parties who may become thereby liable have to 
be promptly apprised of the.dishonour in order that they may 
take proper steps to protect their interests. The procedure 
for recovery of the amount due on the instrument from the 
parties liable thereon, in the event of dishonour, should con- 
tribute to the expeditious settlement of the claim, unless 


otherwise agreed. Where an instrument is taken for an un- 
derljing obligation, the'bbligation should be regarded as 
suspended pro tants until the instrument is due as if it is pay- 
able on demand until its presentment. If the instrument is 
dishonoured, action may be maintained on either the instru- 
ment or the obligations. Discharge of the underlying obligor 
on the instrument should also be regarded as discharging him 
on the obligation. 

The provisions of the negotiable instruments law relating 
to payment of interest should be specifically provided as sub- 
ject to any law for the time being in force for the relief of 
debtors, which authorises the courts to scale down the inter- 
est and give relief to the debtors. It should, however, be 
provided that as against a holder in due course, no claim or 
defence based on any relief available under any statute for 
the relief of debtors will be allowed to be set up. 

The rate of interest specified in the act should apply 
both to a case where the instrument is silent only as to the 
rate for such payment. But, with reference to instruments 
payable on demand, this provision should be made applicable 
only to instruments other than cheques. With reference to 
cheques the provision should apply only from the date of 
dishonour. ” 

The rate specified in the Act is the minimum applicable 
when the parties have not cared to provide for payment of in- 
terest at a specified rule. Hence it is not necessary to con- 
sider any upward revision of the rate at which interest should 
be payable under the Act, if the instrument is silent as to in- 
terest rate. 

With reference to a usance bill or a note, the rate of in- 
terest specified under the Act should apply, when the instru- 
ment is silent, for determining the interest payable either for 
the period of usance or for the period commencing from the 
date of default,or both, as the case may be. 

While the rate specified in section 80 of the NIA works 
as the minimum rate of interest recoverable, the rate 
specified in section 34 of the civil procedure code operates as 
a ceiling rate at which interest is recoverable. Hence, the ap- 
propriateness or otherwise of the rate specified in section 34 
has to be considered with reference to market conditions. 
This provision also works adversely against banks, since the 
funds which would have gone to several better purposes are 
not only stagnated, but by committing default the concerned 
parties may continue to avail themselves of the benefit of the 
funds at a rate much lower than the rate prevailing in the 
market from the date of decree to the date of realisation, a 
period which is usually extended to a very considerable 
length of time by unscrupulous parties by adopting a variety 
of dilatory tactics. Hence, with reference to claims on nego- 
tiable instruments - there may be similar justification for 
suits based on other money claims as well— the rate at which 
the decretal amount is recoverable from the date of the 
decree should be rate specified on the instrument so long as 
it is not unreasonable or unconscionable. What is 
"unreasonable" or "unconscionable" would vary with the 
facts and may also vary having regard to the nature of the 
lending institution and this may be left to be decided by the 
court. In other words, the rule should be that the decree 
should provide for interest, from the date of suit to the date 
of realisation, on the principal amount at the rate specified 
in the instrument or the minimum rate specified in section 80 
of the NIA when the instrument is silent as to the rale, as the 
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case may be, unless the court reduces the rate of interest 
specified in the document on the ground that it is un- 
reasonable or unconscionable. 

When a note is payable in instalments, on the default in 
the payment of any instalment thereof the balance amount 
due under the instrument shall also become payable unless 
the instrument states otherwise. 

The provision in the negotiable instruments law relating 
to days of grace should be abolished, except with reference to 
a bill drawn, or a note made, before the date of coming into 
force of the provision for abolition. On and from that date, a 
bill or a note shall become due and payable on the last day of 
the time of payment as fixed by the bill or note, or if that is a 
non business-day, on the succeeding business day. 

Section 25 of the NIA should be modified to adopt the 
succeeding business day rule. Having regard to the fact that 
the pressure of work is quite considerable now on Saturdays, 
which are half-working days for banking institutions in India, 
presentment should also be excused on Saturdays. Hence, 
when the maturity date of an instrument falls on Saturday, 
Sunday or a public holiday, the instrument shall become due 
on the succeeding full business day. 

Section 25 of the NIA should be amended to provide 
that the State Governments shall also be entitled to declare 
"public holidays’for their territory. 

The practice followed in our country with reference to 
presentment especially by banks, and the requirements of the 
NIA, are not entirely consistent nor are both in conformity 
with the procedure suggested by the uniform Rules for the 
collection of commercial paper. 

"Presentment" may be defined as for acceptance or pay- 
ment made upon the maker, acceptor, drawee or other party 
liable on the instrument by or on behalf of the holder. The 
party to whom presentment is made may, without dishonour, 
have the right to require: 

(a) exhibition of the instrument; and 

(b) reasonable identification of the person making 
presentment and evidence of his authority to make it if made 
for another; and 

(c) that the instrument be produced for acceptance or 
payment at a place specified in it, or if there be none at any 
place reasonable in the circumstances; and 

(d) a signed receipt on the instrument for any partial or 
full payment and its surrender upon full payment. 

Failure to comply with any such requirements should in- 
validate the presentment but the person presenting should 
have a reasonable time in which to comply and the time for 
acceptance or payment should run from the time of com- 
pliance. Unless otherwise instructed, a collecting bank should 
be allowed to present an instrument not payable by, through 
or at a bank, by sending to the party to accept or pay a writ- 
ten notice that the bank holds the instrument for acceptance 
or payment. The notice must be sent in time to be received 
on or before the day when presentment is due. The drawee 
or other patty liable should have 48 hours (exclusive of 
public holidays) from the close of business of the day on 
which such notice is received from bank for as King the bank 
to comply with any such requirements. The bank should 
comply with any such requirements within 48 hours (exclusive 
of public holidays) from the close of business of the day on 
which the bank received notice of such requirements. When 
presentment is made by notice, if neither 


acceptance/payment nor request for compliance with any 
such requirements is received within the specified time, the 
presenting bank may treat the instrument as dishonoured 
and charge any secondary party by sending him notice of the 
facts. 

Having regard to the special position occupied by banks 
and banking convenience and the need for expeditious settle- 
ment where a bank has to meet the claim, in the case of a bill 
to be accepted or bill or note payable at a bank, it should be 
required to be presented at such bank. 

It is not necessary that the validity of presentment tor 
acceptance or payment by the post should depend on proof 
of any such usage. Hence, presentment should be allowed to 
be made: 

(a) by a registered letter, in which event the time of 
presentment is determined by the time of receipt of the let- 
ter, or 

(b) through a clearing house; or 

(c) at the place of acceptance or payment specified in the 
instrument or if there be none, at the place of business or 
residence of the party to accept or pay. If neither the party 
to accept or pay nor any one authorised to act for him is 
present or accessible at such place, presentment shall be ex- 
cused. 

In order to fix the acceptor with liability a bill should be 
required to be presented for acceptance before it is 
presented for payment. 

Presentment for acceptance should be necessary to 
charge the drawer and endorsers of a bill where the bill so 
provides or is payable elsewhere than at the residence or 
place of business of the drawee, or its maturity depends upon 
such presentment, and the holder may at his option present 
for acceptance any other bill payable at a specified date. 

A cheque must be presented for payment before the drawer 
and endorsers thereof could be made liable thereon. 

Presentment for payment is not necessary to charge the 
maker of a note or the acceptor of a bill. 

Presentment whether for acceptance or for payment, 
should not be necessary, or may be excused, in circumstances 
where non-presentment is not likely to prejudice or otherwise 
affect the parlies whose liability is dependent on such 
presentment. Again, in conditions where presentment would 
be an empty formality and is not likely to result in the instru- 
ment being accepted or honoured, as the case may be, 
presentment is not necessary. 

Where the instrument is not accepted, or payment is 
refused, and the ground for rejection is not related to any 
defect in presentment, then the want of proper presentment 
should not be allowed to be set up as a defence. 

Presentment for acceptance should be excused in the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

(a) if the maker, acceptor or drawee intentionally 
prevents the presentment; 

(b) as against any party to be charged therewith, if he has 
engaged in writing to pay without such presentment; 

(c) as against any party if, after maturity, with knowledge 
that the instrument has not been presented for acceptance, 
he makes a part payment on account of the amount due 
thereon in whole or in part, or otherwise waives his right to 
take advantage of any default in presentment; 

(d) as against the drawer, if he cannot suffer damage 
from such non-presentment; and 
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(e) as regards an endorser, where the instrument was 
made, drawn or accepted for the accommodation of that en- 
dorser and he has no reason to expect that the instrument 
would be paid even if presented for acceptance. Negotiable 
instruments are drawn with a view to have them honoured on 
their maturity. Where the person to pay is dead or bankrupt, 
the chances of immediate payment either are not there or are 
remote. However, though the holder should have the choice 
to make presentment, he should not be required to make 
presentment for payment when the drawee or maker is dead 
or bankrupt. The provision excusing presentment when the 
maker or the drawee or acceptor is dead or insolvent should 
not apply in the case of documentary bills. 

In order to reduce disputes and eliminate scope for con- 
troversy, notice of dishonour should be required to be given 
in writing signed by or on behalf of the holder. 

The holder of a bankrupt’s acceptance should be allowed 
to exercise his right of recourse against the drawer and en- 
dorsers without waiting till the bill falls due for presentment 
for payment. 

It is necessary to specify the categories of personnel who 
could be approached when the services of a notary public 
cannot conveniently be availed of. Hence, the follrrwing 
categories of persons may be empowered to make a protest 
or other notarial function with reference to; 

(a) Members of Parliament or of any State Legislature; 

(b) the classes of officers of the Central or of any State 
Government who would have qualified as gazetted officers; 

(c) sub-divisional magistrates or officers; 

(d) tahsildats, naib or deputy tahsildars authorised to ex- 
ercise magisterial power; 

(e) block development officers; 

(f) post-masters; 

(g) Panchayat irupectors. 

It is necessary to permit a notary or other authorised 
person to make presentment by registered letter with ac- 
knowledgment due, without reference to any agreement or 
usage regarding the same. 

So long as the notary or other authorised person takes 
the responsibility, it is not necessary to go beyond except 
where want of bona fides is attributed to him. Hence, or- 
dinarily, there should be no objection for a notary or other 
authorised person being allowed to certify a protest "upon in- 
formation satisfactory to such person’ 

All the courts in the country having original rivil jurisdic- 
tion should be permitted to decide claims arising on nego- 
tiable instruments by applying the summary procedure 
prtjvided for in order 37 of the civil procedure code. 

The adequacy and effectiveness of the present provisions 
providing for summary procedure in order 37 of the civil pro- 
cedures code should be gone into by the Government in con- 
sultation with High Courts and to the extent possible its 
provisions should be modified to ensure that the summary 
procedure is realfy effective to arrive at a decision to dispose 
of the case in the least possible time. 

Conflict of Laws 

The conflict of laws/rules is really a part of the national 
system of administration of justice. Having regard to our ex- 
panding export and import trade and the diversification 
thereof, it is necessary that the conflict of laws/rules in our 


Act accord to bankers, merchants and traders a parity in the 
treatment their counterparts receive in other countries. An 
arbitral statutory rule is preferable instead of leaving the 
holders of the instruments to conjecture about the proper 
law applicable. What businessmen need is a rule of law which 
can be stated to parties in advance of action and upon which 
they can act with ease and certainty. 

The "proper law" doctrine is not consistent with the 
general principle of negotiable instruments law that terms 
and conditions not ex-facie apparent in the instrument 
should not be allowed to be set up, especially against a 
holder in due course. 

It is not in pubh'c interest to allow the parties unfettered 
choice to select their own law for determining rights and 
liabilities with reference to negotiable instruments. Nor it is 
correct to allow the patties the right to alter any rules stated 
in the act by contracting otherwise. However, where the act 
is silent and with reference to foreign instalments, the parties 
may be permitted to choose a law that has a reasonable con- 
nection to the transaction and this could only be either the 
exeloci contracts or the exeloci solutions, provided the choice 
is expressly stated in the instrument. 

Having regard to the complexify of their work, and the 
speed with which they are required to function, it is just that 
banks and their branches should be saved from the bothera- 
tion of ascertaining the procedural requirements under the 
foreign law with reference to matters covered by bank collec- 
tion process. Hence, the law should provide that the liability 
of a bank for action or non-action with respect to any instru- 
ment handled by it for purposes of presentment, payment or 
collection should be governed by the law of the place where 
the bank is located. In the case of action or non-action by or 
at a branch or a separate office of a bank, its liability should 
be governed by the law of the place where the branch or 
separate office is located. 

The conflict of laws/rules should indicate, unless un- 
avoidable, both as regards matters of form and validity and 
with reference to matters of liability, that the same system of 
law is applicable; application of different qstems to deter- 
mine form and validity and to determine liability will not 
work well, will cause avoidable hardship to the patties and is 
likely to breed h'tigation as to wdiether a question is one of 
form and validity, or of liability, since matters of form and 
validity generally determine the liability. 

For determining the validity of an instrument with 
reference to requisites in form, it is only the law of the place 
of contracting that has to be applied. 

Subject to the exceptions that arc indicated later on, 
both for determining the essential requisites as to form and 
for determining the liability of parties, the conflict of 
laws/rules should provide for applying the law of the place of 
contracting. 

The liability of an endorser of an instrument should also 
be governed by the same conflict of laws rules that determine 
the liability of the drawer of a bill. 

There is no valid reason why the rights under an instru- 
ment execated outside India should be affected in India for 
its failure to comply with the stamp law requirements of the 
country of origjn. Hence, the law should provide that where 
an instrument is issued outside our country, it shall not be 
regarded as invalid in India merely by reason of the fact that 
it is not stamped in accordance with the law of the place of 
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issue. 

The validity of supervening contracts made in India with 
reference to an instrument issued outside India but made 
payable in India should not be affected by reason of the in- 
strument not conforming in any respect to the requirements 
of form of the place of issue. 

Where an Inland instrument is endorsed in a foreign 
country, the legal effect of such endorsement as regards the 
payer should be according to the law of India. 

The general rule as to capacity should be one of lex loci 
contracts. Nevertheless, when a person lacks capacity accord- 
ing to the law of the place of contract, he should be bound if, 
according to the law of his domicile, he is not lacking in 
capacity. 

The law of the place where the instrument is payable 
shall govern: 

(1) the duties of the holder with respect to presentment 
for acceptance or payment; 

(2) the date of maturity, 

(3) what constitutes dishonour by non-acceptance or 
non-payment; and 

(4) the necessity for and suffidenty of protest in notice 
of dishonour. 

Consistent with the provisions to be made to dedde the 
form and validity of an instrument and the liability of parties 
no separate provision is necessary to determine questions 
relating to payment and satisfaction. 

Where an instrument is drawn outside the country but is 
payable in India and the sum payable is not expressed in the 
Indian currency the amount shall, in the absence of some ex- 
press stipulation, be calculated according to the rate of ex- 
change for sight drafts at the place of payment on the day the 
bill is payable. 

Cheques . 

The extent to which the cheque system is popular is an 
indication of the coverage of the financial transactions of a 
country by the banking system. While in the advanced 
countries practically all the transactions are paid by cheques 
or other allied media, through the banking system, cash 
transaction forms a predominant part of the Indian economy. 
Though in recent years there has been an increase in our 
country in the volume of transitions through cheques, it has 
been the result only of rising deposits and not due to larger 
turnover of deposits, which should have come about if the 
cheque habit on an overage had gone up. Actually, the 
velocity of circulation of deposits has shown a marginal 
decline over the period 1965-66 to 1972-73. 

Banks have to be assisted in the task of mobilising 
deposits and diversifying investments for a massive spread of 
the banking habit in the rural and urban areas by an exten- 
sive use of the cheque system. 

The spreading of cheque habit is vital for the gamering 
of domestic resources by the banking system of the country. 
The spread of the banking habit, resulting from the greater 
resort to cheques in settling transactions, will pave the way 
for the integration of the monetary system and will make the 
monetary policy more effective. Since it is generally felt that 
the preference for cash transactions is mainly due to the exis- 
tence of tax-evaded income, the spreading of cheque habit is 
highly conducive to public interest. Having regard to the 


general feeling regarding the extent of the malaise of tax- 
evaded income and its adverse impact on the general 
economy of the country, there is an imperative necessity for 
adopting in our country adequate measures for the spread of 
cheque habit. 

The cheque habit became native to the English people 
and hardly was there any need for any special measures to 
promote the cheque habit. The reverse was the position in 
the continent, and special measures had to be taken there 
which ensured their readier acceptability and freer circula- 
tion. Partly this is also true with reference to the position in 
the U.SA. We are now faced with an analogous situation. 

Over the course of years, the banking practice in India 
has developed on certain lines and when this is viewed in the 
li^t of the provisions of the NIA, on some of the aspects 
relating to cheques there is necessity for statutory clarifica- 
tion. 

It would considerably promote ready acceptability of the 
cheque if the issue of a cheque can be considered as operat- 
ing as an assignment of the available funds with the bankers, 
in favour of the holder. There is sufficient justification for 
applying the principle of assignment of the available funds 
with reference to cheques, without extending the principle to 
bills in general. On practical consideration, such a distinction 
may be necessary having regard to our policy objective. 
There is also theoretical justification. 

Where a drawee-banker has in his hands funds available 
for the payment of a cheque which has not become stale, the 
cheque should operate as an assignment of the sum for which 
it is drawn, or of the sum available to meet the cheque, as the 
case may be, in favour of the holder, from the time when the 
cheque is presented to the drawee banker. The drawee- 
bankers may ask for a receipt on the cheque, and an addi- 
tional receipt, when he makes a partial payment on the 
cheque. 

Explanation; For the purpose of this provision, the cheque 
shall be deemed to be presented to the drawee-banker only 
after the banker has had a reasonable time to ascertain the 
extent and availability of funds to meet the cheque. 

Since the countermand of each cheque must be specially 
handled it throws a substantial burden on the holder and the 
drawee whether the drawer’s order is observed or not. By 
countermanding the drawer is able to shift the burden to the 
payee in an action on the underlying obligation which he 
would not be able to do had he paid in cash. In the majority 
of the countries of the world, there are severe restrictions on 
the drawer’s right to countermand. 

As between the drawer and the drawee the drawee 
should be protected if he acts on the instructions of the 
drawer. But the drawer’s liability to the holder for damages 
for his wrongful action should be clearly provided for. 

(1) The duty and authority of a banker to pay cheque 
should be terminated by countermand of payment thereof by 
the drawer, 

(2) Not withstanding the above, the drawer should not be 
entitled to countermand payment unless he can show 

(a) that the cheque has been lost or stolen or, 

(b) that the holder thereof has become insolvent; 

(3) without prejudice to. any penal liability "he may be- 
come subject to, if the drawer is shown to have counter- 
manded payment in other circumstances, he shall be liable to 
the holder of the cheque for damages; 
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(4) where a countermanded cheque is presented to the 
banker for payment, the banker shall: 

(a) advise the presentor about the countermand and the 
drawer about such presentment; 

(b) set apart any available funds towards the cheque; 
but if within a period of three months from the date of such 
presentment the presenter or holder does not serve the bank 
with notice in evidence of his having taken legal proceedings 
to establish his title to the set apart funds, the banker shall 
recredit the account of the drawer with the amount so set 
apart; and rrfiere the presenter or holder takes suitable legal 
proceedings within such time, the banker shall abide by the 
direction of the court regarding the title to the amount so set 
apart. 

Cheques arc meant for immediate payment and the prac- 
tice of issuing post-dated cheques is neither a healthy one 
nor is it in public interest. Generally post-dating of a cheque 
is a device to avoid stamp duty payable on a usance instru- 
ment. It is also not in the interest of public policy to coun- 
tenance post-dated cheques. 

A cheque should be payable at sight and on the day of 
presentment though it is post-dated. 

The death of a customer should not terminate the duty 
and authority of the banker to pay the customer’s cheques 
until the expiry of a period of ten days from the date of the 
.banker’s knowledge of the death of the customer. However, 
within such pericxl any person claiming an interest in the ac- 
count may, by notice in writing, ask the banker not to pay the 
customer’s cheques, or not to pay a particular cheque of the 
customer. Any such notice shall have the same effect as an 
order issued to a banker by a customer countermanding pay- 
ment of a cheque. In such a case, or when a cheque drawn by 
the customer is presented for payment after ten days from 
the date on which the banker has knowledge of the death of 
the customer the provisions stated supra when there is a 
countermand of a cheque by the customer shall apply. 

As in the case of the death of a customer, other cases of 
adjudication of incompetence (e.g. lunacy) of a customer, 
other than an adjudication of insolvency, should be similarly 
dealt with. 

Where a customer is adjudicated as an insolvent under 
the insolvency law, public policy requires that the interests of 
the general body of crcditors.should not be affected. Hence, 
the banker’s authority to pay the cheque should not survive 
after the drawer is adjudged an insolvent and the holder will 
have to prove his claim before the assignee. But any payment 
by the banker, until he has notice of such adjudication and 
has reasonable opportunity to act thereon shall nevertheless 
be valid. 

The negotiable instruments law of all systems envisages 
certification of cheques by banks, though judicial recognition 
thereof in this regard in the UJC and in India is now con- 
fined to the practice amongst clearing bankers. Since it 
usually involves undertaking some commitment or obligation 
to third parties, the reluctance of bankers to certify cheques, 
except in certain circumstances, is understandable; But while 
it may not be made obligatory for banks to certify, it is neces- 
sary to clarify statutorily the legal effect of certification in In- 
dia. 

(a) Certification of a cheque shall be regarded as accept- 
anee. Where a holder procures certification, the drawer and 
all other prior endorsers shall be discharged. 


(b) Unless otherwise agreed, a banker shall have no 
obligation to certify a cheque. 

(c) A banker may certify a cheque before returning it for 
lack of proper endorsement. If he does so, the drawer shall 
be discharged. 

There is no justification in law for the practice followed 
by banks, whereby they refuse to honour a cheque presented 
after a period of six months from the date it beats, without 
obtaining the confirmation of the drawer. Statutory protec- 
tion has to be given to this practice. Hence, the state should 
provide that a banker may refuse to honour a cheque 
presented six months after the date it bears though he may 
nevertheless charge his customer’s account for payment made 
in good faith thereafter. 

A cheque crossed ’account payee" should be made not 
negotiable. 

A cheque crossed "not negotiable’ should cease to be 
negotiable. 

It is necessary to take care of the special requirements of 
institutions like the Life Insurance Corporation, the public 
agencies like Government Departments, for their issuing 
cheques with receipt forms. Such arrangement, between 
bankers and such special types of customers, as envisaged by 
the Mocatta Committee in the U.K., may become necessary 
in our country as well. The law has to be made clear to ex- 
tend to bankers the protection they have with reference to 
cheques also with reference to their handling of cheques with 
receipt forms. 

Practically in all the countries of the world, the 
dishonour of a cheque for insufficiency of funds available to 
the credit of the drawer may give rise to penal consequences. 
Differences exist only with regard to attendant circumstances 
to be established before the penal consequences are brought 
home to the drawer. 

Section 415 of the penal code is hopelessly inadequate 
to curb the evil resulting from the issue of bad cheques; the 
practical difficulties in proving a crime of cheating when a 
worthless cheque is passed on are formidable. There are 
also the following lacunae with reference to the coverage of 
the provision relating to cheating: 

a) When a person gives a bad cheque in repayment of an 
earlier debt, he may not be considered as thereby inducing 
another to deliver to him, or consent for his retention of, any 
property. When goods are delivered in anticipation of pay- 
ment, say, for a period of one month, and a cheque is ac- 
cepted in the month end, if the cheque' bounces for lack of 
funds, "cheating" may not be established as the supplier of 
the goods was not induced to deliver the goods by the issue 
of the bad cheque. 

b) Again, when a bad cheque is given in payment of 
wages or other services rendered, there is neither delivery 
nor retention of property, and this may not amount to 
"cheating". 

c) Now, before dishonesty could be established, there has 
to be a wrongful loss or wrongful gain, and such loss or gain 
can arise only when an unlawful means has been adopted. 
When a person gives a cheque, it is very difficult to consider 
that he is employing any unlawful means, unless the facts are 
so extreme as to warrant a conclusion that he could have had 
no reasonable belief that he was passing a negotiable instru- 
ment of any real value. 

d) There are no statutory inferences which are found in 
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the provisions of other countries as to when a prima facie 
fraudulent or dishonest intention could be presumed. 

e) There are also no provisions which would penalise a 
reckless issue of a cheque without reasonable cause to 
believe that the drawer had adequate funds in his account. 

f) We do not also have adequate provisions giving any 
grace period within which a person whose cheque bounces 
can pay and thereby not only save his credit but also save the 
economic consequences flowing as a result of circulation of 
bad cheques. 

Having regard to the position of other countries, the ad- 
verse effect on the economy when bad cheques are not 
severely dealt with and the damage to the cheque transfer 
system this causes, it is necessary to rectify the above 
lecunae. 

Sufficient safeguards could be taken and innocent per- 
sons’ interests amply protected if the measures for the 
spreading of cheque habit including those with reference to 
the issue of bad cheques are brought into force after a 
specific period, say, six months, from the date on which the 
provisions are enacted. Within this period of six months, the 
Central Bank of the country and other banks can adequately 
publicise the measures taken to popularise the cheque habit 
and the date from which such measures would come into 
force. It is necessary for the penal law to deal with the crime 
of obtaining pecuniary advantage by deception or dishonest 
means. Such an offence should not be confined to deal with 
only causes of bouncing of cheques, but should be a general 
one applicable to cover also other similar instances. 

(1) A person who by any deception dishonestly obtains 
for himself or another any pecuniary advantage shall on 
conviction be liable to imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing five years. 

Explanations: 

(a) Where any debt or charge for which a person makes 
himself liable or is or may become liable (including one not 
legally enforceable) is reduced or in whole or in part evaded 
or deferred, he shall be deemed to have obtained a pecuniary 
advantage. 

(b) As against the maker or drawer, the making, draw- 
ing, uttering or delivering by such maker or drawer of a 
cheque, bill or order, payment of which is refused by the 
drawee because of insufficient funds of the maker or drawer 
in his possession or control shall be prima facie evidence of 
knowledge of insufficient funds or credit with such drawee 
and of intent to obtain pecuniary advantage by deception. 

Provided, however, where such maker or drawer prays the 
holder of the instrument the amount due thereon within five 
days of his receiving notice in writing that such instrument 
has not been pwid, • no.such knowledge or intent shall be 
presumed. 

(c) For the purpxrses of this provision, ’deception’’ should 
mean any deception (whether deliberate or reckless) by 
words or conduct as to fact or as to law, including a decep> 
tion as, to the’ present intentions of the pterson using the 
decepfion or of any other pterson. 

(d) For the purpxrses of this provision, a prarson should 
be coiuidered to act dishonestly by causing wrongful gain or 
wTon^ul loss rriiether such gain or loss of money or other 
property is temjxjrary or prarmanent, and for this purptose : 


(a) "gain" shall include a gain by keeping what one has, as 
well as a gain by getting what one has not; and (b) "loss" 
shall include a loss by not getting what one might get, as well 
as a loss by parting with what one has. 

(2) Where the prarson who has obtained the ptecuniary 
advantage is a corptorate body, any deception practised by, 
or with the consent or connivance of, any director, manager, 
secretary - or other similar officer of the corporate body or 
of a member acting in the course of his management of a cor- 
pxjrate body, or of any pierson who was purpxDrting to act in 
any such capacity. Such prerson as also the cotpxtrate body 
shall be liable for the offence. 

A provision on the above lines should be introduced in 
the pranal code by inserting it after section 415. 

In order that the holder of a cheque is not to incur heavy 
expanses and considerable loss of time and as it is a serious 
economic crime, the obtaining of a piecuniaty advantage by 
issuing a cheque with inadequate funds at credit should be 
made a cognizable offence, though- it may be allcnved to be 
compiounded by the holder. 

Any unjustified countermand by the drawer should also 
be visited with pienal consequences in the same way as the is- 
suance of cheque without funds or credit available to meet 
the cheque. Merc civil liability for damages (assuring 
damages could be proved) will not be sufficient deterrent to 
guard against impropier use by the drawer of his right to 
countermand. 

The drawer of a cheque, who countermands prayment 
thereon when he has no reasonable cause to believe that the 
cheque is either lost or stolen or that the holder of the in- 
strument has either committed an act of insolvency or been 
adjudged an insolvent, shall be liable to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding five years. 

Explanations: 

(1) The burden of establishing that the drawer had 
reasonable grounds for believing that he was justified in 
countermanding the cheque on any one of the above grounds 
shall be on the drawer in any action against him instituted by 
the holder. 

(2) Where the pterson who has countermanded prayment 
is a corpjorate body, any unjustified countermand made by, or- 
with the consent or connivance of, any director, manager, 
secretary or other similar officer of the corpxrratc body, or of 
a member acting in the course of his management of a cor- 
porate body, or any prarson who was purporting to act in any 
such capracity, such prarson as also the corporate body shall be 
liable for the offence. 

A provision on the above lines should be introduced in 
the penal code by inserting it after the provision dealing with 
the offence relating to obtaining ptecuniary advantage by 
deception. 

A bureau to disseminate information on unpraid.cheques, 
on the lines of the central Card Index of cheques maintained 
by the Bank of France, is beneficial for its preventive, repre- 
ssive and curative roles. In its preventive role, the banker is 
helpted in his assessment of a pretson whether or not he is 
creditworthy and it furnishes valuable information about the’ 
antecedents of a customer. In its repressive role, it clarifies 
and facilitates the process of law in dealing with those 
resptonsible for issue of bad cheques. In its curative role; 
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thanks to the effect of intimidation and of education a 
registration in the Card Index cannot fail to exert a healthy 
influence on certain drawers who may be more negligent than 
dishonest. 

The measures for curbing the issue of cheques without 
sufficient funds should be supplemented by a system which 
provides for the management by the Central bank of the 
country, namely, the Reserve Bank of India, of a bureau for 
collecting and disseminating information on unpaid cheques, 
somewhat on the lines of the central Card Index of the 
cheques maintained by the Bank of France. It is necessary to 
give legislative sanction for furnishing of information by the 
bureau of banks and to investigating and judicial authorities. 
Such a bureau would be a very effective adjunct to the credit 
information Bureau now being operated by the Reserve 
Bank of India pursuant to the provisions contained in chap- 
ter III-A of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934. The legisla- 
tion in this regard may find place as a separate chapter of 
that Act. 

Persons opening chequeable accounts should be required 
to disclose their income-tax code number to the banks con- 
cerned, which the banks may furnish to the bureau for iden- 
tifying the drawers when their cheques bounce for inade- 
quacy of funds. 

Section 40(A) (3) of the Income-tax Act requires that in 
order that an expenditure of exceeding Rs. 2,500 may qualify 
as an allowable item in computing the tax liabilitjy the pay- 
ment thereof has to be effected by means of a crossed cheque 
or a crossed draft. Whether payments by indigenous nego- 
tiable instruments (hundis) should also be treated on par 
with payments effected by crossed cheques or crossed drafts, 
is a question to be considered while dealing with the 
codification of the practices and usages relating to indigenous 
negotiable instruments. Subject to this reservation, the prin- 
ciple underlying section 40(A)(3) of the Income-tax Act is 
salutary and merits inclusion in the package of proposals for 
promotion of cheque habit. 

The statute should provide for the compulsory main- 
tenance of chequeable accounts with banks by merchants and 
traders. 

All payments of wages and salaries above Rs.1,000 
should be compulsorily required to be made either by a 
credit to the bank accounts of the employees or by means of 
crossed cheques or crossed drafts. 

A period of six months to one ytat from the date of the 
legislation to implement the provisions suggested in the 
chapter on "cheques' may be allowed before the relative 
provisions are brought into force. This would ensure that 
honest and innocent persons are not affected by the 
measures. 

It is necessary to acquaint bankers, merchants and 
traders and the pubh'c at large with the measures for the 
spreading of the cheque habit in the larger interests of the 
country’s economy, l^nks may be required to print on the 
inner cover of the cheque books important details of the 
measures introduced with reference to cheques. The public 
should be made aware of these measures by the Reserve 
Bank of India by the issue of special pamphlets, bulletins and 
press releases prepared for this purpose. The Reserve Bank 
should also arrange for appropriate training programmes to 
impart special instructions to officers and other employees of 
banks to acquaint them with the new measures. 


Banker’s Drafts 

There are some general problems regarding "banker’s 
drafts' which cover both inter-bank and inter-branch instru- 
ments payable on demand. As regards the second category of 
banker’s drafts (inter-branch instruments payable on 
demand, i.e., "drafts* as defined in section 8SA of the NIA) 
there is need for statutory clarification as regards their legal 
status and their incidences on the rights and liabilities of 
those who handle them. 

It is not correct to regard a negotiable instrument as a 
form of receipt given for the transmission of money in the 
case of a purchase of a banker’s draft. The fact that the ob- 
ject of the purchase is to remit the money should not affect 
this question. It is a recognised purpose throughout the 
world to use a negotiable instrument as medium for the 
transmission of funds. Thereby the issue of the instrument is 
not considered as creating a contract for the carriage of 
money. It is also not correct to regard the purchase of a draft 
as in no way different from a mail or a telegraphic transfer 
where there is no question of the issue of any instrument. 
Hence there is no justification to sustain the distinction so far 
maintained by judicial decisions in India between the pur- 
chase of a banker's draft for the purpose of transmission, and 
purchase of a bankers' draft ordinarily. The holder of the 
draft cannot claim the rights of a holder of a bill and the ad- 
ditional tight to get the amount of the draft in preference to 
the general body of creditors. 

When a banker’s draft (that is, an order to pay money, 
drawn either by one bank on another or one office of a bank 
upon another office of the same bank, for a sum of money 
payable to order on demand) is purchased, no usage or prac- 
tice inconsistent with the terms of the instrument shall be al- 
lowed to be set up. 

Since "holder" by definition would include also the pur- 
chaser of the instrument banks may not have much difficulty 
in recognising the claim of the purchaser either for issue of a 
duplicate of the banker’s draft, or for effecting payment to 
him 6f the amount covered by the instrument when they ate 
satisfied about the claim, aftcr obtaining suitable indemnity. 

If the holder of a banker’s draft, which is lost, is able to 
establish adequately his capacity as such, his claim for a 
duplicate thereof should not be denied merely for the reason 
that the purchaser refused to co-operate with such holder in 
approaching the bank for obtaining a duplicate. 

When the purchaser asks for cancellation of a banker’s 
draft, the bank has to be satisfied about non-delivery of the 
instrument to the named payee. In the absence of any suspi- 
cious circumstances, the production of the instrument itself 
would be the best evidence of non-delivery. But the' bank 
would not be justified to cancel the banker’s draft or coun- 
termand payment thereof after it has been delivered to the 
named payee. 

There is no valid reason for the difference in the law and 
the practice in India regarding the status of "drafts". Whether 
the inter-branch instrument issued by a bank is treated as a 
cheque or a note, it is clear that all the provisions applicable 
to cheques or notes cannot be extended to such an instru- 
ment. Since no third person is involved and both the drawer 
and the drawee are the same, the obligation is on the bank to 
pay the draft, and the liability of the maker of a note and that 
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of the drawer of :ne 'frafr arc not in any way different. The 
draft is on all foura in i legal effect with a promissory note 
payable on demand at a specified place. Since it is a question 
of basic liability and not merely a matter as to where the in- 
strument is payable, the fact that for certain procedural re- 
quirements as to the performance of the obligation, branches 
of the same bank are considered as distinct, would not affect 
this question. What the banker realty needs with reference to 
drafts is the application of certain special provisions, which 
do not now extend to notes, to facilitate the issue and han- 
dling of such instruments by him. 

The special provisions that have to be extended with 
reference to "draft’ when understood as a note, arc; 

(1) protisions relating to crossing; 

(2) the extension of the provisions granting protection to 
the paying and collecting bankers in handling drafts— the 
crossing and protection provisions are now found in sections 
85A and 131A of the NIA, and this position will have to be 
continued; 

(3) the exemption from stamp duty to ensure that drafts 
are not made liable to duty as demand promissory notes. 

Hence the law should provide as under. 

(1) "draft", i.e., an order to pay money, drawn by one of- 
fice of a bank upon another office at the same bank, for a 
sum of money payable to order on demand, shall be regarded 
as a note; 

(2) the provisions relating to crossing and the provisions 
relating to banker’s protection shall extend to drafts; 

(3) not withstanding anything contained in the stamp law 
for the time being in force, drafts shall not be liable for any 
stamp duty. 

Banker's Protection 

As banks undertake and play a more positive and active 
role in the fulfilment of the country's socio-economic objec- 
tives and venture out of their conventional and narrow con- 
fines, it is but natural that the range of protection to them 
requires to be broadened in content and coverage to 
facilitate banks to effectively perform the special tasks as- 
signed to them. Again, the surveys conducted and studies 
made have also brought the gap in the applicable protective 
provisions of our law and the need for extending the scope of 
such provisions with reference to instruments analogous to 
cheques. While the paying banker knows the state of, and 
takes the responsibility for the authenticity of the signature 
of the drpwer, and the collecting banker similarly may know 
the holder for whose account he collects, the former cannot 
be presumed to have any special knowledge about the payee 
or other holders of the instrument and the latter about the 
drawer and the prewous holders of the instrument. The 
banker collecting in good faith an instrument to the credit of 
an ostensible payee or endorsee should not be saddled with 
responsibility if his constituent’s title is subsequently found 
to be defective or wanting. Responsibility when it attaches 
can only relate to areas in which in his respective roles the 
banker has means, access and duty to undertake such respon- 
sibility. The standard of cate required of bankers should at 
any given point of time be decided with reference to establish 
banking practices. 

The extent of growth in the number of offices of com- 
mercial banks and the increase in the number and value of 


cheques handled by banks for mote than a decade past give 
sufficient indication about the magnitude of the problem and 
of the consequent need for clear statutory provisions to 
facilitate utmost expedition in the handling of cheques by 
banks. It is a reasonable assumption that in the years to come 
the rate of increase in chequeable deposits in our country for 
over a decade, the increase in the number and volume of 
cheque transactions in the recent past and their increase that 
could naturally be expected as a result of implementation of 
the special measures for spreading cheque habit would make 
the use of cheques in our country comparable to their use in 
the U.K. Though for the scheme of "banking regulation" even 
those accepting non-chequeablc deposits may be regarded as 
doing "banking" (as the definition of "banking" in the Bank- 
ing Regulation Act would also indicate), it is only those 
authorised to accept chequeable deposits who should be 
eligible to claim the special privileges and who may be able to 
fulfil the special role assigned to "banker’ under negotiable 
instruments law. This is as many of the special privileges con- 
ferred on a "banker" under the NIA, or which are now 
proposed, would be inappropriate with reference to a person 
not authorised to accept deposits withdrawable by "cheque." 
Moreover, the special privileges which may be accorded to 
the "bankers" should be confined to those companies or cor- 
porate bodies which are subject to the discipline of the bank- 
ing regulation. 

"Banking" should be defined in the regotiable instru- 
ments law as a "company" or other corporate body which is 
authorised to accept deposits withdrawable by cheque. 

There is no provision in our country which extends 
protection to bankets paying and collecting instruments 
analogous to cheques, on the lines of the protection available 
to bankets in the U.K. for the last several decades. Essen- 
tially, such absence of protection is responsible for the reluc- 
tance of bankers in India to allow cheques with receipt forms 
being used even by customers who may have a genuine and 
valid need for this facility, like the Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion, by special arrangements with the banks concerned. It is 
necessary that the scope of the bankers' protection in India 
should also extend to their payment and collection of instru- 
ments analogous to cheques, like cheques with receipt forms. 

The protection available to paying and collecting bankers 
with reference to cheques and drafts should also extend to 
their payment and collection of instruments for a series of 
money payable to order on demand, which arc drawn on 
them, or are collected by them as the case maybe. 

The negotiated cheque is a rarity and the requirements 
of law meant to deal with such rarities should not press loo 
heavily on the banks' time and labour in their handling of the 
total volume of cheques and thus impair their speed and ef- 
ficiency. 

The burden on the payee of varifying that the cheque is 
made out exactly in the correct name is felt much more in 
India where the endorsement rubber stamps by the payees 
are not in common use. 

The pointlessness and troublesome nature of the work of 
examining endorsement and the inconvenience caused to cus- 
tomers by the frequent need to return cheques for 
"regularisation" of endorsements develop a sense of futility 
amongst bank staff and cause vexation to bank customers. In 
most cases, even wdiat purports to be an "endorsement" is not 
really one, that is one meant for negotiation. A purported 
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endorsement is required just so that the paying bank may 
hope to rely on this for the purpose of protection under the 
NIA. Where the payee has signed the reverse of the instru- 
ment, it is not ’endorsement" and hardly affords any protec- 
tion. 

In view of the spread in the branches of commercial 
banks for over a decade past the considerable increase in the 
number and volume of cheques handled by banks and the 
further increase that may be expected consequently on the 
special measures for spreading the cheque habit the lime and 
labour which the public as payees and the collecting and 
paying banks would have to spend in scrutinising endorse- 
ments on order cheques (endorsements on bearer cheques 
now merit no notice by banks) would be very considerable 
and in view of the futility of the exercise, there is a clear case 
for dispensing with this and effecting consequential economy 
in time and labour. 

Provisions modelled on the lines of the Cheques Act of 
the U.K are necessary for our country not merely for the 
protection of bankets but mainly because they are conducise 
to business expeditions and economy. However, profiting by 
the experience gained on the working of the Qieques Act 
and the developments in this regard elsewhere, it is not 
necessary to extend the scope of the protection to cover cases 
of payment of cheques and allied instruments across the 
counter, or to cases of a bank collecting cheques not drawn in 
the name of his customer or in a name which so resembles 
the customer's name as to lead the banker to belies-e that the 
instruments arc drawn in fasour of the customer (where the 
Australian provision is appropriate). But it is necessary to 
consolidate the protecth-e provisions both for paying and col- 
lecting bankets. As has been done in Australia, cases of en- 
dorsements without authority should also be brought within 
the protective canopy. Such provision should be applied ir- 
respective of the faa whether the instrument is crossed or 
uncrossed and should extend to cheque.^ and all other instru- 
ments. On the lines of the U.K. Act, the crossing provisions 
should apply also to instruments allied to cheques. The pay- 
ment of a cheque or other allied instruments when collected 
by a banker to the credit of the named payee should be a 
prima facie evidence of the receipt of such amount by him. 

The purported signature on the reverse of the cheque by 
or on behalf of the payee cannot be relied on by the drawee 
as the purported endorsement and hence the drawee may not 
be discharged merely by payment of such instrument in due 
course. Hence strictly speaking, the drawee banker may be 
discharged where he pays an order cheque across the counter 
only when the payment is made to the correct person. 

In order to inculcate the cheque habit among the public 
and in order to popularise draft as a mode of remittance, 
banks should be relieved, by statute, of the obligation to re- 
quire identification of the payees on order cheques for pay- 
ments made in their ordinary course of business. But this 
should not prevent banks from insisting on identification 
where they consider that the facts warrant it. 

Section 85 (I) of the NIA should be amended as; 

"Where a cheque payable to order purports to be en- 
dorsed and /or discharged by or on behalf of the payee or 


endorsee, the drawer is discouraged by payment in due 
course". 

There is no provision in the NIA affording protection to 
a banker collecting an altered item according to the apparent 
tenor thereof at the "time of its receipt for collection on the 
lines of section 80 of the NIA which protects a banker when 
he pays in due course an altered instrument according to the 
apparent tenor thereof. The collecting banker should protect 
when in good faith and in ordinary course of business he 
receives payment of an instrument (whether crossed or un- 
crossed) according to the apparent tenor of the instrument at 
the time of receipt thereof for collection. It is necessary to 
safeguard the position of banks which may collect or pay in- 
strument respectively endorsed without any reason to suspect 
that thereby they are acting contrary to the restorations im- 
posed by the endorsement. Banks ordinarily handle instru- 
ments, especially cheques in bulk and have no practicable 
opportunity to consider the effect of restrictive endorse- 
ments. Hence, neither the collecting bank (including the in- 
termediaiy bank acting on behalf of the fiist collecting bank) 
nor the paying bank should be considered as having notice 
nor otherwise affected by the restrictive endorsement of any 
person who is not either the banks's immediate transferor or 
the person who presented the instrument for payment. 

It is not clear whether a banker is discharged when pay- 
ment is made to a person who is a minor to the knowledge of 
the banker and whether a minor can under such circumstance 
give a valid discharge. Though probably a banker may be 
protected by the tenor of the language of section 26 of the 
NIA, there is every merit in clarifying the position with 
reference to minor's deposits and safe deposit agreements 
with banks. 

To deal with minor's accounts, the Banking Regulation 
Act 1949, may be amended to introduce the following provi- 
sions. 

Minor's Deposits and Safe-Deposit Agreements 

(a) Receipt of Deposits; A banker may recew’e deposits 
by or in the name of : 

(i) a minor, 

(ii) a minor jointly with one or more adults or other 
minors with the same effect as a joint depositor 

(iii) a minor as trustee, or a minor and one or more 
adults or other minors as trustees, with the same effect as a 
deposit in trust. 

(b) Safe-deposit agreements: A banker may rent a safe 
deposit box or other receptacle for safe deposit of property 
to and receive property for safe-deposit from a minor. 

(c) Dealings with minor-A banker may deal with a minor 
with respect to a deposit account or safe-deposit agreement 
covered by sub-scction (a) r (b) of this section without the 
consent of a parent or guardian and with the same effect as 
though the minor were an adult. A parent or guardian shall 
not have any right in such capacity to interfere with any such 
transactions. Any action of the minor with respect to such 
deposit account or safe deposit agreement should be binding 
on the minor with the same effect as though an adult. This 
section should not affect the law governing transactions with 
minors in cases outside the scope of this section. 
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TASK FORCE ON GENETIC AND BIOLOGICAL 
CONTROL OF PESTS, 1972. 

Report, New Delhi, Department of Health, 1973. 62p. 


Chairman; Dr. CM. Singh 

Members; Dr. S. Pradhan; Dr. S.N. Baneijee, Dr. K.D. 
Paharia; Dr. K.C Malhur, Dr. D.N. Sriwasfava; Dr. 
K.R.P. Singh; Dr. S.V. Amonkar. 

Convener Dr. M.I.D. Sharma. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Task Force on Genetic and Biological Control of 
Pests was constituted by the Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning (Department of Health) vide its Resolution No. 
T.14012/28/72-C&CD.1 dated December 27, 1972. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(1) To study method of biological, genetic and other 
non-chemical methods that are being adapted in various 
fields for the control of pests; 

(2) and advise Government for staring of a project on a 
massive scale for controlling pests in the public health, 
agricultural and veterinary fields; 

(3) also recommend ways to achieve proper coordination 
of effort and to have a joint programme by the various con- 
cerned organisations. 

CONTENTS 

Preface; Constitution of Task Force; Functioning of Task 
Force; Acknowledgment; Introduction; Arthropods of Medi- 
cal and Veterinary Importance; Need for further research 
studies; Arthropods amenable to genetic atid biological con- 
trol; Institution(s)/Organisation(s) where such studies can be 
carried out; Agricultural pests; Financial Implications; Con- 
clusions and Recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The large scale use of residual synthetic insecticides 
particularly those with persisting biological activity pose 
health hazards in the following ways; 

(i) Direct toxic effects on man and animal, 

(ii) Causing environmental contamination and affecting 
wild life through persistent toxicity passing through food 
chains, 

(iii) Disturbing the ecosystem giving rise to the 
uninhibited growth of certain pests, 

(iv) Resistance of insects to insecticides leading to loss of 
effectiveness in control programme against the pests and vec- 
tors of disease. 

2. These problems have necessitated the urgent need for 
finding out alternate methods of pest control. In the absence 


of promising genetic or biological control methods, the 
chemical control still remains the main sheet anchor for 
achieving control of pest populations. However, the genetic 
and biological control meth^s hold enormous potential for 
their utilization in an integrated way. 

3. The utilization of these methods has been successfully 
demonstrated in achieving eradication of natural populations 
of screw worm fly (Cochliomyia hominivorax) by release of 
radiated males in U.SA. Similarly control of natural popula- 
tion of Cluex fntigans was achieved in Sea Horse Key Island 
near Florida, U.SA. by release of males sterilized with 
chcmosterilant. 

4. In India, a beginning has been made by the 
ICMR/WHO Research Unit on Genetic Control of 
Mosquitoes where feasibility field trials for control through 
sterile males release and by other genetic methods are under 
way. 

5. Similar studies have been initiated by Indian Veteri- 
nary Research Institute as a part of the function of the In- 
stitute, to work out the feasibility and utilization of these 
techniques for the control of stable fly and poultry tick. 

6. In the field of agriculture, biological control tech- 
niques have been effectively utilized in the country for a 
number of pests of crops/horticulture by use of 
predators/parasites and pathogens. The Directorate of Plant 
Protection Quarantine and Storage with the active support of 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, New Delhi and Commonwealth Institute 
of Biological Control, Bangalore, have already contemplated 
number of pilot projects under the Fifth five year plan, to 
study the feasibility of biological control against (i) sugarcane 
borers, (ii) rice stem borers, (iii) potato tuber moth, (iv) 
San-Jose-scale, (v) Boll worms of cotton, (vi) Rhinoceros 
beetle of coconut, (vii) Phytophagous mites of crops, (viii) 
Lanlana Camara and (ix)Eupa(orium sp. 

7. The efficient application of genetic and biological con- 
trol methods in comparison to chemical control requires con- 
siderable knowledge of the basic biology/ecology of the vec- 
tor populations involved. Success of these methods would en- 
tirely depend on the following; 

(1) The parasite/predator to be introduced into an area 
should harmoniously fit into the prevailing ecosystem, which 
would so affect the density dependent factors that the pest 
population is reduced. 

(2) Ecological studies on the ecosystem, including the 
studies on the target and non-target species, the interactions 
of biotic and abiotic factors should be fully comprehended so 
that ’remed/ introduced may not by itself become the 
'problem*. 

8. It would be highly desirable that any promising 
biological/genetic control method developed, should not only 
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be grven an intensive and extensive laboratory and fietd 
evaluation but comprehensive field trials should also be un- 
dertaken under diverse ecological conditions, before any of 
these,jnefhods could be recommended for large scale im- 
pTementation. 

9. Besides, research organisations coimected with promo- 
tion of basic researches in the fields of medical, veterinary 
and agriculture, other agencies viz. Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Bhabha Atomic Research Centre and 
Universities should be encouraged to take up basic research 
studies for the development of this field of science. 

10. These research studies require sustained efforts and 
undivided attention of those engaged in them. As the returns 
for profitable field application are slow to come, therefore, 
the institutions /organizations carrying out this work should 
receive full support of the Government in financial and other 
matters. 

11. For better organization and management of the 
research studies on biologcal and genetic pest control 
methods, it was considered desirable to establish registry of 
workers and scientific studies being carried out in the 
country. In this connection, it is recommended that 
Director-General Indian Council of Medical Research and 
Director General Indian Council of Agricultural Research 


should be approached to establish registries for genetic and 
biologcal control of pests in the medical, veterinary and 
agricultural fields respectively. 

12. There is an urgent need to keep liaison with Interna- 
tional Agencies like United Nations (UJ^.) including United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP), Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FjAO.), World H^th Organiza- 
tion (W.H.O.), United Nations Kucational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) and the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources (lUCN) and 
other agencies for obtaining consultancy services and for co- 
ordination of international efforts. 

13. There is a great need for forming a ’Central Com- 
mittee for genetic and biological pest control methods in 
India’. The functions of this committee would be to co- 
ordinate the efforts put in by various agencies, disseminate 
knowledge gained in this field, and to deal with related mat- 
ters connected with the development and promotion of these 
activities in the country. 

14. The total annual financial implications for the Fifth 
five year plan has been worked out to be Rs. 200 lakhs and 
Rs. 320 lakhs for medical and veterinary and agricultural 
fields respectively. 


NCC EVALUATION COMMITTEE, 1972. 
Report, New Delhi, Ministry of Defence, 1974. 66p. + 2p. 


Chairman: Dr. G.S. Mahajani. 

Members; Smt. Laxmi Kuraari Chuudawat; Shri Umed 
Singh Rathia; Shri Brij Raj Singh; Prof. D. Javare 
Gowda; Dr. B.R. Saksena; Major Ranjit Singh (Retd.); 
Prof. K.L. Joshi; Shri M.N. Kapur; Shri A.N. Joshi; Shri 
L. Dayal; ShriJCanti Chaudhuri; Shri D.K. Guha; Shri K. 
Diraviyam; Lt Gen. R.S. Noronha; Rear Admiral R.N. 
Batra; Air Marshal T.S. Virk; Shri S.L. Menezes; Shri P. 
Dayal. 

Joint Secretary; Brig. PJC Nandagopal. 

Secrelarjr Shri P. Krishnamurti. 

APPOINTMENT 

The National Cadet Corps Evaluation Committee to 
review the working of the N.C.C was constituted by the Min- 
istry of Defence, Government of India, by a non-statutoiy 
Resolution No. 3747 dated 14 December 1972. 

TER.MS OF REFERENCE 

(1) To evaluate the work of the NCC programme since 
its inception with specific reference to its aims and objectives; 

(2) To recommend measures necessary for changes in 
the aims and objectives, organisation and training of the 
NCC programme and consequential financial/administrativc 
arrangements. In making these recommendations, the Com- 


mittee should take into account the activities covered by the 
National Service Scheme and National Sports Organisation 
in the sphere of youth development. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Order; The Background; Procedure; As- 
sessment; Consideration of aims of the NCC; Improvements 
to be effected in the NCC Organisation to Increase its Ef- 
ficiency; Recommendations; Appendices A tcrH; Errata. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Strength of NCC 

Enrolment in the NCC should be made voluntary, and 
also selective. Selecthrity should be decided both with regard 
to physical fitness and mental alertness and ability to absorb 
the training pven to them and only those who are found 
suitable in these respects shall be taken. Thirdly those who 
do not attend the prescribed number of parades should be 
discharged without the least hesitation. Unless units are fully 
subscribed and all ancillary facilities are prxrvided by State 
Government, they should not be raised. 

With regard to the future strength of the NCC, it is dif- 
ficult to stipulate any figures because this would depend 
upon; 
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(1) the funds available; 

(2) availability of suitable officers and Permanent In- 
structional Staff (PI staff) from the three services; and 

(3) the cncouragemenf given by the University 
authorities and the State Governments. 

A. Junior Dhision 

In respect of the Junior Division, however, we feel that, 
by and large, it should be maintained at its present level. We 
hope that Government will consider increasing the strength 
of the Junior Division at the appropriate time, particularly in 
view of the great enthusiasm which we- have noticed among 
the members of the Junior Division. In this connection, it 
would be pertinent to quote the view expressed by Prof. S. 
Nurul Hasan, Minister of Education and Social Welfare: 

"Much more has to be done in respect of JD NCC To 
instil a sense of disdpline, there is much scope in JD than in 
SD. The cadet can be moulded and his thinking power can be 
enhanced. The strength of the JD can be ten lakhs." 

Dr. Kothari gave evidence as folimvs; 

"If it is a matter of economy, my personal view is that to- 
tally to scrap the JD programme would be false economy, if 
you have to abolish something, abolish Senior Division rather 
than Junior Division, but I am for retaining both." 

B. Senior Division 

Considering the amendment which we have suggested to 
the third aim of the NCC, one of the objects of the Senior 
Division is to produce potential officers for the Armed 
Forces. If this object is to be achieved, more intensive train- 
ing will have to be given to the Senior Division cadets under, 
the supervision of competent officers. To achieve this aim, 
the strength has necessarily to be reduced to manageable 
proportions. In this context the strength can possibly be 
reduced from the present level of six lakhs to a level of four 
lakhs or even less, on a gradual basis. The strength of the 
Naval and Air Wings should, however, be maintained at the 
present level of 12,600 and 11,600 respectively. This would 
mean that the proposed reduction in the Senior Division will 
be exclusively in the Army Wing. 

C. Girls Division 

The present strength of the Girls Division is rather 
meagre considering the expansion of women’s education in 
this country during the recent years. To quote Pandit H.N. 
Kunzru: "At present there is little attention paid to the 
Senior Division of Girls....The ratio of SD Girls vis-a-vis SD 
Boys is 1:10. 1 feel some more attention is required to be 
paid towards the increase of SD Girls. After all it is a matter 
of looking after the family. The girls getting greater amount 
of training will be able to give good training to their children 
in future." To quote Prof. S. Nurul Hasan, Minister 
Education and Social Welfare: "All importance needs to be 
given to Girls Division. By joining NCC they will be able to 
liberate their minds." Prof. Moonis Raza of Jawaharlal Nehru 
University gave evidence in this regard as follows: 

"I would consider Girls Division to be important from 


another point. It is an instrument of modernisation as far as 
girls arc concerned. It provides facilities for the girls, other- 
wise not available to them, which boys normally get outside." 
Other evidence also uniformly supports this. 

We, therefore, recommend that the strength of Junior 
and Senior Wings of the Girls Division be increased to 

100.000 and 75,000 from the present strength of 67,000 and 

61.000 respectively. 

Age of Entry 

We suggest that the age of enrolment to Junior Division 
be raised to 14 years, from 13 years as at present, in the light 
of the changing pattern of education. This would mean that 
roughly children from 8lh year and above and till the 12th 
year of schooling would be eligible to join the NCC. For 
Senior Division, the age of enrolment must be ’18 years plus’ 
and educationally in the 13th year and above. 

Clothing 

nothing, uniform material and camp items must be 
made available as per entitlement. Shortages are bound to af- 
fect the enthusiasm of cadets adversely. With the con- 
templated reduction in the strength of NCC, it should not be 
difficult to meet the requirement in full. 

Equipment 

Good quality equipment in current use with Services 
must be provided to the NCC Units. Obsolete and outdated 
equipment leads to disappointment and frustration among 
the NCC Cadets. 7.62mm (SLR) should be introduced as 
early as possible. Automatic weapons such as Light Machine 
Guns and Sten Guns of a pattern in current use in the Army 
should also be provided subject to security considerations. 

Refreshment and AVashing and Polishing’ Allowances 

Uniformity in all states as regards payment of refresh- 
ment allowance and ’Washing and Polishing’ Allowances is 
desirable. We feel that the present rates of these allowances 
which were fixed long ago are totally inadequate in view of 
the large increase in the price of food articles, detergents and 
wages. 

Following rates are recommended: 

(a) Refreshment Allo\vance at 30 paise per hour per 
cadet for both Senior and Junior Divisions at the present 
prices, as against present rate of 20 paise per hour per cadet. 

(b) 'Washing and Polishing' Allowance at Rs. 2 per 
month per cadet for the training period for both Senior and 
Junior Divisions against the present rate of Re. 1 per month 
per cadet. 

Involvement of Heads of Institutions in NCC Activities 

The Heads of Institutions (Principals and Headmasters) 
should associate themselves closely with the NCC activities. 

They should address the cadets jointly with the O.C im- 
mediately after the enrolment and pay visit to parades and 
sec that Officers and Cadets arc regular in their attendance. 
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Concessions 

Wc are against granting to NCC Cadets academic con- 
cessions by way of marks. In the first place they introduce an 
extraneous element on the popularity of the Corps and can- 
not be justified on grounds of sound education. Secondly, wc 
expect students to join one of the four streams of NCC, NSS, 
NSO and work experience (commended by Education 
Commission); and if concession is given to one, it will have to 
be extended to all and it will lose all value. And thirdly, out 
of some 100 Univeisities, only some four or five have this 
practice of ^ng academic credit for non-academic work. 

We suggest, however, that; 

(a) Attendance at any activity connected with NCC 
should count towards the academic attendance as required by 
rules. 

(b) Universities having Military Studies Department 
should offer Military Science and elective subject open to 
NCC cadets. 

(c) University be requested to consider if NCC 'B' Cer- 
tificate could be included in the list of subsidiary elective sub- 
jects in the curriculum. Syllabus for ’B’ Certificate should be 
revised suitably. 

(d) Government should consider issuing a directive to 
the effect that, other things being equal, NCC Certificate 
holders should be given preference in employment in 
Government Service as well as public sector undertakings. 
We expect that private sector undertakings also would give 
due weightage to NCC qualifications in view of the leader- 
ship qualities which they acquire through NCC training. 

(e) We hope that other things being equal preference 
will be given to NCC Cadets completing training successfully 
for admission to post-graduate and professional studies. 

NCC Training during School/College hours 

Over the years all concerned with the NCC Cadets, 
parents, officers and instructional staff, have expressed the 
desirability of having NCC activities during school/college 
hours. Hie difficulty that comes in the way is that only a few 
boys in an institution are in the NCC and they will miss their 
lessons if parades are held during school hours. In USSR, 
military and pre-military training is compulsory for all and, 
therefore, the following arrangement works well. In the Men- 
delcv Chemical Technolopcal Institute (i.e. college), which 
the study group visited, the military chair in consultation with 
the principal has divided the students of the Institute into six 
batches. The military activities of each batch arc confined to 
only one day in a week ("military day" for that batch). On a 
military day, there are six periods of military 
instructions/field work, two periods of self-preparation (like 
our tutorials) in the subjects of the day and one period of 
patriotic education. Thus, instead of parades on two different 
days in a week, as we have here, a USSR Cadet spends only 
one day a week in military activities. 

A similar system could be considered for intrcxluction in 
this country with considerable advantage. It should be pos- 
sible to compress our present six days of academic teaching 
within five days. The sixth day can be called a "field day" 
during which the boys and girls in schrxrls and colleges could 
be given patriotic training for an hour followed by separate 
training for NCC, NSS, NSO and other hobbies. NCC boys 


could be given lectures and demonstrations followed by 
parades or weapons/equipment training. NSS Cadets can go 
to some institution or nearby village for social service. NSO 
boys and girls Can devote their time to sports and other ac- 
tivities. Boys and girls who do not belong to any of the three 
streams can be trained in other hobbies like dancing, singing, 
photography, art, elocution etc. Such an arrangement to have 
a field day once a week in all educational institutions will go a 
long way in improving the health, morale and well-being of 
the children. 

Establishment-Officers and PI Staff 

Regular Officers'.During the course of our enquiry, we inter- 
viewed, besides cadets, several heads of institutions and 
others interested in the NCC. It was argued by many that the 
present officer cadre is often of poor quality. Three suggest- 
ions may be made to remedy the situation. First, only care- 
fully selected regular officers should be posted to NCC 
Secondly, not more than say 20% of these should be from 
amongst the reemployed category. And thirdly, officers 
covered by disciplinary cases involving moral turpitude, 
drunkenness and habitual indebtedness or having adverse 
comments to these effects should not be accepted by the DG 
NCC 

Wc further suggest that Army Headquarters should be 
asked to consider posting to NCC on par with postings at 
Regimental training centres. In other words, posting to NCC 
should not operate as a handicap in anyway. In fact the NCC 
experience should be considered as an additional asset. We 
were informed that service with NCC is treated at par with 
shore appointment by the Navy and at par with any other 
ground appointment by the Air Force. 

B. NCC Commissioned Officers 

(1) Whole-time NCC OfficersrThis cadre should be 
slowly disbanded. Firstly, the full-time commissioned officers 
from the lecturers cadre should be replaced by regular of- 
ficers and subsequently the cx-Emeigency Commissioned Of- 
ficers and other granted NCC Commission should be re- 
placed by regular officers. Such of them as are found good 
and suitable should be considered for longer tenure with bet- 
ter job security. Extension of tenure should be given one year 
before the termination of the current tenure. 

(2) Part-time NCC officers; We are of the view that these 
constitute the backbone of the NCC unit. Being academic 
men they have considerable influence on the students. There- 
fore, suitable lecturers should be selected for grant of com- 
mission on part-time basis. 

C. The procedure for selection of part-time NCC officers 
should be; 

(1) NCC officers for selection must be drawn from the 
regular lecturers of a minimum of three years’ standing. 
However, in the case of those who had served in the NCC as 
Under Officers or had obtained ’B’ or ’C certificates, this 
provision may be relaxed and they may be taken even earlier. 

(2) The prospective applicants should apply direct to the 
Vice (^ancellor or the Director NCC, with one copy to the 
Principal, who should forward his recommendations to the 
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Vice Chancellor or the Director NCC 

(3) The principal concerned should be invited to attend 
as an advnscr at the meetings of the Selection Board. 

D. Training. 

(1) Part-time NCC officers should be given intensive 
training before commissioning. It is recommended that they 
be attached to Regimental Centre/ Training Centre for 15 
days as part of pre-commission training in addition to one 
undergone in NCC Academy/OTS. 

(2) Part-time NCC officers should do service attachment 
with Military Units at least once in three years by rotation. 

R Service Age of Superannuation 

The officers should retire after 15 years of service or on 
attaining 45 years of age, whichever is earlier. This should be 
strictly enforced. 

F. Honorarium— Part-time NCC Officers 

_In_ order , to provide an incentive to the officers, we 
recommend that the scale of honorarium should be increased 
progressively with the rank structure. Honorarium should be 
paid throu^out the year. We recommend the following 
scales in place of the present flat rates of Rs 75 p.m. per SD 
Officer and 50 p.m. per JD Officer 


SD Officers 

; 2/Lt 

Lt. 

Capt. 

Maj 

Amount (Rs.) 

' 75/-p,m 

80/-p.m 

90/-p.m 

100/-p.m 

JD Officers 

3td 

2nd 

1st 

Chief 

Amount (Rs.) 

50/-p.m 

55/-p.m 

65/-p.m 

75/-p.m 


G. Pay and Allowances— JD NCC Officers 


Their rank structure not being related to any rank struc- 
ture in the Armed Forces, they maintain special status and 
their pay and allowances while they are in camp or under 
training do not get revised with the recommendations of Pay 
Commissions set up from time to time to determine the pay 
structure of the Armed Forces. This position should be rec- 
tified by Government. Further, the officers are not happy 
with their present designations. The Government may ex- 
amine changing their designations suitably. 

H.Pcrmanent Instructional StafffPl Staff} 

It is desirable that the PI Staff posted to NCC Units are 
those who can speak the local language. 

(1) Service Conditions: Service conditions of instruc- 
tional staff should be improved by providing for living ac- 
commodation compatible with their status and seniority in 
service to help them to function efficiently. 

(2) Under Officer Instrucfors(UOI)/Seigeant Msy’or In- 
structor (SMI) employed in lieu of PI staff in Girls Division 

(a) Their emoluments should be improved. Presently they 
arc entitled to consolidated pay of Rs. 300, Rs. 275, Rs. 225 
and Rs. 200 p.m for UOI Gde. I And Gde. 11 , SMI Gde. I 
and SMI Gde. II respectively. 

(b) Selection and appointment of SD NCC officer from 


among them may be considered to improve their prospects 
further. 

Direct Entry Facility for JD NCC into NDA 

Cadets of the Junior Division with A-2 Certificate and 
second class in the Higher Secondary or equivalent examina- 
tion (i.c.. Matriculation plus one year) should be allowed to 
appear before the Service Selection Board without appearing 
for Union Public Service Commission (UPSC) Examination 
for direct entry into National Defence Academy (NDA). 
Presently, only Senior Division Cadets who are graduates and 
possess 'C certificate can appear before the Services Selec- 
tion Board for direct entry into Indian Military Academy 
(IMA) without appearing for U.P.S.C. Examination. 

Committees 

The system of Central and State Advisory Committees 
for higher directions should continue as hitherto. A represen- 
tative of Inter-University Board may also be included in the 
Central Advisory Committee for NCC. 

Award of NCC Medals and Ribbons 

Institutions of long service medals/ ribbons for 5 years, 
10 years and 15 years service rendered in NCC is recom- 
mended for NCC Commissioned Officers and NCC Cadet 
Instructors (Sergeant Major/Under Officer Instructor). 

Financial Powers and Disciplinary Powers over Civilian 
Staff 

The Committee considers that it is essential for the effi- 
cient running of the NCC that the directors arc given neces- 
sary disciplinary and financial powers. State government 
should delegate appropriate powers of Head of Department 
(both financial and administrative) to the Director NCC for 
effective functioning of NCC A few States have already 
delegated these powers to them. 

Financial Arrangements 

We notice from the paper on evaluation submitted by 
the NCC Directorate General to the 2Sth meeting of the 
central Advisory Committee that the following is one of the 
various proposals initiated. To quote: 

'In view of the multiplicity of responsibility, control and 
procedures in States, Central Governments and Educational 
Department and the resultant difficulties of working and 
functioning of the NCC, the wdiole organisation including 
aspects at present under the State Governments be put under 
the Centre, retaining the present financial division of expen- 
diture and adjustment made through book transfer between 
the Centre and States.* 

We recognise that there are difficulties at present ex- 
perienced, but the remedy implicit in the proposd does not 
appeal to us. First, it must be remembered that the UOTC 
which was completely under the Centre functioned before the 
Cbnstitution was adopted. Education is now a State subject 
and in the running of the NCC, which has educational objec- 
tives even with emphasis on military training, cooperation of 
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the Stales— especially the Education Department-is essential. 
Secondly, the difficulties expressed in the paper can be got 
over and in fact they have been successfully met in some 
States. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Ministiy of Defence 
should call a conference of Stale representatives and evolve 
procedures after mutual discussion for common advantage of 
all concerned. 

Organisation of NCC 

(a) Directors NCC of States should normally be of the 
rank of Brigadier or equivalent, e.xcept in case of small Slates 
where he should be of the substanlive/paid acting rank of 
Colonel, irrespective of the number of cadets authorised for 
enrolment from time to time. This rank is considered ap- 
propriate in view of the fact that he has to deal with Slate 
Government authorities, Vice Chancellors of Universities, 
Principals of colleges. Educationists, and the Formation 
Commanders. 

(b) Group Headquarters is considered an essential link 
for the command and control and coordination of activities 
of NCC units. These control units must be provided with 
suitable light transport. Group Commander’s function being 
liaison. Inspection, Supervision of Training and Administra- 
tion in Units and Camps, and coordination of resources, he is 
ineffective without this facility. Where Directorate and a 
number of Group Headquarters are located in same station, 
reduction in the number of Group Headquarters may be ex- 
amined by the Government. 

(c) The NCC Battalion should comprise 3 to 6 com- 
panies and the number of Junior Troops attached to it 
should not exceed 12. Battalion headquarters should be 
strengthened by one Quarter Master Havildar or one Naik 
store hand. Battalion Commander should have light 
transport for effectively supervising training of companies in 
colleges and troops in schools dispersed over distance. 
Though it is desirable to form Junior Division Battalions, the 
same is not recommended in view of the financial difficulties. 
However, scale of instructional staff recommended is placed 
at appendix ’E’. 

(d) Company strength should be reduced from 200 to 
160 and should comprise three platoons not exceeding 55 
each. Company should have a company commander and one 
company officer who may command one platoon (both part- 
time SD NCC Officer) while the other two platoons should 
be commanded by Senior Under Officer (SUO) Cadets. 

(e) It is desirable that Junior Troop strength should be 
reduced from 100 to 60 and commanded by Troop Com- 
mander (part-time JD Officer). 

Transport 

We understand that Ministry of Defence had set up a 
committee to study and recommend the authorisation of 
transport for Group Headquarters and different types of 
Units of NCC Salient features of their recommendations 
are as follows: 

(a) Group Headquarters should have light transport (staff 
car). Pooling system is not considered workable excepting 
perhaps where group headquarters and four or more units 
are located in the same station. 


(b) Officers commanding unit should have light 
transport (staff car or jeep). 

(c) A load-carrying vehicle for carrying stores or cadets 
and other specific training and administrative duties should 
be available in unit (3 ton lorry or pick-up-van). 

(d) A motor cycle should be available for despatch rider 
duties, liaison and other administrative duties. Group head- 
quarters and Independent Companies may be authorised 
Bicycles in lieu. 

(e) In artillery unit, field artillery Tractors be replaced by 
1 ton truck 44. 

(0 Air sqns. doing gliding should be authorised addi- 
tional jeep exclusively for gliding purposes to achieve their 
target of 3,500 to 6,000 launches a year. 

A statement showing the result of recommendations of 
the Transport Committee is placed at Appendix ’G’. We 
would request Government to implement these recommen- 
dations as far as possible in order to improve the efficiency 
of the NCC 

Enrolment and Attendance 

As stated earlier, enrolment of students in NCC must be 
voluntary and selective. Rules of attendance must be strictly 
enforced after they join the organisation. 

Powers of Punishment over Part-time NCC Officers 

Even though directors NCC arc required to command 
and control the part-time NCC officeire in their NCC work 
they have no powers to punish them. It is desirable that 
directors NCC are entrusted with powers to award 
’displeasure' and ’severe displeasure’ to the part-time NCC 
officers writh the provision for an appeal to the vice chancel- 
lors. 

Powers of Discharge of SD NCC Cadets 

Principals of colleges/institulions should have powers of 
discharge of S D NCC Cadets as the Headmaster has in 
respect of JD NCC Cadets. 

Disbandment 

Units having poor attendance should be disbanded. 
Rules in this regard should be strictly enforced. The Com- 
mittee understands that a large number of technical units 
have been under-subscribed. They should be disbanded un- 
less they are brought upto the mark immediately. 

Training - NCC Cadets 

(a) The training programme should be made more inten- 
sive and realistic. There should be more contacts between 
NCC units and Military units. It may be considered whether 
an NCC unit may be specially attached to particular Military 
unit which will take special interest in the cadets belongng to 
the NCC unit The officers of the Military unit can -visit the 
attached NCC unit when they proceed on leave and this will 
create a spedal rapport between the Military and NCC units. 

(b) Training should be restricted to two years in JD and 
two years in SD NCC, provision being made for third year 
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training in SD NCC only for those opting to take up armed 
forces as a career, to enable them to pass 'C certificate ex- 
amination. 

(c) Audio-visual training aids, charts and sand models be 
made available to NCC units for imparting training to NCC 
boys and girls. 

(d) Camp training should be an annual feature, if pos- 
sible. Area commanders. Directors of Public Instruction of 
State Governments, vice chancellors and principals should 
pay visits to these camps. 

(e) Service attachment of Girl cadets to Armed Forces 
hospitals could be considered. 

({) Service attachment of cadets should be increased. 

(g) Para jumping should be encouraged and it should 
also be thrown open to girl cadets as well. 

(h) Increased weapon firing by cadets is recommended. 

(i) Obstacle courses for boys should be included in the 
training programme. 

(j) Cadets should be made familiar with the weapons 
used in the Army. They should also be trained in war tech- 
niques and tactics. 

(k) Girls Division training syllabus should include physi- 
cal exercise, self defence, unarmed combat, nursing and child 
welfare. 

(l) Part-time NCC officers should supervise the training 
imparted by the Instructional Staff. To quote General G.G. 
Bewoor, PVSM, Chief of the Army Staff in tliis regard; 

The cadets should as far as possible, be trained by the 
teaching staff themselves. The PI staff will give them instruc- 
tions in drill parade and handling of weapons. 

More and more part-time officers should be employed 
for training the SD boys so that the NCC activity forms part 
of the activities of the educational institutions under the 
general supervision of the Principal. 

Unless there is close supervision on the Part-time NCC 
officers and PI staff, NCC training will not be very effective. 
Cadets can be associated with Home Guards and Chil 
Defence activities to develop leadership qualities." 

• (m) High standard of training must be ensured by con- 
stituting competent boards of officers to test the cadets in the 
various NCC certificate examinations strictly according to 
prescribed syllabus. Lowering of standards of tests should 
not be accepted/permitted. The Board of Officers should be 
constituted by respective local service formations. 

(n) A test of competence should be held before cadets 
arc permitted promotions to various ranks, as per promotion 
rules. 

(o) It is well known that, in times of natural calamities, 
membcR of the Armed Forces ate pressed into relief work 
like flood/faminc relief, civil defence! But, relief work as such 
does not form a part of their normal training. Similarly, the 
NCC cadets will not be found wanting in rendering such serv- 

i.e even if there is, as it should be, emphasis on military 
training. In the training camps, NCC cadets should be given 
some training in relief work so that they may be able to 
tender service during calamities like floods, fire, famine etc. 

Allowance for Camps 

In view of the rising prices. State Governments should be 
rcqu«ted to raise allowances given for camps so that the 
boys and girls can be ^ven adequate and nourishing food. 
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Arms Kot and Magazines 

Arms Kots and Ammunition Magazines should be 
provided by State Governments at Unit level and on station 
basis, where they have not been provided. 

Police Guards 

Police guards should be provided at Unit Arms Kot, 
where they have not been provided, to ensure security of 
Arms and Ammunition. 

Strong Rooms and Rifle Racks 

Strong rooms should be provided in the 
College/Institutions by providing grill doors, double locking 
arrangements, strongly fixed rifle racks and iron-barred win- 
dows and ventilators to ensure security of drill Purpose (DP) 
and Drill Purpose Blank Firing (DPBF) rifles and to ensure 
uninterrupted and regular instructions being imparted to 
NCC cadets in weapon training, field craft and drill with 
Arms in the institution. 

Range Facilities 

Range facilities do not exist at many places even at dis- 
trict level. Where ranges do not exist, weapon firing, which 
the cadets are quite keen to cany out, cannot be carried out 
except in the Annual Training Camps. Range facilities should 
be provided with the assistance of State Governments, 
Universities /Colleges as far as feasible, to enable cadets to 
fire rifles and light machine guns. 

Introduction of Air Rifles at places where range facilities 
are not available is recommended to enable cadets to im- 
prove their weapon firing capabilities. 

Appendix ’E’ 

Recommended Scale of Instructional Staff— Jurtlor Division 
Troops 

Issued with the Report of National Cadet Corps Evalua- 
tion Committee, 1974 
Refers to para 25 (IS) (c) 

Junior Division - ARMY WING (Troop strength 60 cadets) 
(PI staff to be provided to Controlling SD^unit) 


No. of Junior Army 
Troops Grouped 

No. of Instructors to be provided 

under an S.D.Unit 

JCOs 

Havs Naik 

1 to 5 Troops 


1 

5 to 10 Troops 

- 

2 

11 to 15 Troops 

1 

2 


Notes-.l. In case the affiliated Junior Division Troops are dis- 
persed beyond 20 miles, one additional hav/eqvt should be 
authorised for every 5 troops. 

2. Not more than 12 troops will normally be affiliated to 
any senior division unit. 

3. Junior ^Is troops and junior army troops grouped 
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under a senior division unit will together be taken as basis for 
determining unit’s entitlement of Instructional staff. 

NCC officer (JD)-l per troop 


Effect of Reogranisation 
Refers to para 25^* * 


Civilian Staff (preferably ex-servicemen) 

UDC 

LDC 

1 to 10 Troops 

- 

1 

11 to 20 Troops 

1 

1 

Every addnl.lO Trtxip or less 

- 

1 (addn. LDC) 

Transport 

Nil 

- 


Junior Division - NAVAL WING (Troop strength 60 cadets) 


ICPO/PO for eveiy 1 to 5 Junior Naval Tps grouped 
under an SD unit. 

Ratio of the higher rank to the lower rank will be 1:3 
Note; Other scale as for Junior Division Army Wing 

Junior Division - AIR WING (Troop strength 60 cadets) 


Fit Sgt Fitter 1 1 for every 10 troops or less 

Sgt G.T.l 1 for every 10 troops or less 

Total 2 


Note : Other scale as for Junior Division Army Wing 


Senior Division 
(160 cadets per coy) 

Cadet Strength 


Total No. of NCC Battah'ons 

810 units 

3,00.800 fbovsl 

(Army Wing & Girls Div.) 

(2349 of 

75,000 fdrlsi 


160 cadets) 


Total No. of Naval Wing Units... 

57 units 

12,600 

Total No. of Air Wing Um'ts 

58 units 

11,600 

Total 

925 units 

4,00,000 

Junior Division 


(60 Cadets per trtxrp) 



Troops 

Cadets 

Total No. of Jr. Army Tps 

8,315 

4,98,900 

Total No. of Jr. Naval Tps 

818 

49,100 

Total No. of Jr. Girls Tps 

1,667 

1,00,000 

Total 

11,667 

7,00,000 


Girls Division- JUNIOR WING (Troop strength 60 cadets) 

Note: Same scale as for junior army troop gnen above. 

Note: The above scale will also apply to Junior Division 
trrxjps in military, public or Sainik schools. 

NCC Training is compulsory in Sainik Schools. ’In a 
Sainik School company (JD), Officer commanding 
(Maj/Capt) will be appointed by principal of the Sainik 
&hool from their existing establishment. One JCO will, 
however, be authorised as at present. 

APPENDIX ‘P 

Issued with the Report of National Cadet Corps Evalua- 
tion Committee, 1974 


Part time NCC Officers 

No. of addnl. NCC Officets(SD) 4,698 - 4,678 = 20 

(2^9x2 = 4,698 NCC Officers) 

Existing number = 4,678 

No. of addnl. NCC Troops(JD) 11,667 - 8,042 = 3,62S 
(7,00,000 ??60 = 11,667 Tps) 

Existing number = 8,042 

Other Requirements 

Additional Quarter Master Havs or Storemen 

Naifc required 810 

Note: This includes NCC Officers in the Naval and Air Wing. 
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APPENDIX ‘G’ 

Issued wlh the Report of National Cadet Corps Evaluation Committee, 1974. 

Statement Showing Resultant Increase/Decrease in the Number of Vehicles Recommended for Aithorisatoin to NCC 

Refer to Para 25^**^ 

Present authorisations 


SI. 

Units 

No. of 

Lt. 

Vch. 

3 ton 

1 ton 

Pick 

MC 

FAT 

No. 


units 




van 

up 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(0 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 

0) 

1. 

GP HQ NCC 

97 

• 

_ 

« 


- 



2. 

InfBn(5tol0C0ys) 

476 

167 

309 

476 

- 

- 

476 

- 

3. 

Inf Indcp Coy 

39 

- 

- 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4. 

Arty Regt 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

S. 

Arty Bty 

24 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

48 

6. 

Girls Bn (5to8 Coj’s) 

39 

- 

39 

39 

- 

- 

39 

- 

7. 

Girls Bn (4 Coys) 

19 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

19 

- 

8. 

Girls Bn (283 Coys) 

26 

- 

- 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9. 

Girls Indep Coy 

18 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 


- 

10. 

Air Sqn Flying 

46 

- 

46 

46 

46 

- 

- 

- 


Total 


167 

395 

688 

46 

- 

534 

52 





Recommended authorisations 





SI. 

Units 

No. of 

Lt. 

Vch. 

3 ton 

1 ton 


Pick 

MC 

FAT 

No. 


units 

Car 

Jeep 




up 











van 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(k) 

0) 

(m) 

(n) 


(0) 

(P) 

(q) 

1. 

GP HQ NCC 

97 

97 

- 

. 



- 


- 

2. 

Inf Bn (5tol0 Coys) 

476 

334 

142 

375 

- 


101 

476 

- 

3. 

Inf Indep Coy 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 


39 

- 

- 

4. 

Arty Regt 

1 

- 

1 

1 

4 


- 

- 

- 

5. 

Arty Bty 

24 

- 

- 

24 

48 


- 

- 

- 

6. 

Girls Bn (5toS Coys) 

39 

29 

10 

39 

- 


- 

39 

- 

7. 

Girls Bn (4 Coys) 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 


38 

- 

- 

8. 

Girls Bn ( 283 Coys) 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 


52 

- 

- 

9. 

Girls Indep Coy 

IS 

- 

- 

- 

- 


18 

- 

- 

10. 

Air Sqn Flying 

46 

- 

69 

46 

46 


- 

- 

- 


Total 


460 

222 

485 

98 


248 

515 

- 



Increase / Decrease 








SI. 

Units 

No. of 

Lt. 

Veh. 

3 ton 

1 ton 

Pick 

MC 

FAT 

Bicycle 

No. 


units 

Car 

Jeep 



up 











van 




(a) 

(b) 

(C) 

w 

(a) 

(t) 

(a) 

(v) 

(w) 

(X) 

(y) 

1. 

GP HQ NCC 

97 

+97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


+97 

2. 

Inf Bn (5tol0 Coys) 

476 

+ 167 

-167 

-101 

- 

+ 101 


- 

- 

3. 

Inf Indep Coy 

39 

- 

- 

-39 

- 

+39 

- 

- 

+39 

4. 

Arty Regt 

1 

- 

- 

- 

+48 

- 

- 

-48 

- 

5. 

Arty Bty 

24 

- 

- 

- 

+48 

- 

- 

-48 

- 

6. 

Girls Bn {5to8 Coys) 

39 

+29 

-29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7. 

Girls Bn (Coys) 

19 

- 

- 

-19 

- 

+38 

-19 

- 

+ 19 

8. 

Girls Bn (283 Coys) 

26 

- 

- 

-26 

- 

+52 

- 

- 

- 

9. 

Girls Indep Coy 

18 

- 

- 

-18 

- 

- 

- 

+ 18 

+ 18 

10. 

Air Sqn Flying 

46 

- 

+23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Total 


+293 

-173 

-203 

+52 

+248 

-19 

-52 

+ 173 
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COMMITTEE FOR STANDARDIZATION OF PAY SCALES, ALLOWANCES 
AND PERQUISITES OF OFFICERS IN THE NATIONALISED BANKS, 1973. 

OR PILLAI COMMITTEE 

Report with modifications, New Delhi, Department of Banking, 
Ministry of Finance, 1974, 129p. 


Chairman: Prof. V. R. Pillai. 

Members: Shri K. P. J. Prabhu; Shri S. M. Joshi; Shri J. 

M. Lalvani. 

APPOINTMENT 

The nationalisation of the 14 major banks in the year 
1969 'R'as a landmark in the history of banking in India. Tbe 
change from private to public ownership was by itself not 
very significant; what made this measure important was a sea 
change in the concept of banking in a developing country. 
The main objective of nationalisation was to make the banL 
ing system a potent instrument for accelerating the develop- 
ment process by extending banking services to the vast un- 
banked areas in the country and matong bank credit available 
to the lowly sections of the population who were at the mercy 
of the moneylenders. This new trend necessarily involved 
some fundamental changes not only in the organisational 
structure and procedures of the banks but also in the rote of 
the bank manager. 

"Today, the branch manager can no longer operate in 
isolation. He has to go out. meet people and make himself 
acceptable as a part of the community so that the small bor- 
rowers can discuss their credit requirements with him for 
giving a concrete shape to their productive ideas. With this 
change, the branch mabager now finds himself called upon to 
study and understand human nature in a bid to evaluate and 
assess the man behind every scheme or proposal. He has to 
Icam, for the first time, the economics of operation in the 
new areas of bank finance, particularly in agriculture, small 
business, transport and self-employment ventures. Today, 
with increasing decentralisation of operational responsibility 
in each bank, the credit-decision points that were few and 
generally lotated only in its head office have increased 
manifold and travelled down to the branch level. From being 
a mete purveyor of credit at the behest of the head office, the 
branch agent now functions under powers vested in him and 
has to rely upon his own initiative and judgment’. (New 
Trends in Banking, Govt, of India, Dept, of Banking, F. I.) 

The need for attracting a sufficient number of the right 
type of personnel with the necessary initiative, enterprise and 
aptitude for service to the officer cadres of these banks has 
come to the forefront with the rapid expansion of branch 
banking throughout the. length and breadth of the country. 
But at present each of the 14 nationalised banks follows its 
own recruitment and personnel policies, based on the tradi- 


tions and ethos which it has inherited from the days of 
private ownership. There is also great diversity in the pay 
scales, allowances and other conditions of service applicable 
to the officers, which is an anachronism under a common 
ownership. It is all the mote so because in respect of the 
clerical and subordinate staff of the banks (generally referred 
to as the award staff), a process of convergence in the pay 
and allowances had already been set in motion by various 
awards of tribunals and literal settlements between the 
workmen's unions and the bank managements represented by 
the Indian Banks' Association. This trend has been carried 
forward after nationalisation with the result that there is 
today uniformity in respect of the pay structure of the award 
staff in the 14 nationalised banks, but considerable diversity 
in the pay scales and allowances of the officer cadre. This in- 
congruity creates an anomalous situation because the large 
majority of officers arc promoted from clerks but their pay 
scales and prospects differ from bank to bank on promotion. 
One of the important recommendations of the Banking Com- 
mission was the introduction of centralised recruitment of of- 
ficers for the 14 nationalised banks and the setting up of a 
National Banking Service Commission. But the Banking 
Commission found the prevailing diversified pay structure of 
officers in these banks a hindrance to centralised recruitment 
policies and therefore recommended as follows: 

’Before the (National Banking Service) Commission can 
start functioning effectively, salaries and other emoluments 
of the staff of the National Banks at various levels will have 
to be standardised, and this work should be taken up in right 
earnest by the Government of India.' 

(Report of the Banking Commission, Government of In- 
dia. 1972 (pp. 354-355, para 14.22.) 

The Banking Commission also suggested that those in 
the selection grades in the banks, i.e. ’posts which involve 
control over branches in a region or taking policy decisions 
or which carry at the bepnning of the scale total emoluments 
(including perquisites) of Rs. 2,000 per month and above,’ 
should be transferable from one nationalised bank to 
another. It was in pursuance of the above recommendations 
that the Government of India set up this Committee for stan- 
dardisation of scales of pay, allowances and perquisites of of- 
ficers (other than award staff) in the 14 nationalised banks. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1. the principles that should*govem the structure of pay 
scales of officers of nationalised banks and to suggest such 
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changes in the existing structure as may be necessary to bring 
about standardisation of scales of pay. In making its recom- 
mendations, the Committee will take into consideration the 
terms and conditions of the Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tors of nationalised banks; 

2. the allowances, amenities, facilities or benefit in kind 
that should be admissible to the various grades of officers in 
the nationalised banks; 

3. the age of superannuation and the nature and quan- 
tum of terminal benefits for the other cadres; 

4. the principles that should govern the question of trans- 
ferability of senior staff amongst the various nationalised 
banks i.e posts which involve control over branches in a 
region or which arc enltusted with the responsibility of 
taking policy decisions or which carry at the beginning of the 
scale total emoluments including perquisites of Rs. 2000 and 
abosc per month; and 

5. any other matter incidental or ancillary to the forego- 
ingwhich the Committee may deem fit. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory; Nationalised Banks; their organisational 
structure ; the existing pay structure, principles goicming the 
pay structure; standardisation of pay scales; standardisation 
of allosvances; Amenities, facilities and benefits in kind; con- 
ditions of service; summary of recommendations. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Pay Structure 

1. The major requirements of a sound pay structure are 
inclusiveness, comprehensibility, adequacy, rationality and 
career planning. 

2. Regarding the principles that should govern the struc- 
ture of pay scales of officers of nationalised banks, our ap- 
proach is as follows: 

(a) The principle of capacity to pay loses much of its sig- 
nificance in the determination of pay scales of officers in the 
fourteen nationalised banks against the background of 
uniform pay scales for award staff established by them ir- 
respective of their profitability or capacity to pay. 

(b) We endorse the principle of equal pay for equal work 
as a guiding principle in the standardised pay structure. 

(c) The principle of fair comparison has several limita- 
tions as a guide to wage fixation in the Indian economy in the 
present context. 

(d) The basic principles underlying the p.ay structure 
should relate pay scales to functions and responsibilities. 
The practice of rewarding officers by extra allowances for 
holding mote responsible posts should be dispensed with. 

3. The standardised grade structure for the 14 
nationalised banks is based on the identification of four 
broad levels of responsibility in the officer cadre. Each level 
would correspond to a grade in the pay structure and there 
wall be one or more scales within each grade: 

Grades Scales 

1. Top Executive VII, VI 

2. Senior Management V, IV 

3. Middle Management III, II 

4. Junior Management I 


4. The minimum basic pay of officers in the junior 
management grade should be fixed at Rs. 700 per mensem on 
par with comparable categories. 

5. The following arc the standardised pay scales within 
the grade structure mentioned above: 


Grades 


Scales 

Top Executive 

vn 

3000-125-3500 

VI 

2750-125-3250 

Senior Management 

V 

2500-100-2700 


rv 

2000-100-2400 

Middle Management 

in 

1800-75-2250 


II 

1200-70-1550-75-2000 

Junior Management 

I 

700-70040-900-50-1100- 

EB-1200-60-1800 

N.B. All scales are related 

to the figure of 200 with quarterly 


average of All India Working Oass Consumer Price Index 
(Base 1960 = 100), 

6. We consider that the period of probation for directly 
recruited junior officers should be two years which may be 
further extended by one year in the case of probationers not 
.satisfying any or all the requirements suggested for confir- 
mation. 

Each direct rerruit .should be requited to learn one 
regional language in addition to his mother tongue, during 
the period of probation. 

Probationers should be treated as officers for all intents 
and purposes from the dale of their entry into the junior 
management grade. But they will not be entitled to draw any 
allowance during the first year. In the second year they will 
be eligible to draw DA, City Compensatory Allowance and 
House Rent Alloxvance depending on the place to which they 
are posted. They will be entitled to an increment on confir- 
mation as a regular officer at the end of the second year on 
successful completion of probation. 

7. Promoted officers from the workmen staff will be on 
probation for one year and they should undergo institutional 
training for a period of not less than six months. They will 
be entitled to draw their first increment in the scale at the 
end of the first year itself on confirmation. 

8. The pay structure should provide for accelerated 
promotions for the meritorious by reserving about 25 per 
cent of the vacancies in the higher grades for it. Officers in 
the junior management grade will be eligible for merit 
promotion to scale II in the middle management grade on 
the fulfilment of 7 years of service and a pass in both parts of 
the CAIIB or 10 years of service and a pass in part I of the 
CAllB or 12 years of service. Officers with 10 years of service 
in the middle management grade will be eligible for promo- 
tion to the senior management grade. Officers with 5 years 
service in the senior management grade will be eligible for 
election to the top executive grade. 

9. Seniority promotions are recommended to the middle 
management grade and subsequently to the senior manage- 
ment grade. Seniority should be determined on an all-India 
basis. 

10. All promotions from one scale to a higher one within 
a grade and all seniority promotions from one grade to ■a 
higher one will be exclusively a management function. • But 
accelerated promotions from one grade to the higher grade 
should be on the advice of a promotion committee writh 
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which a member of the National Banking Service Commis- 
sion should be associated. 

11. Early steps should be taken to integrate the existing 
specialised officeis with the general banking line. All 
specialised officers should be placed in scale I. In course of 
time, the needs of specialised work should be met from the 
directly recruited or promoted officers rvith the necessary 
specialised background. 

Chartered Accountants and Economists with several 
years of ejqxsrience recruited at higher levels may either be 
integrated with general line or provided with adequate 
promotion opportunities on a par with general officers of the 
same seniority. 

Law Officers may be allowed lateral entry into higher 
grades and provided scales of pay for promotion in their own 
line comparable to those in the general line. 

12. The categorisation of positions of officeis in a bank 
below the senior management level is to be done by each 
bank. Certain guidelines have been suggested for such 
categorisation including norms for classifying the branches of 
banks. Categorisation of posts at higher levels should be by 
an ad hoc committee appointed by the Govemnient. The fit- 
ment of officers in scales will be the responsibility of the 
management of each bank. 

13. The standardised pay structure including the set of 
allowances and perquisites recommended by us should be 
implemented as a ’package’ from an appointed date. It 
should apply to all officeis to be directly recruited or 
promoted after the appointment date, as also those previ- 
ously recruited by the banks and undergoing probation on 
that date. Officers already in a position may be given an op- 
tion to elect for the new scales or continue on the old scales 
until the turn of their present grade. 

14. In the matter of fitting officers in the new scales, the 
basic principle should be that their existing emoluments in 
respect of basic pay and DA. should be protected. We have 
suggested separate formula for the fitment of existing of- 
ficers and formulae for the fitment of existing officers and fu- 
ture promotions. 

Dearness Allowance 

15. We have adopted the principle of 75% neutralisation 
of the increase in the cost of living up to a salary level of Rs. 
900 per mensem. Officers up to this level will be eli^ble to 
get quarterly adjustments in the DA for every rise or fall of 
8 points above 200 in the quarterly average of the A1 India 
Working Class Consumer Price Index (1960=100). The rate 
of adjustment will be 3% of the basic pay for every change of 
8 points in the quarterly average of the index. The quantum 
of DA. adjustment for every 8 points in the salary ranges 
above Rs. 900 per mensem will be limited to Rs. 27 per men- 
sem. For officers in the salary range of Rs. 901 to Rs. 1600 
per mensem, the first adjustment will be for a block of 16 
points and the second will be for the next block of 8 points. 
Officers in the salary ranges Rs. 1601 and above will get their 
fiist adjustment of DA. for a block of 24 points. This cycle of 
adjustments for blocks of 8, 16 and 24 points will be repeated 
for every change of 24 points in the average Index. 
However, there will be a ceiling, viz, that salary plus DA 
should not exceed Rs. 2400 per mensem. The formula will be 
subject to suitable marginal adjustments. 


16. House rent allowance may be paid to all officeis not 
provided with accommodation. The officer should bear 
monthly rental charges upto 10% of his basic pay. House rent 
allowance will be payable to officers to compensate them for 
the excess of the actual rent paid over and above this 10% at 
the rates mentioned below on the strength of rent receipts. 

1. Major ’A’ Qass cities (Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, 
Madras and Hyderabad) Up to 25% of basic pay subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 400. 

2. Area I Up to 20% of basic pay subject to a maximum 
ofRs.300. 

3. Area II Up to 15% of basic pay subject to a maximum 
ofRs.2S0. 

4. Area III Up to 10% of basic pay subject to a maximum 
ofRs.250. 

17. City Compensatory Alowance (CCA) for officers in 
the nationalised banks should be paid in Area I only, and the 
rate should be 10% of basic pay subject to a maximum of Rs. 
100 per mensem. It is payable only so long as an officer is 
working in Aea I. 

Other Area Allowances 

18. The Goa Alowance should be abolished and instead 
C.CA. should be paid to officeis working in the urban ag- 
glomerations of Panaji and Marmagoa which may be in- 
cluded under Area I for this purpose. 

Special Area allowances may be paid in difficult, inacces- 
sible or expensive places at the discretion of the manage- 
ments. Where, in such places more than one nationalised 
bank operates, uniform practices may be adopted by mutual 
consultation. Such allowances should not exceed Rs. 150 per 
mensem in Andamans, Nicobar, Laccadives, Minicoy, 
Mizoram, Arunachal Pradesh and Ladakh and Rs. 100 per 
mensem in other places. 

Project Area Compensatory Alowance 

Officers working in project areas may be paid allowances 
at the rate of Rs. 40 per mensem in Group A and Rs. 25 per 
mensem in Group B areas. 

Travelling Allorvance 

19. Detailed recommendations have been made for stan- 
dardised Travelling Allowance Rules relating to journeys per- 
formed on duty, on transfer and on retirement. 

Leave Travel Concession facility has been recommended 
to be available for travel to home town in a block of two 
years and for travel to any place in India once in a block of 4 
years. 

Conveyance Allowance 

20. Conveyance allowances as they obtain today may be 
discontinued. Instead, where officers are obliged to use their 
private vehicles for official purposes, they should be compen- 
sated for the expenditure at rates to be fixed by the banks. 

Deputation Allowance 

21. (1) When an officer is posted to work in a training in- 
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stitution run by the same bank or jointly with other banks, he 
should be deemed to be on deputation and paid a deputation 
allowance at the rate of 10% of his basic pay. 

(2) When an officer is sent on deputation outside his 
parent bank, he should be entitled to draw, at his option, pay 
and allosrances attaching to the new post or receive his grade 
pay and allon-ances plus a deputation allcm'ancc of 20% of 
basic pay. 

22. Officiating AllowancetAn officer officiating in a 
higher post for not less than 10 daj-s should be paid an of- 
fia'ating allcm’ancc equal to the difference between the basic 
pay of the higher post and his envn basic pay, together with 
special allowances, if any, attaching to the higher post. 

23. Allowances to Senior Management Personnel: The 
existing allowances to senior management personnel should 
be abolished when they are fitted into the new scales. 

24. Onerous Duty/Discomfort Allcns-anccs as well as spe- 
cial allowances to inspecting staff such as servants allowance, 
tj'pc allowance, overstay allowance, etc. may be abolished. 
Supplementary diem allorvancc for inspecting staff has been 
recommended. 

25. Post Allowance/Branch Allowance/Duty Allowance: 
These maybe abolished ns soon .as officers are fitted into the 
standardised pay structure. 

26. Personal Allowances; The present .s)stcm of personal 
allowances as a corollary to running scales of pay should be 
abolished. Personal allowance to protect existing emolu- 
ments of officers in the process of fitment into the new pay 
structure may be resorted to as a transitional measure. 
Higher qualifications when needed should be rewarded by 
adsonce increments and not by personal allowance. Profes- 
sional qualifications obtained while in service may be 
rewarded, if need be, by lumpsum resvards only. 

27. Qosing Allcnvance should be paid only to officers 
who are directly engaged in the closing work at the rate of 
Rs. 150 for every half yearly closing. 

28. Split Duty Allowance may be paid at the rate of Rs. 
25 per mensem to officers performing split duly. 

29. Test Cypher Allowance may be abolished. 

30. Vault Custodian Allowance as such .should oc 
abolished but an officer required to work as custodi.an of 
vaults or lockers on bank holidays should be paid a diem al- 
lowance at the rale to which he is entitled. 

31. 'Hill and Fuel' allowance: An integrated 'hill and fuel' 
allowance may be paid for officers at the following rales; 


Category 

Officers slaying at 
altitudes of and ovxr 
1500 metres 

Officers slaying at 
altitudes of and over 
1000 metres but below 
1500 metres 


Rale 

10% of basic p,ny subject 
to a maximum of Rs.lOO/- 
per mensem. 

8% of basic pay subject to 
a maximum of Rs. 75/- per 
mensem. 


32. Water Scarcity Allowance may be discontinued wherever 
it is being paid. 

33. Foreign branch allowances: These may be fixed by the 
individual bank managements. Horvever, if in the same for- 
eign city two or more nationalised banks have their branchc.s, 


a uniform pattern for such allowances and perquisites maybe 
fixed by mutual consultation by the concerned managements. 

34. Sundry Allowances obtaining in some of the banks may 
be discontinued. 

35. Medical Aid; Officers and their families should be given 
medical aid facilities. The family for this purpose may be 
defined as consisting of spouse, wholly dependent children 
and wholly dependent parents. 

Reimbursement of medical expenses should be on the 
strength of the officer's envn certificate of having incurred 
such expenditure, supported by a statement of accounts for 
the amounts claimed. 

The folloss-ing maxims are recommended for reimburse- 
ment of medical expenses of officers in different salary 
ranges: 


Basle Pay Range 
per nnnum 

Officer drawing 
R.S. 700-1200 p.m. 

Officers drawing 
Rs. 1201-2000 p.m. 

Officer drawing 

Rs. 2001 and above p.m. 


Reimbursement Limit 

Not exceeding Rs. 300/- 
Not exceeding Rs. 400/- 
Not exceeding Rs. 500/- 


Accumulalion beyond one year should not be allowed. 
Iltjwxvcr, ’on account' payment may be made at the end of 
the half year, limited to half the total entitlement for the 
year. 

Haspilalisation charges should be reimbursed on the 
strength of bills, utuchers to the extent of 75% in the case of 
the officer and 50% in the case of his family members in 
respect of alt cases which require hospitalisation. Detailed 
recommendations have been made about the nature of the 
facilities permissible and the charges reimburs.ablc. 

36. Free Hou.se: Tlic practice of providing free houses to 
officers should be discontinued. All officers accommodated 
in houses provided by the bank should be required to pay 
10% of the basic p,iy or the standard rent, whichcvxr is less. 

Whenever residential accommodation is provided by the 
banks, electricity, water, gas and other conservancy charges 
should invariably be paid by the officers concerned and not 
by the bank. 

37. Free furniture and furnishings: Banks may provide fur- 
niture to officers on a moderate scale excluding lu.xury items 
such as airconditioners, refrigerators, etc. But the officers 
should be required to pay rcason.ible hire charges for the 
furniture provided. 

The practice of providing furnishings to the officers should 
be discontinued. 

38. Free servants; No free servants should be provided and 
no servant allowance should be given. 

39. Free car and driver. The present system of the bank 
providing a free car to the senior officers is not favoured. All 
bank officers provided with cats should be required to p.iy 
for the use of the bank's cars for private purposes either on a 
mileage rate or on a monthly rale to be fixed by the banks 
concerned. Bank cats so provided should be available for all 
official purposes to the bank and can be put to private use 
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only when they are not required for official purposes. These 
cars should be maintained by the bank but in respect of 
drivers the bank may either appoint drivers or pay a monthly 
amount to the officer in charge of the car for engaging a 
driver. 

40. Loans; The practice of granting the following loans at 
concessional rates of interest may be discontinued. 

(1) Loans for floods/droughts. 

(2) Loans for purchase of consumer goods. 

(3) Winter/warm clothing loans. 

(4) Loans for children’s education. 

(5) Loans for children’s or own marriages. 

(6) Festival loans. 

(7) Loans for registration of telephones under O.Y.T. 
Scheme. 

(8) Loans for booking cars or scooters. 

The only loans to be granted at concessional rates should 
be loans for the purchase of conveyance, and housing loans. 

41. Conveyance loans; The following guidelines may be 
adopted for the sanction of such loans to officers in the 
nationalised banks. 

Lnara for purchase of car Loacx for purchase of 

scoofef/cKXorcycle 

Eligftjiliry: Officers drawing AUeonfirsed officers nuy be eli^Ie. 

baric p^ofRs. 1200 and 
above may be eligfcJe. 

N.B. Loans will be tdnms2ile for car or scooter. 


Marimam 

SK'c of ibe cost of 

of the coil 

toount 

tbe cor rtibjeet to 

vrbide subject to a 

payable 

a euxiauffi of 
Ri.20jD00. 

aa.Tinna of Rs. 4000 

Nuaiberof 

SfcoukJ be rrpar' 

SbouM be repayable wub 

IiS5Talineot5 

ab!e •witb iotcrest 

in M Tsonlhs. 

interest in 60 ooaibs. 

Rale of 

less than tbe 

l?c less than tbe back nie 

larercsf 

bank rate at tbe 

St tbe time of sanctiocieg 


time of saodioniog 

tbe loan 

tbe loan. 


Housing loans: 

The following standardised guidelines may be adopted by 
the nationalised banks for the grant of these loans; 

Eligibility 

All confirmed officers with S years’ continuous service in 
the bank may be eli^ble provided they are not in receipt of 
any house loans from any other institutional agency. 

Maximum amount admissible 

It should be calculated at the rate of 50 months’ basic pay 
or 809o of the actual cost, whichever is less, subject to a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 80,000. 


Period of repayment 

Twenty years. 

Rate of interest 

Bank rate prevalent at the time of sanction of loan sub- 
ject to a minimum of 5 % per annum. 

43. Preferential interest rates on deposits; Bank officers 
may be allowed 19o additional rate of interest over the ruling 
rate in respect of all fixed deposits. This facility should be 
confined to the deposits of the officer made individually or 
joinlly with his wife, and not extended to his relatives. The 
practice now obtaining in one bank of paying interest on cur- 
rent accounts of officers as wxll as deposits for 14 days or less 
may be discontinued. 

44. Subsidised meals: It would be desirable to prrwide 
common canteen facilities to officers rather than to ^-e them 
subsidised meals. 

45. Incentive payments; All incentive schemes may be left 
to the discretion of the managements of the banks. Group 
incentive scheme may be preferred to the practice of offering 
incentives for individual effort. 

46. Entertainment Expenses: This is a matter which can 
best be regulated by the management. However, where en- 
tertainment expenditure at the branch level is deemed neces- 
sary, it wTjuld be of the order of Rs. 50 per mensem reimbur- 
sable on the strength of the officer’s certificate. But expendi- 
ture above Rs. 50 up to the sanctioned levels should be reim- 
bursed only on the basis of vouchers. 

47. Qub Membership Fees; This is left to the discretion 
of the managements. 

48. Telephones: There is need for economy in the use of 
telephones. Suggestions have been made for imposing 
restraints on the unlimited use of telephones at the expense 
of the bank. 

49. Taxes; We do not envisage the bank paying the tax 
liabilities of its officers. The practice of reimbursing taxes 
paid may be discontinued wherever it exists. 

50. Insurance: Providing group insurance cover for death 
or injuries occurring while on duty could be considered. 

51. Transferability: The following principles regarding 
inter-bank transferability of officers are recommended: 

(i) Transferability between banks at the senior manage- 
ment level as defined by us (pay scale Rs. 2000 to Rs. 3000) 
should be deemed to be impracticable in the present context. 

(ii) However, a system of deputations of these senior of- 
ficers for limited pen'ods, at the request of banks, to meet 
certain felt wants should be encouraged. 

(iii) Top executives (pay Rs. 3000 and above) may, for 
the present, be transferred from one bank to another to 
strengthen the staff structure in the weaker banks or to meet 
Succession gaps, or to remove vested interests. 

(iv) In course of time, the endeavour should be to throw 
Open the top executive positions in all banks for selection on 
the basis of merit under the auspices of the Banking Service 
Commission from a common pool of senior officers for ex- 
ecutives, as the case may be, drawn from all the banks. 

(v) As a preliminary to such overall inter-changeability 
and in the interest also of the efficient working of the banks, 
steps should be taken to modernise as wxU as standardise the 
procedures and practices in these banks. 
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52. Security of Service: There is need for standardisation of 
the procedures relating to disciplinary inquiries and the 
drawing up of a code of conduct for the officers. 

53. Working Hours: Our pay structure is based on the cur- 
rent practices regarding working hours which need not be 
disturbed. , 

54. Leave entitlements: Detailed recommendations have 
been made regarding leave entitlements relating to privilege 
leave, sick leave, casual leave, extraordinary without pay, 
maternity leave, encashment of leave, terminal leave, addi- 
tional sick leave and special casual leave. 

55. Age of Superannuation; The age of superannuation of 
officers in the banks should be 60 years, with a provision for 
review at the age of 58 years to adjudge the fitness of the of- 
ficer for continuance in service. Tbe above review may be in- 
itiated on the officer attaining the age of 57 years and com- 
pleted well before he reaches 58 years. 

56. Terminal benefits: A system of contributory provident 
fund and gratuity has been recommended. 


General Recommendations 

57. We are convinced that a rational approach should be 
adopted in the matter of wage policy. 

58. We have drawn attention to the need for strengthen- 
ing the manpower planning cells or departments in the banks 
in order to link manpower requirements and even estab- 
lishment costs with studies of prt^uctivity. 

59. A well organised research and development wing 
which not only organises research into the technical aspects 
of banking in relation to the bank's business and customer 
service, but also links this to research on the structuring of 
personnel policies like induction, training and orientation of 
staff, would be an asset to the bank. 

60. A pool of the research findings could be utilised by a 
co-ordinating agency of public sector or banks in formulating 
its advice on common areas like planning and utilisation of 
surplus funds, personnel planning, etc. 

61. There should be a well worked out career plan for 
the officers of banks which provide not only for vertical 
progression, but also for horizontal mobility through job 
rotation at each stage of his career. 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
FIRST REVIEW COMMITTEE, 1973. 

Report on Social Sciences in India; Retrospective and Prospective 
New Delhi, The Indian Council of Social Science Research 
Review Committee, 1973. 2 Vols. 


Chairman; Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah. 

Members; Dr. Kamala Chowdhty; Prof. Nitish R. De; 

Dr.S.C Dube; Dr. D.T. Lakdwala; Dr. V.B. Singh. 
Member-Secretary; Dr. M. Abel. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Constitution of the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research (ICSSR) provides a periodic review of the 
Council’s work. In accordance with this provision, the First 
Review Committee was appointed by the Council in January 
1973. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To review the current status of social science research 
and its future directions; and 

(ii) In the light of its findings, to evaluate the work of the 
ICSSR in the last four years and to indicate the lines on 
which it should be developed during the Fifth Five Year Plan 
period. 

CONTENTS 

Preliminary; Present status of social sciences; Trends and 


gaps in research; Problems and prospects of research; ICSSR 
in retrospect; ICSSR in future; Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Social sciences face certain discriminations as regards 
governmental concessions and facilities as compared to the 
natural and physical sciences. 

Some universities have not yet been granted the status of 
separate disciplines like sociology. 

In the interests of promoting multi and inter-disciplinary 
research, the weaker social sciences should be identified and 
helped to grow. 

There are regional imbalances in the development of the 
social sciences. 

Economics is one of the most developed disciplines using 
as it does new research methods & techniques. It faces 
major problems of adaptation of mathematical methods and 
the relationship of research to policy formulation. 

A considerable amount of research has been done in 
political science and research interests arc shifting to modem 
methods of behaviourism & content and quantitative 
analyses. Its problems include macro studies in policy perfor- 
mance, the nature and scope of the subject and its relevance 
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to the Indian situation. 

Development in public administration & management 
research are of recent origin. They are behaviour oriented & 
multi-disciplinary or inter-disciplinary. In depth studies of 
public policy, concepts & theories relating to life problems & 
trend studies in management are needed. 

Research in anthropology, though recent, has grown fast 
& new areas in social anthropology research are taking 
shape. Methodology & disciplinary research gaps have been 
identified & priorities indicated by experts. 

Research in sociology has promoted conceptual & 
methodological growth but needs to reduce its reliance on 
western m^els. The less developed research areas are high- 
lighted. 

Research in psychology has made rapid strides but much 
remains to be done in methodology, experimental psychology 
and other unresearched areas. 

Geography research is undertaken in the universities and 
deptts of Govt, and covets an increasingly wider field. The 
areas needing special study are identiHed in paras 1142 to 
IBO. 

Much of current research is irrelevant to social and na- 
tional problems suffeis from lack of analytical rigour, is 
neglectful of micro-level problems, is dependent on western 
theories and designs and lacks in multi-disciplinary and 
inter-disciplinary concepts and tools. 

Factors regarding research include inadequate infrastruc- 
ture and dearth of properly qualified research personnel. The 
links between fundamental and applied research and the 
claims of social relevance and the needs of discipline and the 
unity of teaching and research have not been fully realized. 
All this explains in part problems of the utilization of 
research. 

The lack of multi- and inter- disciplinary research is re- 
lated to the organisations of our universities and the lack of 
clarity of this concept involved. 

A tentative definition of disciplinary, multi-disciplinary 
and inter-disciplinary research has not been offered. 

The problems of. utilization of research call for action by 
the social scientists individually and as a community, and by 
potential users in the Central and State Govts, public and 
private agencies and the other scientific groups. 

Social science research calls for the revision, upgrading 
and updating of graduate and post-graduate education in so- 
cial science. 

The ICSSR has functioned effectively in securing a status 
for the social sciences and for social scientists and its ad- 
ministration is clean and above board. 

The major role of ICSSR so far has been the responsive 
role. It should move towards more promotional activity. In 
particular, it must establish inter-disciplinary research 
priorities. 

Imbalances in the distribution of ICSSR’s resources in 
terms of regions and disciplines call for social attention. 

The procedures and criteria for project approval need to 
be reviewed in light of the current situation and of evidence 
provided by social scientists. 

The defective university sjstem of education calls for co- 
operation and joint action with the UGC and the promotion 
of institutions. Lacunae in the training programme, in 
research methodology, the inadequate publication grants, the 
centralized nature of the Council’s operation, the lack of 
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relations with other scientific agencies and the handicaps suf- 
fered by the younger social scientists call for corrective ac- 
tion. 

To ensure the autonomy of the Council the articles and 
memorandum of the Association should be reviewed and 
amended in the light of the comments made on the Council’s 
advisory role, the composition of the Council and the manner 
of the appointment models and procedures recommended 
concerning the posts of the chairman and secretary. 

The Council should establish international relations & 
social work as independent disciplines, include social 
philosophy in its scope & use the criteria recommended for 
examining requests to extend its coverage both of subjects & 
of eligible research personnel. 

The Council should concentrate its promotional activities 
on significant and relevant research in ccxiperation with 
other scientific councils covering the^l2 inter-disciplinary 
fields recommended and other disciplinary problems listed. 
The Council should set up 12 programme committees for 
overseeing the inter-disciplinary research programmes and 
the committees for selected disciplinary priority areas. 

The Council should establish a national network of 
inter-disciplinary ICSSR centres in universities and 
strengthen and incorporate into the network the non- 
university research institutes. The criteria for the location 
and selection of centres, conditions of operation, finance and 
machinery for the programme arc set forth in para 
V71,pp.l324. 

The fellowship programmes should be sizeably increased, 
the financial entitlements improved and their geographical 
spread ensured. 

The publication grants should be increased in value, their 
administration lightened up and coverage extended. 

Methodology training programme should increasingly be 
made a part of post-MA. courses with the help of U.G.C 
Ihe Council should increasingly concentrate on inter- 
disciplinary methodology. 

The Council should accept as a long term objective the 
principle of decentralization and the establishment during 
the 5th plan, and/or strengthening of six regional centres 
which will carry out the functions listed in para V lliv, p. 138 
on behalf of the Council. 

The Council should identify younger social scientists and 
extend concrete help for their development. 

The procedure for scrutiny and approval of projects 
should be streamlined, speeded and improved as recom- 
mended in para V13i, pp. 142-3. University procedures for 
the disbursal of research funds and the appointment of 
research staff should allow the lines set forth in para V13 vi, 
p. 134. 

Documentation centres and data banks should be ex- 
panded and made more effective in their functioning along 
the lines set forth in para V15 vi, pp. 146-8. 

To ensure the adequate and effective utilization of 
research, the Council should take the 12 steps recommended 
in para V16, pp. 149-50. 

The Government should place social scientists on an 
equal footing in the matter of income-tax, customs, Iravel tax, 
and foreign travel allowance vis-a-vis the physics and natural 
sdentists. 

The Govt, should use the Council as its adviser on all 
matters concerning research requests by foreign social scien- 
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lists and the participation of Indian social scientists in inter- 
national meetings. The latter procedures as well as those for 
the organisation of the international meetings by Indian 
unixeisitics and institutions .should be simplified, publicized 
and made workable. 

The Council's secretariat should be expanded and 
strengthened so that it can help the Council discharge the 
new promotional and directive tasks proposed for it. 

The Council should establish formal co-operative rela- 
tions with the U.G.C., the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, the 
Indian Council of Medical Research, the Indian Council of 
Historical Research, the Research Programme Committee of 


Planning Commission and National Committee on Science 
and Technology. 

Tlic Council should set up a National Academy of Social 
Sciences. 

In the light of recommendations made in the report and 
to carry them out in a phased manner a Fifth plan budget of 
Rs. 11.6 crores has been proposed for the Council and for the 
Sixth plan, a budget of Rs. 17.6 crores. This should be the 
first step towards the Govt, and the country resolving to set 
aside for the social science research, five per cent of the one 
percent of the GNP outlay proposed for science and technol- 
ogj‘ research. 


COMMITTEE ON INVENTORY MANAGEMENT ON RAILWAYS, 1973. 
Report (First), New Delhi Railway Board, 

Ministiy' of Railways, 1975. 83p, + iip. 


Chairman: Shri Mohd. Shafi Qureshi. 

Members: Shri K.S. Sundara Rnjan; Shri H.M. Chat- 

lerjee; Shri R. Rajgopalan; Shri M.V. Kamath; Shri A. 
Chandmal (resigned). 

Secretary : Shri R. Srinivasan. 

Since then some of the official members of the Com- 
mittee were Iransferrcd/rctired and new members were ap- 
pointed in their places. The Committee presently is made up 
by the following members: 

Chairman: Shri Mohd. Shafi Qureshi. 

Members: Shri K.S. Bhandari; Shri. P.N. Kaul; Shri T.V. 

Joseph; Shri R. Rajagopalan; Shri M.V. Kamath; 
Shri H.M. Oiatterjee. 

Secretary: Shri V. Raman. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Government of India, in the Ministry of Railways 
vide Resolution No. ERB-1/72/21/118 dated 19th January 
1973 set up a "Committee on Inventory Management on Rail- 
ways’ to review the working of the stores organizations on 
railways. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The initial terms of reference of the Committee were to 
review the policies and procedures on the Indian Railways 
for inventory control and procurement of stores, including 


stores procured through D.G.S. & D. with the object of en- 
suring availability of materials and at the same time keeping 
inventories at the optimum level. 

Subsequently, some more items were added to the terms 
of reference of the Committee and the Ministry of Railways 
vide their Resolution No. nRB-1/72/21/118 dated 27lh Sep- 
tember 1973, amended the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee as follows: 

(a) To review the policy and procedures on the Indian 
Railways for inventory control and procurement of stores, 
including stores procured through the D.G.S. & D. with the 
object of ensuring materials availability and at the same time 
keeping inventories at the optimum level; 

(b) To review the systems to check thefts and pilferages 
in the stores; 

(c) To examine the possibility of obtaining stores 
through agencies other than the D.G.S &.D.; 

(d) To have a thorough examination of the import of 
spare parts of the rolling stock; 

(e) To examine the feasibility of setting up of ancillary 
units by small scale entrepreneurs for manufacture of spare 
parts in and around the production units; and 

(0 To review the quality control of spare parts. 
CONTENTS 

Introductory; Railways Stores Organization 
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Problems— Brief Review of Current Working; Procurement 
of Stores; Payment of Suppliers’ Bill; Disposal of Surplus 
stores and Scrap; Summary of main Recommendations; Ap- 
pendices I to XII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Procurement of Stores 

The re-order level system of recoupment and provision- 
ing should be continued for all the items other than those 
procured through D.G.S. & D., J.P,C, Railway Board and 
imported sources. The annual review system should continue 
to be adopted for stores procured through D.G.S. & D., Rail- 
way Board, J.P.C and imported sources. 

A regular and periodical review of actual consumption, 
the forecast consumption, revision of limits, the quantities to 
be declared as surplus or excess, and the refusing of 
deliveries required should be done by officers stated against 
each of the categories of the items listed below; 

(a) For ’A’ category items— Monthly review personally by 
the Controller of Stores, irrespective of the method of 
recoupment viz. annual review or re-order level. 

(b) For ’B’ category items— Half yearly review by Dy. 
Controller of Stores personally. 

(c) For 'C category items— Annual review at the level of 
the ACO.S. 

The recoupment sheets and the annual estimate sheets 
will be examined in detail at the depot level, consumption 
lesel and the provisioning required will be finalized at the 
depot level in consultation with the associated finance for 
demands exceeding Rs. 10,000. The Depot Officer will make 
the provisioning for ’A’ and ’B’ category items and A.CO.S. 
and Senior Depot Supervisors for 'C category items. Except 
for ’A’ category items, the provisioning made for ’A’ and ’B’ 
categories by the Depot officers shall be accepted by the pur- 
chase officers for purchase action. There shall be no addi- 
tional scrutiny of these items unless the purchase officers 
have information of new factors necessitating changes in the 
forecasting made at the Depot level. 

For only ’A’ category items, the Controller of Stores at 
the headquarters will examine the scrutiny and provisioning 
made at the depot level before initiating purchase action. 

Consequent on the implementation of the foregoing 
recommendations the provisioning time in the headquarters 
office is fixed at a maximum of 39 days, and it shall be the 
responsibility of the Controller of Stores to ensure that this 
time is not exceeded. 

The Committee has also considered in relation to the 
procurement of stores financial limits of authority delegated 
to the various officers in the controller of stores organization. 
The Committee recommends: 

Having regard to the increases in prices, the advertised 


tenders shall be in respect of items of Rs. 50,000 and above 
and the purchase of items less than Rs. 50,000 shall be made 
through the issue of bulletin tenders only. 

In cases of safety items, where sources of supply are 
limited because of the special nature of these items, limited 
tenders shall be issued regardless of the value, to sources 
who have the required capacities and are capable of supply- 
ing the items to the needed specification. 

The registration cell existing in the Railway should be 
re-organized into procurement and development cell, com- 
prising an officer each from the Engineering, purchase and 
finance branches. The cell so reorganized should be asked to 
take up work of indigenous ancillary development as also the 
maintenance of lists of approved suppliers item-wise for the 
use of the Tender Committee and the purchase officers. It 
shall be the responsibility of the cell to screen the vendor’s 
performance based on the information obtained from the 
computer cell. 

The financial limits of authority for purchase of stores 
now existing for the various officers in the Controller of 
Stores office should be liberalised as unden 

A.CO.S Items uplo Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 

D.CO.S Items upto Rs. 25,000 

Dy. C.O.S. Items upto Rs. 50,000 

Additional CO.S. Items upto Rs. 5 Lakhs 

CO.S. Items upto Rs. 30 lakhs. 

In the case of stationery items, the existing limit for 
emergency purchase should be revised to 3 months require- 
ments or Rs. 25,000 whichever is lower and Ministry of Rail- 
ways should take up the matter with Ministry of Supply. 

The Committee have also considered certain other mat-"" 
ters allied to and having a bearing on the procurement of 
stores, and recommend: 

The standard conditions of contract should be amended 
suitably to permit instalment/staggered deliveries in the case 
of high value items and the clauses of the contract shall per- 
mit the Railways to amend the quantities in the purchase or- 
der on giving a clear 90 days notice to the supplier. 

In the case of production units, corporate planning 
covering material procurement should be tried. The Ministry 
of Railways should approve the production programme on a 
5 year advance basis for a full plan period, which will be sub- 
ject only to minor modifications. Based on this, a material 
consumption and procurement programme which dovetails 
into the production programme should be developed. By so 
doing, material management would make for optimum inven- 
tory holding while making available the required items in 
time. A final recommendation will be made after the study 
now under contemplation has been completed. 
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Purchases from public sector undertakings should be done by 
the Railways themselves instead of through D.G.S. & D. The 
Railway Ministry should seek cabinet approval for this 
change. 

Payment of Suppliers’ Bills 

The time taken by Southern and Northern Railways is 
much larger than what is justified. However, the Committee 
was informed that in the Western Railway bills are paid 
within 6 to 7 days. The Committee, therefore, suggest that 
the other railways should study the Western Railways system 
as to how they are able to do the payment within 6 to 7 days 
and effect nccessaiy improvements. 

For small value contracts (excluding time preference 
orders), say upto Rs. 10,000 the Depot Officer should be 
authorized to waive liquidated damages for delays upto 6 
months. In the case of high value orders the existing powers 
of Depot Officer to accept delayed supplies (except for time 
preference orders) upto 21 days should also continue. 

Disposal of Surplus Stores and Scrap 

The Committee recommends the following steps to be 
taken;- 

At the time of the periodical review for provisioning, the 
railways should throw up the surpluses and arrange for cir- 
culation of the lists of surplus items to the internal user 
departments as also to other railway systems giving them 
time of 60 days for indicating what they could use. 

On the expiry of the aforesaid period the disposable 
items (not required for use) should be put up to the survey 
committee for taking action in line tvith the existing rules for 
disposing these items. 

Instructions should be issued to the railways to follow 
from now on strictly the procedure given in stores code chap- 
ter XXII to anticipate/ identify the surplus/ overstock for 
prompt disposal in toto, avoid unnecessary building up of the 
sujplus stocks. 

The financial powers delegated to the officers for accept- 
ing the recommendations of the survey committee shall be 
revised as under 

(a) Depot officer to arrange disposal without putting up 
before the survey committee Rs. 1,000 per item. 

(b) Acccplancc of recommendations of survey committee 
by Dy. Gontrollcr of Stores Rs. 10,000 per item. 

(c) Acceptance of recommendations of the survey com- 
mittee by Controller of Stores Rs. 25,000 per item. 

The stores officer originating items for consideration of 
the survey committee shall be the convenor as also member 
of the survey committee. 

The survey committee should meet in the stores depot 


regularly twice in a month on any 2 days which shall be fixed 
at the beginning of the year and applicable throughout the 
year. This would help in items being regularly and peri- 
odically considered for suitable recommendations for dis- 
posal. 

Action on disposal shall be initiated within one month 
from the date of approval by the competent authority and 
completed within a period of 3 months. 

In the case of imported stores, the survey committee 
should draw separate reports showing also how those items 
involving foreign exchange were procured. The survey com- 
mittee should examine such items carefully before recom- 
mending disposal. 

Procurement of stores for non-standard rolling stocks 
likely to be condemned in the next few years should be in- 
itiated only on a non-stock basis after taking into account the 
number and life of such stock in service. All deliveries due 
for components of such rolling stock should be pruned to suit 
the actual level of requirements for the remaining period in 
service of such rolling stock. 

Existing accumulation of scrap in the Railways is quite 
heavy and instructions should ensure reduction of holding to 
one month's arisings only. 

Remaining F.P.S. parts in loco carriage and wagon com- 
ponents should be expeditiously replaced with metric stan- 
dards and the surpluses accruing, if any, should be disposed 
of expeditiously. 

An item once recommended and accepted for scrapping 
by the General Manager in terms of para 2223-S of the stores 
code should not be put up again for approval for disposal. 
Relevant code rules in para 240S-5 should be amended 
suitably to avoid duplication of action. 

Scrap lying with stock holdcrs/imprcst holders should be 
identified early and transferred to the stores depot for ar- 
ranging disposal. To do so, the stock verification of the stores 
with the imprest holders and other stock holders should be 
done with care so that surplus/ unmoved stores could be 
identified. 

Departmental inspection of the user departments should 
also be lightened up so that stocks arc inspected at least once 
in six months for identifying surplus/non-moving/scrap for 
suitable action. 

Surplus stocks lying with the permanent way department 
should be reported to the stores organization with a view to 
liquidate them early as per the existing instructions for dis- 
posal. 

No item which has been disposed of as surplus, should 
be allowed to be purchased rvithin a period of one year from 
the date of disposal. If the necessity arises in any rare cases 
to purchase such an item, specific approval of the Head of 
the Department concerned and Controller of Stores should 
be obtained after bringing to their notice this fact. 
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COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATIVE LAND DEVELOPMENT BANKS, 1973. 
Report, Bombay, Agricultural Credit Department, 

Reserve Bank of India, 1975, 482p. 


Chairman: Shri. K-Madhawa Das. 

Members: Shri Udaibhansinhji, Shri. B. S. Viswanathan; 

Shri. B. Saran; Shri. V. C. Pande; Shri. M. S. Palnilkar 

(replaced by Shri. J. G. Kanga); Shri. N. Krishnamurthi; 

Shri. S.T. Khushalani. 

Member Secretaty: Shri. KN.Saksena. 

APPOINTMENT 

Cooperative land development banks have been playing 
an important role in the provision of long term credit to cul- 
tivators for investment in agriculture. Their operations 
received substantial encouragement after the establishment 
of the Agricultural Refinance Corporation(ARC) in July 
1963. During the Fourth five year plan (1969-70 to 1973-4) 
these banks provided loans aggregating Rs. 775 crores as 
compared with Rs. 17Q crores during the Third plan (1961-62 
to 1965-66). The Fifth five year plan(1974-75 to 1978-79) 
provides for nearly 100 per cent increase in the loaning 
operations of land development banks and has envisaged an 
important role for the banks in each state, in meeting the 
long term credit needs of cultivators. The target for long 
term credit expected to be provided by the cooperative land 
development banks in the Fifth plan is Rs.1500 crores. In 
several states, land developments banks have either par- 
ticipated or are participating in the financing of cultivators 
under the agricultural credit projects sanctioned by the Inter- 
national Development Association, an affiliate of the World 
Bank. In other states also they will be required to play a 
similar role in financing the projects which are under nego- 
tiation. It is against this background that it was considered 
necessary that a thorough examination of the various aspects 
relating to the working of land development banks might be 
undertaken in order to identify the specific problems or areas 
where there was need for improvement and the measures re- 
quired to be taken for the purpose. The Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India, therefore, constituted a Committee on 
Cooperative Land Development Banks in March 1973. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1. To examine the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the unitary and the federal structures of cooperative land 
development banks and recommend with reference to condi- 
tions obtaining in each state/union territory the structure 
which is more suitable from the point of effident administra- 
tion, effective supervision over the end use of credit and 
prompt recovery of the dues. 

2. To examine the position of the cooperative land 


development banks in Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 
Rajasthan, Jammu & Kashmir and such other less advanced 
states and suggest steps for strengthening them including 
financial and other assistance from the government and the 
Reserve Bank. 

3. To examine whether with particular reference to 
smaller states it will be advantageous to make the state co- 
operative banks undertake also the responsibility to provide 
long-term credit through a separate department and, if so, 
the conditions under which this arrangement could be 
brought about. 

4. To suggest standards of viability for primary land 
development banks/branches of the state land development 
banks having regard to the minimum staff necessary for tech- 
nical guidance, adequate supervision and efficient administra- 
tion, the necessity for maintaining adequate reserves 
(including the bad and doubtful debt rcscive) and payment 
of a reasonable dividend. 

5. To examine the possibility of using primary agricul- 
tural credit societies as channels for the provision of long- 
term credit and in case this is considered feasible and 
desirable whether the societies should act as mere agents or 
receive funds directly from the state orpriraaiy land develop- 
ment banks. 

6. To examine the need for a closer nexus between the 
long and short-term co-operative credit institutions with a 
view to ensuring adequate production credit support to bor- 
rowers of on-farm investment credit from the long-term in- 
stitutions. 

7. To examine the existing procedure for ascertaining 
whether loans already granted by the land development 
banks have been utilized for the purposes for which they 
were obtained and to review the progress made by these 
banks in implementing the production oriented system of 
lending as advised from time to time by the Reserve Bank 
and suggest measures for improving the quality of the loans 
advanced. 

8. To study the problems of financing small farmers and 
recommend the ways in which the needs of such farmers may 
receive due priority so that they may reap the benefits of 
long-term investment credit. 

9. To examine the position of overdues in the land 
development banks and analyse the causes thereof and sug- 
gest measures, administrative and legislative, for preventing 
their recurrence. 

10. To consider the problems arising from the failure of 
crops and suggest measures for relief to the borrowers from 
the land development banks affected by such failure and for 
assistance to the banks themselves in meeting their commit- 
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menis to the sinking fund or to^vards interest on the deben- 
tures. 

11. To examine the adequacy or otherwise of the sources 
of funds for the business of the land development banks and 
suggest measures to augment the sources, if those indicated 
arc not considered adequate. 

12. To review the scheme of rural debentures and fixed 
deposits and suggest the ways by which these could become 
an important source of funds for the land development banks 
and a significant method of mobilizing rural savings. 

13. To suggest measures for tackling the problem of idle 
funds in the state and primary land development banks. 

14. To review the sinking fund investment policy of the 
land development banks and suggest ways to maximise the 
return on the investment, 

15. To consider any other problems which arc relevant to 
the above terms of reference-and make recommendations. 

Under item (15) we considered it necessary to include a 
few more aspects of the working of the banks, viz. the policy 
regarding appointment of management personnel and ar- 
rangements for co-ordination between the land development 
banks and other institutions. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Chapter 3: Structure of Land Development Banking 

1. Both the federal and the unitary structures of land 
development banking have their own advantages and disad- 
vantages. No change in the existing structure is called for in 9 
states, viz,, Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Punjab and Tamil Nadu which are following the federal sys- 
tem and Gujarat, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh which are 
following the unitary pattern. As regards other states, please 
see recommendations Nos. 7, 11 and 13. 

2. The suggestions for strengthening the existing struc- 
tures which are applicable to both the federal and unitary 
structures are: (a)setting up of regional/divisional offices of 
the central land development bank with technical and other 
staff to provide necessary support to its branches/ primary 
banks in the matter of scheme formulation and implementa- 
tion, and ensuring effective control on the staff at the field 
level; (b) introduction of suitable training programmes for 
the staff in primary banks/branches and (c) satisfactory ar- 
rangements for securing coordination between primary 
banks/branches on the one hand and other institutions and 


departments ol me state government on the other. 

3. In the case of the federal structure, it is important to 
ensure that (a)the central land development bank has control 
over the secretaries and other key personnel of primary 
banks such as land valuation officer^ (b) the staff of the 
primary banks do not take a partisan view of their work by 
colluding with the local non-officials; and (c) there are 
avenues for promotion for the staff. 

4. The specific suggestions made in regard to the’ unitary 
structure arc: (a) constitution of branch committees having 
representatives from various tahsils/blocks and of different 
categories of cultivators, especially small and marginal 
farmers, including those belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes, in order to enlist the support of local non- 
officials in scheme formulation and implementation, mobi- 
lizing resources and recovery of loans; (b) provision of com- 
petent and trained staff in the branches and (c) introduction 
of suitable schemes for giving incentives to the staff of the 
branches who do well in regard to recovery of loans or mobi- 
lization of resources. 

5. Apart from introducing the scheme of common cadres, 
the central land development banks in a federal structure 
should enlist the support of the non-official directors of 
primary banks in the formulation and implementation of 
schemes and also in recovery work. Such involvement has 
been generally lacking so far, the schemes being treated 
largely as departmental schemes although they arc supposed 
to have emanated from the banks themselves. 

Chapter 4: Arrangements For Provision Of Long-temr 
Agricultural Credit in Smaller Slates 

6. Taking into account the agro-economic conditions in 
various smaller states and union territories, viz., Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands; Arunachal Pradesh; Delhi; Goa, Daman & 
Diu; Manipur, Meghalaya; Mizoram; Nagaland and Pon- 
dicherry, it will be wasteful to have a separate co-operative 
land development banking structure for giving long-term 
loans to cultivators for agriculture in these states/union ter- 
ritories. 

7. In the case of Pondicherry where a central co- 
operative land development bank is already functioning it is 
observed that the loaning business of the bank has been 
showing a declining trend and, during 1972-73, it had come 
down to Rs. 11 lakhs. The overdues of the bank are on the 
increase and as on 30 June 1973 they formed 46 per cent of 
the demand for 1972-73. The bank’s membership was less 
than 3000 (individuals) as on 30 June 1973. In view of all 
these factors, there is no need for a separate land develop- 
ment banking structure in Pondicherry and necessary steps 
may be taken by the state government to merge the central 
land development bank with the state co-operative bank in 
order to have a unified co-operative credit structure which 
will be in a position to function more effectively. 

8. The state co-operative banks in Delhi; Goa, Daman & 
Diu and Nagaland where they arc already providing long- 
term loans should be encouraged to undertake financing ol 
the long-term credit needs of cultivators based on viable 
schemes of agricultural development. The concerned state 
governments should provide them with the necessary 
support— financial and administrative in this direction. The 
Delhi State Co-operative Bank is having certain serious 
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weaknesses such as vulnerable financial position and heavy 
overdues. The government should take suitable steps to im- 
prove the financial position and working of the bank and fol- 
low the detailed advice given by the Reserve Bank of India in 
the matter. 

9. In Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Meghalaya and 
Manipur, the state co-operative banks which do not at 
present provide any long-term agricultural loans may be en- 
couraged by the governments concerned to undertake financ- 
ing of the long-term credit needs of cultivators, based on 
specific schemes for productive lending. As the provision of 
long-term loans by these banks gathers momentum, they 
should have separate land development banking section. 
Since the working of the Manipur State Co-operative Bank in 
particular is not satisfactory due to heavy overdues and ero- 
sion in the value of assets, the state government has to take 
necessary steps to strengthen its financial position and im- 
prove its operational efficiency on the lines indicated by the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

10. In Arunachal Pradesh and Miroram the governments 
may consider the desirability of establishing state co- 
operative banks. In due course, when agricultural develop- 
ment gains momentum, suitable steps may be taken to enable 
these banks to undertake provision of long-term loans for 
agriculture. 

11. In the case of the smaller states and union territories, 
viz., Delhi; Goa, Daman & Diu; Nagaland; Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands; Meghalaja; Manipur, Arunachal .Pradesh 
and Mizoram where either the existing state co-operative 
banks ate to be entrusted with the provision of long-term 
credit for agriculture or new state co-optrative banks, when 
set up, should undertake the provision of long-term credit 
also, it will have to be ensured that there is necessary legal 
framework as well as other prerequisites as indicated below 
for facilitating the working of these arrangements on satisfac- 
tory lines: 

(1) Legal Framewnrk 

(2) co-operative Societies Act. 

The co-operative societies act should provide fon (i) 
issue of long-term loans by the state coKtperative bank for 
agricultural development (ii) the period of such loans; (iii) 
issue of debentures by the bank on government guarantee for 
repayment of the principal and payment of interest thereon; 
(rv) appointment of the Registrar of co-operative societies as 
the trustee for debentures to be issued and his powers; (v) 
simplified procedure for public enquiry for verification of the 
title to the land; (vi) assistance to be given by the revenue 
authorities for issue of non-encumbrance certificates etc.; 
(vii) specific powers to the bank for proceeding against 
defaulting cultrvators for recovery of loans; (viii) right of the 
bank for acquiring ownership of land in satisfaction of its 
ducs;(ix) sale of land by the bank; (x) procedure for 
mortgage of land for the bank’s loans and non-applicability 
of certain provisions of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882 
such as the disposal of property by the bank without inter- 
vention of the courts and acquisition of the land by the bank 
in satisfaction of its dues; (xi) precedence of recovery of 
bank’s dues over all other loans (except the dues to the 
governments) and (xii) power of the bank for recovery of its 
dues from the crop in the case of tenant cultivators and of 
cropsharers before all other claims. 


(i) By-laws 

The by-laws of the state co-operative bank should have 
specific provisions for (i) giving long-term loans for periods 
up to 25 years for investment in agriculture or allied ac- 
tivities; (ii) security to be obtained for these loans; (iii) rais- 
ing of resources by floating debentures or by way of loans; 

(iv) creation of sinking fund for amortization of debentures; 

(v) powcrs to the Board or committees for sanction of long- 
term loans and (vi) having a trust deed stipulating conditions 
for issue of debentures. 

(ii) Exemption from the Requirements of the Banking 
Regulation Act and the Reserve Bank of India Act 

In the case of a scheduled state cooperative bank, section 
24 of the Banking Regulation Act,1949 (as applicable to 
cooperative societies) and section 42(1) of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1934 provide for maintenance of liquid assets 
and cash reserves according to specified norms in respect of 
its outside liabilities. 

Similarly, in the case of a non-scheduled state coopera- 
tive bank, sections 24 and 18 of the Banking Regulation Act 
are applicable in this regard requiring maintenance of liquid 
assets and cash reserves in respect of all outside liabilities 
which will include debenture liability also. In the case of the 
Delhi Stale Cooperative Bank, the Government of India, on 
the recommendation of the Reserve Bank, have exempted 
the bank in terms of Notification No. F8/3/74AC dated 27 
April 1974 from the requirement regarding maintenance of 
liquid cover and cash reserve on account of debenture 
liability for a period of 5 years from the date of publication 
•of the notification in the official gazette, as the bank is al- 
ready maintaining a sinking fund for the amortization of 
debentures. The banks in other states t^ich take up long- 
term finance should, therefore, seek exemption from the 
statutory requirements referred to above in respect of deben- 
ture liability if they maintain sinking fund for the redemption 
of debentures. "Ihey have to approach the Re^trar of 
cooperative societies in this matter so that the Registrar in 
turn can move the Reserve, Bank for initiating suitable action 
to get such exemption from the Government of India. 

(iii) Interim Accommodation 

There should be arrangements cither with the state 
government or with the State Bank of India or other banks to 
provide interim accommodation to the state cooperative 
bank for enabh’ng it to issue loans for collecting mortgages 
against which it can float debentures. 

(iv) Policy and procedure for sanction of loans 

The Board of the state cooperative bank should frame 
for the use of the land development banking section detailed 
policies and procedures for sanction of loans taking into ac- 
count the instructions on the subject issued by the Reserve 
Bank of India, the Agricultural Refinance Corporation and 
the Cooperative Department Care will have to be exercised 
while preparing the ■various forms and accounting procedures 
to ensure that these provide for proper methods for appraisal 
of loan proposals. At the same time, the procedures should 
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be simple enough to ensure that the entire process from 
receipt to sanction of loan applications is quick. 

(v) Close Link behreen Bank and Slate Government 

There should be close link between the state co- 
operative bank and the various government departments 
dealing with agriculture and horticulture, animal husbandry, 
nsheries, cooperation and finance and bodies such as the 
state electricity board and the state ground water 
dircctorate/board. In order to ensure coordination, a senior 
officer of the government should act as the convener of the 
state level committee to be constituted for ensuring flow of 
institutional finance for agricultural development in the 
state/union territory. 

(vi) Personnel 

The land development banking section of the state 
cooperative bank should have adequate organizational ar- 
rangements for various items of work such ns preparation of 
schemes, canvassing of loan applications, economic and tech- 
nical appraisal of loan proposals, supervision over utilization 
of loans, recovery of loans and maintenance of accounts. One 
of the senior officers of the bank having general training in 
land development banking and especially in project formula- 
tion and appraisal methods should be in charge of the land 
development banking section. He will work under the overall 
control of the managing director or general manager/ 
secretary of the bank. 

(vii) State Aid 

Apart from the assistance to be provided by the state 
government on the lines referred to earlier, its aid will also 
be necessary in respect of the following; 

(a) Long-term loan of Rs. 5.00 lakhs to Rs. 10.00 lakhs to 
the state cooperative bank to enable it to commence long- 
term lending. 

(b) Continuing guarantee for the debentures to be 
floated by the bank for raising resources. 

(c) Guarantee for interim accommodation required by 
the bank and other guarantees, if any, required to facilitate 
grant of loans to small farmers. 

(d) Subsidy towards cost of the additional staff main- 
tained by the bank for undertaking provision of long-term 
finance to cultivators till it develops adequate business to 
earn enough for maintenance of the additional staff. 

(e) Assistance from the revenue authorities to the bank's 
staff in obtaining non-encumbrance certificate, verification of 
the title to lands and for registration of mortgage of lands 
and also in effecting recoveries by coercive means. 

Chapter 5: Land Development Banks In Cooperatively Ad- 
vanced States 

There is large scope for agricultural development in As- 
sam, Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tripura and West Bengal for 
which long-term institutional finance is required. But the 
working of the land development banks in all these 9 stales 
except Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, relatively speaking, is very 


poor both in regard to their financial position and opera- 
tional efficiency. Thus, there is yawning gap between the per- 
formance of land development banks in these states and what 
is expected of them. Creation of a new type of credit struc- 
ture will not result in any appreciable improvement over the 
present position. Commercial banks too arc not in a position 
to get over the various constraints which are affecting the 
operations of land development banks in these states. 
Moreover, the approach of commercial banks in providing 
long-term credit may lend to be selective as they cannot 
reach thousands of small and marginal farmers without a 
widespread network of branches in the rural areas. Thus, 
commercial banks will not be able to replace the land 
development banks for a long time to come. The land 
development banking structure in these 9 states will have, 
therefore, to be made strong to enable it to undertake the 
onerous responsibilities cast upon it under the Fifth plan. 

13. Out of the 9 cooperatively less developed states, viz., 
Assam, Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Oris-sa, Rajasthan, Tripura and West Ben- 
gal, 4 stales, viz., Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kash- 
mir and Tripura arc relatively small. Further, the working of 
the land development banks in these states is far from satis- 
factory inasmuch as their financial position has been crippled 
considerably by heavy ovcrducs. In the case of West Bengal 
also, the position of the land development banks is, by and 
large, not satisfactory and they have ceased to give any effcc- 
Ihe support to the programmes of agricultural development 
in the state. The loans outstanding of the land development 
banks in these states is very small at a little over Rs. 5 crores 
or bclorv. After considering all these aspects, it is found that 
there are distinct advantages in an integration of the short- 
term and long-term cooperative credit structures being 
brought about in 5 states out of the 9 states, viz,, Assam, 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Tripura and West 
Bengal. Without such a merger, the two separate structures 
in these 5 states do not hold any prospect of becoming strong 
and effective. TThe slate governments in these 5 stales should 
set up committees consisting of representatKes of banks, 
government, the Reserve Bank of India and the Government 
of India to work out the details of the merger. The initiative 
in the matter should be taken by the Reserve Bank of India 
in view of its crucial role in rural credit. 

Irrespective of the question of merger, i.e., whether there 
is an integrated structure for both short-term and long-term 
credit or two separate structures, the internal weaknesses of 
the land development banking structure in all the 9 coopera- 
tively less developed states will have to be removed. Other- 
wise, even if integration takes place it will be integration of a 
weak structure with possibly and equally weak short term 
cooperative credit structure. This is most undesirable and will 
in fact wreck the successful functioning of the integrated in- 
stitution. It is, therefore, of utmost importance that without 
waiting for any further time, state governments and the 
banks should address themselves to the task of removing the 
weaknesses of the long-term cooperative credit structure in 
all the 9 cooperatively less developed states. 

IS. The major deficiencies in the working of land 
development banks in the 9 cooperatively less developed 
states are a w'eak capital base, heavy ovcrducs, poor manage- 
ment of funds and inadequate staff for appraisal of loan 
proposals and supervision. Schemes for removal of these 
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weaknesses will have to provide for financial assistance by the 
government to the banks for strengthening the capital base 
and for maintenance of adequate staff— technical and 
othersApart from financial aid, the state governments should 
help the banks to recover the overdue loans and also remove 
legal and other constraints in order to facilitate their work- 
ing. The banks themselves have to take various steps to tone 
up their working. 

16. The land development banking structure in the 9 
cooperatively less developed states in respect of which the 
position has been examined by the Committee, has a number 
of weaknesses such as heavy overdues, weak capital base to 
absorb overdues and defective loaning policies and proce- 
dures. As a result of heavy overdues, the capacity of these 
banks to provide long-term loans has been severely affected. 
It is necessary that the overdues in the land development 
banks of the cooperatively less developed states should be 
brought down sharply within a short period of time. There is 
also an urgent need for improving the operational efficiency 
of the land development banks by equipping them with com- 
petent staff. It is against this background that the following 
two schemes for financial assistance to the land development 
banks in the weaker states have been recommended: 

(a) Scheme for share capital contribution in central and 
primary land development banks. 

(b) Scheme for giving subsidies to central land develop- 
ment banks for improving their management cadres. 

17. Since the programme for reduction of overdues in the 
normal course lakes time, some method has to be found to 
help the banks in the less developed states. The Government 
of India and the slate governments may formulate a scheme 
under the Fifth plan for injection of share capital in the 
primary banks and the central land development banks so 
that their overdues arc brought down on a national basis to a 
level of 15 per cent. Taking into account the level of overdues 
at the primary level in these 9 states under review and the 
fact that in Madhya Pradesh the stale government has al- 
ready provided from its resources share capital in the 
primary banks it may be necessary to have such a scheme 
only in 5 stales, viz., Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, 
Rajasthan and West Bengal. The assistance may be provided 
(a) wherever a satisfactory programme is prepared for the 
recovery of overdue loans in each bank and (b) there are 
prospects of the institution becoming viable within a 
reasonable time by stepping up its loaning operations. The 
details of the scheme may be worked out by the Government 
of India and the stale governments concerned in consultation 
with the Reserve Bank of India and the National Cooperative 
Land Development Banks Federation. 

18. Each central land development bank should have a 
planning division and a technical division for enabling it ib 
undertake, on a continuing basis, formulation of suitable 
schemes of agricultural development and for identifying new 
items of investment. Moreover, there is an urgent need for 
having a cadre of management trainees so that in course of 
time these officers could take up senior positions in the bank 
including those of chief executive officers as also in equipping 
the bank with a second line of experienced officers. The put- 
ting into effect of these reforms will involve sizeable expendi- 
ture which the central land development banks in these states 
will not be in a position to bear. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that the Government of India may help the state 


governments to formulate a suitable scheme for giving finan- 
cial assistance to the central land development banks by way 
of subsidies for strengthening the position regarding manage- 
ment and other personnel as unden 

(a) for implementing the scheme for management 
trainees in the central land development banks suggested by 
the Reserve Bank of India and the Agricultural Refinance 
Corporation and 

(b) for creating a planning division and a technical divi- 
sion in each central land development bank. 

The scheme may be extended immediately to at least 4 
stales, namely, Assam, Orissa, Rajasthan and West Bengal. 
The details of this scheme may be worked out by the Gewem- 
ractit of India and the state governments concerned in con- 
sultation with the Reserve Bank of India and the National 
Cooperative Land Development Banks Federation. The 
provision of financial assistance in the manner suggested will 
considerably help in the process of reorganization and 
strengthening of the central land development banks in the 
weaker states. 

19. There is need for financial assistance to the central 
land development banks in some of the cooperatively less 
developed stales to help them in retrieving their owned funds 
used for meeting deficits in contribution to the sinking fund 
arising out of a sharp rise in overdues over a period of years. 
The concerned state governments should provide financial 
assistance by way of share capital contribution or long-term 
loans to the central land development banks in Assam, West 
Bengal and Himachal Pradesh to the extent of the contribu- 
tion made by these banks from their own resources to fill up 
their sinking funds. This would release their blocked funds 
and reduce their dependence on interim accommodation as 
also enable them to step up loaning operations. The exact 
financial commitments on this account maybe worked out by 
the stale governments in consultation with the Reserve Bank 
of India. 

20. The state governments in the 9 cooperatK'ely less 
developed states may formulate suitable schemes for provid- 
ing financial assistance to the borrowers of the land develop- 
ment banks in case the investment proves infrucluous, on the 
lines of the schemes introduced in Maharashtra, Karnataka 
and Gujarat in the case of failed wells. The scheme may be 
confined to investment in minor irrigation works, especially 
sinking of wells and lube wells. 

21. In some states, espedally Assam, Bihar, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir and Orissa, the state govern- 
ments give taccavn loans to cultivators or provide long-term 
loans for development of horticulture and plantation crops. 
The terms and conditions of the loans provided under these 
schemes are relatively soft as compared with those attached 
to loans for similar purposes given by land development 
banks. Normally, the state governments should not provide 
long-term loans for agricultural development direct to cul- 
tivators. Even where it is considered necessary in exceptional 
cases for the government to give loans for agricultural 
development under taccavi, the terms and conditions for such 
loans should not be different from those attached to loans 
from land development banks for similar purpose, including 
matters relating to procedures for appraisal of loan 
proposals, period, rate of interest etc. 

22. The stale governments’ assistance in a few other 
fields is necessary to the land development banks in the 9 
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coopcratKrly less dcviclopccl states as under 

(1) subsidy for staff in primary banIkS. This subsidy may 
be presided for a period of 5 jrare instead of for 3 jxars as at 
present. 

(2) Nfating assiilable the scrsiccs of technical and other 
staff from the surious departments of the stale gos-emments 
to help the central hind dcselopment banls initially to build 
up planning and technical dnisions. 

(3) Helping the central and primarj’ land dcselopment 
banks in the formulation of suitable .schemes of agricultural 
dcselopment and also in idcntif)ing new items of insestmeni 
in agriculture by cullisalors. 

(J) Aclisely associating the extension staff in the blocks 
ssith the ssorling of banks, especially in matters such as can- 
seissingand preparation of loan applications, ensuring prosi- 
sion of short-term loans to the bonossets of land dcselop- 
ment banks etc. 

(5) Aclisely helping banks in effecting recoserics. 

(6) Presiding gosemment guarantee on a continuing 
b.isis to enable central land dcselopment banks to float 
debentures, 

(7) Presiding guarantee to the Stale Dank of India 
group, commercial banks and state co-opcraiise banks for 
presiding interim .iccommodation to central land dcselop- 
menl banks. 

(8) Presiding guarantee for deficit in security to facilitate 
assistance being presided b)' land dcselopment banks to 
small and marginal farmers or members of &heduled Cettes 
and Tribes or ctepsharers or tenant culltsaiors. 

23. The Reserse Bank of India m.iy preside .essistance to 
the land dcselopment banks in the co-opemlisety less 
dcseloped states as under 

(a) Relaxation in the condition reprding loans to stale 
gosemmenis for share capital contribution in primaiy land 
dcselopment banks. The Reuserse Bank may adopt a sery 
liberal allitude for the purpose and sanction lams to the 
state gosemmenis for share capital pirlicipiiion in respect of 
primary land dcselopment banks if their oserducs arc esen 
up to 50 per cent of the demand under certain conditions, 
l.e., (i) where a scheme for reorganisation or rehabilitation is 
prepared to the satisfaction of the Reserse Bank of India and 
(ii) the primaiy banl:s hase reasonable prospects of becom- 
ing siablc units in the opinion of the Reserse Bank of Indi.i. 

(b) The cenlral land dcselopment banks in the eastern 
region states, namely, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Tripura, West 
Bengal and also the central land dcselopment banks in 
Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh and Jammu & Kashmir maybe 
exempled by Ihe Reserve Bank of India from the requirc- 
tnenl regarding floatation of rural dcbenlurcs/colleclion of 
fixed deposits esen at the reduced rale of 2.5 per cent of the 
ordinary debenture prtigrammes of the banks 

(c) There is no justification for relaxing Ihe discipline in- 
troduced by the Reserse Bank in regard to the regulation of 
adseinccs to pi.'maty banks/branches basing heasy oserdues. 
The land development banks would do well to undertake 
vigorous campaigns for recovery of overdue loans or to re- 
schedule the repayment of loans where Ihe default is due to 
natural calamities as part of a scheme as advised by Ihe 
Reserve Bank. 

(d) As regards permission to issue loans for repayment 
of old debts in excess of the ceiling of 10 per cent of the total 
loans, Ihe Reserve Bank has already agreed that such loans 


can be given in certain cases, such ns in tmekward areas and 
under special schemes of agricultural development, provided 
these loans arc tied down loon-farm investment undertaken 
by cultivators. Similarly, Ihe Reserve Bank has agreed that 
central land development banks can suggest to Ihe Bank new 
items of investment in agriculture on the basis of technical 
and other studies undertaken by them along with Ihe con- 
cerned technical departments of the state governments. It is 
for the central land development banLs to take the necessary 
irtili.llise in the mailer. 

24. The general suggestions m.idc for improving the 
working of Ihe kind development banking structure in 9 co- 
opcralKely Ie.sx developed slates, namely, A-ssam, Bihar, 
Himachal Pradesh. Jammu <t K-ishmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa. Raj.islhan, Tripura and West Bengal arc as follows: 

(a) The central land development banks should make a 
realistic estimate of their requirements of staff— technical and 
others— for various functions such as canvassing and ap- 
prais,il of loan applications, supervision over uliliralion of 
loans and recovery of loans, and rccrull the necessary staff 
early and give them suitable training in a phased manner. 
The need for qualified and trained staff is all Ihe more ur- 
gent in the land dcselopment banks in the weaker stales in 
view of the iniroduelion of sophisticated procedures in 
respect of apprais.il of loan proposals, valuation of security 
etc. It is also of utmost importance that there should be ade- 
qu.ile staff for undertaking various follow-up measures such 
as verification of utilization of loons and vigorous extension 
work to ensure ih.ii Ixirrovvers obtain the expected benefits 
by adopting the proposed cropping pattern. TJie banVa 
should evolve suil.ible procedures in matters such as verifita- 
lion of the loan utilization by the field staff, spot checking of 
such verifiralion by senior staff, disbursement of subsequent 
insialmenis after sitisfaclory reports regarding utilization of 
the earlier instalment and the liming of recovery drives with 
the marketing .seasons. 

(b) The banks should rationalize their loan policies and 
procedures on the lines suggested by the Reserve Bank, the 
tllimalc objective being to evolve procedures which will cul 
down delays in sanelion of loans and ensure provision of ade- 
quate loins to cultivators for undertaking the proposed 
developments as also in the financing of all categories of cul- 
tivators especially small farmers. This will nol only help the 
banks in increasing ihcir coverage but also in expanding their 
loaning business. 

(c) The banks will have to make concerted efforts to im- 
prove the position regarding recovery of cnerdue loans. The 
causes for default in each case should be analysed and in 
cases where Ihe defaull is due to natural calamities the rep.iy- 
ment m.iy be re-scheduled, if necessary, as part of a scheme 
as advised by the Reserve Bank. In other cases, coercive steps 
should be initiated without delay and they should be follow^ 
up vigorously by Ihe banks. The position regarding recoveries 
should be reviewed periodically by the boards of the banks 
and Ihe performance of the staff in regard to recoveries in 
various regions should be constanlly watched. Such periodical 
reviews will help the banks in taking suitable corrective steps 
promptly such as appoinlmenl^of special staff befpre the 
situation gels out of control orin punishing the staff mem- 
ben who arc slack in recovery efforts. 

(d) One of Ihe deficiencies noticed in the working of the 
banks relates to maintenance of idle funds which results in 
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loss to them. It will be very nccessaiy for the banks to intro- 
duce procedures on the lines suggested by the Reserve Bank 
of India in regard to flow of funds between the central land 
development banks and the primary banks and vice versa. 

(e) Regarding co-ordination between the central and 
primary land development banks and the various depart- 
ments of the state governments, especially those dealing with 
agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry, fisheries and ir- 
rigation and bodies such as the state ground-water direc- 
torate and the state electricity board, the state governments 
should activise the state level and district level co-ordination 
committees in which the senior officers of the banks, govern- 
ment departments and bodies such as state ground water 
board and state electricity board should be represented. 

(f) Instead of depending mainly on the officers of the 
state cooperative department for the post of chief executive 
officer and managers of the branches or the primary banks, 
the banks should have their own chief executive officers and 
also other officers to develop a second line of management 
personnel. This should be clearly accepted by the central land 
development banks and appropriate action initiated in this 
direction without delay. The banks should take necessary ac- 
tion to recruit management trainees and take urgent steps to 
have suitable cadres for various categories of other officials, 
such as managers/secretaries of branches or of primary land 
development banks and supervisors in primary banks/ 
branches, 

(g) The banks, in consultation with the state govern- 
ments, should fix their lending rates suitably in order to have 
adequate margins to enable them to maintain staff of the re- 
quire strength and quality. 

25. Apart from certain general measures required to be 
taken for reorganization of the land development banking 
structure in all the 9 co-operatively less developed states, 
specific recommendations relating to the banks in each of 
these states have ^en made as given in the ensuing 
paragraphs. Necessary action thereon should be taken both 
by the concerned state governments and the central land 
development banks. 

lAssam 

(a)Legblation 

(1) The state government may amend the Assam Land 
and Revenue Rules Amendment Act, 1947, So as to provide 
for unrestricted bidding in the sale of land under distraint 
and sale for recovery of co-operative dues. Pending this, the 
state government may stand guarantee for loans issued to 
cultrvators in tribal belts. If, however, such measures are not 
preferred, the state government may contribute to a risk fund 
to be specifically created by the land development banks in 
respect of loans to tribals. 

(2) The (Temporary Settled Areas) Tenancy Act, 1971 
may be amended suitably so as to avoid a situation where the 
land development banks will be deprived of their claims over 
the lands offered as security by an tjwner cultivator indebted 
to the banks due to subsequent transfers of such lands to oc- 
cupancy tenants free from any encumbrances. 

(3) The provisions of the Assam Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank Act, 1960 may, by suitable amendments, be 
brought in line with the Rules framed thereunder so as to 
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enable the land development banks to take suitable measures 
for recovery of the overdues. In addition, incorporation ot 
the provision in the Act on the lines of sections 118, 137 and 
138 of the Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act may also 
be considered with a view to minimizing the time involved in 
tracing the title and providing long-term loans for investment 
in agriculture and for the sale of hypotheca as arrears of land 
revenue, in case of default. 

(4) The state government may expedite the work of land 
settlement. Preparation of record of rights should be com- 
pleted at least within the period of the Fifth Plan. - 

(b) Loan Policy and Procedures 

(5) The central land development bank may create a 
separate section under the charge of a senior officer to keep 
a continuous watch over recovery performance. He should 
organize well-planned recovery drives and initiate steps for 
taking legal action against defaulters find follow up such ef- 
forts. 

(c) Management and Persoimel Aspects 

(6) Frequent changes of incumbents to the post of 
managing director of the central land development bant 
should be avoided. This post may be filled up by recruiting a 
suitable candidate from the open market and given orienta- 
tion training 

(7) The central land development bank should have a 
special officer for keeping proper control over the supervisor. 

(8) The central land development bank should constitute 
a technical cell with an agricultural economist and a 
hydrogeologist to start with. 

(9) Provision should be made for including a representa- 
tive of the State Agriculture Department on the board of the 
Assam Central Cooperative Land Mortgage Bank. 

2-Bihar 

(a) LegisIafion 

(1) The Santhal Parganas Tenancy Act, 1949 may be 
suitably amended on the lines of the amendments made in 
the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act, 1908 so that lands situated in 
the Santhal Parganas District could be transferred by simple 
mortgage in favour of land development banks and commer- 
cial banks. 

(b) Strucfure 

(2) Fourteen branches of the bank ate found to be non- 
vjable. These branches are: Deodar, Dumka, Sahebganj, 
Ranchi, Gumla, Chaibasa, Jamshedpur, Garfawa, Hazaribagh, 
Daudnagar, Pupri, Khatagrur, Giridih and Dhanbad. They 
arc not able to make appreciable progress in loaning in their 
area of operations which are inhabited by tribals. The bank 
may, in future, open new branches in tribal areas only when 
adequate loaning business is fairly assured. 

(c) Loan Policy and Procedure 

(3) Thc bank may grant long-term loans to the adivasis in 
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tribal areas in order to enable them to redeem their old 
debts from local moneylenders, wthin the owrall ceiling of 
10 per cent permitted. Such loans should be granted only 
where the genuineness of past debts is certified by competent 
authorities of the state gosemment and restoration of land to 
indebted adiuasis is effectively assured by such aulhorilic.s. 
These lams should be as part of an integrated scheme for 
agricultural development in these areas. 

(4) Out of 87 branches, in as many as 59 branches, 
overducs were over 25 percent of demand as on 30 June 1973. 
Concerted efforts should be made to realize the overdue 
lams. 

(5) One of the causes for the rising trend in overducs is 
the successive crop failure over certain areas since 1966-57. 
The bank may consider providing the facility of re-scheduling 
of rcpaypient of loans in the case of borrowing culthetors af- 
fected by natural calamities in such areas as part of a scheme 
in this behalf. 

(d) Management and Personnel Aspects 

(6) In terms of by-law No. 34 (1) of the bank's by-laws, 
the managing director of the bank is required to be ap- 
pointed by the state government. The state government may 
appoint a banking expert, preferably an officer familiar vviih 
land development banking, .is the managing director of the 
bank for a period of at least 5 years. 

(7) The technical cell in the head office needs 
strengthening. 

(8) Each branch may have a minimum complement of 
staff comprising a branch manager, land valuation officer, 
supervisor, accounts clerk, clcrk-cum-lypist and peon. 

(9) There should be one technical supervisor in a branch 
which has reached a level of loans outstanding of Rs. 60 
lakhs. There should be a technical supervisor for two or three 
smaller branches having loans outstanding of less than Rs. 60 
lakhs. 

(e) StateAid 

(10) The execution of distraint warrants obtained by the 
branches of the land development bank should be entrusted 
to the collection squad constituted by the Co-operation 
Department. 

(11) The state government may take early steps to 
strengthen the Ground-Water Investigation Organization 
(GWIO) so as to ensure that initially there are at least two 
divisions— one in North Bihar and another in South 
Bihar-under the charge of superintending engineers. 

(12) In 16 branches of the bank where the state govern- 
ment has been providing the services of a branch manager, a 
land valuation officer, a clerk and a peon, the bank should be 
encouraged to have its own staff. The amount of expenditure 
saved by the state government on such staff may be given to 
the bank by way of managerial subsidy. 

(13) The Co-operation Department may ensure that the 
audit of the bank (including all the branches) is completed 
within 6 months of the close of the co-operative year and the 
audit report is sent to the Reserve Bank of India well in time. 

(14) Managerial subsidy for non-viable branches 
functioning in tribal areas may be provided to the bank for a 
period of 10 years or till they attain viability whichever is car- 
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licr instead of the present period of 3 years. 

3. ntmachal Pradesh 

(a) I-egislalion 

(1) The Slate Government may notify the Himachal 
Pradesh Central Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., and 
the Kangra Primary Cooperative Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., 
as a 'bank' by the issue of a notification as provided under 
section (2) (d)(ix) of the Himachal Pradesh Agricultural 
Credit Operations and Miscellaneous Provisions (Banks) 
Act,1973, to facilitate flow of credit for agricultural produc- 
tion to the class or classes of agriculturists not having rights 
of alienation in land or any interest therein. In the alterna- 
tive, like provisions may be made in the Punjab Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1957 as extended to Himachal 
Pradesh. 

(2) The stale government may amend the Punjab Co- 
operative Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1957, as extended to 
Himachal Pradesh, in order to provide for distraint and sale 
of produce even when one instalment of loan is in arrears for 
more than 3 months. 

(3) The stale government ra.iy adopt suitable amend- 
ments to the Punjab Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act, 
1957, ns extended to Himachal Pradesh, to facilitate quick- 
verification of the title to hypothec.! and to remove delays in 
registration of mortgage deeds. 

(b) Slate Aid 

(4) The Slate government may treat the outstanding 
balance (Rs. 6.24 lakhs) of the loan of Rs. 12.00 lakhs granted 
to the bank against the security of unencumbered mortgages 
as a clean loan so that mortgages to an equal extent could be 
released to the Bank, against which it may float debentures. 
The state government may jilso consider whether it can 
postpone recovery of the loan for 3 years. 

(5) The Agriculture Department .is well as the Horticul- 
ture Department may forthwith discontinue issue of taccavi 
loans for development of land and raising of orchards. The 
budgetary allocations for the purpose should be made avail- 
able to the central land mortgage bank on suitable terms and 
conditions to be settled in consultation with the bank. 
Similarly, the state government may pass on the Plan provi- 
sions for long-term taccavi loans to cultivators as long-term 
loans to the central land mortgage bank. 

(6) The services of the government staff may also be 
placed at the disposal of the land mortgage bank for c.xpcdit- 
ing the security of loan applications. 

(c) Other Aspects 

(7) A scheme for replantation of tea gardens in Kangra 
District may be formulated for obtaining refinance facilities 
from ARC 

(8) The state government m.iy carry out surveys for iden- 
tification of areas where land reclamation and levelling is 
feasible at economic rates and draw up special schemes for 
assistance from ARC 
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4. Madhya Pradesh 

(a) Legislation 

(1) Under the Agrarian Reforms Act in the state, the 
ownership of all surplus lands arising from its implementa- 
tion vests in the state government and there is no proton 
for enabling a person who has been given such surplus land 
to mortgage the land in favour of the land development bank 
for obtaining long-term loans. The Act may be suitably 
amended for the purpose. 

(b) Structure 

(5) The programme of rehabilitation which at present 
covers 5 primary banks, viz., Jhabua, Mandsaur, Rajgarb, Uj- 
jain and Vidisha on the basis of the level of their overdoes 
may be extended to all those banks which are considered 
potentially viable, viz., Barwani, Bhind, Bilaspur, Dhar, 
Guna, Gwalior, Hoshangabad, Jabalpur, Morena, Nar- 
singhpur, Satna, Seoni, Shajapur, Shwpuri and Tikamgarh. 
The progress in the implementation of the programme may 
be reviewed on a quarterly basis by the central land develop- 
ment bank. 

(6) The central land development bank may consider the 
feasibility of providing loans for bunding for the storage of 
water for irrigation especially in Raipur and Durg Districts 
where there is a keen demand for such loans. A scheme for 
the purpose may be prepared in consultation with the 
Agriculture Department of the State government. 

(c) Management and Personnel Aspects 

(7) The practice of electing honorary secretaries in the 
primary banks may be discontinued by suitably amending the 
by-laws. 

(d) State Aid 

(8) In regard to the provision of long-term credit in 
tribal areas the state government may examine the possibility 
of channeling the credit provided under the tribal welfare 
schemes and other schemes through land development banks. 
In case a concessional rate on such loans is desired by the 
state government, they may provide suitable subsidies in 
respect of such loans representing the difference between the 
normal lending rate of the land development banks and the 
concessional lending rate. 

(9) Section 8 of the Madhya Pradesh Land Development 
Bank Act, 1966 provides that the state government may con- 
stitute a guarantee fund for meeting losses which might arise 
on account of loans advanced by the bank on the security of 
mortgages not being fully recovered under certain cir- 
cumstances. To this fund the central atrd primary banks are 
required to contribute at the rate of 2 per cent and 1 per cent 
of their net profits every year. The central co-operative land 
development bank has so far made a provision of Rs. 1.28 
lakhs towards this fund, out of its net profits. The fund may 
be constituted early at the government level. 

(10) The state government may consider the question of 
giving assistance to the state land development bank in 
respect of the special staff recruited and to be recruited for 
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the technical cell of the bank under the IDA project. 

(c) Other Aspects 

(11) Cases for recovery under section 14 of the Madhya 
Pradesh Land Development Bank Act, 1966 may be prepared 
and issued by primary banks to the defaulters and the crops 
distrained well before the harvest. 

(12) Progress in recovery under section 14 of the Act 
ibid., should be closely reviewed by the central land develop- 
ment bank through its divisional offices. 

(13) As the co-operative extension officers at the block 
level will not be able to attend to recovery work under sec- 
tion 14 of the Act ibid., in addition to their normal duties, the 
state government may consider the question of empowering 
the vraluers and the supervisors of the land development 
banks acting as distrainers in order to facilitate prompt ac- 
tion for effecting recoveries. 

5. Orissa 

(A) I.egisIation 

(1) The state government may take early steps for 
amending section 83-B of the Orissa Co-operative Societies 
Act suitably so as to dispense with the requirement regarding 
filing of an affidavit (obtained from the court of magstrate) 
by an intending borrower. 

(2) In order to protect the interest of the land develop- 
ment banks it is necessary that the loan amount obtained for 
development of land should be suitably apportioned and 
liability thereof passed on to a person to whom surplus land 
is allotted under the land reforms legislation, viz.,the Orissa 
Land Reforms Act, 1973. For this purpose, the state govern- 
ment may incorporate suitable provisions in the aforesaid 
legislation. 

(3) In the case of unsurveyed and unsettled lands which 
are mostly in tribal areas, the state government may, with a 
view to ensuring adequate flow of credit to the tribal popula- 
tion, arrange for the issue of possession certificates by tehsil- 
dars and also agree to stand guarantee to the land develop- 
ment banks for repayment of loan instalments by the tribal 
members on due dates. The Orissa Co-operative Societies 
Act may be amended suitably to provide for grant of loans by 
primary banks on the strength of such possession cenificates 
backed by the guarantee of the state government. 

(b) Structure 

(4) Out of 55 primary banks, 16 banks are considered as 
non-viable and 11 of these are already covered under the 
scheme of amalgamation prepared by the central co- 
operative land development bank. The scheme may be 
suitably revised to cover the remaining 5 banks, viz., 
Gunupur, Nowrangpur, Jharsuguda, Sonepur and Udala. The 
central land development bank and the state government 
may pursue vigorous action for completing the reorganiza- 
tion programme as early as possible. 

(c) Loan Policy and Procedures 

(5) Early steps may be taken by the central land develop- 
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ment bank to introduce the system of valuation of lands and 
for calculation of repaying capacity on the lines suggested by 
the Reserve Bank. 

(d) Management and Personnel Aspects 

(6) The existing staff of the central land development 
bank is quite inadequate to cope with its growing activities. 
The administrative, technical and legal departments need 
strengthening. 

(7) The cadre scheme of key personnel has been intro- 
duced in respect of post of secretaries and accountants in the 
primary banks. The scheme may also cover supervisors in the 
primary banks. 

(e) Stale Aid 

(8) Pending a detailed survey of sub-soil water resources, 
the slate government may arrange for ad hoc clearance being 
given by the ground-water directorate so that primary banks 
may advance loans to cultivators for digging of wells on the 
strength of such clearance, 

d. Rajasthan 

(a) Legislation 

(1) In terms of section 43 of the Rajasthan Tenancy Act, 
1955, a ghair-khatedar can now mortgage his holding with 
prior permission of the district collector or any other 
authorised revenue officer. The powers to permit ghair- 
khatedais to mortgage their lands may also be delegated to 
tehsildais in order to avoid the necessity on the part of cul- 
tivators to travel long distances which they are forced to do 
now at times for the purpose. 

(2) The government may suitably amend the relevant 
provision in the Rajasthan Colonization (General Colony) 
Conditions, 1955 to the effect that the restriction imposed in 
section 13 of the Rajasthan Colonization Act will not be apl 
plicable to the khatedar or a tenant allottee who desires to 
mortgage his land in favour of co-operative institutions. 

(b) Structure 

(3) The Jaisalmer District, which docs not have any 
primary land development bank at present, may be served by 
a branch of the primary bank in the neighbouring district. 

(c) Loan Policy and Procedures 

(4) Thc central land development bank should take early 
steps to rationalize its loan policy and procedures on the 
lines suggested by The Reserve Bank, especially in regard to 
appraisal of loan proposals, valuation of security and assess- 
ment of repaying capacity of the borrowers. It should also lay 
down scales of financing for various items of investment 
taking into account the agrtxconomic conditions and needs 
of different tracts, with the assistance of the Agriculture 
Department of the state government. 

(5) A thorough investigation of the causes of rising 
overdues in each primary bank should be made by the central 
land dcrelopment bank in consultation with the Co-operation 


Department and the bank should formulate a plan of action 
with a view to harnessing the efforts of the existing staff 
more effectively for recovery of overdue loans. C^rcive 
steps should be initiated by the banks against defaulters 
without further delay. 

(6) In the case of defaults due to drought or other 
natural calamities the banks may provide relief to the bor- 
rowers by re-scheduling the loan instalments on the lines in- 
dicated by the Reserve Bank, if necessary, based on a proper 
scheme. 

(d) Management and Personnel Aspects 

(7) With the orientation of lending for developmental 
purposes, the need for proper staffing of the central land 
development bank and the primary banks has acquired con- 
siderable significance and urgency. The requirements in 
respect of technical and other staff should be worked out by 
the bank on a realistic basis and early steps taken to recruit 
and train the requisite staff. 

(e) Stale Aid 

(8) Pending detailed investigations regarding 
groundwater resources, the state government may arrange 
for issue of a general clearance for a specific area by the state 
groundwater directorate, to enable primary banks to give 
loans for minor irrigation works under the ordinary lending 
programme. 

(I) Other Aspects 

(9) In order to avoid loss on account of interest on idle 
funds, steps should be taken by the central land development 
bank to introduce procedures on the lines suggested by the 
Reserve Bank for remittance of funds between the central 
land development bank and the primary banks and vice versa. 

(10) The existing arrangements regarding co-ordination 
between the central land development bank and the various 
departments of the state government and other agencies such 
as the slate electricity board have to be suitably improved, 
both in regard to ARC refinanced schemes and ordinary 
schemes. 

7. Tripura 

(a) Legislation 

(1) The central land development bank may amend 
suitably by-law No. 40 of its by-laws so as to specify all the 
different purposes for which loans can be granted by it. 

(2) liie state government may issue clear instructions to 
all sub-registrars to issue non-encumbrance certificates on 
request by the bank. The state government may also permit 
concessions in the payment of research fees. Further, the 
bank’s staff may be allowed access to the land records for 
conducting the research regarding title to borrowers' lands. 

(b) Loan Policy and Procedures 

(3) The bank may rationalize its loan policy and proce- 
dures on the lines suggested by the Reserve Bank. 
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(c) Management and Personnel Aspects 

(4) The bank should make immediate arrangements for 
appointing additional staff. The present manager is looking 
after the svorking of the bank on a part-time basis. The 
manager should be made a full-time officer of the bank. 

(5) An agricultural officer and a civil engineer may ini- 
tially constitute a technical cell to evaluate and draw up 
schemes for investment credit in agriculture. 

(d) State Aid 

(6) The state government may subsidize the entire cost 
of additional staff required by the bank for a period of 3 
years beginning from 1973-4 by which time, it is hoped, the 
bank may attain viability. 

8. West Bengal 

(a) Legislation 

(1) The state government may incorporate in the West 
Bengal Cooperative Societies Act, 1973 suitable provisions on 
the lines of section 120 of the Maharashtra Co-operative 
Societies Act, so as to recognize mortgages in favour of land 
development banks created against the security of tenants’ 
interest in land and for protecting them in the event of trans- 
fer of land by sale. 

(2) The state government may make suitable provisions 
in the West Bengal Land Reforms Act, 1955 (as amended 
upto 8 February 1971) with a view to facilitating the working 
of land development banks in the following important mat- 
ters: (a) payment of compensation of land acquired in excess 
of the ceiling fixed by the state government may be made to 
the land development banks, instead of directly to the raiyats 
and (b) the lessees do not acquire any alienable rights over 
the lands leased by land development banks in the case of 
lands acquired by them in satisfaction of their claims. 

(b) Structure 

(3) Instead of opening 17 more primary land develop- 
ment banks at the sub-divisional level during the Fifth Plan, 
as contemplated by the state government, the pattern of or- 
ganization at the primary level, for some time to come, 
should be extension of network of branches of the exist- 
ing primary land development banks having regard to con- 
siderations of viability and proximity to borrowers to 
facilitate expansion of loan business and better supervision 
and collection of dues. 

(c) Loan Policy and Procedures 

(4) The central land development bank may encourage 
joint loans to a group of small farmers for wells and other 
minor irrigation works. 

(d) Management and Personnel Aspects 

(5) The government, nominees on the board of the 
central land development bank should be senior officers; e.g., 
(a) Agricultural Production Commissioner; (b) Secretary, 


Co-operation Department; (c) Registrar of Cokipcrative 
Societies; (d) Director of Agriculture etc. 

(6) 'Ilic by-laws of the central land development bank- 
may be suitably amended so as to ensure that each branch 
committee consisting of about 5 directors elected by the 
members of the respective branches and 2 government 
nominees such as the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Deputy Director of Agriculture and Project Officer 
in the case of SFDA/MFAL districts. 

(7) The chief executive officer of the central land 
development bank should be a senior officer with banking 
experience and should be equipped with adequate powers of 
control over the staff. He may be designated as the managing 
director and thus made an ex-officio member of the board. 

Chapter 6: Viability of Primary Banks 

26. The margin in the rate of interest, i.e., 150 per cent 
to 1.75 per cent at present retained by the primary land 
development banks is on the low side, and this acts as a con- 
straint on the banks maintaining adequate and competent 
staff. In view of the fact that the application of modem tech- 
nology to agriculture has increased yields of certain crops 
and agriculture prices have continued to remain high, there is 
a case for increasing the margins. The primary banks should 
be allowed to retain such mar^n on the rate of interest as 
would enable them to employ adequate and competent staff. 

27. The norms for viability cannot be applied uniformly 
for all states. Further, the norms may undergo changes from 
time to time. This can happen due to the shrink age of loan- 
ing business for minor irrigation works which is at present 
one of the major items of financing by land development 
banks or lack of positive efforts by the banks to locate alter- 
native avenue of profitable investment. 

28. Subject to various limitations and assumptions each 
primary land development bank or a branch of the central 
land development bank, in order to function as a viable unit, 
should have minimum loan business of Rs. 35 lakhs. This 
norm should be followed strictly by the state governments 
and the central land development banks at least in regard to 
the organization of new branches of the central land develop- 
ment banks and new primary land development banks.. As 
regards existing primary banks and branches of central land 
development banks which do not come up to these norms, 
the state governments and the central land development 
banks should have a plan of action for bringing these 
banks/branches at least upto this standard within a period of 
3 years. The period of 3 years is generally adequate for a 
primary bank or branch of central land development bank to 
attain viability except in areas where the growth rate in loan- 
ing business is slow because of the poor supporting facilities 
in the area or the predominance of Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes or where the nature of agricultural financing requires 
a very long ^riod of gestation. 

29. While the minimum norm, i.e., each primaiy land 
development bank or branch of the central land development 
bank having a loaning business of at least Rs. 35 lakhs at the 
end of 3 years, has to be strictly adhered to, there might be 
some difficulty in complying with this requirement in certain 
circumstances, e.g., in areas where the growth rate for loan- 
ing operations may be slow, but potential is clearly in sight 
and there is need for development, especially in instances 
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where such areas arc inhabitc'l by In’bal popublion or olher 
weaker scciions of Ihc community. Under such dr- 
cumsi.anccs, a new primary- banlc/branch of central land 
desTlopmenl bank, if set up, should be provided with neces- 
sar>' financial and olher support by the state gos’cmment or 
l)y the central land development bank in order to enable it to 
maintain adequate staff from the very beginning itself till if 
becomes viable, i.e,, achieves the loaning business of at least 
Its. 35 lakhs. 

Chapter 7: Routing of Ixians Through Primary Credit 
Societies and Nexus Beb*ecn Shorf-Temi and Long-Term 
Structures • 

30. Primary’ credit sodeties, as they are constituted and 
functioning at present, will not be in a position to provide 
long-term loans as agents of land development banks in an 
cffcclhr manner, particularly since the task has nenv become 
complex with the application of modem technological 
methods to farming which has generated demand for invest- 
ment credit for various purpascs. 

31. The scheme for orpnization of Farmers Service 
Sodeties, if implemented, raises hopes of adequate opera- 
tional cffidcncy and financial soundness so as to enable them 
to provide long-term loans. But the number of such societies 
set up or to be .set up is limited and docs not in any way af- 
fect the conclusion that primaty credit societies in general as 
they are constituted and functioning at present will not be 
able to disburse long-lemi loans in a salisfacioty manner. 

32. Co-ordination between the short-term and long-term 
co-opetalive credit structures is altogether absent and the 
various recommendations made by the earlier committees for 
effecting such co-ordination hava remained on paper without 
any concrete action being taken thereon either by the state 
governments or by the co-operative banks themselves. The 
state governments should lake early steps to reorganize the 
working of the existing primary agricultural credit societies 
which are weak or domiant. Similar effort on the part of the 
si.nic governments is needed in rc.spcct of we.ak central co- 
operative banks and weak primary land development banks, 
the term ‘weak’ connoting poor borrowing membership, low- 
capital base, low- level of deposit mot'ilization, high level of 
overducs, weaknc.sscs in management and supervision and 
kick of attention paid to meeting the credit requirements of 
.vm.all farmcn. In this effort, Ihc stale co-operative bank, 
central co-operative banks and central land development 
bank should not remain passive spectators, leaving the entire 
responsit'ility to the state governments. The banks should ac- 
tively involve themselves in the quick implementation of 
.vc.hc.’nes for the rcvilaliz.ation of primary agricultural credit 
.societies, central axrperatoe b-rnks and land development 
banks, 

35. While as a p.art of the reorganization .schemes for in- 
creasing the coverage of the mral population, efforts arc 
being made to enrol more members, it should be the respon- 
sibility of the extension staff in Ihc blocks to ensure that all 
the I'om'mers of long-term Icwr-S from land development 
b.vnks ate promptly enrolled ns members of primary credit 
s-x'ictics in the area. For this purpose, the primary hand 
ttcvtlcj'mcm bank or the branch of the central l-and develop- 
me.nt bank s.hoald furnish details of its borrvr-vers to Ihc 
primary credit society. 


34. The registrars of cooperative societies should under- 
take, in consultation with the regional offices of the Agricul- 
tural Credit Department of the Reserve Dank and the 
regional offices ol the Agricultural Refinance Coiporaiion, 
an immediate review- of the loan policies and procedures of 
central co-operative banks and primary- credit societies with a 
view- to removing restrictions such as those arising fro.m the 
by-laws relating to maximum borrowing power or the scale of 
financing for different crops etc., so that the borrowers of 
long-term credit from land development banks arc able to 
obtain adequate production credit. 

35. Land development banks should make suitable 
modifications in their loan policies and procedures so as to 
ensure, while processing loan applications, that Ihc prospcc- 
twe borrower has already- an access to adequate production 
credit from this local primary- credit society- to support the 
proposed cropping patient. If not, it should be ensured by- 
the land development bank that necessary- arrangcmcnlx in 
this behalf arc made before at least the last instalment of the 
loan is released. 

36. A group under the leadership of the zksslstanl 
Regisirar/Dcputy- Registrar of co-operative societies in the 
district and including the managers of Ihc central co- 
operative bank and of the primaty- land development 
bank/branch of the central land development bank should be 
constituted to review- periodically, say- once in a quarter, the 
position regarding availability of short-term credit to the bor- 
rowers of land development banks. The group should be re- 
quired to submit its note prepared on Ihc ba.sis of such peri- 
odical reviews to the Divisional Deputy/Joint Registrar of 
co-operatKe societies. The object of the review should be 
specifically to ensure that when loans arc sanctioned by- land 
development banks to borrowers who arc not members of 
primary- credit societies, such borrowers arc enrolled as mem- 
bers of co-operative credit societies and given short-term 
credit, if eligible for the same. This nwiew will have to be 
prepared on the position in each primary land development 
bank/branch of the central land development bank and the 
primary credit societies in their areas of operations. 

37. Despite the recommendations of various important 
committees, the problem of co-ordination between the two 
co-operative credit structures still remains to be solved. 
Neither channeling of long-term loans through primary credit 
societies nor other measures such as housing of the in-stitu- 
lions in Ihc same building and having common directors have 
so f.ir solved the profilcm of co-ordination. It is in this con- 
text th.at it is being felt in certain quarters that a long-term 
solution to the problem of co-ordination probably lies in the 
complete integration of the two structures, i.e., short-term 
and long-term credit insiilulio,-.s. It has. however, to be 
pointed out that the integration of the two structures means 
basically that the primary agricultural credit society will h.ivc 
to provide short-term, medium-term and long-term credit. In 
other words, it inevitably means the need for having a viable 
society at the village level which m.ay be formed as a result of 
the amalgamation of the weaker or s.-naller socie!ic.s or or- 
ganiralion of farmers service societies. Thus, a change in the 
structure and functioning of e.visting primary .agricultural 
credit societies is called for, involving amalgamation of weak 
.societies. liquidation of dormant socictiw. lecruilmcnt of 
full-time paid sccrcl.ari« and of supervasorv- and technical 
staff. 
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The formation of viable primary credit societies with 
adequate staff to undertake multipurpose functions is ab- 
solutely necessary for the successful working of an integrated 
co-operative credit structure. Further, for the integration to 
be effective, steps will have to be taken to complete the 
programmes for the rehabilitation of weak central coopera- 
tive banks and primary land development banks which have 
already been identified, without further delay. A merger, if it 
is confined only to the apex or intermediate level institutions, 
will be fruitless. In other words, the integration of the short- 
term and long-term credit institutions has to start from the 
village level, i.c., at the level of primary agricultural credit 
societies. Although the various steps taken in the past have 
not brought about the desired results in the direction of con- 
sideration between the short-term and long-term structures, 
there is increasing awareness among the institutions, viz., 
land development banks and state and central co-operative 
banks, and also the state governments about the need for 
such co-ordination. It is noted in this connexion that efforts 
such as setting up of co-ordination committees, having com- 
mon directors etc., are being pursued in some states. Further, 
the National Co-operative Land Development Danks Federa- 
tion and the All-India State Co-operative Banks Federation 
are now actively seized of this matter of evolving suitable ar- 
rangements for securing necessary co-ordination between the 
two wings of the co-operative credit structure. 

Although the subject of integration of the two structures 
dealing with short-term credit and long-term credit is outside 
the purview of the terms of reference of the Committee, 
nevertheless, as emerging from the review of the existing 
position of the co-operative credit structure in the smaller 
states and the cooperatively weak stales it is recommended 
that in 5 states, viz., Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Tripura, and West Bengal the integration of the 
short-term and long-term credit structures is the only way of 
enabling the co-operative credit structures in these states to 
play an effective role in meeting the credit needs of cul- 
tivators for production and development. It has, further, 
been recommended that in Pondicherry also it is necessary to 
integrate the short-term and long-term co-operative credit 
structures. With regard to co-ordination between the two 
structures in the other stales, it is suggested that earnest ef- 
forts should be made both by the stale government and the 
institutions to implement the recommendations for improv- 
ing the existing arrangements for coordination. However, in 
case it is found after a reasonable time that there is no im- 
provement in the situation, as a last resort, the need for in- 
tegration of the short-term and long-term co-operative credit 
institutions may have to be examined by the state govern- 
ments, the state cooperative banks and central land develop- 
ment banks concerned. 

38. Steps are being taken to make existing primary credit 
societies viable units by liquidation of moribund societies and 
amalgamation of small societies, and also to provide full-time 
secretaries to the reorganized societies. It is recommended 
that wherever viable primary credit societies have been set up 
and they have been provided with adequate full-time and 
trained staff, including technical staff, such societies may take 
up provision of long-term loans also. This will require iden- 
tification of such societies by the stale governments and the 
apex and central co-operative banks on a block-by-block 
basis. 


Chapter 8: Resources for Land Development Banks 

39. According to present indications, there will not be 
any serious difficulty in land development banks obtaining 
the necessary support from various institutions for their ordi- 
nary debenture floatation programmes. 

40. The Informal Group on Investment Policy of the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India (1971) has recommended 
that the Life Insurance Corporation of India should explore 
possibilities of securing participation with the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation in the refinancing of area develop- 
ment schemes instead of confining its role to merely investing 
in the debentures of land development banks. It is not known 
as to whether any decision has been taken by the Govern- 
ment of India on this recommendation. If the Life Insurance 
Corporation's participation is to be enlisted, the manner and 
extent of its participation in the debentures floated from time 
to time and the schemes which would be eligible for such par- 
ticipation will have to be determined. If the participation is to 
be in the form of loans from the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India, it will have to be examined as to whether this would 
be possible under the Agricultural Refinance Corporation 
Act, 1963 as it stands at present and whether the terms and 
conditions, including the rale of interest, would suit the 
Agricultural Refinance Corporation. Perhaps the Life In- 
surance Corporation of India's support could be availed of by 
issuing a special scries of bonds to be subscribed to ex- 
clusively by the Life Insurance Corporation of India. These 
and other aspects may be examined in detail by the Agricul- 
tural Refinance Corporation and the Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion of India. The Agricultural Refinance Corporation may 
lake up the matter with the Reserve Bank and the Govern- 
ment of India, in case it needs additional resources for its 
refinancing operations in the Fifth plan. 

41. It is important to ensure that the stale governments 
actually make provisions in their budgets to meet commit- 
ments in regard to their share of contributions to the deben- 
tures of central land development banks. In some states such 
as Himachal Pradesh and Jammu & Kashmir the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Takavi Loans and Ooperalive 
Credit (1962) have not been implemented. These states may 
fully accept the recommendations of the Takavi Committee 
and put them into effect by actually using such funds for con- 
tribution to the debentures of the central land development 
banks. 

42. The slate governments should not themselves give 
loans for development of horticulture and plantation crops, 
but the budgetary allocation for the purpose should be chan- 
nelized through land development banks by means of support 
of their debentures. 

43. Land development banks in most cases will find it 
impossible to achieve the large lending programmes during 
the Fifth plan without identifying new items of agricultural 
development requiring long-term loans. Each central land 
development bank should build up a portfolio of viable and 
diversified pattern of schemes for the entire Fifth plan so 
that it can reach the lending target set under the Fflh plan in 
a purposive and effective manner. The state governments 
should play a crucial role in this respect by providing assis- 
tance to banks through their technical departments. 

44. The state governments and the central land develop- 
ment banks should shoulder the responsibility of preparing 
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specific schemes of agricultural development if the financial 
targets under the Fifth plan are to be meaningful. This task is 
all the more difficult in cooperatively less developed states 
where the operational efficiency of banks is particularly very 
low and where the draft Fifth plan envisages more than 100 
per cent increase in the lending programmes of the banks. 
The investment credit provided by land development banks 
has to be linked to specific schemes of agricultural develop- 
ment in the state plans. This will ensure a purposeful role for 
land development banks in the implementation of agricul- 
tural development programmes in various states. 

45. Each central land development bank may eonduct a 
study to assess the need for enhancement of the percentage 
of loans to be given for debt redemption especially in 
Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes areas or SFDA/MFAL 
areas and take up the matter vrith the Reserve Bank, if neces- 
sary. 

46. Land development banks have to make earnest ef- 
forts to keep their overdues within manageable limits to 
enable them to fulfil their lending targets. There are no soft 
options in the matter. 

47. The Reserve Bank may review periodically the posi- 
tion regarding the loans advanced by primary 
banks/branches of central land development banks in 
SFDA/MFAL areas and, if necessary, exempt the banks from 
the discipline regarding regulation of advances for a specific 
period even in states which are not at present covered by 
such an exemption if it will help small farmers in getting 
long-term loans needed for development. . 

48. ' The state governments should provide guarantees, on 
a continuing basis, in the be^nning of the year for the deben- 
tures to be issued during the coutse of the year by central 
land development banks so that there is no delay at the time 
of floatation of debentures. The state governments should 
also provide the guarantees without conditions attached. 

49. In view of the important role played by land develop- 
ment banks in financing the programmes for agricultural 
development, nothing should be done which increases the 
financial burden on them or results in increasing the cost of 
investment credit provided by them. The state government 
should not, therefore, levy guarantee fee or commission in 
respect of the guarantees provided by them for the deben- 
tures of central land development banks. Such levies ate in- 
consistent with the policy of state support to co-operative in- 
stitutions. 

50. The guarantee given by some state governments 
against deficit in security in the case of ARC-refinanced 
schemes is a welcome feature in as much as it helps small cul- 
tivators in obtaining loans from land development banks. 
Such a guarantee against deficit in security may be continued 
by all the state governments in the Fifth plan and extended to 
ordinary loans also. 

51. Central land development banks should take action 
to get their ordinary debentures which ate trustee securities 
quoted on the stock exchanges so that they might become 
popular in which event there might be investors to these 
debentures from the general public also. 

52. The state governments should not levy stamp duty on 
the transfer of debentures. 

53. Central land development banks should maintain a 
high level of operational efficiency in order to ensure that 
they continue to get support from various institutions to their 
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debentures. For instance, they should arrange for audit of 
their accounts and issue of debenture scrips to various in- 
stitutions promptly. 

54. The criteria followed by the Reserve Bank of India 
and the Agricultural Refinance Corporation in clearing 
debenture floatations received from centra! land develop- 
ment banks ate different in certain respects. It is understood 
that the Reserve Bank of India has already taken up the mat- 
ter of bringing about uniformity in the criteria followed by 
the Bank and those followed by the Agricultural Refinance 
Corporation in regard to the stipulation of overdues at the 
level of primary banks/branchcs of central land development 
banks vis-a-vis their eligibility for the lending programmes. 
There is, however, scope for uniformity in other spheres also, 
especially in regard to the procedures followed by the 
Reserve Bank and the Agricultural Refinance Corporation, 
in connexion with clearing of debenture proposals. These 
matters may be examined by the Reserve Bank so that 
uniformity is introduced not only in regard to the stipulation 
regarding overdues at the primary level, but in other matters 
also such as the position of cash inflow and cash outflow, 
prior receipts of audit reports of the banks for the penul- 
timate year and issue of debenture scrips in respect of the 
earlier floatations 

55. The difficulties experienced by central land develop- 
ment banks in regard to interim finance arc mainly due to 
faulty management of funds. Land development bante should 
carefully plan the deployment of their own disposable 
resources in a most profitable manner and make determined 
efforts to reduce their dependence on interim accommoda- 
tion from the State Bank and its subsidiaries or the state co- 
operative bank particularly because recourse to borrowings 
from interim accommodation is costly. Although three floata- 
tions of debentures in a year allowed at present should be 
adequate for utilizing assured support, the Reserve Bank 
may permit an additional floatation in a year by those central 
land development banks which ate depending heavily on in- 
terim accommodation for their lending operations in order to 
enable them to operate with reduced limits sanctioned by the 
state bank of India and its Subsidiaries and also to reduce the 
incidence of higher rates of interest payable on interim ac- 
commodation. 

56. The condition regarding down payment is often being 
circumvented by cultivators with the help of the field staff 
either by inflating the cost of development in the case of land 
levelling and sinking of wells or by inflating the amount of 
invoices on account of the cost of machinery and equipment 
or by adding the cost of ancillaries, wdiich are not required 
immediately or not required at all. Thus, there is a need for 
evolving a procedure by which the bigger cultivators arc re- 
quired to make a higher contribution from their own 
resources towards the cost of development than the small 
farmers. The bigger cultivators should be required to pay a 
higher amount towards share capital at 10 per cent of the 
loan instead of the usual 5 per cent of the loan amount. 
Primary land development banks/branches of the central 
land development banks should insist on the payment of this 
amount well before the sanction and disbursement of the 
loan to bigger cultivators. 

57. Primary land development banks in most states have 
very weak owned funds although they are required to play an 
important role in the land development banking structure. 
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The Reserve Bank may agree to provide loans to stale 
governments for participation in the share capital of primary 
land development banks whose overdues arc less than 30 per 
cent of the demand as compared with 15 per cent of the 
demand applicable at present. In the case of primary land 
development banks in SFDA/MFLA notified tribal areas, 
those functioning in weaker states as well as those under 
rehabilitation or rcoiganization programmes, the permissible 
limit of overdues may be 50 per cent of demand instead of 25 
per cent as at present. 

58. The build-up of idle funds occurs mainly because of 
the lack of appreciation on the part of the executwes of 
central land development banks and primary land develop- 
ment banks in regard to the proper use of resources— both 
their own or raised from outside. The instructions issued by 
Reserve Bank from lime to time for the management of 
funds by land development banks are quite comprehensive. 
Land development banks should scrupulously follow these 
instructions regarding management of funds. 

59. The issue of debentures when lending operations in 
the coming months will be at a lower level or when recovery 
starts coming in will result in building up of idle funds. By 
and large, the banks overlook these aspects. Each bank 
should, therefore, in the light of its experience, make projec- 
tions in regard to the loans— ordinary loans as well as loans 
under special schemes refinanced by ARC— to be disbursed 
and the recoveries to be received in each of the quartets, 
together with an anaijsis of its cash in-flow and cash out-flow 
during this period. In the light of these projections it should 
work out the approximate dates by which debentures are to 
be floated. In other words, banks should introduce a method 
of forecasting in respect of their requirements of funds 
during the following year well in advance. The amounts to be 
collected/paid back in respect of fixed deposits should be 
taken into account while making an anai)sis regarding cash 
in-flow or cash out-flow. Similarly, advance collections to be 
received by banks should also be taken into account. 

60. ^nks relying heavily on interim accommodation 
should make use of such accommodation only to the extent 
necessary, that is, after ploughing back the recoveries received 
by them in fresh loans. Outstandings under interim finance 
should be brought to ’nil' or to a very low figure immediately 
after each debenture floatation in respect of loans under or- 
dinary and special schemes. Land development banks should 
draw upon interim accommodation for the purpose of 
making contributions to sinking fund when they arc either 
required to purchase debentures floated by other central 
land development banks as a part of mutual support 
programmes or when investments in government and other 
trustee securities arc made during the course of the year. 
Such a procedure of drawing upon interim accommodation 
for the purpose of making contributions to sinking funds 
after having used recoveries in fresh loans would be more 
profitable to the banks. Banks should frequently float special 
development debentures under ARC-refinanced schemes so 
that their dependence on the interim accommodation is kept 
to the minimum. 

61. Taking into account the various items involved in the 
flow of funds between the central land development banks 
and the primary banks, primary banks should invariably fol- 
low the procedure of first using their owned funds and later 
the funds provided by the central land development bank in 


their loaning operations. Besides, primary banks should be 
prompt in remitting the amount received by them on account 
of recoveries from cultivators to the central land develop, 
menl bank. 

62. Central land development banks should help the 
primary banks in introducing the sjslem of making an 
anaijsis of cash in-flow and out-fiow taking into account each 
bank’s requirements of funds for issuing loans and recoveries 
effected. Generally, for disbursement of loans and for collec- 
tion on account of recoveries, there is a seasonal pattern in 
the case of long-term loans also, as in the case of short-term 
loans. In the case of long-term credit, it should be easier to 
work out the seasonal pattern in these operations as praai- 
cally no development on the farm is undertaken excepting 
perhaps purchase of agricultural machinery and equipment 
when sowing or harvesting seasons are in progress or there is 
standing crop in the field. 

63. The staff of the primary banks should be given neces- 
sary training in the management of funds including inter- 
pretation of cash flow statements. The Reserve Bank’s Col- 
lege of Agricultural Banking at Poona should examine the 
matter and accord a prominent place to the topic of manage- 
ment of funds and interpretation of cash flow statements in 
the courses run by the college for the personnel of primary 
land development banks. 

64. The chief executive officers and other senior officers 
of the central land develoment banks should periodically 
brief the business managers or accountants of primary banls 
about proper management of funds so that the latter ap- 
preciate the significance of proper management of resources 
which would go a long way in avoiding build-up of idle funds 
both at the level of primary banks and the apex institutions. 

65. There is need on the part of central land develop- 
ment banks to continue to maintain sinking funds for amor- 
tization of debentures especially in the context of their in- 
creasing commitments in regard to long-term credit require- 
ments and also with reference to the obligations that devolve 
on them under the Co-operative Societies Act, by laws and 
trust deeds. 

66. While considering any change in the existing pattern 
of investment of sinking funds, it is necessatj- to ensure that 
the investment not only conforms to the three important 
principles of liquidity, safety and profitability, but also that 
the funds are retained as far as possible within the co- 
operathe sector in view of the large resources needed by this 
sector. 

67. There is no case for relaxing the stipulation that at 
least 10 per cent of the sinking fund should be invested in 
government securities. However, central land development 
banks may be permitted to use the balance of 10 per cent to 
be invested in 'other trustee securities’ to make investments 
in fixed deposits with state finandal coiporations which carry 
an attractKe rate of interest and are guaranteed by the state 
governments in regard to the repayment of the principal and 
pajinent of interest. Another possible avenue for investment 
of the 10 per cent allowed for trustee securities is the units of 
the Unit Trust of India. 

It is understood that consequent upon the amendment to its 
statute, the National Co-operatKe Development Coipoiation 
(NCDC) maj' issue bonds which would be guaranteed by the 
Government of India in regard to the repajment of the prin- 
cipal and payment of interest. These bonds when permitted 
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to be issued and if they arc trustee securities, may be in- 
cluded in the list of permissible 'other trustee securities’ for 
investment of sinking fund by the central land development 
banks. 

68. A reduction in the limit of investment of sinking fund 
in the debentures of central land development banks or in 
the debentures floated by sister land development banks in 
other states from 60 per cent to 50 per cent may be allowed 
on a purely temporary basis. The banks should, however, 
keep the investments in their own debentures to the mini- 
mum as it takes away the very basis of the scheme of mutual 
support. 

It will be useful if the National Co-operative Land 
Development Banks Federation can make projections 
regarding the amount of investiblc funds of each central land 
development bank in the debentures of sister institutions in 
order to ensure maximum advantage of the arrangements 
available under the mutual support scheme. 

69. In view of the difficulties experienced by central land 
dcN’clopment banks in making appropriate investments out of 
recoveries received between April and June due to the ab- 
sence of floatation of debentures or issue of government 
loans during this period, the banks may be permitted to in- 
test in advance, their surplus funds towards sinking funds to 
be set off in the subsequent years. Alternatively, the surplus, 
after meeting the sinking fund commitment and clearing the 
outstanding in the inten'm accommodation, might be allowed 
to be kept as short-term deposits with the state co-operative 
bank/commcrcial banks, and financial accommodation 
availed of as and when required there against instead of 
having recourse to overdraft accommodation which carries a 
higher rale of interest. 

70. The Reserve Dank may allow central land develop- 
ment banks to increase, as a transitional measure, their in- 

' vestments by way of fixed deposits with the state co-operative 
banks and commercial banks from 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
by corresponding reduction of the investment in debentures 
of sister land development banks from 60 to 50 per cent. 

71. In view of the fact that central land development 
banks seek support from central co-operative banks in 
respect of their debentures and other matters such as provid- 
ing cash credit facilities to primary banks and for remittance 
of funds between central land development banks and 
primary banks and vice versa, central land development 
banks may be permitted by the Reserve Bank to keep their 
deposits with central co-operative banks with A and B audit 
classification. 

Chapter 9: Mobilization of Rural Savings 

72. The need for mobilizing rural savings cannot be 
over-emphasized especially in the context of the large 
resources needed by co-operative land development banks. 
Central land development banks should, therefore, make 
determined and earnest efforts to collect sizeable amounts by 
way of rural debentures instead of pleading for scrapping of 
the scheme. 

73. Instead of the present procedure for effecting reduc- 
tion in the supported programme for ordinary debentures for 
failure to collect the required amount of rural debentures, 
the Reserve Bank may introduce an alternative scheme for 
offering certain incentives to banks to make necessary or- 
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ganizational arrangements and efforts for the purpose. For 
instance, the Reserve Bank may allow an additional amount, 
by svay of an incentive, towards share capital contribution in 
the case of central land development banks whose perfor- 
mance in respect of collection of rural debentures or fixed 
deposits is found to be satisfactory. 

74. Central land development banks should introduce 
special schemes for rural debentures or certificates for cer- 
tain specific areas where ARC-rcfinanced schemes have been 
implemented or arc under implementation. Such schemes 
have a fair chance of success since the banks have already es- 
tablished or will be establishing close contacts with a large 
number of individual cultivators in these areas. Cultivators 
may be encouraged to subscribe towards rural debentures 
along with the instalments towards repayment of the long- 
term loans borrowed by them. In addition, the amounts 
raised through a special scheme of rural debentures, if size- 
able, could be earmarked by the central land development 
banks for investment in agriculture by cultivators in the same 
area as this will give a sense of involvement to the investors 
in the development of the area and thus make the scheme of 
rural debentures popular. 

75. The Reserve Bank may consider revising the permis- 
sible rate of interest on rural debentures in the tight of the 
recent increase in interest rates. Similarly, the interest to be 
allowed by land development banks on fixed deposits may be 
revised suitably by the Reserve Bank so as to enable the 
banks to offer attractive rates which compare favourably tvith 
those offered by state co-operative banks, central cooperative 
banks and commercial banks, and arc, in fact, higher than 
those offered by these institutions. 

76. The Reserve Bank may reconsider its views in respect 
of the reference received from the National Co-operative 
Land Development Banks Federation for intnaducing the 
scheme for awarding prizes to debenture-holders. The prize 
to be awarded in the case of rural debentures may be in the 
form of useful agricultural machinety and implements in case 
the winner prefers these to cash prizes. 

77. Central land development banks should collect fixed 
deposits from rural areas and only in that case should such 
deposits be reckoned while assessing achievements on ac- 
count of the targets for rural debentures. 

78. While individual incentives to the staff of the banks 
in the form of commission for collection of contributions 
towards rural debentures may not be offered, the perfor- 
mance of the staff in the matter of issuing rural debentures 
or collecting fixed deposits should be given due weightage in 
deciding upon their promotions either in the normal course 
or otherwise or in matters like giving advance increments. 

79. Each central land development bank should have at 
least one development officer whose main function will be to 
organize efforts for mobilizing rural savings by floatation of 
rural dcbcntures/ccrtificates or by collecting fixed deposits. 
The person to be appointed as development officer should 
have some background and experience in the line. He should 
prepare special schemes for debentures/certificates for 
specific areas and also organize publicity required for collect- 
ing fixed deposits. 

80. The state governments and banks may formulate 
suitable schemes providing for the sale of rural debentures 
through thc-village officials and payment of commission to 
them on the lines of the scheme for small sairings as sug- 
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gested by the Rcsen.'c Bank in its circular to the banks issued 
on 29 January 196i. 

81. The publicity that is being undertaken at present by 
banks regarding sale of rural debentures and collection of 
fired deposits is inadequate. The National Ccyopcntivt Land 
Development Banks Federation could play a useful role by 
making arrangements with the All-India Radio for suitable 
announcements in regiona] languages under the rural or 
commercial broadcasting programmes. If the Federation is 
required to make pajment for these announcements, it may 
approach the Government of India for providing grants to it 
for the purpose. 

Chapfer ICk Production-Oriented Lending Sj-slem 
and FoUow-np Measures 

82. Although in a few states valuable attempts have been 
made to introduce the producrion-oriented lending system, 
there are several areas where the existing procedures need 
improvemenL Apart from the procedural aspects connected 
with the production-on'ented system of lending certain other 
steps-degal and administrative— are required to be taken by 
the land development banks so as to ensure speedy disposal 
of loan applications and granting of loans. 

83. The simplified loan procedure followed in Madhya 
Pradesh enables the land development banks to disburse 
loans quickly. Under this procedure, only khasara extracts 
are required to be produced as evidence to title. Public en- 
quiry and land valuation are combined and the legal scrutiny 
of the papers is only at one level and stage. Further, under 
seaion 8 of the Madhya Pradesh Land Development Banks 
Act, 1966 read with rule 3 of the rules framed thereunder, 
provision exists for the constitution of a guarantee fund for 
meeting losses that might arise on account of loans advanced 
by land development banks on the security of mortgages on 
the land not being fully recovered due to the title to the land 
being found defective and full teccr.ety is not possible on ac- 
count of natural calamities. This simplified loan procedure 
and the legal provisions in Madhya Pradesh are commended 
for the attention and necessary action of the state govern- 
ments and central land development banks in other states. 

&4. The ^stem of land mortgage is out of tune with the 
basic features of the production-oriented system of lending 
expected to be followed by land development banks and ex- 
tension of long-term credit to small farmers and it has 
proved somewiiat illusory as the basis of security. The insis- 
tence upon mortgage of land for loans gwen by land develop- 
ment banks should, therefore, be given up. Instead, land 
development banks should be enabled to grant loans on the 
basis of a charge on the lands and other assets created by the 
borrower as elaborated in recommendations No. 8S and 86. 
This, however, does not preclude land development banks 
from accepting mortgage of land, i.e, the banks may obtain 
mortgage of land if the borrower is agreeable to furnish the 
same or prefers this arrangement. 

85. The question arises whether the charge to be created 
in favour of the land development bank will be effecthe if 
there is a charge already' created in favour of the short-term 
co-operative credit institution in case the borrower has al- 
ready taken short-term loans. An examination of this aspea 
reveals that in the case of short-term credit structure, 
wherever a default takes place, coercive measures arc 


generally taken or expected to be taken for effeair.g 
recoveries from the produce or the standing crop. It is sel- 
dom that primary agricultural credit societies undertake sale 
of the land and other assets of the borrowers. In other words 
the charge in favour of the short-term credit structure and 
the long-term credit structure which is created by virtue of 
the declaration made by the borrower serves the main pur- 
pose of ensuring that the honower does not dispose of land 
and other assets belonging to him till the repayment of loan. 
Taling into account the fact that the loans provided by land 
development banks are sizeable and for longer periods it 
stands to reason that as between the short-term errtit struc- 
ture there is a strong justification for sufficient protection 
being provided to the latter by ensuring that the borrower 
docs not create a further encumbrance on his land till the 
repayment of the long-term loan taken from the land 
development bank. It is, therefore, recommended that a 
charge may be created on the land and other assets of the 
borrower both in favour of the short-term and the long-teim 
co-operalKe credit institutions, with a clear provision to en- 
sure that the long-term credit institutions have a priority over 
the claims of the short-term credit institutions. 

86. The effect of the various recommendations made 
above would be that land development banks would be grant- 
ing loans to cultKators on their creating a charge on their 
lands, such charge being common to both the short-term and 
long-term co-operatKe credit institutions, the latter having 
priority over the former, in addition, if necessaiy, to the 
hypothecation of agricultural machinery and equipments pur- 
chased out of the loan and the borrower furnishing two 
sureties acceptable to the banks. Such a common chargeap- 
pears to be legally feasible. 

87. The state governments, especially in their finance 
departments, and the institutes which subscribe to the deben- 
tures should take a broader view in regard to the guarantee 
provided for the debentures of central land development 
banks and agree to the banks floating debentures solely on 
the guarantee of the concerned slate governments. 

88. The floatation of debentures solely against govern- 
ment guarantee and without a backing of mortgage security 
would necessitate certain changes in the existing legal 
framework applicable to land development banks, viz.. Co- 
operative Sodeties Act or the Land Development Banks Act, 
by-laws and trust deeds. \Vhich amendments to by-laws and 
trust deals can be made by the central land development 
banks in each state, the amendments to the Ctwjperatr.e 
Societies Act/Cooperathe Land Development Banks Act 
may be carried out by the state governments expeditiously. 
Wth a view to expediting the amendments to the act in the 
various states and also to bring about a measure of unifor- 
mity in the stale acts, the government of India may consider 
enacting a model central Act in this behalf for adoption by 
the states. 

89. The existing provisions in the Co-operative Sodeties 
Act/Co-operatKe Land Developments Banks Act as well as 
the by-laws of banks should be amended suitably so as to 
enable them to include items such as dairy and poultry ac- 
tivities etc., among the purposes for which loans may be ad- 
vanced by land development banks. 

90. Wth regard to financing small farmers by land 
development banks, the objective of each bank should be to 
cover as large a percentage of small farmers as possible 
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Studies should be undertaken immediately by each central 
land development bank for fucing the percentage which, of 
course, should be above 20 per cent as agreed to voluntarily 
by the central land development banks, on the basis of the 
proportion of small fanners in the area of each primary bank 
or branch of the central land development bank. 

91. Small farmers should be completely exempted by the 
state government from the obligation to pay fees for obtain- 
ing extracts of revenue records and non-encumbrance certifi- 
cates. 

92. Land development banks should effectively carry out 
the advice of the Reserve Bank to collect share capital con- 
tribution from small farmers at the rate of 5 per cent of the 
loan amount in instalments, i.e,, 2 per cent of the loan in the 
first jear and the balance of 3 per cent in the next 3 years. 
This will reduce the burden on the small farmers regarding 
their contribution to the share capital of land development 
banks. 

93. Where the period of loans to small farmers on the 
basis of their repaying capacity goes beyond the life of the as- 
set to be created or acquired with the help of the loan from 
land development banks, the solution would lie in organizing 
a group of small farmers for the purpose of group loans or 
joint loans. 

9'4. Land development banks giving loans to tenant cul- 
tivators for acquisition of ownership rights, viz., making 
lumpsum cash payment to the erstwhile landlords, is not 
recommended, except to the extent to which such loans can 
be accommodated within the existing permissible limit of 10 
per cent for loans for non-productive purposes. 

95. The Reserve Bank's stipulation regarding the provi- 
sion of loans by central land deitelopment banks to their 
branches or to primary banks on the basis of the collections 
effected by them does not apply to banks in areas covered by 
SFDA/MFAL agencies in Assam, Bihar, Orissa, West Ben- 
gal, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh and 
Jammu & Kashmir. Central land development banks in the 
other states may examine whether a similar relaxation is 
neces-saiy and justified in the case of primary banks/branches 
of central land development banks in SFDA/MFAL project 
areas and approach the Reserve Bank with facts and figures 
to support the case for rcla.\alion, if any. 

96. In view of the need for securing optimum utilization 
of scarce resources like groundwater and also to enable small 
farmers to derive maximum benefit from the investment, the 
state governments should e.xamine carefully the organiza- 
tional aspects relating to the execution of development work 
such as construction of wells and installation of lift irrigation 
equipment, in the case of investments to be made by small 
fanners in the SFDA/MFLA areas. Wherever feasible, 
cooperathe irrigation societies may. be formed comprising 
small farmers so that ma.\imum benefit is obtained from the 
well or wells constructed in the area. In areas where the num- 
ber of small farmers is inadequate to form a co-operative 
society, schemes can be implemented for a group of cul- 
tivators by helping them to obtain joint loans. This would call 
for determined extension work on the part of the local 
government staff and also the field staff of the primary 
banks/branches of central land development banks. 

97. Provision of long-term loans to small farmers should 
be accompanied by very close and continuous supervision 
over the utilization of loans and necessary follcjw-up 
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measures by way of technical advice and helping them to get 
supplies such as seeds, fertilizers and pesticides. This would 
need close co-ordination between the extension and technical 
staff under the SFDA on the one hand and the long-term 
credit institutions on the other, so that the small farmers get 
full benefit from the investments made by them as also to en- 
sure prompt repayment of loans. In the case of development 
schemes such as those relating to plantations and orchards as 
also land reclamation and levelling, it is particularly necessary 
to ensure that the needs of the small farmers are given the 
fullest priority in the loan operations of land development 
banks. Qear instructions should be issued by the state 
governments to the extension staff and by the central land 
development banks to the field staff of primary 
banks/branches that while implementing the schemes highest 
priority is given to the coverage of small farmers by contract- 
ing as many small farmers as possible instead of achieving the 
physical targets by covering a small number of large farmers. 
In the case of schemes for land reclamation and levelling also 
it is particularly essential for land development banks to 
make determined efforts to contact small farmers whose 
problems regarding security will have to be investigated in 
each case and remedial steps taken to solve them. It is only in 
this manner that agricultural development schemes would 
result in uniform development of the areas and be of benefit 
to small farmers. 

98. The primary land development banks’ officers as well 
as the senior officers of central land development banks 
should invariably conduct test checks regarding utilization of 
loans and sharply pull up the field staff where they are found 
to be slack, incompetent or indulging in irregular practices. 
TTiis will go a long way towards toning up the set up for field 
supervision in the banks. 

99. While in the case of land development banks in the 
cooperatively less developed stales both the procedures and 
arrangements for follow-up measures are veiy unsatisfactory, 
in the case of cooperatively developed states also several 
deficiencies exist in the present arrangements especially in 
regard to the enforcement of the procedures laid down by 
the banks themselves. These have to be eliminated by the 
banks. 

100. In connection with sanction of loans, the banks 
should satisfy themselves that the demand for the loans has 
arisen out of genuine need, that the cost of outlay for dif- 
ferent types of investments has been properly worked out 
and that the offer of supply of the required equipment such 
as pumpsets and tractors has been received from authorized 
dealers. The banks should also specify the detailed terms and 
conditions of the loans in the sanction letter. 

101. With regard to disbursements, seasonality should be 
strictly observed while advancing loans for construction of 
wells, land reclamation, plantation etc. While loans for these 
purposes should be given in suitable instalments according to 
the progress of work, those in respect of pumpsets, tractors 
and power-tillers should be paid direct to the suppliers of 
machinery against their delivery. When loans arc given in ins- 
talments, utilization certificates in respect of the earlier ins- 
talments should invariably be called for and checked. Usual 
safeguards regarding hypothecation and insurance should be 
taken in respect of loans for purchase of tractors and other 
agricultural machinery, on the lines of the instructions issued 
by the Reserve Bank from time to time. 
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102. After the loans are disbursed, the supervisors of the 
banks should be in constant touch with the borrowers not 
only to verify that the assets created out of the loans con- 
tinue to exist with them in good order but also to help the 
borrowers in ensuring that they derive benefit from the as- 
sets and to arrange for technical advice where necessary. 

103. If, on the basis of the verification of utilization, a 
loan or any part of it is found to have been misutilized by the 
borrower or not used within the specified, period, banks 
should take prompt action for foreclosing the loan. Discipli- 
nary action such as this, taken promptly, will have a salutary 
effect on minimizing the cases of misutilization or delayed 
utilization of loans. 

104. Central land development banks should fix a 
definite period within which the utilization certificate for 
each instalment of the loan should be submitted by the su- 
pervisors. 

105. The supervisors of land development banks who are 
drawn from the state governments continue to be under the 
administrative control of the parent government department. 
It is desirable that such staff is replaced by the staff of the 
primary banks/central land development banks in phased 
manner. Alternatively, the departmental staff working in the 
banks should be brought under the full administrative con- 
trol of the primary land development banks or the central 
land development banks concerned. 

Chapter 11: Overdues in Land Dei-elopment Banks 

106. Overdues in land development banks have been 
steadily rising in the past few years. This should be a matter 
of grave concern especially since loans are expected to be 
given to cultivators primarily for productive purposes and 
after looking into the aspects relating to technical and 
economic feasibility. The overdues in land development 
banks in states such as Assam, West Bengal, Tripura, 
Himachal Pradesh and Rajasthan arc so heaiy that their 
capacity to provide investment credit has been seriously af- 
fected. The studies conducted on behalf of the Committee 
have revealed that the problem of overdues in land develop- 
ment banks is common to all states, whether they arc 
cooperatively well developed or less developed, Overdues are 
high even in areas where the banks arc undertaking intecisivc 
lending operations under ARC-refinanced schemes which 
envisage adoption of detailed appraisal of loan proposals and 
close supervision over the use of investment credit by the 
beneficiaries. The increase or decrease in overdues appears 
to have no substantial relationship to natural calamities. A 
significant factor that stands out from the analysis of 
overdues made during the studies is that while the failure of 
crops due to natural calamities or unfavourable geophysical 
conditions may account for overdues to some extent, the 
prevalence of high level of overdues in primary banks is basi- 
cally due to defective loaning policies, ineffectwc field super- 
vision and lack of concerted efforts and will on the part of 
the banks’ board of directors and staff to recover loans which 
are due for payment. The studies have also shoRii that there 
was concentration of overdues in the case of bigger cul- 
tivators having holdings above 10 acres in the case of banks 
in all the states except to some extent in Punjab. 

107. While the present legal framework is considered 
generally adequate, it is necessary to make certain provisions 


in the Co-operative Societies Act or Land Development 
Banks Act in some states or to amend the existing Acts for 
enabling the banks to take prompt and effective measures 
against the defaulters as under 

(1) In the Union Territory of Delhi, where the Co- 
operative Societies Act docs not contain a provision for dis- 
traint and sale, necessary amendments should be made for 
such a provision. 

(2) In the case of those states where the Co-operative 
Societies Act/Land Development Banks Act does not contain 
provision for (a) recovery of overdues from the borrowers of 
land development banks as arrears of land revenue by issue 
of a certificate by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, on 
the lines of Section 101 of the Andhra Pradesh Co-operative 
Societies Act, (b) empowering the Board of a central land 
development bank and Trustee to resort to distraint and sale 
of the crop of the mortgage property where the management 
of the primary land development bank is found to be slack or 
indifferent and (c) delegation of the powers vested in the of- 
ficials of the Revenue and Co-operative Departments to offi- 
cials of the land development banks for effecting distraint 
and sale of the produce off the mortgaged property or the 
property itself, necessary provision should be made. 

(3) It wifi be advisable for stale governments to provide 
in C^perative Societies Act/Land Development Banks Act 
for the Trustee (Registrar) issuing a certificate, on his own 
motion, for recovery of overdue loans, as arrears of land 
revenue on the lipes of section 71 in the Andhra Pradesh 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1964 or section 101 of the 
Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act, 1960 which relates 
to the recovery of overdues in the short-term cooperative 
credit structure. 

(4) The Co-operative Societies Act/Land Development 
Banks Act in all states except West Bengal requites that ac- 
tion should be taken for distraint of produce of crop before 
the expiry of a period of 12 months from the date when the 
loan instalment became overdue. The state governments may 
make necessary amendments to the Act to extend the period 
to three years as has been provided for in the West Bengal 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1973. 

(5) In the case of Madhya Pradesh, section 18 (2) of the 
Madhya Pradesh Land Development Bank Act, 1966 requires 
that the primary bank should obtain permission of the 
central land development bank in each case for taking coer- 
cive action, and section 18 (2)(c) of the Act ibid., provides for 
giving three months notice to the defaulters before action 
such as distraint and sale could be taken. Since these provi- 
sions result in considerable delay in taking legal action 
against defaulters, the state government should make 
suitable amendments to the Cooperative Land Development 
Banks Act so as to ensure that coercive action does not suffer 
from procedural delays such as those referred to above. 

(6) The state governments in Punjab, Himachal Pradesh 
and Haryana may make suitable amendments to the Co- 
operative Land Development Banks Acts so that legal action 
can be initiated against defaulting cultivators even when one 
instalment of the loan is involved in default. 

(7) The recommendations made by the Study Team on 
Overdues of Co-operative Credit Institutions (1974) esjw- 
dally those for dis-qualification of the board of directors of 
central co-operative banks if overdues in these institutions 
ate over 60 per cent and they persist for a period of two 
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years, should be made applicable to the primary land 
dev’clopment banks also. For this purpose, the Co-operative 
Societies Act/Land Development Banks Act or by-laws may 
be amended making it obligatory on the part of every direc- 
tor or member of the managing committee of the primary 
land development bank to make a statement at the beginning 
of each year that he has fully repaid the loan amount or ins- 
talment of loan and interest as per the demand levied by the 
bank on the due date. 

The recommendation of the Study Team that the 
defaulting member of primary society, if he is in default for 
o\er a year, should be disqualified from voting in a general 
meeting or election of any co-operative society, should also 
be made applicable in the case of members of primary land 
development banks in the federal system of land develop- 
ment banking and in the case of individual members of the 
central land development banks in the unitary set-up. The 
state governments should make suitable provisions in their 
Co-operative Societies Acts or the Land Development Banks 
Acts in order to give effect to the above recommendations. 

(8) In view of the difficulties experienced in the sale of 
land in villages, the Study Team on Overdues of Co- 
operative Credit Institutions (1974) has recommended that 
tire state government may acquire the land belonging to the 
defaulting cultivators and dispose it of in the manner con- 
sidered appropriate, wherever bidders arc not forthcoming at 
the auction of the land. This recommendation has greater 
significance in the case of land development banks and may 
be implemented by the state governments. 

(9) The existing process of summary recovery followed in 
most of the states is time consuming, while the execution of 
certificates regarding recovery of loans from the property is 
beset with problems such as inadequate staff for execution 
and absence of bidder. However, it is not so much the ab- 
sence of adequate legal provisions which comes in the way of 
effecting recoveries from defaulters as the delay in taking ac- 
tion by the primary and central land development banks and 
the will to initiate necessary action promptly particularly 
against influential parties, liie managements of the banks 
would, therefore, do well to take prompt and effective legal 
action against all defaulters. 

108. As a corollary to the switchover to the production- 
oriented lending system, land development barks should in- 
troduce planning in their operations. The land development 
banks should obtain, throu^ coordination with the technical 
departments of the state government, relevant information 
with a view to locating specific schemes for agricultural 
development suitable for different areas in the state. 
Through this process, the banks wall be able to Icxmte specific 
areas which have a relatively higher potential for investment 
in agriculture and those areas which call for care while grant- 
ing loans, e.g., drought-prone areas or areas which arc highly 
susceptible to floods and other natural calamities. A plan 
prepared on these lines for investment credit is likely to go a 
long way in the banks avoiding sanction of loans which may 
later prove infructuous or risky. 

109. In order to avoid overdues, land development banks 
should introduce reforms in their loan policies and proce- 
dures. The reforms in loan policies and procedutes include 
(a) adoption of scientific appraisal methods for processing of 
loan, proposals; (b) technical appraisal of loan proposals, 
especially where loans are given for minor irrigation works or 
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land reclamation, soil conservation, bunding, horticulture/ 
plantation development; (c) computation of the repaying 
capacity and fixing of the period of loans on a realistic basis; 
(d) introduction of various safeguards on the lines suggested 
by the Reserve Bank from time to time, while giving loans for 
different puiposes, such as disbursement of loans in instal- 
ments for minor irrigation works or land reclamation, 
hypothecation of agricultural machine^ and equipment as 
also insurance of assets like pumpsets and tractors; (e) strict 
adherence to the system of making payment directly to the 
suppliers in the case of loans for agricultural equipment, 
machinery and tractors after ensuring the standing of the 
firms; (f) evolving a procedure for verification of utilization 
of loans by fbdng, among other things, definite periods within 
which such certificates for each instalment for various types 
of loans should be received and prompt foreclosure of loans 
in the event of delay in receipt of such certificates; (g) fixing 
of dates for the demand in respect of long-term loans so as to 
synchronize with the harvesting seasons; and (h) recovery of 
loans to be effected twice a year, i.e., from kharif and rabi 
crops except in mono-crop areas. 

110. I^nd development banks should introduce suitable 
measures to ensure continuous touch with the borrowers of 
the banks until the loan is fully repaid. The banks should also 
maintain a close watch on the economic benefit derived by 
the borrowers from the investment made out of the bank’s 
loans. Such an arrangement is particularly necessary in the 
case of loans for development of orchards and plantations 
which call for a long gestation period. The system^tq be 
evolved in this connexion should be in the form of periodica! 
■reporting by the field staff, and maintaining the relevant in- 
formation in the form of a credit card or a file for each bor- 
rower. Besides, it is necessary that the banks ensure supply of 
production credit and agricultural requirements like seeds 
and fertilizers to their borrowers as also assistance by way of 
technical guidance from the extension staff or the staff in the 
technical departments of the state governments in order to 
enable Jhe borrowers to adopt the proposed cropping pattern 
and to improve their repaying capacity. 

111. The various administrative measures for brining 
down overdues include (a) strengthening of the staff at the 
primary level with a view to ensuring that the staff for func- 
tions such as appraisal, follow-up measures and recovery of 
loans is adequate and (b) creating 'suitable cadres for various 
categories of staff in primary banks. For this purpose, the 
state governments should provide necessary subsidy to the 
banks especially in the states where they are financially weak. 
It would also be useful to organize recovery drives for long- 
term loans during the marketing seasons in conjunction with 
the efforts of the short-term credit institutions and enlist the 
co-operation of the Co-operation and Revenue Departments 
of the state governments. The state governments will be help- 
ing the banks considerably if they refrain from instructions 
for suspension of recovery of co-operative dues as has been 
noticed in some states. 

112. One of reasons for the defaults in certain instances 
is that the borrowers of primary banks are not able to repay 
loans because of non-availability or considerable delay in ob- 
taining electric connexions for their wells or tubewells. To 
avoid such situations, close co-ordination between the state 
electricity boards and the central land development banls is 
essential. This is lacking now. Attempts to bring about such 
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co-ordination in the ARC- refinanced scheme areas are being 
made by the Rural Electrification Corporation. The position 
in the non-ARC scheme areas should be taken by the 
Rural Electrification Corporation with the state electridty 
board so that in such areas also a well or tubewell does not 
lie unused because of lack of electric power. Such areas 
should be identified by the central co-operative land develop- 
ment banks and the state electricity boards so that the state 
electricity boards can prepare special schemes for these areas 
and submit them to the Rural Electrification Corporation 
which has introduced a special category of schemes to cover 
such purposes. 

113. The recommendations made by the Study Team on 
Overdues of CooperafKe Credit Institutions (1974) in 
respect of the following are endorsed for application to co- 
operative land development banks: 

(a) The managing committee or the board of directors of 
primary land development banks should consider it their 
prime responsibih'ty to help the banks in effecting recoveries. 

(b) Wilful defaulters should be dealt with severely. 

(c) The state government should not provide financial 
assistance under any government scheme to the defaulters of 
co-operatKe land development banks and other co-operative 
credit institutions. 

(d) Penal interest should be charged on loan instalments 
for the full period. 

(e) A primary land development bank having overdues 
exceeding 60 per cent continuously for two years may be 
taken to liquidation or altcrrrative arrangement should be 
considered for Cow of investment credit such as asking the 
neighbouring land development bank to extend credit in the 
area or opening a branch of the central land development 
bank for the purpose. 

114. There is no real need to constitute stabilization 
funds in primary and central land development banks as even 
under the existing arrangements necessary relief can be 
provided to individual borrowers and banks to get erver the 
problems arising from failure of crops. However, certain 
measures, if followed by banks, will help them in facing 
problems of overdues in areas affected by natural calamities. 
These are as unden 

(a) The banks should take into account the specific needs 
and conditiorrs of each area while formulating schemes. Thus, 
in drought-prone areas it will be advisable to encourage cul- 
twators taking up schemes for dry farming. Similarly, in areas 
where the position regarding sub-soil water resources is not 
satisfactoiy, it will be helpful if loans for minor irrigation 
works arc provided strictly on the basis of detailed investiga- 
tions made by the state groundwater directorates. 

(b) In the case of loans for land levelling in major and 
medium irrigation project areas and for minor irrigation 
works, there should not generally be a severe impact of 
natural calamities in case the technical aspects have been ex- 
amined before giving the loans unless the drought persists 
for a long period. 

(c) Land development banks should encourage cul- 
twators in making advance repayments or larger payments 
towards loans when crop conditions are good. 

115. There is absolutely no case for writing off long-term 
co-operative loans. 

116. The International Development Association’s loans 
under the agricultural credit projects may be provided as 


strai^t loans to the Government of India, 50 per cent of the 
total loans under each project being released to the Govern- 
ment of India after the effectne date when all the relevant 
terms and conditions have been complied with by the parties 
concerned, viz., the Government of India, the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation, State Governments concerned and 
lending banks. The release of the balance of 50 per cent may 
be made after a general review by IDA of the operation of 
the project. The basic change in the procedure of IDA loans 
which will be in keeping with the actualities of the agricul- 
tural credit projects will enable the Go'.emmcnt of India to 
get a part of the soft loans on the effective date and will also 
enable the land development banking structure to finance 
project schemes without the compulsion to lend but accord- 
ing to the natural needs of the situation and thereby avoid 
the existing danger of hurried lending which will aggravate 
the present serious problem of overdues in the long-term 
co-operatne credit structure. The Government of India and 
the Agricultural Refinance Corporation may examine this 
recommendation on a priority basis. 

Chapter 12; Problems of Management and 
Co-ordination 

117. A review of the position regarding the staff in land 
development banks indicates that in terms of functions, con- 
ditions of service, methods of recruitment, training etc., there 
is considerable heterogeneity in the pattern obtaining in the 
various states. This is partly due to historical reasons and to 
some extent to regional variations in different parts of the 
country. At present, land development banks have hardly any 
definite policy regarding staff, including that at the higher 
levels. 

118. In view of the important role expected to be played 
by land development banks in planned economic develop- 
ment and the sizeable financial assistance provided by them, 
it is understandable that the state governments should like to 
have some control over the management of these institutions. 
However, if the banks are to work as sound institutions, it is 
necessary that in the management a high degree of profes- 
sional skill is introduced and a cadre of personnel who are 
highly trained in development banking is built up. 

119. An examination of the position regarding land 
development banks indicates that, barring a few, the majority 
have not been able to equip themselves with personnel for 
management in both quality and quantity. It is necessary that 
the land development banks should introduce modem 
management techniques in their operations a system of con- 
tinuing analysis of policy and procedures and observe an in- 
creasing degree of cost consciousness. 

120. As a long-term policy, land development banks 
should aim at having their own personnel at all levels excepl 
probably for certain technical staff. This does not, however, 
mean that the banks should not utilize the service of the of- 
ficers in the state governments or of other institutions. Nor is 
it practicable for the banks to undertake an immediate 
change in the existing arrangements or replacement of the 
staff on deputation with their own staff. The objective should 
be to initiate a process by which the present practice of banks 
depending heavily on the staff of the state governments is 
dispensed with, though the senior officers of the concerned 
department can certainly be assisted with the work of banks 
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in an advisory or consultative capacity. 

121. Depending on the size of the state as also the nature 
of the land development banking structure, each central land 
development bank should have regional offices generally with 
an area of operation coterminous with the revenue divisions 
in the state. A group of such regional offices may be put un- 
der the control of zonal offices in due course. The functions 
of the regional offices should be mainly to provide continuing 
supervisory link between the head office management per- 
sonnel and the field level personnel. The regional units 
should be mainly in the nature of inspection and vigilance 
units which would also ensure coordination and provide two- 
way communication between the field level and the tehsil and 
district levels and the apex level. 

122. The professional staff should be fully empowered to 
settle executive and administrative matters. The functions of 
the democratically elected members of the boards should be 
confined to policy making and assistance in matters such as 
popularizing schemes of agricultural development, sale of 
rural debentures and recovery of loans. 

123. Each central land development bank should initiate 
immediate action for constituting an integrated staff struc- 
ture comprising (a) Managers at the apex level (operations, 
administration, finance, accounts and technical); (b) Zonal/ 
Regional Managers (Development/ Assistant Development 
Officers) and inspectors at the zonal/regionat level; (c) 
Managers, loan officers, accountants, technical officers and 
rcccwery officers at district levels where the central land 
development bank has district branches or where there are 
primary banks at the district level; and (d) key personnel like 
managers and chief accountants of the primary banks at sub- 
division/tehsil/ block level. This cadre of personnel should 
be controlled by a central staff committee of the central land 
development bank which will be purely a committee of offi- 
cials under the chief executive officer. 

124. The National Co-operative Land Development 
Banks Federation may prepare a panel of chief executive of- 
ficers who have the necessary background and experience in 
order to enable the member-banks to fill the posts of chief 
executive officer. This panel may consist of (a) persons who 
have already gained experience and (b) persons who may not 
have direct experience in all the fields of activities but who 
can, with suitable orientation, equip themselves to fill the 
posts of chief executives. This panel could also be set up in 
pursuance of the decisions taken by the Consultative Council 
on Co-operation at its meeting held in New Delhi on 24 April 
1974 that each stale may have a state level panel authority on 
the lines of the Authority for national level federations. The 
first alternative is to be preferred, namely, the National Co- 
operative Land development Banks Federation being in 
charge of the work of preparirrg a pane! of chief executive of- 
ficers. Such a panel can be constituted from among persons 
available in organizations such as the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India, Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation, land development banks and the 
state government officers including those from the IAS 
cadre. 

. . ossenlial for central land development banks to 

initiate immediate action in order to implement the Manage- 
ment Trainees Scheme recommended by the Reserve Bank in 
March 1973 with suitable modifications according to local re- 
quirements. The young execuiivres selected under the scheme 
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should be given necessary training in banking and other fields 
and they should form a core from which in due course the 
top management personnel can be appointed. 

126. It is necessary that the scales of pay and conditions 
of service of the personnel working in the land development 
banks should be made sufficiently attractive. The banks 
would do well in this connexion to have a Staff Service and 
Recruitment Board consisting of the chairman, the managing 
director, an economist, a person qualified and experienced in 
technical aspects of agricultural development and a personnel 
management specialist. The functions of this Board should 
be: (a) to lay down policies and procedures pertaining to the 
recruitment of the staff by prescribing minimum qualifica- 
tions and experience necessary for the staff; (b) to interview 
the candidates preceded by a written test; and (c) to recruit 
persons belonging to the senior, middle and primary levels. 

127. Norms in respect of numerical strength of various 
cadres at different levels except for the top personnel like 
managing director, manager, chief accountant etc., will 
depend on the volume of business of the bank, including the 
number of loan accounts, the total advances and outstand- 
ings, the area of operation and so on. It will be helpful if a 
detailed exercise in this connexion can be undertaken by the 
National Co-operative Land Development Banks Federation 
for the benefit of its member-banks. 

128. It is essential to conduct short duration courses (not 
exceeding 3 months) in various aspects of management train- 
ing at the training centres organized for the personnel of the 
land development banks by the State Co-operative Unions 
and the National Co-operative Union of India. The training 
of personnel should not end tvith the initial course of three 
months, but it should be a continuous process in as much as 
the basic management training course should be followed by 
a series of refresher courses for which the College of Agricul- 
tural Banking at Poona will have to be suitably equipped and 
strengthened. In order to enable the college conduct various 
courses for the training of personnel of land development 
banks, the Reserve Bank may consider including in the 
faculty staff of the college one or two officers from the 
central land development banks who have adequate ex- 
perience in various aspects of the xvorking of these banks. 

129. Additionally, it is necessary to provide for the orien- 
tation of field personnel through the core personnel who are 
trained at the college of Agricultural Banking, Poona. These 
personnel should conduct orientation seminar camps and 
brief and acquaint the field personnel in respect of the latest 
policies and programmes pertaining to long-term agricultural 
credit. 

130. The Committee for Co-operative Training may con- 
duct a variety of functionally-oriented courses at the training 
centres run by the state co-operative unions. The subject 
matter and contents of the functionally-oriented courses for 
personnel at different levels may be as follows; 

(1) Special course for Accountants of primary bank. 

(2) Special course in loan appraisal for field personnel 
like supervisors. 

(3) Familiarization Course in technical matters like study 
of contour maps, groundwater development, study of revenue 
records, study of aspects like extending electric connexions in 
rural areas etc. 

(4) Familiarization Course for recovery of dues includ- 
ing; 
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(a) coercive measures; 

(b) collection at procurement centres, where monopoly 
procurement is introduced; 

(c) efforts at linking credit with marketing. This list is 
not comprehensive but illustrative. A more comprehensive 
list may be drawn by the Committee for Co-operative Train- 
ing in consultation with National Co-Operative Land 
Development Banks Federation. 

(131) The scheme for technical personnel in land 
development banks is essential for providing a nucleus of 
technical competence in the banks to help the officers of the 
banks in dealing with schemes, bringing about liaison with 
the technical department of the state government including 
the state groundwater directorates and bodies such as the 
state electricity boards and guiding the field staff of the 
primary banks on technical aspects of the terms and condi- 
tions of the loans and compliance thereof. Such technical 
personnel in the central land development banks should be 
sufficiently senior and should receive orientation training in 
land development banking so that they have a fair general 
knowledge of the banking aspects of the schemes, apart from 
their purely technical aspects. Some of the technical staff may 
be posted in the banks' zonal offices to assist the banks' 
district/regional staff in examining the technical feasibility of 
schemes and effecting liaison with the district level technical 
officers of the state government like Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Horticulture Officer and Engineer of the State 
Electricity Board. 

132. Depending upon the size and scope of developmen- 
tal schemes financed, the bigger primary land development 
banks may also have one or two technical officers for field 
work. Such officers while being under the administrative con- 
trol of the manager or secretary of the primary land develop- 
ment bank, should work under the technical control and 
direction of either the technical officers of the central land 
development bank or under the state government’s technical 
officer like the Deputy Director of Agriculture. Otherwise, 
they will be wasted on aimless general work. 

133. Central land development banks should have a few 
picked and well-qualified technical officers in subjects like 
hydrogeology, land levelling and reclamation, dry farming, 
horticulture etc., depending upon the type of developmental 
schemes being financed by them. Such staff may, in course of 
time, be posted in the zonal offices of central land develop- 
ment banks situated in the divisional headquarters and serv- 
ing a group of regional or district offices. Tbis technical staff 
should not be in duplication of the technical staff of the state 
governments. 

It is obviously impossible and unnecessary for land 
development banks to have an elaborate technical staff be- 
cause giving technical advice and effecting technical supervi- 
sion is the responsibility of the state government’s technical 
departmental staff which is sufficiently large and widespread 
and has been built up over the years. 

134. The chief executive officer ofn central land develop- 
ment oank should be the leader of a team consisting of tech- 
nical officers (including agricultural economist) and banking 
officers. It is only in this manner that central land develop- 
ment banks and primary banks, in conjunction with the staff 
of the state government’s technical departments, especially 
Agriculture, Irrigation, Horticulture etc., can be able to play 
a meaningful role in the actual preparation of local agricul- 


tural development schemes instead of leaving this vital work 
almost entirely to the state government as is largely the posi- 
tion today. Land development banks will thus have a key role 
to play in the actual formulation of schemes, and for this pur- 
pose, they should have trained key technical officers who will 
be able to effect liaison with the state government’s technical 
departments at the headquarters, advise the bank manage- 
ments in regard to the technical feasibility of schemes, ex- 
plore the possibilities of having new schemes of productive 
agricultural lending in their areas in collaboration with the 
technical departmental staff of the state governments and 
help in preparing guidelines for scheme preparation for the 
use of the district or regional offices of central land develop- 
ment banks which should be manned by a competent, well- 
trained and specially selected development officer/assistant 
development officeis with sufficient banking background and 
executive experience who will head an informal team consist- 
ing of the deputy director of agriculture, deputy director of 
horticulture, deputy registrar of co-operative societies and a 
few others including the engineer in charge of the 
district/local office of the state electricity board, the district 
statistical office, and the regional officer of the state 
groundwater directorate. 

13S. The informal team will of course have to draw upon 
the experience of the staff however down, viz., the state 
government’s block staff, particularly technical staff and 
other staff of the primary land devrelopment banks. Such an 
informal team should be able to make meaningful the task of 
formulation of agricultural development schemes which 
today is done mostly in the headquarters of the states and 
then broken down into district and sometimes block plans 
arbitrarily. Such teams can be formed at the block level also 
wherever feasible in the case of areas having potential for 
agricultural development and can be headed by the manager 
of the primaiy land development banks. In this effort, of 
course, as many cultivators as possible should be contacted 
while formulating the schemes so that they can be finalized 
taking into account the requirements of the local situation. 
Special efforts should be made to contact as many small 
farmers as possible so that their specific problems are taken 
into account such as the need for longer repayment, while 
formulating the schemes. Identification of areas suitable for 
agricultural development schemes, contacting cultivaton, in- 
cluding in particular small farmers, will all form part of the 
detailed work of scheme formulation. The leadership and 
drive will have to come from the team leader who will be the 
Development officer/Assistant development officer of the 
zonal or district or regional office of the central land 
development bank. To illustrate, for minor irrigation 
schemes the informal team will meet in the regional office of 
the central land development bank or elsewhere and discuss 
the rough outline of a scheme prepared by the development 
officers/assistant development officer of the central land 
development bank. The team will then find out the type of 
data to be supplied by the deputy director of agriculture or 
regional office of the State Groundwater Directorate regard- 
ing groundwater availability, cropping pattern etc., and by the 
Engineer of the State Electricity Board regarding availability 
of electric connexions in the scheme area and so forth. Then 
a draft scheme can be prepared by the development 
officer/assistant development officer to be further disdussed 
and finalized at further meetings of the group. Thus there 
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should be informal team work at the district and block level, 
the role of co-ordination and preparation of schemes being 
played by the development officer/assistant development of- 
ficer of the central land development bank. This is as it 
should be because the schemes are the banks' schemes and 
not of the government’s. Such type of arrangements cannot 
be played by all central land development banks. But it 
should be possible for at least some of the banks to make a 
beginning in this direction. The central land development 
banks in states such as Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh will be able to at- 
tempt this and make a success of it provided the necessary in- 
itiative is taken by the central land development banks and 
full support is given by the state governments. For this, the 
government’s technical departmental officers should shed 
their compartmental and individual approach and work as 
members of a team. The success of this scheme also depends 
upon the drive, competence and status of the development 
offficer/assistant development officer of the central land 
development bank who should have qualities of leadership, 
drive and ability for co-ordination. This arrangement will also 
relieve the government departmental technical officers of 
scheme preparation work which they do now in isolation and 
without due regard to the batiking aspects and will enable 
them to concentrate on their main work which, in the case of 
the deputy director for agriculture, for example, is extension 
work, ensuring supply of fertilizers and seeds, etc. 

136. There are arrangements for co-ordination in almost 
all states at the state level and in some 'cases at the district 
level as well. The Agricultural Production Commissioner or 
Development Commissioner of the state is usually the chair- 
man of the committee at the state level which includes senior 
officers of the various departments and agencies, viz.. 
Agriculture Department, Co-operation Department, Hor- 
ticulture Department, Irrigation Department, Groundwater 
Survey Department/Directorate, State Electricity Board etc. 
In some states at least the state level committees are quite 
active and are performing a useful role. Coordination at the 
lower levels seems to be inadequate in most states. There arc 
some states where district committees under the chairman- 
ship of the Collector are constituted to review and deal with 
problems in implementation of the schemes sanctioned by 
the Agricultural Refinance Corporation. However, in several 
cases, the meetings of the committees are not regularly held. 

137. It is of crucial importance that the bank officials and 
technical officers at the district or reponal and block levels 
work together in informal teams as indicated in recommen- 
dation No 134 and such small teams of officers— both general 
and technical— of land development banks and the state 
governments functioning at the district/regional/block levels, 
will be far better in effecting co-ordination and in making the 
work of the formal co-ordination committees effective. 

138. The co-ordination committees at the state and dis- 
trict levels should include a senior officer of the central land 
development bank. 

139. The Agricultural Production Commissioner/ 
Development Commissioner who is usually the chairman of 
the state level co-ordination Committees should be in charge 
of all the connected departments of the government espe- 
cially Agriculture, Co-operation, Irrigation, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Fisheries, Poultry and Horticulture, if he is to be an 
elective coordinator. This is not the case in some states. 


140. The role of the Reserve Bank will be even more im- 
portant in the light of our various suggestions and recom- 
mendations contained in this report. These are as follows: 

(a) The Bank may make available to the National Co- 
operative Land Development Banks Federation, panel of 
names of officers suitable for being appointed as chief execu- 
tive officers in the central land development banks. 

(b) The Bank ' may introduce a detailed scheme for 
regular inspection of at least the bigger primary land 
development banks, say once in two years, instead of the 
present system of visits to a few banks at the time of the in- 
spection of central land development banks. This is essential 
in view of the large amounts provided by the primary banks 
for investment in agriculture and also with a view to improv- 
ing the operational efficiency of the banks. 

(c) The Reserve Dank may expand the facilities for train- 
ing in land development banking at the College of Agricul- 
tural Banking, Poona indicated in recommendation No 128. 

(d) The Bank may conduct regular and detailed inspec- 
tions of central land development banks at least once in 18 
months instead of much longer intervals as at present. For 

' this purpose the inspection staff of the Bank’s Agricultural 
Credit Department should be suitably strengthened. 

141. There is need for the Agricultural Refinance Cor- 
poration to take more active interest in the actual working of 
the land development banks and in improving their methods 
of working. For this purpose, the Agricultural Refinance Cor- 
poration may help each central land development bank in 
preparing a staff development plan, including technical staff, 
and the most appropriate set up of staff. The Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation can also help the banks actively in 
identifying new areas of investment to enable them to main- 
tain the tempo in their loaning operations. 

142. The Agricultural Refinance Corporation’s relation- 
ship with the land development banks can be further 
strengthened by its providing orientation training facilities to 
the management trainees or senior executives of the banks 
and by introducing a scheme for exchange of officers which 
will be to- the benefit of both the institutions, viz., the 
Agricultural Refinance Corporation and the land develop- 
ment banks. 

143. There is considerable scope for the National Co- 
operative Land Development Banks Federation helping land 
development banks iii their further development. 

The Federation should have a Division of Studies and 
Research headed by a very senior officer who should be 
helped by other officers and supporting staff. This division 
should undertake detailed studies of the various aspects of 
the working of land development banks, especially the banks 
in the co-operativcly weak states, and make detailed suggest- 
ions for improving their operational efficiency including 
simplification of procedures-a sphere in which very little 
study has been done by any agency. Further, the Federation 
will have to devote greater attention to the banks in co- 
operatively weak states r^ere a programme for their reor- 
ganization is to be taken up in pursuance of the recommen- 
dations contained in this Report. The Federation could also 
play an active role in the collection and publication of statisti- 
cal data in respect of land development banks by means of 
Reviews, Bulletins and Brochures on a regular and planned 
basis. 
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Chapter 13: Legislation 

144. In ses-eral states, some of the important provisions 
in the Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act such as those 
relating to pubUc enquiry, priority of mortgage in favour of 
land development banks, granting of loans to tenants, 
recovery of loans as arrears of land revenue and constitution 
of guarantee funds to meet losses have already been incor- 
porated either fully or wth certain modifications. There are, 
however, states like Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & 
Kashmir , and Tripura where they arc jet to be adopted. 
These provisions are necessary to cut down delajs in 
sanctioning loan applications and to enable the land develop- 
ment banks to adopt progressive loaning policies such as 
ghing loans to tenants etc. These prorisions also include ade- 
quate powers to the banks for effecting recovery of overdue 
loans as arrears of land revenue. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that each state may review the present legal 
framework regarding the working of land development banks 


and enact suitable provisions on the lines of those in the 
Maharashtra Co-operathc Societies Act. Such a step will go a 
long way in helping the banks in increasing their^Jehdinv 
operations. 

145.1n many states, land reforms legislation has been 
enacted, one of the objects being to fix a ceiling on individual 
land holding. This has created in some instances a sense of 
uncertainty in the minds of the borrowers of the land 
development banks. In a few states such as Jammu & Kash- 
mir, Himachal pradesh, Orissa and West Bengal the land 
reforms legislation (as enacted) does not provide for transfer 
of liability on account of loans taken from land development 
banks to the persons who acquired the surplus land conse- 
quent upon the enforcement of land ceilings. This may affect 
the interests of the banks in case there is default by the bor- 
rowers. The state governments may make suitable provisions 
in the land reforms legislation so that the interests of land 
development banks are not affected by transfer of land due 
to land ceilings. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
Coarse Cereals 

Generally , coarse cereals are grown under rainfed condi- 
tions. Arid and semi-arid lands account for a substantial area. 
The percentage of irrigated area to total area is highest in the 
case of barley, being about 50 percent. In the case of maize, 
only 18 percent of the sown area is under irrigation. Jowar 
and Bajra, the two most important coarse cereals, have as 
Icjw as about 4 percent of the area under irrigation. The 
average of all the cereals taken together works out to 10 per- 
cent. 

The coarse cereals have had a much lower rate of growth 
than the superior grains (wheat and rice taken together). The 
average output of superior grains in the triennium ending 
1971-72 was 373 percent higher compared to the average 
output in the triennium ending 1964-65 while in the case of 
coarse cereals the corresponding increase was only 11.6 per- 
cent. The average compound rate of growth for the seven 
year period works out to 4.6 percent for superior grains as 
against only 1.6 percent for coarse cereals. 

One reason for sluggish growth of output of coarse 
cereals has been the fact that only in Gujarat, Madhja 
Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, Punjab and Haryana, there has 
been a siezable increase in area in recent years. In all other 
cases, the area has either decreased or remained stagnant. 
There is also the factor that when a dry area is brought under 
irrigation, it often tends to be diverted to superior grains or 
non-food crops. The area under coarse cereals largely 
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remains uninigated and low yielding. Finally, except in the 
case of bajra, the high yielding varieties programme has not 
made much headway. Tlietc has thus been no significant im- 
provement in per hectare yields. In the case of jowar yields 
per hectare has, in fact, declined. 

Jowar is the most important coarse cereal, accounting for 
about 30 per cent of the total output of these cereals. It is 
grown both in Kharif and Rabi seasons. The main producing 
states ate Maharashtra, Mysore, Madhya Pradesh and 
Andhra Pradesh. These account for about 80 per cent of the 
total output. Rabi jowar accounts for about 30 per cent of the 
total output. There has been a sizeable decline in jowar out- 
put in the triennium ending 1971-72 compared to the trien- 
nium ending 1964-65. This is accounted for by decline in both 
areas and yield. Except for Mysore where there has been an 
increase in area as welt as yield, output has declined in all 
major producing states, particularly Maharashtra. Apart from 
the fact that during the last three years weather has been par- 
ticularly adverse to jowar, the hybrid jowar programme does 
not seem to have made any tangible impact excmit in Mysore. 

Bajra is the next important coarse cereal. Tlie important 
producing states are Rajasthan, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, 
Haryana and Maharashtra which, among themselves, account 
for 80 percent of the total output. Unlike jowar, bajra has 
registered a high rate of growth in production. The average 
output in the triennium ending 1971-72 was 51.5 per cent 
higher than in- the triennium ending 1964-65. This gives an 
average annual compound rate of growth of 6.1 per cent. 
The major contribution has come from improvement in yield 
per hectare. This is because of the fact that Bajra is 
predominantly a rainfed crop. The substantial increase in 
productivity has been made possible by the success of the 
Hybrid Bajra programme. Rajasthan, however, remains 
largely unaffected. If 1970-71 is excluded, as it had an excep- 
tionally favourable season, the average yield in this state has 
registered only a marginal increase. If the hybrid bajra 
programme catches on also in Rajasthan, substantial further 
increases in total output could be hoped for. 

Maize is predominantly a kharif crop, though it is also 
sown to a small extent in Bihar and Mysore during the sum- 
mer seasons. The important producing states are Uttar 
Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan,Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Andhra Pradesh and Mysore which together account for 
about 82 per cent of the total output. Average output in the 
triennium ending 1971-72 was 31.5 per cent higher compared 
to the triennium ending 1964-65. The average annual com- 
pound rate of growth for this period works out to 4 per cent. 
Unlike bajra, the increase is attributable mainly to expansion 
of area rather than improvement in productivity. This is so 
in spite of the fact that over 18 percent of the area under 
maize is irrigated as against about 4 percent under bajra. 

Major Ragi producing states arc Mysore, Tamil 
Nadu,Andhra Pradcsh,Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra. 
They account for about 84 percent of the total output. The 
average output in the triennium ending 1971-72 was barely 6 
percent higher than the average for the triennium ending 
19M-65. There has been a small improvement in productivity 
while the area has virtually remained unchanged. 

Small millets arc mainly grown in Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, Madhya Pradesh, ' Uttar Pradesh, Mysore, 
Gujarat and Bihar. These states account for about W per 
cent of the total output. The average output in the triennium 
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ending 1971-72 was about 8.2 percent lower than in triennium 
ending 1964-65. This fall in output is almost wholly at- 
tributable to decline in productivity. Perhaps, the small mil- 
lets are being pushed on to even more and more inferior 
lands. The area has remained more or less stagnant. 

Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan are the most important 
barley growing states accounting for about 76 percent of the 
total output. The average output in triennium ending 1971-72 
was 14.6 percent higher compared to the average for the 
triennium ending 1964-65. During this period, area declined 
by 8.8 percent. The 14.6% increase in productivity, therefore, 
indicates a substantial improvement in productivity. This is, 
perhaps, attributable to the fact that some 50 percent of the 
area under the crop is irrigated. 

The coarse cereals have shown not only a slugpsh rate of 
growth but also large fluctuations in output from year to 
year. During five years 1967-68 to 1971-72, total output has 
ranged from 24.4 million tonnes to 30.6 million tonnes. The 
principal coarse cereals, namely, jowar, bajra and maize are 
particularly susceptible to large annual variations in output. 
During the above five year period, the output of jowar has 
ranged from 7.7 to 10 million tonnes, bajra from 3.8 million 
to 8 million tonnes and maize from 5 million to 7.4 million 
tonnes. Since only a small proportion of the total area par- 
ticularly in the case of jowar and bajra is under irrigation, 
vagaries of weather have a large impact on output. Much 
more than wheat and rice, the coarse cereals are a gamble in 
monsoons. 

The total output of coarse ‘cereals is projected to go up 
by 19.3 percent as against 22.6 percent increase projected for 
wheat and rice taken together. The average compound rate 
of growth works out to 3.6 percent per annum as against the 
average rate of 1.6 percent observed in recent years. 

The increase of 19.3 per cent over the Fifth plan period 
is to be achieved through 3.3 percent expansion in area. The 
average annual increase in area works out to 0.7 percent and 
that in productivity to 2.9 per cent. 

In consequence of sluggish output against expanding 
money demand, prices of coarse cereals have shown a general 
rising trend. While the general trend has been upward, sharp 
fluctuations in output have resulted in even sharper fluctua- 
tions in price. In good years like 1970, prices have fallen to 
unduly low levels while in scarcity years like 1973 these have 
risen to exorbitantly high levels. 

In recent years, only small quantities of coarse cereals 
have been procured by Government. The maximum quantity 
procured was 0.77 million tonnes in 1967-68; since then there 
has been a steady decline in procurement. In the last few 
years, procurement has fallen to much below even the level 
attained in the drought years of 1965-66 and 1966-67. As a 
result the Government has been in no position to prevent a 
sharp rise in the price of coarse cereals in 1973. With the on- 
set of the lean season, these prices have attained dizzy 
heights. 

Issues through the public distribution system have been 
generally larger than procurement. This was made possible 
by imports. While there were no imports of coarse cereals 
during 1970-72, in the current years some imports of milo 
have been arranged. 

Coarse cereals are the poor man’s food, even though in 
certain regions these are more or less a staple diet also of 
better off sections. It is necessary to ensure availability to the 
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common man at reasonable price at least in areas where 
coarse cereals are a staple diet. The only effective long-term 
solution seems to be in building up the capability of the 
- public distribution system for procurement and issues of 
much larger quantities of coarse cereals, particularly jowar, 
bajra and maize than has been the case in the iast few years. 
This task will be facilitated if the envisaged increase in 
production of coarse cereals materialises. This underlines the 
importance of effective measures for raising the output of 
coarse cereals in spite of the fact that irrigation very often 
leads to diversion of area from coarse to superior cereals. 

In 1966 over 1.8 million tonnes of coarse cereals were 
issued through the public distribution system. In the follow- 
ing year the quantity rose to the record figure of 2.8 million 
tonnes. It is doubtful whether issues of this order would be 
attainable in the Fifth Plan period without large imports 
which are not contemplated. Moreover the issues will vary in 
good and bad crop years. Unless the coarse cereals are made 
available at a highly subsidised price, off-take from the public 
distribution is likely to go down in a good crop year. On the 
other hand, much larger numbers are likely to depend on 
issues from the fair price shops in a poor crop year. It would 
be reasonable and realistic target for the Fifth Plan to aim at 
1.5 million tonnes of issues in a poor crop year and 0.75 mil- 
lion tonnes in a good crop year. 

Adequate procurement is crucial to the fulfilment of the 
targets in respect of issues and buffer stocks of coarse 
cereals. In the absence of effective arrangements for procure- 
ment the system would languish and die out. So far, coarse 
cereals have been purchased in the open market under price 
support operations except in Maharashtra, where monopoly 
procurement has been in force, and in Mysore, where a levy 
on producers has been in operation. A levy on dealers was 
imposed in Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh during 1972-73. A suitable package of devices has to 
be worked out for more effective results in the future. 

The monopoly procurement scheme which is operated in 
Maharashtra, is subject to several loopholes. Lately, it has 
been yielding rather meagre results. Tlte results achieved in 
Mysore by levy on producers are even more insignificant than 
by monopoly procurement in Maharashtra. 

When the takeover of wheat and rice is stabilised it will 
be necessary to extend this also to coarse grains, inter alia, 
with a view to avoiding the possibility of inter<rop distribu- 
tions throughs which over of an area to coarse cereals. 
Otherwise, in these circumstances, it would be conducive to 
more efficient management of the food economy, in good as 
well as bad years, if wholesale trade in all cereals is in public 
hands. It is, however, necessary to work out adequate ar- 
rangements for procurement for the period till such time 
when the conditions arc considered ripe for the takeover. 
For this period in the light of past experience and the 
production characteristic of coarse cereals mentioned earlier, 
we would suggest a combination of an adequate support and 
procurement price and an appropriate levy as the basic sys- 
tem of procurement. It may be left to the individual state 
Governments to decide, in the light of their circumstances 
and capabilities whether to have a levy and, if so, whether to 
have it on traders or on farmers or a suitable combination of 
the two. In making this choice, the states will no doubt have 
to take into account the system adopted by them for wheat 
and rice. 


In poor crop years the procurement price may be fixed at 
an appropriately higher level than the support price. The 
support price may be indicajed at the bepnning of the sowing 
season while the procurement price may be announced only 
when the crop prospects arc reasonably clear. 

The success of this system will depend firstly on an ade- 
quate support price. It must be an effective and not a mere 
paper price. In other words, it must be fixed at a level which 
the market price is likely to come down to in a good crop 
year. While the support price ‘may be related to the cost of 
production, in estimating the former the various cost ele- 
ments may be allowed on rather liberal basis. Moreover, the 
costs may be estimated not in reference to good crop year, 
but an average of good, bad and normal years. Coarse 
cereals are mostly grown in dry regions which, for want of 
adequate irrigation facilities, are poor and backward. A 
liberal support price will also serve the ends of social justice 
and provide some relief to areas that have not so far had 
their due share in economic development. In the relatively 
well off wheat growing regions, an adequate price for coarse 
cereals will also provide an added incentive to extend area 
under kharif cereals. In these regions, because of climatic 
reasons, kharif cereals, for example maize often involve 
higher costs of cultivation per hectare than wheat in rabi. 
This factor must be taken into account in fixing the support 
price for coarse cereals if the wheat growing regions are to be 
encouraged to put in extra efforts in growing kharif cereals as 
a second crop in lands which are not suitable for rice. 

The procurement price may be looked upon mainly as a 
device for procurement. In line with this concept, the 
procurement price may be fixed only after the crop prospects 
are quite clear. In poor seasons, it would need to be fixed at a 
level appropriately higher compared to the support price. In 
good seasons, the procurement price need not be fixed at a 
level higher than the support price. The fact that the output 
of coarse cereals is subject to wide fluctuations means that, in 
good years, the output can be much above the normal. This, 
given an adequate price, should make it possible to procure 
large quantities at the support price. No such opportunity 
should be allowed to go waste for want of adequate prepara- 
tions for procurement. 

While adequate support and procurement prices may 
help to procure substantial quantities of coarse cereals in a 
good crop season, for pushing up procurement to the levels 
envisaged above an element of compulsion wilt also be neces- 
sary. This would be even more necessary in a poor crop year 
when, unless the procurement price is fixed at an inordinately 
high level, voluntary procurement is likely to be very inade- 
quate. In the context of the production characteristics-of 
coarse cereals an clement of compulsion may be provided by 
a levy as discussed above. 

Where a levy on traders is resorted to, its success will 
depend apart from a high personnel of public procurement 
agencies on the existence of widespread and efficient system 
of regulated markets. In several of the main producing states, 
a fairly good system of regulated markets already exists. In 
others this will have to be created as a matter of high 
priority. It is only this way that it can be ensured that a high 
proportion of the marketable surplus actually arrives in 
markets and is either directly purchased by the public 
agencies or, at least, becomes subject to the levy on traders. 

Pulses 
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Pulses arc a major source of protein in the Indian diet. 
The m.ijor pukes produced in the country arc gram (Bengal 
gram), tur (Arhar or Red gram). Other pulses produced in 
the counlo’ include urad (Black gram), mung (Green gram), 
Kulthi(horsc gram), masoor (lentils), kesari(lakh), moth, 
peas and beans. Pukes account for about one-fifth of the 
acreage under foodgrains and one-ninth of their output. 

There has been stagnation, with substantial decline in 
some jears in the output of pukes since 1960-61. As a result 
there has been a declining trend in the per capita net 
arailabilityof pulses for human consumption. 

The per capita net availabilit)' in 1971-72 was only 17.2 
kg. per annum as against 25.2 kg. in 1960-61. The substantial 
decline in asmilability is a matter of concern. It makes it all 
the more difficult to prosidc a balanced diet to our people 
particularly those in the poorer states who cannot afford to 
make up the deficiency by taking a quantum of milk, 
mcat,and fish. 

\Vc hate come to the conclusion that as long as supply- 
demand imbalance remains as acute as at present, adequate 
availability to the common man at reasonable prices is an un- 
attainable objective. A substantial incrca.se in production is 
an essentia! prerequkite for the realisation of this objective. 
However, even if the ambitious Rflh Plan target for pulses is 
realised, it k doubtful if this by itself would solve the 
problem of assured availability to the common may at 
reasonable prices. For one thing, thk level of output may not 
fully come up to the total quantum of demand at that time. 
In fact the Steering Group on Agriculture has estimated thk 
demand at 16 million tonnes even though it refrained from 
suggesting the same as the output target as this would have 
been too unrealistic. Secondly, the area under pukes would 
continue to be largely rainfed with the inevitable conse- 
quence of large fluctuations in annual output. The consumer, 
therefore, has to be protected against the consequences of 
vagaries of weather as well as against the depredations of 
speculators and hoarders who, in terms of their basic motka- 
lion, alwa)s try to take advantage of fluctuations in output to 
fleece the consumer as also to deny the producer his due. 
For these reasons wx have come to the conclusion that, in the 
long run, the public dktribution S)stem must also cover a 
substantial proportion of the total. 

While the public distribution system could grow to a 
satisfactory level only when the envisaged increase in the out- 
put of pukes materialises, a beginning even if a modest one 
may be made right now in bringing pulses within the scope of 
the public dktribution system. Adequate support and 
procurement prices and an appropriate levy may be adopted 
as the two basic devices for procurement more or less in the 
manner indicated in the case of coarse cereals. During the 
next few years, before production comes up to a satisfactory 
level, the feasibility of some very limited imports at 
reasonable prices may also be explored. 

In the initial stages when the supplies available to the 
public distribution system may be very limited the issues will 
have to be very selective. These may be restricted to such 
obvious cases as arcs with large concentration of workers or 
the pcxjtest strata in some of the very backward repons. The 
coverage may be extended pari passu with the ability of the 
system to procure. 


Sugar, Gur and Khnn.sari 

Sugar, Gur and Khansari arc essential sweetening agents 
in the predominantly vegetarian Indian diet. However, since 
several decades now, except for very limited periods, the 
position in respect of their availability and prices has seldom 
been satisfactory. It is necessary to work out and implement 
a long term policy designed to provide assured availability of 
sugar and allied products to the common man at reasonable 
prices. We feel that it is an attainable objccthe. . 

The cost of Indian sugar is much higher than the price in 
international markets. Economics in cost arc, therefore, an 
urgent nccccsity. 

It may be seen that cane accounts for 70 per cent of the 
cost of sugar. It k, therefore, necessary to undertake alt pos- 
sible measures to produce cane at a lower cost. At the same 
lime it k necessary to resist pressure to push up cane prices 
to unjustifiable levels. In the interest of sustained long term 
grownh of the industry on a sound basis as also for ensuring 
the consumer of adequate availability at reasonable price it is 
as necessary to avoid excessive price as unremunerativc price. 

In many cases reduced overall efficiency measured by the 
pcirenlage of sugar obtained in bags compared to sugar in 
the cane is below the normal level of 84 percent. Fuel con- 
sumption k often high. While these losses and diseconomies 
can be reduced by technical measures, a well conceived and 
ph.Tsed out programme of modernisation is overdue. In 
several cases it may be necessary to relocate small units at 
more appropriate locations. Whatever organisational, in- 
stitutional, technical and financial measures arc called for by 
modernization, expansion and relocation must receive high 
priority in the Fifth Flan. Making due allowance for limita- 
tions of finance and availability of indigenous machinery, a 
properly phased programme and appropriate financing ar- 
rangements must be worked out 

The cost of sugar would also be reduced if there k full 
utilization of capadty. For this it k necessary to ensure ade- 
quate quantities of cane to the milk. Among other measures 
it k necessary to develop sugarcane around factory areas and 
to restrict installation of new khandsari and large scale gur 
making units in these areas. A factory development plan may 
be prepared for each area and implemented in a phased man- 
ner. Another way to reduce costs of sugar manufacture could 
be to make a fuller and more profitable use of byproducts 
such as bagasse, molasses and press mud. 

The milk must receive a reasonable price for molasses. 
The larger the recoveries on account of the by-products, the 
lower will be the cost of manufacture of sugar. Labour 
productivity is generally low. Over 10 man days are required 
per tonne of sugar compared with about 2 in the Philippines. 
There k thus considerable scope for Improvement in labour 
productivity. 

The Task Force has estimated the cost of renovation and 
modernization at Rs.l20 crotes. Since renovation and mod- 
ernization often yield additional capacity the expansion will 
also take care of a part of the problem of modernization. 
Moreover it may be unrealistic both from the point of view of 
financial constraint and the availability of machinery that the 
whole backlog of modernization can be cleared in the Fifth 
Plan period. Taking these factors into account the require- 
ments for modernization may be put at about Rs.75 crorcs. 

Inclusive of modernization the investment requirements 
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for the Fifth Plan period would work out to around Rs.3S0 
crores. It is necessary to work out detailed and realistic finan- 
cial arrangements for putting through this order of invest- 
ment. The machinery component of this investment may be 
of the order of Rs.240 crores. Effective and reliable arrange- 
ments have to be made to produce this amount of machinery, 
reducing the import component to the minimum. At the 
same time adequate availability of steel, cement and other 
building materials has also to be ensured. 

Besides effective measures to realise the Fifth Plan tar- 
get for sugar production an adequate buffer stock is very 
necessary to put sugar availability on a sound footing. The 
Fifth Plan target for buffer stock may be fixed at one million 
tonnes. The buffer stock has to be in addition to the opera- 
tional stock. While the sugar season begins in October, 
production picks up only in November. In October 1978 the 
offtake may be taken at about 45 lakh tonnes. The deficit of 
3 lakh tonnes will have to be met by drawing down the stocks. 
The operational stock cannot be drawn down to zero at any 
time. Cane months offtake, that is S lakh tonnes, may be con- 
sidered as the minimum operational stock for smooth opera- 
tion of the distribution pipe line. The total requirement of 
operational stock at the beginning of sugar season may thus 
be estimated at 8 lakh tonnes. Taking the buffer stock and 
the operation stock together a target of 18 lakh tonnes may 
be fixed for October 1978. The total stock on 1st October 
1973 is likely to be of the order of 9 lakh tonnes. During the 
Fifth Plan period it will be necessary to add 9 lakh tonnes to 
stock besides meeting the requirements for domestic con- 
sumption and exports. 

After carefully considering the pros and cons of a duel 
market system of sugar we have come to the conclusion that 
this wilt need to be maintained at least till the envisaged 
buffer stock has been built up and supply position is fairly 
comfortable. Of course, if there is a major organisational 
change such as the nationalisation of sugar industry, the posi- 
tion will have to be thought out afresh. As long as the exist- 
ing organisational arrangements ate maintained, a duel 
market system may provide the only practicable course to en- 
sure minimum requirements white providing the balance re- 
quirements at an appropriately higher price. In respect of 
the duel market the ratio of levy to free sugar may be main- 
tained at the ratio of 70:30. 

Failure to create efficient distribution of arrangements in 
the rural areas would have lost much of its rationale. We 
urge redoubled efforts to build up an efficient distribution 
system for levy sugar both in rural and urban areas. 

The states, it may be reiterated, must have the full 
responsibility for distribution of the quota made available to 
them. The supplies may be retailed to the consumers 
through licensed fair price shops. In order to prevent abuses 
the fair price shops must be debarred from dealing in free 
sale sugar. We understand that the State Governments have 
already agreed to do this. 

Since it is not possible for Central Government to fix 
scales of distribution to various classes of consumers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, it has been left to the State 
Governments to do this, taking into account the habits and 
customs of the people in the matter of consumption of sugar. 
It has, indicated to the State Governments as a guideline that 
the.issue of levy sugar should not exceed one kg. per head 
per month or fall below one kg.per family per month in any 


area. This practice of State Governments varies in this 
respect. While we would not like to suggest dilution of the 
State responsibility we would commend observafion by all 
the States of the ceiling and the floor indicated by the 
Centre. It would be desirable if the State could be persuaded 
to agree on a reasonable measure of uniformity in approach 
in this matter. There are continued complaints against the 
functioning of the fair price shops. The arrangements for the 
supply of levy sugar in rural areas are even less satisfactory. 
The State Governments must give urgent and concentrated 
attention to improving the retail distribution machinery par- 
ticularly in the rural areas. 

While everything possible should be done to ensure that 
there is no unjustified increase in any of the above elements 
of cost, thus ensuring a reasonable stable retail price for levy 
sugar, it may not be advisable, because of the need to 
mobilise all possible resources for development, to undertake 
an unqualified commitment for an absolutely stable retail 
price. It would be mote realistic to aim at reasonable rather 
than absolute stability. 

We must break vicious cycle affecting sugar availability 
for a long period now. We will be fully rewarded for such 
restraint if conditions arc thereby created for sustained 
availability at reasonably stable prices for both good and 
poor seasons. If this restraint tends to keep or push up 
prices to a level not justified by the cane prices paid by the 
manufacturers, the Government may seek to divert this 
surplus into the national fisc by raising the excise duty on 
free sale sugar. 

There is also need to evolve a long-term export policy for 
sugar. The quantity to be exported has a direct bearing on 
availability for domestic consumption. It is also necessary to 
work out long-term arrangements for financing the subsidy 
involved in exports. 

Gur and Khandsari 

There is a reason to beUevc that the use of gur as food is 
going down but the overall demand is maintained at about 
the same level because of certain other uses such as illicit dis- 
tillation. 

The extraction of sugar from cane is much lower in gur 
and kandsari manufacture compared to the manufacture of 
sugar in modem vacuum pan factories. There is loss of sugar 
both in not extracting the full juice from cane and not remov- 
ing the full sugar present in the juice. These traditional in- 
dustries are, nevertheless, able to carry on and compete with 
modem sugar industry because of several forms of dis- 
crimination in their favour. Unlike the sugar factories, there 
is no statutory minimum price in respect of the cane pur- 
chased by gur and khandsari producers, no purchase tax on 
cane, no obligation to buy cane only throu^ cane societies 
(wherever these exist) and pay commission on cane pur- 
chases, no licensing and no registration with the Central 
Government, no watch on payment of arrears of cane price 
payable to growers, no control on the by-product molasses, 
no levy on output, no control on distribution, and no control 
on inter-state movement. Gur manufacturers pay no excise 
duty, not even the large producing units. There is 17 percent 
ad valorem duty on khandsari manufacture (as against 30 
percent on mills) but very often it is compounded to nominal 
figure due to difficulty of collection. Another reason for the 
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continuance of gur and khandsari manufacture is the fact that 
in cane-growing areas where there is no sugar mill, this is 
about the only available outlet. 

Gur and khandsari manufacture constitutes a very waste- 
ful use of the country’s sugarcane output. The country loses 
valuable sugar; the consumers get an inferior product; and 
the Government is denied large amounts of badly needed 
revenues. The long-term policy should be to ensure that the 
proportion of cane used for manufacture of sugar should 
grow steadily. While it is neither possible nor desirable for 
employment considerations to bring about the change over- 
ni^t, the course of development must be set firmly in that 
direction. There should be no unjustified discrimination in 
favour of gur and khandsari manufacture. Some of the sug- 
gestionsfora fairer competition between the modem and the 
traditional sugarcane processing industries are given below. 

1. Since the traditional industry is under the purview of 
the State Governments, the latter may be persuaded to in- 
stitute a sjstcm of licensing of khandsari units. This would, 
inter alia , facilitate collection of essential data which are 
lacking at present. 

2. The excise duty on khandsari should be brought 
closer to that on sugar and the practice of compounding may 
be re-examined in respect of the rales and the system. 

3. Sugar molasses may be given a reasonable price. 

4. New khandsari units should be allowed to come up 
within 

10 miles radius of the existing sugar factories. The existing 
khandsari units within this radius may be encouraged to shift 
to farther areas by ^ng them suitable incentives. 

There is, therefore, need for technical measures for cut- 
ting down the present waste of sugar that is involved in tradi- 
tional manufacturing methods. 

It is necessary to fully establish the economics of the new 
process and to popularise. A specific programme to this end 
may be worked out for the Fifth Plan period. 

The real solution for assured availability of gur at 
reasonable prices lies in (a) large production of cane and (b) 
reasonable stability and adequate availability of sugar. If the 
output of cane is large enou^ to meet the full requirements 
of sugar mills and yet spare adequate quantities for 
manufacture of gur and khandsari, there would be no scarcity 
of these items. Further, if in a poor crop year, a substantial 
buffer stock of sugar is available, it would be possible to 
maintain sugar availability at a reasonable price and prevent 
a flare up in the price of free sale sugar. This will naturally 
have a stabilising impact on the price of gur and khandsari. 
Even if it were possible, it would be unnecessary to maintain 
buffer stocks of sugar as well as gur and khandsari. An ade- 
quate buffer stock of sugar can also help to impart 
reasonable stability to the pn'ce of gur and khandsari. 

Edible oils and Vanaspali 

A new public sector apex marketing organisation to be called 
Oilseeds and Vegetable Oil Corporation of India may be set 
ap at an early date. It is understood that the proposal for 
such a corporation has already been accepted in principle by 
the Central Government. 

All units that crush oilseeds with electric and diesel 
^■er (power cruhers for short) should be licensed. It should 
be made obligatory on the power distribution authorities to 
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report to the oilseeds and oil corporation all crushers which 
have been given a power connection. 

A statutory minimum price may be fixed for each of the 
important oilseeds. The minimum price must be adequately 
remunerative to the farmers. It should be obligatory for all 
power crushers to pay this price. They could, of course, pay a 
higher price voluntarily. 

A levy, at the rate of 50 percent of output, may be im- 
posed on all power crushers. The price for levy oil may be 
linked to the statutory minimum price for the relevant 
oilseed. The rate of levy may be progressively raised to 70 
percent by 1978-79. The balance may be available to crushers 
for free sale in the market or sale to the corporation at a ne- 
gotiated price. 

The Government may also fix support prices for all the 
important oils. Besides procuring the levy oil the Corpora- 
tion must be ready to buy all oil that is offered at the support 
price. The corporation may also purchase the oilseeds that 
may be available with Cotton Corporation of India or other 
procurement organisations, at a negotiated price thus adding 
to its supplies of oil. 

The Corporation may issue a part of the procured oil in 
raw form. Another part may be refined and issued as such. 
An appropriate quantity may be made available to the 
vanaspati units. For convenience in handling and for guard- 
ing against adulteration the oil should be issued into the 
public distribution system in suitable cheap containers. The 
Corporation may set up bottling plants for the purpose. 

As the supply position improves, the Corporation should 
seek to build up an oil buffer stock of 2S laldi tonnes, equal 
to about one month’s anticipated requirements in 1978-79. 
To the extent possible, concessional imports, or even imports 
at commercial terms, may be undertaken to build up the 
buffer stock. This would of course, be additional to the 
operational stocks. 

The requirements of the vanaspati producers should be 
increasingly met by the Corporation from the oil procured by 
it through levy and price support. By 1978-79 when the levy 
is proposed to be operative at 70 percent, the Corporation 
should be procuring a large enough quantity of requirements 
of vanaspali producers estimated at 0.9 million tonnes. 

There should be a levy on the producers of vanaspati, 
equivalent to the oil supplied to them by the oil seeds and oil 
corporation. The price of levy vanaspali may be linked to the 
price of oils supplied to the producers. The producers will 
be free to sell the balance in the open market. 

The states will have the full responsibility for distribution 
of their quota of oils and vanaspati made available by the 
Corporation. They may make arrangements for distribution 
through the fair price shops in about the same manner as for 
sugar. 

When in 1978-79 a large part of the oil requirements of 
vanaspati manufacturers are met by the Corporation, the 
bulk of the output of vanaspati will become available to it. 
At that time the Corporation may itself operate a duel 
market. About 70 percent of the supplies may be issued 
through the public distribution system and the balance 
through convenient mechanism to meet the requirements of 
bulk consumers and excess requirements of other consumers. 

Besides the operation of the public procurement and dis- 
tribution system, the Ctorporation may also undertake 
measures for increased production of oilseeds. It could play 
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an important part in developing the output of supplementary 
sources of oil by providing an assured market at remunera- 
th’e prices. To that end, it will need to co ordinate with the 
Cotton Corporation of India. 

The Corporation may be entrusted with the exclusive 
responsibility for imports and exports of oilseeds and oils. 

Taking past experience into account, the only lasting 
solution for assured supply of vanaspati to the common man 
at reasonable prices seems to lie in progressively extending 
the public distribution system to this essential article. 

Milk 

The poh'cies and measures for making available milk and 
milk products to the common man rcvolw on two main fac- 
tors. The first is the level of production and the second the 
availability of these commodities within the income limits of 
the common man. In case of milk, though there has been a 
progressive increase in the level of production during the last 
two decades, the increase has not been commensurate with 
the increase in population and the increase in per capita 
demand. 

With regard to the availability of milk based products, 
the picture is not very encouraging either, even though nearly 
60 percent of milk production presently goes towards 
manufacture of milk products (mostly ghee) in the rural 
areas and to some extent for the manufacture of infant food 
etc. 

If the production targets of the individual product has to 
be increased on the basis of the estimated requirements upto 
the end of Fifth plan, then the fluid equivalent required 
would be of the order of 1.4 million tonnes per annum. 

Presently, the milk product factories especially in the 
private sector are allowed to manufacture throughout the 
year high cost products by mopping even scanty availability 
of fluid milk in lean season by paying a very high price. The 
intrusion in the same milk shed areas brings in an unhealthy 
competition between liquid milk plants and the products fac- 
tories. In view of this, it is necessary that the Ministry of In- 
dustrial Development reviews the policy regarding the licens- 
ing and working of milk product factories in the country. 

Organised milk production and supply arrangements is 
also vital and this is the guiding factor in formulation of dairy 
programmes in the Fifth plan. A sound price policy can 
achieve substantial results in augmenting production of milk. 

Cattle development coupled with dairy production and 
marketing will have to play a purposeful and gainful role in 
developing our economy. 

A time has come now to see that sectoral allocations axe 
made exclusively for cattle and dairy development. If funds 
are earmarked for this specific sector, it may be possible to 
achieve substantia! increases even in our succeeding plans. 

In spite of many difficulties, rapid progress has been 
made in most of the states and large dairies have been estab- 
lished with a direct link between rural producers and urban 
milk treatment units. Some of the big dairy plants have also 
established a chain of milk collection, cooling and/or chilling 
centres in the rural areas to afford necessary facilities for 
milk handling in large volume and for long distance transport 
without spoilage. These processing centres have contributed 
a stimulating effect on dairy industry throughout the country. 

The recommended policies that need to be adopted ate: 

(1) Crrjss-breeding programmes need to be intensified 
throu^ setting up additional intensive cattle development 


projects and special area programmes in potential milk sheds 
of the country. 

(2) Milk production being highly seasonal, the seasonal 
surpluses in certain areas will have to be conserved by setting 
up feeder balancing units for economic conservation for use 
in lean seasons by public cooperative milk schemes. 

(3) The area of procurement of each liquid milk 
plant/milk products factory will have to be clearly demar- 
cated to avoid fluid milk being diverted for manufacture of 
costly/luxury milk products. 

(4) For discouraging adulteration and also providing a 
common pricing approach to cow milk and buffalo milk, a 
two a.xis pricing policy based on' the quantity of. milk 
measured in terms of fat percentage and SNF need to be fol- 
lowed. 

(5) The infrastructure facilities for marketing of milk win 
have to be expanded through the establishment of new dairy 
plants in the public/cooperative sector to. serve as a direct 
link between rural milk producers and urban milk consumers. 

(6) The major milk and dairy development 
progtamme(operation flood) initiated during the Fourth five 
year plan will have to be expanded and continued in the Fifth 
plan. 

(7) In order to reduce the deficiencies in the availability 
of milk in certain regions and mop up the surpluses in certain 
other regions, steps will have to be taken for forming a Na- 
tional Milk Grid. 

(8) The feed and fodder development programmes will 
have to make up for traditional neglect and fodder seed 
production farms will have to be organised on a larger scale 
and facilities for multiph’cab'on and distribution of certified 
seeds e.xpanded. 

(9) The production oriented programmes will have to be 
supported by adequate animal health coverage. For this pur- 
pose, measures for stepping up the production of various 
types of vaccines to meet the increasing demand will have to 
be augmented. 

In pcrspecthe planning for Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying for a 10 years period, all the above measures have 
been exhaustively dealt with. Milk production is a long-term 
measure and the genetical factors do not allow any short cut 
or expedient measures to attain this developed production. 

In addition to the projects for organising intensive 
production in selected areas, covering the milk sheds of dairy 
projects, dairy cattle keeping with high quality cattle is also 
being encouraged in the SFDA/MFAL projects by the ad- 
vance of loans and subsidy to small and marginal fanners and 
agriculture. A centrally sponsored scheme has also been in- 
cluded under the Fifth five year plan for feed subsidy for 
tearing of cross-breed heifer calves upto production stage. 

From the above, it may be seen that if milk is to be made 
available to the weaker sections of the society at a reasonable 
price throughout the year, the programme for intensification 
and stimulation of milk production in the country has to be 
stepped up with financial and other supports on a continuing 
basis in the successive plans. 

Intensification of milk production and procurement has 
to go hand in hand from the rural level and this can be 
achieved only through farmers’ involvement under a system 
of cooperativisation of production, collection and marketing. 
This concept has paid good dividends in some states, and 
development of this process has also been included in the 
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ovenll itutegycf daiiyJevelopment 
EgP 

With better distribution and storage conditions the 
demand for and consumption of eggs will make a substantial 
and rapid increase. 

Since the prices of pulses have gone up, protein from 
vegetable sources, which is of relatively less biological value 
than protein from animal sources, has become costlier. The 
immediate protein gap cannot be bridged through increasing 
milk production as the generation interval in the cattle is 
longer. Chicken meat can be produced within eight weeks 
from the time chicks are placed in the shed. Production of 
eggs can be had in 20 weeks and unlike agricultural crops, it 
is spread over the whole year. Egg is a near complete food 
for human beings and can, therefore, be a product of choice 
for fighting malnutrition and under-nutrition among the 
masses. Suitable programme, therefore, need to be adopted 
to increase its pr^uctiori all over the country and to keep 
the cost of production low so as to bring it within the reach 
of the common man. Equal emphasis will have to be laid on 
reducing the cost of production by assisting the poultry in- 
dustry in procuring its requirements of various inputs at 
cheaper rates. 

Since production through private commercial farms 
around urban centres is likely to increase substantially in the 
plan periods, it may be desirable to aim at production of half 
the number of eggs targeted for the two plan periods through 
a special programme amongst the small and marpnal 
farmers. 

A poultry development programme may be launched to 
assist 3 lakh farmers in the 6th plan and 5 lakh in the 7th plan 
to set up poultry units of 100 layers each. The selection of 
farmers should be made in such a mantier that as far as pos- 
sible there are concentrated pockets of poultry farms in dis- 
tricts for easy and cheap servicing with all the required in- 
puts. The farmers may also be encouraged to organise 
cooperative societies of their own for channelising credits in 
the form of cash or inputs and effecting recovery of the same 
through the egg marketing organisation out of sale proceeds 
of the produce delivered by them. 

These cooperatives may be granted financial incentives 
in the form of managerial subsidy and if necessary even share 
capital contribution by the State Governmenb. For the first 
few )Tars, a poultry officer may be assigned to the society to 
Mp manage the various activities on sound scientific lines. 
The societies may also be assisted to run small feed mixing 
units and marketing cell. 

it may be desirable to introduce and popularise new 
coarse h)brid varieties of maize, which arc suitable for live- 
stock. The Department of Food may be requested to ear- 
mark ihe required quantity of maize for the poultry industry 
as they do in respect of the starch factories. 

In respect of rice polish and groundnut oil cake, the 
Stale Governments may be authorised under the Essential 
cximmoditics Act to procure from the mills full requirq^ 
ment of poultry industry at predetermined price based on the 
cost of production. 

With regard to fish meal, there arc a number of fish meal 
P ants in different States with high tonnage capacity, but the 
quantity of fish meal produced is only nominal. Since the re- 
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quired^lants-andmachinety arc already available steps may 
be initiated to increase the catches of fish and the fish meal 
plants run to their full installed capaciqr and overhead cost 
reduced to make available a good quality fish meal at 
reasonable cost. 

Molasses is another source which can supply energy at 
cheap cost. While the requirement of molasses for the 
poultry industry is very small as compared to the total 
production of molasses in the country, the poultry industry 
has not been given a place of priority and is, therefore, not 
getting the advantage of this low cost feed. The Petroleum 
and Chemical Ministry should, therefore, earmark the total 
requirements of molasses for the poultry industry through 
the State Animal Husbandry Department. 

Maize glutten meal available from the starch factories 
should be earmarked for poultry feeding at an economic 
price and distributed through the State Animal Husbandry 
Department. ' 

Most -of the feed mills arc located in big cities and 
towns. They draw their supplies of grains and grain by- 
products from rural areas and after the feed is mixed, it is 
sent back in the form of compounded feed to the areas from 
which the ingredients were collected. It will, therefore, be of 
economic advantage to decentralise the feed mixing activity 
and set up a small unit of grinders and mixers in the rural 
areas to enable the farmers or groups of farmers to get their 
feed mixed using locally available grains and bran. Depend- 
ing on the demand, it may also be desirable to have grinders 
and mbcers installed on trucks for extending grinding and 
mixing facilities to the farmers on predetermined dates. 
Being mobile, these can cover a large number of villages in 
the area. 

Utilization of agricultural and industrial byproducts also 
offers scope for reducing the feed cost. Damaged food grains 
available from the central warehouses and docks to the ex- 
tent of about 10000 tonnes per year arc already in use. 
Silkworm pupae meal, though available in small quantities, is 
being used as substitute of fish meal. Sal seed oil meal is also 
being used at 5 percent leyel in poultry rations. There arc a 
number of other such ingredients whose feeding value has 
not been fully determined through feeding experiments and 
research. It may be necessary to evolve cheap processes to 
remove the toxic materials for making the product useful for 
poultry feedings. I.CA.R. may take up a programme-m this 
respect on priority basis. 

Marketing support 

With increased production in the rural areas, the 
problem of marketing is likely to show up as a limiting factor, 
unless suitable steps are taken to organise marketing 
cooperatives at the field level: State Marketing federations 
at the State level and the National Cooperative Marketing 
Federation for the country as a whole with Regional 
Branches at the four main consumption centres i.e., Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

Every State Government should set up a State federa- 
tion either in cooperative or corporate sector which should 
assure the producers’ coo^ratives in the field that it will lift 
their entire surplus production and arrange to market the 
same through the help of the National Organisation to the 
best advantage of the producers. 
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Ponihy breeding, disease control & extension 

Another pre-requisite for success in the programme of 
keeping the production cost low is the availability of good 
quality chick at a fair price. 

This particular programme needs to be intensified so 
that the farmers can get the same production at a lesser cost. 
Government farms should undertake to supply the farmers 
cross breed birds which are noted to be hards, comparatively 
better disease resistant and equally productive. 

There should be a suitable organisation to diagnose 
poultry disease quickly and to undertake effective disease 
control measures. For this it may be necessary to set up 
mobile disease diagnostic laboratories, one for each district, 
with a base laboratory at the district headquarters to which 
difficult cases can be referred to. ' 

Each mobile unit should be adequately equipped for car- 
ting out field investigation at the spot and should be headed 
by a disease iitvestigation officer with requited specialised 
training 

From poultry farming adopting intensKe system of 
management, sizeable quantities of built up better manure 
are available at the end of each jear. 40 birds produce about 
a tonne of litter manure which will be adequate to meet the 
fertiliser need of one acre of land. This aspect has not yet 
been properly publidsed amongst the farmers and as a result 
they are not getting full value for the same. Through proper 
education and publicity, litter manure should fetch a higher 
return and thereby the production cost of eggs can be 
brou^t down. The State Agriculture Departments may in- 
itiate suitable programmes in this regard. 

Fish Production and prices 

(1) The level of production arrived at in the formulations 
for the Fifth plan should be ensured through adequate effort 
for the programme covered by the formulations. Particular 
emphasis is required to be placed on the new schemes of as- 
sistance for non-powered fishing and the schemes in the in- 
bnd sector for fish Seed production and Fish Farmers’ 
Development Agencies. 

(2) The cost of production should be reduced. It is pos- 
sible to ensure this through selective capital subsidies as well 
as by providing suitable relief in important components of 
operational costs. 

(3) Increases in prices, resulting from expansion of the 
market coverage for fresh fish, can be minimised by provid- 
ing for manufacture of ice and marketing of frozen fish being 
suitably incorporated in public sector programmes. 

These points are developed in more detail under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

(1) Measures for ensuring targetted production. 

(2) Measures for reducing the cost of production. 

(3) Measures for improring distribution of fresh fish in 
diill^ and frozen form. 

Measures for ensuring product ion 

So far as the level of production is concerned, it has 
been recommended that particular emphasis should be 
placed on the tjew scheme of assistance for non-powered 


fishing So far as mechanised coastal fishing is concerned 
there is already a well established programme." It has been 
established that suitable schemes should be taken up in the 
State Sector. In view of the importance of this sector, the 
Central Government should also provide spedfic assistance 
for improvements in non-powered fishing under suitable 
schemes. It would be advisable to consider suitable relief in 
the case of mechanised boats fishing for internal consump. 
tion in the form of exemptions from duty on diesel oil to the 
extent of 50%. 

Measures for improving distribution 

(1) Increased production of ice through the establishment of 
large ice plants; 

(2) Establishment of cold and frozen storages at production 
and marketing centres; 

(3) Introduction of tail vans for the movement of fish and 
l^rozen fish from production centres to large consuming 
centres; 

(4) Introduction of road vans (insulated) for mosrment of 
fresh fish over relatively shorter distances for movement of 
marine fish from coastal districts to the hinterland; 

(5) Establishment of processing plants for manufacture of 
diversified fishery products; 

(6) Strengthening of Fisheries Corporation both for produc- 
tion and distribution; 

(7) Provision of approach roads to fishing villages; and 

(8) Demonstration of fish handling with a view to improving 
the quality of cured fish. 

The Fifth ’ plan proposals envisage the 
iaitiation/strengthening of the above measures at an es- 
timated cost of Rs. 24.70 crores. 

Common clothing 

In making recommendations for the adoption of scheme 
for supply of common clothing at reasonable prices it is 
necessary to avoid the drawbacks of the schemes imple- 
mented in the past. The cjqjerience gathered so far from the 
system of production, procurement and distribution of con- 
trolled cloth suggests that 

(1) the prices fixed for the controlled varieties of cloth in 
1968 being uneconomic tend to inhibit the industry to reach 
the level of production voluntarily agreed upon by them; 

(2) there is considerable demand for the controlled 
varieties of cloth, as is indicated by the demands placed by 
the various Stale Goverrunents and their popularity in the 
areas where these have been distributed so far; 

(3) a significant proportion of the controlled doth is sold 
throu^ Super Bazars and fair price shops in dries and 
towns, which does not seem to reach the weaker sections of 
the population particul^y in the semi-urban and rural 
areas; 

(4) the lack of any spedfic instructions in regard to the 
types and width of controlled cloth that may be produced, 
has led to some imbalance in the categories of cloth as be- 
tween their supply and demand; 

(5) the proportion of the controlled categories fO the to- 
tal production of mill-made doth which amounts to about 
10% is inadequate to meet the total requirements of the 
weaker sections of the population; and 
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■ (6) the possibility of reduction in cost of production by 
reducing somewhat the varieties of cloth being produced by 
the mills, needs to be examined by a small team of competent 
technical persons. 

The scheme for supply of common clothing must, there- 
fore, aim at covering all the points listed above. Specifically, 
the recommendations are as follows: 

(1) On the basis of per capita cloth consumption of 
people living below the poverty line, it has been estimated 
that in order to meet their full requirements by 1978-79 3040 
million meters of cloth would be needed. At present 400 
million meters of cloth is produced under the schtmc of con- 
trolled cloth by the mill sector. The quantum of cloth to be 
made available under the scheme needs to be increased. The 
exact volume will have to be worked out after a decision has 
been taken on the broader issue of the obligation of the mill 
sector hnd the decentralised sector for production of cloth, 
for the different sections of the domestic market and also for 
export. The extent to which such a scheme can be effective 
wll depend on the relative proportions of the different 
varieties of cloth. Qearly also, any scheme will have to take 
note of the need to maintain the health of the industry to 
make continuously increased production of cloth possible. In 
this context the role of the mills under the management of 
the National Textiles Corporation in meeting the require- 
ments of common clothing will have to be'clearly defined. 

(2) The price of the varieties of the cloth required to 
meet the demand of weaker sections of society must be in 
consonance with their ability to pay. The prices of cloth in 
demand by the more affluent section of the society could be 
higher and could balance the lower prices of cloth produced 
for the weaker sections of the society. The prices of control- 
led varieties also could be subsidised partially by profits 
realised on varieties of cloth produced for the more'affiucnt 
section of the society. The quantum of cloth produced for the 
two broad sections of the society could thus be determined in 
a balanced manner and prices could be adjusted keeping in 
view the ability to pay. 

(3) The distribution system for the sale of controlled 
varieties of cloth should be strengthened with the object of 
bringing retail points within the reach of the people living in 
remote rural areas. The cooperative channels would appear 
to be the most suitable medium for the distribution. 


However, since it may take some time to organise and 
strengthen the cooperatives, other channels may also be 
pi^ed into service. Apart from licensed fair price shops, the 
mills should also be involved in organising retail outlets for 
their cloth. They may open their own retail shops on the 
clMr understanding that they shall take full responsibility for 
the sale of this cloth from these shops at the fixed rates in a 
fair manner. 


(4) In respect of the varieties of cloth included in the 

controlled categories, constant review will be necessary. A 
suitable balance must be maintained between the different 
I ems, namely sarees, dhoties, shirtings, long cloth and drill, 
t IS possible that due to the margin of profit varying as be- 
tween these items, there may be a shift from the less 
£ profitable item. This may cause 

ardship to consumers. It will be necessary to ensure that 
auch imbalances do not affect the interest of consumers ad- 
. versely. 

(5) The quality of the cloth specified in the controlled 
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varieties will also need constant review. The cloth produced 
in the controlled varieties must not be of so inferior a quality 
that it loses its consumer appeal. Requirements of durability 
should be kept in mind while laying down these specifica- 
tions. 

(6) In order to provide suitable safeguards for con- 
sumers, especially in rural areas, against overcharging, sel- 
vedge printing of prices on every metre of controlled cloth 
should be ensured. 

In this context it is understood that the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Costs & Prices has made a study recently and has 
submitted its report to the Ministry of Commerce which inter 
alia provides for revision of realisation multipliers. It would 
seem that if a fresh look is taken at the prices fixed for con- 
trolled varieties in accordance with the latest data, to a great 
extent the reluctance of the mill sector for producing 
varieties of cloth normally consumed by the vulnerable sec- 
tion of the society would disappear. It would, therefore, be 
necessary for the Ministry to take an early view on the report 
of Bureau. 

As regards the distribution agencies, it is obvious that 
the success of the regulatory mechanism and the fulfilment of 
the objective of making available cloth at reasonable price to 
the poorer section of the population will depend lately on 
the nature and, efficiency of the distribution arrangements. 
While sufficient powers exist at the Centre to regulate 
production and arrange procurement, detailed distribufion 
arrangements will necessarily have to be made at the State 
level. The current situation in regard to the retail distribution 
of controlled varieties of cloth at the State level is generally 
far from satisfactory in most States. A combination of 
agencies would perhaps need to be organised for the purpose 
including, as far as possible, the cooperative sector and lin- 
censed by the Government. To this end, it would be neces- 
sary to work out, in consultation with the State Government, 
a suitable distribution machinery well before the extension of 
the regulatory measure beyond the present level. 

Standard Footwear 

Footwear is an essential item of mass consumption. The 
term footwear con notes a number of items made from dif- 
ferent raw materials, c.g. leather footwear, plastic footwear, 
rubber footwear, canvas footwear and combination footwear 
(rubber and canvas , plastic and canvas etc.). These items 
could, however, be broadly grouped in three major 
categories: leather footwear ; plastic footwear; and rubber 
footwear. Leather footwear forms a large part of the total 
production in the country and is an important segment of the 
leather and leather goods industry. 

In the context of making available the essential com- 
modities of mass consumption at reasonable prices, the fol- 
lowing considerations would be relevant: 

(1) The demand for footwear in this country has some 
special features in as much as the varieties required are dif- 
ferent in rural and urban areas and vary according to oc- 
cupational requirements. However, a few standard types of 
footwear could be kept in view, which would be within reach 
of the common man. 

(2) In the rural areas, the bulk of the demand would con- 
tinue to be the popular and conventional types of hand made 
leather footwear viz. the Indian style shoes (jooti) or the 
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chappal, depending on the social requirements of the region. 
This demand could be met locally with assured supply of 
prtxressed leather at reasonable prices. With the impending 
shifts in export pattern, the availability of processed leather 
could be ensured. To this extent, organisational arrange- 
ments for setting up leather processing centres have to be 
tied up on urgent basis. At the village level, an integrated 
programme of development of bonesan leather industry has 
to be drawn up, so that by scientific utilisation of carcass, the 
byproducts which presently go waste could be extracted with 
advantage for economic use. This would make the village 
leather industry more economic and bring down the price of 
leather for footwear industry. 

(3) As a long term measure, efforts should be made to 
popularise substitutes in the form of composite footwear with 
rubber/tyres and PVC soles. This would be necessary for 
conserving the use of leather in footwear. Such composite 
footwear would be cheaper and technically feasible for 
manufacture by the village artisans. 

(4) In the urban sector the requirement would be to 
make available one or two common types of footwear-called 
'Janata' shoes or chappals— at reasonable prices. These 
would have to be met by rubber, plastic or combination foot- 
wear to a large extent. Here again, a composite footwear 
with upper part of leather and the sole of rubber/plastic, 
would be of advantage. 

(5) As already pointed oat, the pwbiems heed by the 
footwear industry presently are inadequate supply of raw 
materials and absence of proper distribution and marketing 
arrangements. A beginning would need to be made by tack- 
ling the problems both at the production and marketing 
stages. In this context, the setting up of a few functional 
industrial(semi-urban/urban) estates for leather finishing, 
footwear and leather goods manufacturing units in con- 
centrated areas would be necessary. Provision of common 
facility centres in each such estate would be required. The 
constituent footwear/leather goods units have to be modern- 
ised with semi-mechanised devices. Such organisational ar- 
rangement would also help solving the marketing problems 
presently felt by the small units. The production in the 
decentralised sector could be lifted for distribution through 
public channels. Such distribution would considerably result 
in reduction in the mark-up on account of special sales drive 
etc. 

(6) Concurrently, the production pattern in the existing 
units in the organised sector would be changed so as to in- 
clude the production of common types upto a certain per- 
centage and earmark them for sale through fair price shops, 
cooperative societies, super bazars etc. This would bring 
down prices considerably for the consumer. 

(7) A system of discriminatory excise in favour of low 
cost footwear could be tried without affecting the revenues 
from the footwear industry. 

Kerosene and Domestic Fuels 

Fuels consumed in the domestic sector fall into two 
broad categories, namely, commercial fuels which are li- 
quified petroleum gas (LPG), Kerosene, Electricity and soft 
coke and non-commercial fuels, namely firewood, charcoal, 
vegetable waste and cowdung. It is estimated that a little 
less than fifty percent of the requirements of the domestic 


sector are supplied by the non-commercial fuels. Nearly 
eighty percent of the non-commercial fuels are obtained of- 
ten without any private cost to the consumer. But it is to be 
emphasised that these fuels have a social cost. The cutting of 
the forest beyond the extent suggested for proper main- 
tenance of forests affects the ecology and this has a social 
cost. Similarly, the cowdung which is used as fuel has a 
greater economic value when utilised as a manure. While a 
very large section of the population would continue to use 
non-commercial fuels because of their low private cost, a 
section of urban and rural population use commercial fuel 
only as substitutes when commercial fuels are either not 
available or sold at a relatively higher price. The short 
supply of commercial fuels especially to uAan and to certain 
sections of the rural population would increase the pressure 
of demand on non-commercial fuels and increase their price. 

Suggestions for Improring Fuel Supply 

(a)Kerosene 

It is noticed that the kerosene supply in urban areas has 
always been higher than in rural areas. This difference is 
only partially explained by the transport cost of removing 
kerosene from urban distribution centres to urban areas. 

Even difference in prices appears to represent the price 
3t which they ought to be sold and not the price at which 
kerosene is really obtained by small consumers who buy in 
very small quantities at a time. There is possibility of reduc- 
ing this price differential between the rural and urban con- 
sumers by streamlining the distribution beyond the level of 
the distributor. Either a chain of consumer cooperative 
stores organised for distributing different essential . com- 
modities could be made the points of retail sale of kerosene 
or the Indian Oil Company could organise a more effectivt 
system of rural distribution through licensed mobile vendors. 
It is worthwhile considering the maintenance of motor driven 
mobile kerosene pumps to cover a number of villages accord- 
ing to a well publicised schedule. 

The organisation of consumer societies might be time 
consuming. As a short-term remedy, recognised kerosene 
dealers could be licensed at different rural centres and the 
prices at each point of sale fixed by invoking the powers 
available to the State Governments. 

The refining capacity of 36m. tonnes per year of crude 
refining suggested by the Fuel Policy Committee is adequate 
to provide kerosene to the extent of the needs of the domes- 
tic sector. However, the demand for kerosene and diesel oil 
in 1974 and 1975 cannot be produced from the existing refin- 
ing Capacity and some imports of either kerosene or diesel 
oil will have to be arranged. Government have taken ade- 
quate measures to import the kerosene requirements upto 
1974. If such imports are also arranged for the first three 
years of the Fifth plan period there will be no shortage of 
kerosene. The demand for kerosene at different urban and 
rural centres will have to be assessed on a very realistic basis 
and the distribution programmes given to the oil companies. 
Currently, the distribution programme is mostly controlled 
by the oil eompanies. There is need for greater consultation 
with the local authorities in determining the distribution pat- 
tern. As the prices of kerosene and diesel oil products are at 
par, there is no need to apprehend possible misuse of 
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tcrosene at a large scale and dispatches to the consuming 
ceatres nill go to the domestic consumers only. 

We should, honTver, note that there is need fo^^^^Iance 
to prevent diversion of kerosene for adulteration, in some- 
what small percentages with petrol; colouring of kerosene 
mupled with supplying petrol as a transparent liquid would 
to some extent enable detection of such diversion. 

(b)Sollcokc 

As already mentioned, softcoke is traditionally consumed 
in large quantities only in the States of West Bengal, Bihar, 
U.P, Delhi, Harayana, and Punjab and that too mostly in the 
urban areas. 

In order to curb prices, it is necessary first to control the 
prices at pit-head and secondly to arrange for a reliable dis- 
Inhution sjstem. The cost of production was rising not 
merely because of increase in wages but due to number of 
other factors, which can now be brought under control after 
the take-over of the management of all coal mines in the 
public sector. Softcoke used as domestic fuel constitutes less 
than fhe percent of total coal production. Coal of different 
categories has to be priced differently and the coal price 
policy should ensure that soft coke prices at the pit-mouth 
are maintained at a reasonable level and retained at that 
level without frequent fluctuations. The price increase in 
softcoke at the pt^uccr level in recent times has been quite 
large. The Public Sector Coal Mines Authority and Bharat 
Coking Coal should now be directed to determine a 
reasonable price and maintain the prices for one year at a 
given level. 

The price of soft coke at the retail level is built up of the 
following elements: 

1. Producer price of soft coke. 

2. Handling and transport to the centres of consump- 
tion. 

SMarpns to middlemen who arrange for supplies from 
producers to wholesalers. 

4, Wholesaler's margin. 

5. Retailer’s margin 

Taking the current producers prices and adding handling 
and transport costs, the delivered cost of soft coke at Cal- 
cutta and Delhi would be about Rs 93 and Rs. 121.50 per 
tonne rcspectwely while the retail prices are Rs. 120 and Rs. 
I'i per tonne. The middleman’s marpn in this is over 30% 
in Calcutta and 45% in Delhi. Holding the price line of 
softcoke is possible only if we reduce number of agencies 
through which the commodity jvasscs. The various mid- 
dlemen tend to increase their margins whenever the com- 
modity is in short supply. 

The main reason for rise in prices of softcoke has been 
Hie fi^uent shortages of soft coke. These shortages arc 
mainly due to lack of Railway wagons for despatching the 
ci^modity to consuming areas. As this is a very heavy com- 
modity^ movement is primarily through rail transport. 

1. The quantity despatched has always lagged behind the 
quanutyproduced; 

2. quantity produced itself has been falling. It is 
Plumed that the falling production is due to the sagging 
“^tc^ While as a long term measure transport capacity 

wjuld be essential to immediately ac- 
™^r priority to the movement of soft coke for domes- 
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tic purposes in railway movement priorities. 

The only solution to the problem is to charge the public 
sector coal companies with the responsibility to produce ade- 
quate soft coke, cany it to the major centres of consumption 
and operate soft coke dumps in those places. We should first 
concentrate on the six States viz. West Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh, Dclhi.Harayana and Punjab to begin with and to 
ensure enough supplies in those repons. For making an es- 
timate of the requirements of softcoke, it would be sufficient 
if attention is concentrated on the urban areas of these 
States, which consume about 75% to 80% of all the soft coke 
produced in the country. Even in the urban population there 
arc large sections which do not use softcoke either because 
they arc economically unable to afford even the soft coke or 
prefer more sophisticated fuels. Therefore, to the require- 
ments of soft coke we have assumed that only fifty percent of 
the urban population in these States would be using soft 
coke. On the basis of data available, it is assumed that the 
requirement of softcoke would be 12kg per head per month 
during the winter months of November to March. 

The most optimistic programme of soft coke distribution 
would call for production of 3.5 m tonnes of softcoke to be 
distributed in the six northern States. The Fuel Policy Cdm- 
mittce had suggested a target of 7 million tonnes(in terms of 
raw coal) of softcoke for the year 1978-79. Considering that 
the production in 1969-70 was 3.2 million tonnes, this is not a 
difficult target to achieve. So the public sector organisations 
must gear themselves for a steadily increasing target of 
production which would reach 6 million tonnes by 1978-79. 
This is a feasible production target. 

The movement of 6 million tonnes of coke would require 
750 standard wagons per day,.This is also not a difficult task 
if the railways are given notice and asked to prepare for ful- 
filling this. Meanwhile, the public sector organisations must 
select suitable sites for setting up dumps from where 
wholesale distribution could be arranged. Simultaneously, 
the State Governments must take over the responsibility for 
organising the distribution from the dumps to the consumer 
through suitable agencies. From the anxious inquiries 
regarding softcoke despatches made from different states, it 
is clear that the State Governments would accept the task. 

As the current shortages have led to a lot of speculation 
in softcoke, it is desirable to undertake some urgent counter 
speculation measures. Setting up of softcoke dumps at 
selected centres like Delhi, Allahabad, Varanasi, and Cal- 
cutta where certain quantities like 50,000 tonnes in Delhi and 
20,000 tonnes in the other cities are first procured by moving 
soft coke from Bengal Bihar by trucks and keeping them un- 
der Government control to be unloaded in times of 
shortages, will ensure prices being maintained at a 
reasonable level. The cost of softcoke at the dump will be 
somewhat higher due to the difference between cost of 
transport by road movement and rail movement from 
Bengal-Bihar to the different cities. The suggestion here is 
not to subsidise the whole amount but to fix the sale price at 
each dump as a ceiling price which would be somewhat 
higher than the prices of soft coke moved by rail. Whenever 
the local price exceeds the ceiling price, the operation of. 
these temporary dumps will contain the prices below the 
fixed ceniing level. 
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Olher fuels 

The long term and short term policy measures suggested 
above to curb the price of kerosene oil specially in the rural 
areas and to encourage the use of the soft coke not only 
through price reduction but also through better distribution 
system encourage the consumers to substitute these fuels for 
other non-commercial fuels. This, to some extent, would have 
salutary effect on the price of firewood. However, a scheme 
which deserves much greater attention is the popularisation 
of gobar gas plants to take the heat values as well as nutrient 
values from dung. This has been popularised by the Khadi 
and Village Industries Board; but its success is dependent en- 
tirely bn the organisational abilities at the field level and the 
scheme has succeeded partially in Gujarat State only. The 
Fuel Policy Committee has recommended that this should be 
given greater encouragement. A more sincere attempt to 
popularise gobar gas plants would decrease the demand for 
forest fuels by diverting more cowdung to domestic use 
without affecting its use as manure. 

Common Drugs and Medicines 

The common drugs and medicines have been identified 
by the working group set up by the Ministry of Health as in- 
dicated below: 

Anti-Infectives 

1. Injection of fortified Benzyl Penicillin p.p(Ptocaine 
Benzyl Penicillin 300,000 units. Benzyl Penicillin 100,000 
units). 

2. Injection of streptomycin Sulphate and penicillin 
(Procaine Penicillin 300,000 units and streptomycin sulphate 
1/2 gm). 

3. Chloramphenicol capsulcs( 250 mg) 125 mg. 

4. Tetracycline capsules (250 mg). 

5. Tablets Sulphadimidine(o.5 mg). 

6. Tablets Sulphaphenazole B.P.C (500 mg). 

Anti Tubercular Drugs (through National Tuberculosis Con- 
trol Programme) 

7. Tablets Thiacetazone and Isoniazid, each tablet to 
contain Thiacetazone 37J rag. B.P.C. and Isoniazid 75 mg I.P 

8. Tablets Sodium Aminosalicylate 500 mg. 

9. Injection of Streptomycin 1 mg. 

Anti-Leprosy Drugs (through National Leprosy Control 
Programme) 

10. Tablets of Dapsone (100 mg). 

Analgesics Hypontics and Sedatives 


17. Sulphaguanedine Tablets. 

Drugs for the eye and National Trachoma Control 
Progrartrme 

18. Tetracycline Ho ointment 1 % in sterile ointment 
base. 

Drugs used in Anaemia(through family planning) Ferrous 
sulphate and folic acid tablets (Department of Family 
Planning’s formula). 

Anti-Malarial Dmgs( through N.M.E.P) 

20. Primaquine Diphosphate tablets(25 g of primaquine 
base). 

21. Tablets of Pyrimethamine Sulphate, equivalent to 25 
mg of Pyrimethamine. 

Anli-Filarial Dmgs(through N.F.CP) 

22. Diethycarhamazine citrate tablets 50mg. 

Antacisa 

23. Magnesium Trisilicate compound (Mag. Trisilicate 
0.3g., Aluminium Hydroxide 03 g, glycerin 60 mg). 

24. Gripe Mixture for infants 5 ml contain Dill oil B.P.C 
0.005 ml; ^ium Bicarbonate LP.O. 05 g Dehydrated al- 
cohol I.P.O o248 ml; Syrup & Preservative). 

Anti-Tussive and Expectorants 

25. Diphenhydrammine expectorant syrup (each 5 ml 
contains diphanhydremine Hcl 13.3 mg. Menthol 0.9mg. 
Sodium citrate 56.6 mg.; Chloroform in flavoured syrup 
0.22ml). 

Anti-Asthmatic Drugs 

26. Anti-asthmatic tablet containing Epbadrine Resinate 123 
mg., 50 mg. ephedrine Hcl; Theophylline 65 mg; and 
Phenobarbitons 30mg. 

Drugs Actirrg on the Skin 

27. Ben^ Benzoate Emulsion 100 ml. contains Bensyl 

Benzoate 25 mg; Emulsifying wax 2 g.; Demineralized water 
q.s.). • 

28. Whitfields Ointment (Benzoic acid 6g; salicylic acid 
3g; alcohol 70% upto lOOg). 

29. Nitrofurazone Ointment (02% in non-greasy oint- 
ment base). 

30. Potassium Permanganate 5 g. packets. 


11. Tablets Acid Acetyl salicylic I.P (0.3g). , Antiseptic Detergents & Dressirtgs 

12. Syrup Paracetamol ( 125 mg. in 5ml). 

31. Chloroxylanol Solution (Chloroxylanol 4, 25% : Ter- 

Anti-Amocbic and Gastro-Interological Drugs pincol 9.6% Absolute alcohol in water 13.10%). 

32. Iodine Solution (Qadium solution) for sterlizing raw 

13 . Tablets Iodo-chlor-hydroxyquonoline(035g). catgut; loops and loop introducers (Iodine 13 p Distilled 

14. Tablets Chloroquine sulphate 02 g. or tablets water to produce 100 ml). 

Cchloroquine Pphosphate 035 g. I.P. 33. A. Plaster of Paris Bandages, B. Adhesive Plaster. 

15. E.P. atrate LP(750 mg. in 5 ml). 

16. Bephenium Hydroxynaphthoate Granules (23 g in 5 General Anaesthetics 

g granules). Hthyi Chloride (100 ml.spray). 
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Drugs Acting in Ear 

35. Boiic acid-alcohol-GIyccioI drops (Boric acid 15 %): 
Glyocrol 32 % in alcohol 95% 10ml 

Vilamins 

36. Capsules of Vitamins A6000 "Units and Calciferol 
lOOO Units. 

37. Injection of Vitamins and B12 (Neurotropic). 
Emergency Drugs 

38. Injection of Nikethamide I.P. 

39. Antivenom Serum (Polyvalent). 

40. Rehydration fluid (for treatment of cholera cases). 

41. Tetanus anti-toxin (1,500 I.U./10,000 
l.u./20,0001.u./50,000 1.U.). 

42. Injection of Adrenalin Hydrochloride Img in 1 ml. 

43. Bleaching Powder 

44. Phenyl 

45. Pot.Citrus 

46. Soda Bicarb 

47. Tr.Belladona 

4S.Tr.Card Co. 

49. Soda Salicylics 

50. Acid Boric 

51. Glycerine 

52. Paraffin Molle Flavum. 

Keeping in view the additional predication that should be 
attained by utilisation of idle capacities by existing units or by 
setting up new units in the private sector, Ministry of 
Petroleum and Chemicals may examine whether any addition 
is needed to the product mix proposed for the public sector 
drug? production programme of the common drugs and 
medicines. 

A Technical Group should be set up to examine the most 
economical packing required for various types for formula- 
tions. , 

(i) The primary channel of distribution of common drugs 
and medicines will be through the hospitals and the health 
centres. 

(ii) Co-operative sector should be involved more and 
more particularly in the rural areas in the distribution. 

(iii) The public sector undertakings should take steps to 
develop their own retail distribution system. 

(iv) The doctois allowed to practice under Government 
rules may also be encouraged to stock and sell these common 
drags but with the stipulation that they will not charge prices 
higher than those prescribed. 

Ministry of Health may examine suitable relaxations in 
licensing for drug sellers in the rural areas. 

The common drugs and medicines should be sold under 
pharmacopoeial names and all retailers should be required to 
stock these drugs. 

Suitable restrictions should be laid on pharmaceutical 
advertising. 

.. organised quality control laboratories may be estab- 
is ed at suitable locations to serve groups of small scale drug 

units m various areas. ■ 

A watch should be kept to ensure adequate availability of 
ujor raw materials for production of drugs. 


Bicycles, Bicycle Tyres and Tubes 

(i) Complete bicycle of a suitable design, reasonable 
quality and price would need to be selected out of the range 
of bicycles presently being manufactured and the production 
pattern of each unit should be so evolved as to ensure a mini- 
mum percentage of production of selected brand. This may 
be identified as the Janata Bicyle. A large production 
programme of this type in each unit might increase the 
utilisation factor and bring down cost. 

(ii) The cost of the various components and accessories 
would, to a significant extent, determine the cost of a com- 
plete bicycle. The manufacturing costs of major items like 
tubes being produced by a limited number of firms, would 
require to be gone into with a view to reducing the prices 
charged to the bicycle manufacturers. 

(iii) As regards sale of the cheaper models through a 
chain of fair price shops or cooperative agencies along with 
other articles of mass consumption certain relevant factors 
have to be borne in mind. The buyers would require facilities 
like availability of accessories, repairs etc. The present pat- 
tern of retailing clearly brings out the utility of self-contained 
and functional bicycle shop. It would be prudent to use the 
existing outlets for marketing the Janata cycle. 

(iv) Regarding long term programme it is recommended 
that programmes for incorporation of devices like the 3 
speed gears, improving the mechanical efficiency etc. may be 
drawn up in association with agencies like the CMERI, Dur- 
gapur. 

The attempts on the part of Government to effect reduc- 
tion in the price of tyres/ tubes manufactured in the or- 
ganised sector in the past have been resisted by the small 
units, since at a lower price the small unit would be worse off. 

There does not seem to be any scope for reducing the 
price of bicycle tyres/tubes for the consumer. The quality of 
the produce in the small scale sector would need to improve 
and,to this end, technical assistance from the large units ap- 
pears necessary. A sizeable part of the preferred brands 
could be earmarked for original equipment and export, so 
that the small scale producers find a ready internal market. 
Imposition of higher excise duty on the preferred brands 
could also be considered. 

Safety Matches, Dry Cells and Hurricane Lanterns 
Safety Matches 

The following short-term and long-term measures are 
suggested for ensuring availability of safety matches at 
reasonable prices; 

(i) Production of safety matches in the cottage sector 
' would be reorganised through a chain of workers’ coopera- 
tives. 

(ii) Steps may be taken to increase the productivity of 
safety matches per man-hour by introducing processes in the 
small/cottage sector. 

(iii) New units for the manufacture of important inter- 
mediates like red phosphores, potassium chlorate etc., should 
be set up near the consuming centres. 

(iv) Distribution of safety matches should be increasingly 
o^anised through cooperative channels in association with 
the National Consumer Cooperative Federation. 
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' Dry Cells 

The short-term and long-term measures as indicated 
below may be considered for ensuring supply of dry cells at 
reasonable prices: 

(i) A portion of the production should be reserved for 
marketing through a chain of fair price shops. 

(ii) There is need to restrict the advertisement costs to 
the minimum. 

(iii) As a measure to ensure quality of the product, 
stamping of the date of manufacture and the retail price on 
the cell should be compulsory at the retailing points. 

(iv) As long-term measure, Bureau of Industrial Costs 
and Prices may be requested to undertake a study of the cost 
structure of the industry and make suitable recommenda- 
tions. 

Hurricane Lanterns 

Despite the progress in electrification, hurricane lanterns 
continue to be in demand, especially in the rural sector. 
Even at the beginning of the First Plan, the industry had a 
rated capacity of 4.3 million lanterns and in the first two plan 
periods the development of the industry was mainly in the 
organised sector. With reservation of further predication in 
favour of the small sector, the capacity of the small sector has 
reached a level of 6.9 million and production 3.0 million 
lanterns. The total capacity for hurricane lanterns as at 
present is of the order of 10 million nos. There is no un- 
satisfied demand and any increase in demand could be taken 
care of with the existing capacity. The average ex-factory 
price is about Rs.5 per lantern. 

Although the quality of indigenous hurricane lanterns 
has improved over the years, there is considerable scope for 
improving the construction, finish and performance so as to 
improve the efficiency both in respect of the light produced 
and the kerosene consumption. The Fuel Research 
Laboratory might undertake the necessary study on design, 
improvement and economy on fuel consumption. 

Soaps and Detergents 

(i) Broadly, the organised sector’s present production is 
about 100,fX)0 tonnes/ year of toilet and carbolic soaps and 

20.000 tonnes/ year of laundry soap. The small scale sector 
produces only laundry soap to the extent of 
350,000tonnes/year. The projection for required soap and 
detergents production by 1978-79 results in an estimated 
production level of 9.9 lakh tonnes and 220,000 tonnes of 
detergents by 1978-79. With the availability restrictions on 
raw materials, the total soap production may have to be 
restricted to 7.9 lakh tonnes and the detergent production 
level has to increase correspondingly taking the total to 

355.000 tonnes by 1978-79. 

(ii) Increase in soap production is restricted by the 
availability of oils and fats. The current level of tallow im- 
ports and usage at least be maintained in order to meet the 
soap targets for the terminal year of the 5th Plan. It will be 
necessary to increase the import of tallow as also to divert 
some proportions of minor edible oils to the manufacture of 
soap or to substitute soaps to a great cxtciit, by synthetic 
detergents. 


It is understood that the Government has recently 
enhanced the level of excise rebate on the use of minor oik 
for soap making. The impact of this has to be carefully 
watched and, if necessary, further incentives may have to be 
considered to encourage the use of minor oils in a really big 
way. 

(iii) Fatty material content could also be lowered in case 
of utility of soap to bring it at par with that of carbolic soap 
so as to make available cheaper utility soaps. For bringing 
down the prices of soaps, it may be necessary to curb expen- 
diture on sales promotion and packing. The feasibility of es- 
tablishing a large sized unit preferably in the public sector for 
manufacturing standard Janata soap with less fatty material, 
no perfume and with simple packing should be examined as 
such a unit could go a long way in making available soaps to 
the poor sections of the society at relatively cheaper prices. 
The soap meant for consumption of the weaker sections 
could also be exempted from excise duty. 

(hr) Apart from maximising the use of minor oils, it is 
necessary to lay proper emphasis on the increased production 
of oilseeds particularly those with high oil contents like 
sunflower oil, so that the total demand supply position be- 
comes easy and oils are available to the soap industry at com- 
petitive prices in the adequate quantities. 

(v) The increased production of soap in the Fifth Plan 
will largely be in the small scale sector. This soap available at 
comparatively lower prices and increase in production of 
soap by small scale sector would result in making larger 
quantities of soap available at cheaper prices to low income 
groups. 

(vi) Substantial capacities for production of detergents 
have been recently licensed. These units are likely to go in 
production during the Fifth Plan period. The inter-firm 
competition and intensive marketing in limited areas should 
normally reduce the price level of detergents to significant 
extent. It would be necessary to watch this development and 
assess after the production has been stabilised whether any 
formal measures are necessary to bring down the prices of 
detergents to make these within the reach of common man. 

Text Books and Stationary 

Over the years, enrolments in all types of institutions 
have grown at a very fast rate. In 1973-74, for example, 
nearly 100 million students would be on toll in various types 
of educational institutions. During the Fifth Plan educa- 
tional facilities are expected to be provided for another 27 
million students. This will lead to an increasing demand for 
text books and stationery. Further as the education level of 
the population rises, the demand for various types of books 
will also increase. Educational facilities are now being in- 
creasingly availed the poorer sections of the population, 
for whom education offers the major means of onward social 
and economic mobility. If their efforts to educate themselves 
are not handicapped text books and exercise books need to 
be made available to them at reasonably cheap rates. -In a 
sizable number of cases these would have to be provided free’ 
by the State. The cost of the books and stationery required 
varied from Rs.5 in class 1 to Rs. 50 in class 10. Shortages 
are common in the supply of text books and note books. 

The text book occupies an important place in the 
teaching-learning process particularly at the school stage 
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where, even though the teacher may be able to teach on the 
basis of his knowledge, the text books provide a logical 
framework by systematic organisation of the subject matter. 
Eren at higher stages of education, its utility in providing 
material which is relevant to the user, a base from which the 
student can further explore and arrangement into which 
newly acquired knowledge can be fitted, is great. In the In- 
dian conditions, where there is limited availability of easily 
accessible libraries, of relevant reading material and various 
audio-visual aids, the text book assumes a crucial role in the 
education of the student. 

Cost Structure of a Text Book 


The cost of a text book is determined by the expenditure 
incurred on its production and distribution. In the former 
are included the expenditure incurred on the preparation and 
review of the manuscript (including remuneration to author), 
cost of paper, printing, binding and stitching. The latter in- 
clude storage and transportation charges, commission to 
wholesalers and retailers etc. Profits arc also an important 
element in the cost of text books produced by the private 
publishers. Paper accounts for 50-ri0 per cent of the cost of a 
text book. The availability of text bcxjks on cheaper rates 
depends substantially on the extent to which paper can be 
made available at reasonable prices. Frequently the pub- 
lisher is driven to purchasing paper at exhorbitant rates. Any 
measures, which will ensure the supply of paper to publishers 
of text books at cheap rates, will help in reducing the cost of 
books. A number of measures will need to be adopted for 
the purpose. The supply of adequate quantities of printing 
paper for publication of text books has to be ensured; the 
paper must be available in time; measures helping to reduce 
the cost of paper will require to be adopted. 

Demand and Supply of Paper 


The Task Force on Paper, set up by the Ministry of In- 
dustrial Development has, in its draft report, projected the 
demand of different varieties of paper for the Fifth and Sixth 
Five Year Plans to be as under; 


Type of Paper 


(a)CulturaI Paper 

(i) Printing 

(ii) Writing 
bj lndustrial Paper- 



Estimated Demand 

1973-74 

flakh tonncsl 

1978-79 

1983-84 

3.40 

4.95 

6.80 

1.70 

250 

3.40 


Estimated Demand 


fLakh tonnes'! 


(i) Craft and Brown Paper 

(ii) Others 

(c) Paper Board: 

Total; 


1973-74 

1978-79 

1983-84 

1.60 

250 

350 

0.75 

1.00 

150 

155 

2.35 

3.40 

9.00 

13.30 

18.60 


The demand for all types of paper is expected to grow 
from 9 lakh tonnes in 1973-74 to 13.3 lakh tonnes at the end 
of the Fifth Plan and of cultural paper from 5.10 lakh tonnes 
to 7,45 lakh tonnes during this period. Cultural paper will 
constitute 55-56 per cent of the total demand for paper. 

The National Council of Educational Research and 
Training has estimated the requirement of paper for 
nationalised and non-nationaliscd school text books to be of 
the order of 86587 tonnes. Including in this the paper re- 
quired for publishing books for neo-literates, low income 
literates with matriculation, university level books and other 
general books, the Working Group on Paper Requirement 
for Education has estimated the demand for paper for educa- 
tional purposes to rise from 1,91 lakh tonnes in 1973-74 to 
3.05 lakh tonnes in 1978-79. Of the requirement of paper in 
1973-74, 0.63 lakh tonnes are estimated to be required for ex- 
ercise books. The break up of the requirement of paper for 
various purposes is indicated below. 

Purpose Demand 0973-741 


(Lakh tonnes) 


i) 

School Text Books 

0.886 

ii) 

Out of school (neo-literates 



and school leavers etc) 

0.216 

iii) . 

University level books, general 



books, trade books etc. 

0.196 


Total: 

1.278 

iv) 

Exercise books 

0.630 

Grand Total: 

1.908 


As indicated below the estimated production of paper 
(excluding newsprint) has increased from 6.16 lakh tonnes in 
1968 to 8.25 lakh tonnes in 1972. Of this about 50-60 per cent 
is accounted for by cultural paper. 


Year. 

(Lakh Tonnes) 

Paper production fcxcludins Newsorintl 


Total 

Cultural 

Industrial 

1968 

6.15 

3.94 

2.21 

1969 

7.07 

4.15 

Z92 

1970 

758 

4.45 

3.13 

1971 

7.81 

4.64 

3.17 

1972 

8.25 

5.00 

3.25 

Percentage Increase 34 

27 

46 


during 1968-72 

The figures for cultural paper include poster paper which is 
primarily used for packing and wr apping. Excluding this, the 
proportion of cultural paper to total production of paper 
drops from 60 per cent to 56.3 per cent. 

A significant point which needs to be noted is that the 
production of industrial paper, when compared to that of cul- 
tural paper, is increasing at substantially higher rates. Paper 
mills find production of industrial paper more profitable; un- 
less this trend is halted, there is a danger that, because of the 
higher prices that it fetches, paper industry may switch over 
to increasing the production of industrial paper, which will 
adversely affect the production of cultural paper. The sug- 
gestion made in the meeting of the Ad-hoc Committee on 
Paper Industry held on November 30, 1971 in the Ministry of 
Industrial Development, that the production pattern which 
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has been shewing a downtrend in respect of consumer 
societies of printing and writing paper should be restored by 
the paper industry to the percentage level of 1967-68, needs 
serious consideration on the part of the Ministry of Industrial 
DevelopmenL Although the major means of ensuring this 
would be that of making the production of cultural paper 
remunerative enough for industry, the Ministry may consider 
adoption of some regulatory mechanism for this purpose. 

The figures for production and demand of paper seem to 
indicate that the supply position of cultural paper is fairly 
- adequate. For, against a requirement of 1.91 lakh tonnes of 
cultural paper estimated for 1973-74 for educational pur- 
poses, the production of cultural paper is expected to be 51 
lakh tonnes in 1972. The production of this type of paper in 
1972 was also substantially higher than what the Working 
Group has estimated to be the requirement of paper for 
educational purposes in 1978-79, viz. 3.06 lakh tonnes. 

It must, however, be recognised that educational institu- 
tions are not the only users of cultural paper. The Govern- 
ment, trade and commerce, etc, also use cultural paper for 
various purposes. It is, for instance, estimated that in 1968 
oat of a production of 415,000 tonnes of cultural paper 
213,000 were used for non-educational purposes; this in- 
cluded the use of cultural paper by the Government, private 
consumer and newsprint and for export. Since 1971, the use 
of cultural paper by newspapers has been stopped; this has 
increased the supply of this variety of paper for educational 
and other purposes by about 28.000 tonnes. Cultural paper is 
also being used for election purposes, such as for printing 
posters and election manifestoes. Although there does not 
appear to be any apparent shortage of the type of paper re- 
quired for text books and exercise books, there is need to 
undertake studies to determine its actual availability. 

The availability of paper for text books may also vary in 
different States. It was, for instance, indicated in the meeting 
of the Ad-htjc Committee on Paper Industry that; 

The States in which a paper mill was situated were 
reported to be pressurizing the mill for such paper for 
nationalised text books and usually managed to get it. It was 
only the States which had no paper mills within their jurisdic- 
tion that were facing real difficulty’. 

The statistics of paper production, as they are reported, do 
not help in determining the extent of availability of paper of 
the type requited for text books and exercise boob. The 
statistics ate available in terms of weight. It is possible that 
the total production of paper in terms of tonnage has in- 
creased, there is a shortage of low grammage paper which is 
generally used for text books. It is, therefore, necessary that 
paper production is reported both by tonnage and by gram- 
mage. The Ministry of Industrial Development should com- 
pile and report regularly the statistics in the form which will 
help in determining the shortage, if any, of those varieties of 
paper which are used for the production of text books. 

The demand for cultural paper, particularly the varieties 
required for school and college text books of general interest 
and e.xercisc books is bound to grow with the expansion of 
educational facilities and the general upgrading of the educa- 
tional level of the population. It is, therefore, essential that 
the availability of cultural paper especially of low grammage 
is increased. A number of measures are called fort 

1) The private paper mills must find it profitable to 
produce cultural paper. It is understood, for instance, that 


the inadequate supply of paper to Government is partly be- 
cause the paper mills do not find the D.G5&D rates 
remunerative enough for supplying the required quantities of 
paper. The attempt to enforce unrealistic prices is bound to 
lead to various types of malpractices. 

2) The Government may consider establishing paper mills 
in the public sector for the production of low grammage 
paper. This paper could be supplied to the agencies respon- 
sible for the production of text books. 

3) The production proportion, 60 per cent cultural paper 
and 40 per cent industrial and other varieties of paper, 
should be enforced on the private sector mills. 

The setting up of a paper mill requires large investments. 
There is also the problem of obtaining the necessary raw 
material in adequate quantities. It is, therefore, important 
that, while increasing the availability of cultural paper, a 
simultaneous effort is made to ensure the optimal utilisation 
of the existing supplies, particularly by Umiting their use to 
essential needs. The absolute demand for paper should be 
reduced. A number of measures arc called for in this con- 
nection: 

1) The use of writing paper should be discouraged in 
classes I and 11 of the primaiy stage; the old practice of using 
slates and Takhtis' must be revived and made obligatory in all 
schools. 

2) To prevent wear and tear, the feasibility of retaining in 
school the text books used by classes I and 11 and ghing them 
to the children for use during school hours, must be con- 
sidered. A be^nning could be made by retaining the text 
books which are distributed free for the needy children. In 
order to ensure that they last for a specified number of years, 
these books should be properly stitched and bound. The 
stitching and binding of books can be taken up as a work ex- 
perience programme; the institutions may be provided grants 
for purchase of necessary equipment for the purpose. 

3) The frequent revision of text books should not be un- 
dertaken before five years. 

4) The discarded books and notes should be rcpulped for 
the manufacture of card-board. This can be undertaken as a 
work experience programme in many schools and colleges. If 
found feasible and profitable, efforts should also bcjnade to 
set up at the district level appropriate arrangements for the 
collection of discarded books for recycling purposes. This 
problem requires to be studied in detail by the Ministry of 
Industrial Development who may discuss this with interested 
paper mills. 

Cultural paper is also used for the production of cheap 
notes and keys which the students generally study instead of 
the recommended text books. Although no precise statistics 
are available about the quantities of cultural paper consumed 
for their production they are bound to be sizable, considering 
that these notes have a flourishing market. The estimates of 
demand for cultural paper do not take these into account. In 
order to increase the availability of cultural paper for text 
books and other literature ways and means have to be found 
to discourage the use of notes by the students. The major ef- 
forts should have to be at the educational front, involving, 
among others, the improvement of instructional programme, 
reform of examination and evaluation procedures, estab- 
lishment of books in educational institutions, arrangements 
for coaching of students and so on. The cooperathes 
authorised retailers and so on, can also discourage the prac- 
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’ tice of some booksellers insisting that a student purchase a 
key or note along with a text book. 

1) While every effort must be made to be self-reliant and 
meet the demand for cultural paper from indigenous sources, 
it may be desirable to procure this paper from foreign 
sources as a short-term measure. Till domestic production 
increases to the extent of meeting fully our needs of cultural 
paper, thcpolicy of judicious import of paper will prevent the 
paper industry from creating artificial scarcity and conse- 
quent escalation of prices. 

2) The Government may consider earmarking 10 per cent 
of the earning from book exports for import of popular 
varieties of cultural paper of low grammage. The import of 
this paper cold be canalised through the State Trading Cor- 
poration who could allocate the paper thus imported to State 
and Central Government organisations for the printing of 
text books and other inexpensive literature. 

3) The current percentage of import replenishment to ex- 
porters of books may be increased from 35% to 50%. 
Finally, book publishers publishing paper backs, non- 
illustratcd text btxaks, etc., may also be allowed to import 
newsprint against their actual demand; such imports could 
also be canalised through tatc Trading Corporation. These 
measures are likely to reduce the pressure on domestic 
paper. 

Timely Availability of Paper 

The production of text books is a time bound programme. 
Text books have to be printed and made available to the dis- 
tributors well ahead of the beginning of the academic session. 
The non-availability of text books in time leads to Justifiable 
public protest. If for any reasons the publishing agencies are 
not able to obtain in time the required quantities of paper 
from mills, they have to make open market purchases and of- 
ten pay higher prices which inflate the cost of text books. 
Arrangements would have, therefore, to be made for the 
timely supply of paper to publishing concerns. An essential 
prerequisite of the measures that can be taken to ensure this, 
is the correct estimation of the requirements of paper over a 
period of time. The States, who have taken up the publica- 
tion of text books, should establish appropriate arrangements 
for making future forecasts of their paper needs. At the na- 
tional level, the Publication Department of National Council 
of Educational Research and Training would need to be 
reorganised with a view, among other things, to (a) coor- 
dinate the State estimates of paper requirements; (b) func- 
tion as a clearing house organisation for the States; (c) help 
the States with the methodology of forecasting; (d) promote 
regional cooperation among various states in the procure- 
ment of paper and in the production of text books; and (c) 
negotiate with paper industry for the supply of requisite 
quantities of paper. Once the overall estimates of paper have 
been made, they can be communicated to the Ministry of In- 
dustrial Development who can approach the paper mills for 
the supply of requisite quality and specifications. 

The text books produced in one State maybe purchased by 
students of another State. This is happening particularly in 
stales which have adopted the text books prepared by the 
NCERT. In States where the medium of instruction is 
similar, joint production of text books in a number of subject 
areas can be undertaken on a still wider scale. Under such a 


system bulk printing of text books can be undertaken, which 
will help in reducing the prices that the parents have to pay. 
Avenues for regional cooperation must, therefore, be ex- 
plored. Such arrangements will also help in estimating the 
paper requirements and procuring it in bulk on favourable 
terms. The Ministry of Education and Social Welfare should 
examine these possibilities in consultation with the State 
Governments. 

One of the important means of ensuring timely supply of 
paper would be to create adequate buffer stocks of paper by 
the publishing agencies, particularly in States where no paper 
mills are located from whom paper can be obtained at a rela- 
tively short notice. This would require the establishment of 
storage facilities at a strategic point. Such storage facilities 
would help the publishing agency to have a measure of con- 
trol over its production plans. It is suggested that, in the first 
instance, storage facilities should be established in the three 
regional text books printing processes, established by the 
Government of India in Chandigarh, Bhubaneswar and 
Mysore. The ultimate aim should be to build storage facilities 
near all the nationalised presses. Appropriate programmes 
for the purposes would have to be included in the State 
Plans. 

Reducing the Cost of Paper 

While bulk purchase of paper at DGS&D or mill rates will 
reduce the cost of paper, a number of other measures are re- 
quired to be adopted for reducing the cost of cultural paper, 
and indirectly that of the cost of text books. The recommen- 
dation made by the National Board of School Text Books 
that the State and Central Governments should exempt from 
excise and other duties the paper purchased by text book 
publishing agencies, require to be examined. The point at 
which this exemption can be granted will have to be ex- 
amined carefully by the Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare in consultation with the Ministry of Finance. Since it 
is also used for non-educational purposes such as by trade 
and commerce a blanket exemption form various duties of 
the cultural paper will also benefit those whose activities 
need not be subsidized by the Government. The Ministry of 
Education and Social Welfare may also consider giving aeral 
subsidy to text books publishing agencies for the purpose of 
paper. This would be a method by which the cost borne by 
the parents for purchase of text books can be reduced. 

Printing of Text Books 

All the States have nationalised in one form or another the 
production of school text books. The text books are 
produced either directly by the Department of Education or 
through some statutory corporate or autonomous agency. 
Generally; three systems are in existence: (a) production un- 
der a corporation established under the Indian Companies 
Att, (b) Production under a society registered under the In- 
dian Societies Registration Act and (c) production under the 
direct control of the State Education Department. The 
Government takeover of the production of the text books has 
not only improved the quality but also reduced the cost of 
the books. Among the reasons for lower price of nationalised 
text books, the important ones are: since only one text book 
is to be read by all pupils in a particular class throughout the 
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Stale, the produclkia is on a laige scale and consequently the 
cost of the prodoclion is low, the profit motive which is partly 
responsible for the hi^er cost of approved and recom- 
mended text bools is not there, etc. 

The Slate prodcclion of text boots does not, however, ex- 
tend either to all lt.xt boots on all the subjects or to text 
boots for all grades. Andhra Pradesh is the only State which 
has nauonalised text boots in all subjects for the entire 
school stage except the non-detailed text toots in languages. 
On the other extreme is Gujarat which has nafionalised text 
boots (from 197D academic session) for class V only although 
there ate departmental boots for caifier classes in the State. 
Similarly, in West Bengal, while the nationalised text boots 
are available for classes in to V, for earlier classes the boots 
ate not nationalised. In Tamil Nadu, althou^ the 
nationalised text boots ate available from dass I, this is con- 
fined to languages text boots in Tamil and English only. In 
other States, however, rationalised text boots are available 
from the bepnning of the school stage, althou^ text boots 
in some subjects for some classes nay not be those produced 
by the nationalised agency but may be departmental or at a 
later stage prescribed by the Board of Secondary Education 
or Unhersity. In the interest of both, improving the quality 
as well as reducing the cost of text boots. State production of 
text bcxrts needs to be expanded so as to cover all subjects 
and aH the classes. 

Because of the inadequate printing facilities for the print- 
ing of text boots, the State Governments have often to get 
the nationalised text boots printed in private presses; in such 
cases the specifications under which the text bcx)t is to be 
printed are laid derwn in advance by the Department. Only in 
Andhra Pradesh and Tamfi Nadu all nationalised text berais 
for the primaiy stage are printed at the Government presses. 
In Orissa nationalised text boots for the primaiy stages are 
printed at the Government press whereas text boots for 
middle and secondary stages produced by the Board of 
Secondary Education are printed both in Government as well 
as main private presses. In Kerala also, where all the text 
bools (except non-detailed ones) have been nationalised, 
most of them ate printed at Government presses: for those 
that cannot be printed in these presses the covers are printed 
in Government presses. In Assam, Gujarat, Jammu & Kash- 
mir, Nagaland, fejasthan and West Bengal, the entire job of 
printing of nationalised text boots is entrusted to private 
presses. In Uttar Pradesh, the publishers who are allotted 
the text boots for publication get them printed in private 
presses. The covets ate printed in the Gwemment presses 
as well as in private offset presses. In the remaining States of 
Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Mysore and Punjab 
and in the Union territoiy of Delhi printing is done both in 
Government as well as in private presses. Where the boots 
have to be printed in private presses, the Government loses 
some control over maintaining the schedule, ensuring that 
ortly the required number of boots are printed and so on. 

There are nearly 30,000 printing presses in the countiy. 
About 90 per cent of them are small scale units employing 
5-10 jjersems. They ac cept small jobs which do not involve 
large scale setting of the matter and which do not demand 
any special tind of layout or a particularly high standard of 
printing. The number of large scale printing establishments 
is stin small — about 100-150 in the country. Most of them 
arc concentrated in big cities file Bombay, Delhi, Madias 


and Calcutta. There are also the Government presses wKch 
are preoccupied with meeting the basic needs of the Govern- 
ment. It is geneially felt that the country’s capacity to priat 
text boots is not adequate. There is an increasing demand 
from industry for the printing of pacta^g paper, labels, 
publicity materials, etq the piivatc printers find meahif 
these demands more lucrative. It may not, therefore, be po^ 
sihle for the existing plants to meet fully the text boots 
production requirements of the States whidi are going to in- 
crease as a result of increasing enrolments. There is also the 
question of mass printing of text boots. Except for the plants 
in Andhia and Bihar, each of which is capable of producing 
20 million copies a jear, there are no plants which can undet- 
tate large scale production of boots. Sophisticated 
machmeiy, which is not manufactured in the country, is re- 
quired for mass printing of boots. The pmnting of children’s 
boots requires colourd printing which can be done economi- 
cally by offset printing. There is shortage of this tind of 
printing in all parts of the country. In order to provide text 
boots to school children at low prices, it is essential to 
develop modernised printing capacity. Efforts may be made 
by the Centra] Government to get a press for cvety State in 
the same manner as the three regonal presses have been ob- 
tained as a gift from the Govemment of West Germany. Bat 
if this is not possible, the Central Government should help 
each state in establishing its own printing press. The NCnistiy 
of Education and Social Welfare should formulate a scheme 
under which State Governments may be assisted to establish 
text boots printing presses. 

Distribulion Machinery 

The distribution charges (including the booloeller’s com- 
mission) account for 15-20 per cent of the cost of a text boot. 
The distribution of text boots is at present in the hands of 
wholesale agents, their sub-agents and retail boot shops. In 
Some stales, depots have also been set up at district and 
dr.Tsional levels. The existing arrangements for the distribn- 
tion of text boots are, however, not veiy satisfactory and very 
often the boots do not become available to school children in 
time. The printing of text boots sufficiently in advancc,so as 
to ensure that the stocts become available at all depots well 
ahead of the commencement of the academic session and the 
organisation of an appropriate distribution machineiy, offi- 
cial as wen as non-official, win ensure that the boots become 
available to students in time. The NCERT should underrate 
a study of the existing practices of the distribution of text 
bools in different Stales. Its findings wiH enable the for- 
mulation of ap pr o pri ate programmes for ensuring smooth 
distribution. 

The nationalisation of text boots should be foHowed by the 
elimination of middlemen and thus sav^ part of the expendi- 
ture now incurred on agency commissions which, as was indi- 
cated earlier, accounts for 15-20 per cent of the cost of a text 
boot. The elimination of the tradeis and middlemen will re- 
quire the creation of an alternative system of distribution. 
The utilisation of existing teachers’ and students’ coopeia- 
tives for the sale of boots wxjuld be one of the ways by which 
this could be done. These cooperatives may be difficult to or- 
ganhe in each and every shool, particularly for want of ade- 
quate storage space and staff facilities. The extent to which 
the existing machineiy of the Government— of the Education 
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Department as well as of other departments— can be utilised 
for organising a State system of distribution will need to be 
eramined by the States. 

The NCERT can be requested to assess the existing posi- 
tion and formulate concrete proposals. 

Other Means of Reducing Cost of Text Books 

The efforts to improve the quality of content, getup and 
printing of the text books is likely to increase the cost of 
production. Ways and means have, therefore, to be devised 
to ensure that, while improving the quality the cost of text 
books is not allowed to increase. Among the important 


measures which can be adopted arc: ' 

(a) coordinating the bulk purchases of paper of standard- 
ised specifications at cheaper rates; 

(b) the supply of blocks and plates of illustrations to the 
States; 

(c) the production of common materials like atlases, 
charts and other aids centrally; and 

(d) avoiding the practice of prescribing a large number of 
text books for a subject. 

The desirability and the feasibility of these suggestions 
would have to be examined by the Government of India and 
the State Governments. 
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APPOINTMENT 

In pursuance of recommendation No. 165 of the Third 
&ntral Pay Commission, Government set up a Categoriza- 
tion Committee for the Work Charged Staff of the Central 
Public Works Department by the Resolution No. 11015(46)/ 
72-EW4 dated the 18th May, 1973. 

terms of REFERENCE 

(0 To review the existing classification of posts on the 
work charged establishment of the Central Public Works 
Department as unskilled, semiskilled, skilled and highly 
skilled, keeping in view the duties and responsibilities of each 
post, comple.xities of tasks assigned, skills required to per- 
form jobs, tools used and processes involved in the work, and 
suggest appropriate revised classification, where necessary, so 
as to ensure proper placement of the workers into the new 
pay scales prescribed on the recommendations of the Third 
Pay Commission. 

(ii)To examine the anomalies, if any, in the classification 
of pOTls on the work- charged establishment of the Central 
Public Works Department in the . light of the classification 


adopted for similar posts in other departments and suggest 
remedies for removal of such anomalies, keeping in view all 
the relevant factors. 

(iii)To review the classification of identical categories of 
industrial workers under Government of India Presses such 
as carpenters, electricians, welders, wiremen, electrical Khal- 
lasi, and blacksmith for ensuring a reasonable measure of 
uniformity of standards in the process of re-categorisation. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Our Terms of Reference; Views expressed 
by Unions and Departmental officers; New Pay structure of 
tire Third Central Pay Commission and its repercussions; 
Objective Principles being followed by the Committee; Clas- 
sification of the existing categories in the work charged Es- 
tablishment of the CPWD; Recommendations for some 
changes in the structure of the work charged Establishment 
of the CPWD; Some general observations on the structure of 
the work charged Establishment and its relationship with 
Regular Classified Establishment of the CPWD; Fitment of 
categories into the prescribed scales of pay; classification of 
some categories of workers in the Government of India 
Presses; Some suggestions regarding implementation of our 
rccommendations;Conclusion; Appendices A to E. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The recommendations of the present Committee will not 
apply to the CPWD units engaged in construction of roads in 
Nepal. 

The present classification is based on relative position of 
categories in the context of basic trades which have already 
been classified as skilled or highly skilled within or outside 
Government departments. 

The Committee docs not agree with the contention that 
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all skilled or highly skilled categories should have a common 
pay scale. 

The post of work mistty(Electrical) should have been 
treated at par with work Assistant and Road Inspector on the 
Civil side. This should be rectified immediately with effect 
from a prospective date. 

The following Civil categories should be abolished: 

Chainman unskilled 

Lineman Plumbing Packer and 

Asst, upholsterer Syce semi-skilled 

The Skilled category of Caneman should be abolished 
and the wx)rk of repairs should be entrusted to parties on the 
basis of ad hoc contracts. 

The category of Tailor in the skilled group should be 
abolished and the duties entrusted to the existing category of 
upholsterer. 

The category of stone cutter (skilled) should be 
abolished. 

The category of Assistant Painter should be abolished. 

Some highly skilled categories should be created for 
specialised masonry work, specialised carpentry and 
specialised painting jobs. 

The remuneration for such jobs wi'll depend upon the job 
they do and will be fitted in one or both of the scales recom- 
mended by The Third Pay Commission, namely Rs 33(M80 
or Rs.380-560. 

Electrical and Mechanical 3Ving 

The category of Assistant Turner (semi-skilled) should 
be abolished. There is no scope for a semi-skilled worker in 
this trade. 

Similarly, the category of Assistant Lift Mechanic 
(referred to as Assistant Mechanic Lifts) (semi-skilled) 
should be abolished. 

The category of Rtter (skilled) should be abolished and 
merged with the category of Mechanics. Similarly, the 
category of Assistant Rtter should also be merged with the 
Assistant Mechanic. 

The category of Lineman (skilled) should be abolished 
and should be merged with the existing category of Wireman 
to be re-designated as Electrician. 

The category of Assistant Lineman (semi-skilled) should 
be merged with the category of Assistant Wireman to be re- 
designated as Assistant Electrician. 

The category of Stoker (semi-skilled) should be 
abolished and the duties of the stoker should be assigned to 
the Assistant Boilerman. 

The existing Lift Attendants in the Work-charged Estab- 
lishment should be placed in the semi-skilled group with the 
pay scale of Rs. 210-290. 

The Assistant Operators (semi-skilled) engaged for 
operating pumps should be re-designated as Pump Atten- 
dants and continue to be in the semi-skilled group. 

There should be no skilled operators working on pumps. 
All existing operators so engaged should be wasted out. 

Direct recruitment to the category of Pump Attendants 
should be stopped and the recruitment to the grade of Pump 
Attendants should be by promotion from the unskilled 
category only. The recruitment rules should be suitably 


revised. 

The designation of Wireman and Assistant Wireman 
should be charged to Electrician and Assistant Electrician. 

The present Electrician in the highly skilled category 
should be re-designated as Senior Electrician and continue to 
be in the Highly Skilled group. 

A separate category of Senior Lift Mechanic should be 
created in the Highly Skilled grade. 

A category of &nior Cable Jointer should be created in 
the Highly Skilled Trade. 

Horticultural Wing 

The category of Bhistis (unskilled) should be abolished. 

There should be no recruitment in the unskilled category' 
of any Mails. 

All Mails should be in the semi-skilled grade. 

The unskilled worker in the Horticulture Wing should be 
re-designated suitably e.g.Garden Khallasi or Garden Atten- 
dant etc. 

Future recruitment to the grade of Mails should be by 
direct recruitment of trained candidates and by promotion 
from the unskilled category simultaneously in accordance 
with a prescribed ratio and trade test. 

About one third of the posts at present in the trade of 
unskilled Mails may be upgraded to the semi-skilled category. 
The present unskilled incumbents should initially be eligible 
for promotion to the upgraded post after having been 
properly screened by a trade test. 

As the Horticultural Directorate is called upon to ex- 
ecute skilled and highly-skilled jobs, the necessity of some 
skilled operative categories is genuine. The previous 
Categorization Committee’s recommendation for creation of 
posts of Roral Decorators should be acted upon. 

It is suggested that Government may consider creation of 
some skilled operative posts on merits of such proposals. At 
present, there seems to be no necessity to create any highly 
skilled posts in the Horticultural Wing. 

In the event of a number of skilled opcrath-c posts being 
crcated,lhese should work independently of the supervision 
exercised by the Chowdharies but directly under the Section 
Officer or the Assistant Director. 

There arc a number of categories which were created 
after the previous categorization. Most of these categories 
are in connection with works in Nepal. The category of Jeep 
Driver, however, should be classified as ’skilled' and should 
be placed in the pay scale of Rs. 260-350 as recommended by 
the Third Pay Commission for light vehicle drivers. 

A number of work charged categories were transferred 
to Regular Qassified Establishment by Government orders 
in 1958 and subsequently some more categories were trans- 
ferred to the Regular Classified Establishment in accordance 
with the first Categorization Committee’s recommendations. 
Sewermen and Lift Operators were in the list of categories so 
transferred. Some of the Sewermen and Lift Operators opted 
to continue in the work charged Establishment. They being in 
the semi-skilled category would be fitted in the scale of Rs. 
210-290. The corresponditig scale recommended for the 
Regular Establishment (non-workshop staff) is, howe\er,Rs. 
210-270. This will create an anomaly. It is, therefore, sug- 
gested that those Sewermen who were transferred to the 
Regular Establishment should be given a pay scale of Rs. 
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210-290 as personal to them. 

There is not much anomaly about the Lift Operators in 
ihc Regular Establishment as the Pay Commission has 
recommended a Selection Grade for them. The Lift 
Operators who were transferred from the Work-charged Es- 
tablishment may, however, be given an option either to opt 
for semi-skilled scale of Rs. 210-290 personal to them or 
remain in the Regular Establishment with the new pay scale. 

Consequent on the recommendation regarding the 
general pay scale of the skilled category being at Rs. 260- 
400, the pay scale of the Work Assistants, although in the 
Regular Classified Establishment, who arc expected to super- 
sise the work of the skilled category seems extremely inade- 
quate. The only way to rectify the situation partially without 
touching the pay scale of the Work Assistants is to re-activale 
the category of Selection Grade Work Assistants in the 
Regular Establishment. 

For the promotion of skilled artisans to the grade of 
Work Assistants, it will be sufficient for a candidate to have 
some working knowledge about the trades other than his 
owa. 

It is difficult to classify the Work Assistant in the Work- 
charged Establishment. For the very peculiar nature of their 
job,theycan be termed as ’Minor Supervisors’. 

In some isolated stations it will be economical and 
desirable to grant the e.visting 'Artificer Allowance"(i.e. some 
special pay) to workmen who may look after the stray jobs of 
another trade. 

Some avenue for promotion should be available to the 
unskilled workers who by virtue of the nature of duties have 
no opportunity of learning a skilled trade e.g. Beldars work- 
ing on roads, air strips or stores. It will be desirable to create 
some posts of Mates for the purpose of supervision at the 
lowest level. 

The existing Head Electrician (150-205) should merge 
with the existing Electrician which has been suggested to be 
re-designated as Senior Electrician. The existing Assistant 
Electrician in the scale of 85-110 should be in the semi-skilled 
grade and can be easily fitted in the proposed category of As- 
sistant Electrician. The existing category of Firemen (Non- 
firc-fighting) in the scale of Rs. 75-95 should be in the semi- 
skilled grade of Rs. 210-290 as in the case of Stoker. 

The present practice of granting exemption from trade 
tests to selected categories should be discouraged as this is 
detrimental to the interest of the Department and also raises 
similar demands from other categories. 

Government should prepare some basic guidelines for 
conducting trade tests in the various units. 

In the particular cases where abolition of semi-skilled 
categories attached to skilled grades has been recommended, 
the unskilled workers should be allowed to compete with out- 
siders for entiy into the skilled grade ivith suitable relations 
required for the purpose, subject however to that the techni- 
cal qualifications and trade test standards arc not relaxed. 

The direct recruitment quota for the existing Wiremen to 
be re-designated as Electrician, should be abolished. 50% of 
the posts of existing Assistant Wireman to be re-designated 
as Assistant Electricians, should be filled up by direct recruit- 
ment. 

Wherever possible, training should be given to existing 
workmen. 

At present it will not be possible to introduce the 


category of Master Craftsmen. 

Although at present all the e.xisting skilled grades have 
been put on the single pay scale of Rs. 260-400; it will be 
open to Government to give any of the three basic pay scales 
maintained for skilled categories for all newly created 
categories. 

Even while adopting the pay scale for Jeep Drivers, the 
pay scale of 260-350 applicable to light motor vehicle drivers 
has been adopted. 

The following categories should be in the grade of Rs. 
330-480 in the highly skilled group: 

Electrician (to be redesignated as Senior Electrician) 

Pattern Maker 
Senior Mechanic 
Senior Mechanic AC & R 
Senior Operator 
Senior Lift Mechanic 
Senior Cable Jointer 

The last two categories have been recommended for new 
creation. 

The following categories should be in the Grade of 380- 

560. 

Boiler Foreman 

Foreman AC & R 

Foreman Electrical 

Foremen Mechanical. 

Some Categories in the Government of India Presses 

Electrical Khallasis should be in the unskilled grade. Car- 
penters, Welders, Blacksmiths and Wiremen should be in the 
skilled grade with a pay scale of Rs. 260400. The Electrician 
should be in the highly-skilled Grade of Rs. 330480. 

As in the case of the work-charged Establishment, the 
Government of India presses should also redesignate the 
Electrician as Senior Electrician and skilled Wireman as 
Electrician. 

The present Electricians who are to be upgraded to the 
highly-skilled category should possess a supervisor's license 
as in the case of the CPWD. 

The existing Wiremen to be redesignated as Electrician 
should possess electrical workmen’s permit class II or its 
equivalent. 

Any other identical categories which have not been 
covered in Chapter X should be classified in the same man- 
ner as has been done for the Workcharged Establishment of 
the CPWD. 

There is some need for adopting a definite pattern of 
operation and supervision on the Electrical side of the 
Government of India Presses. 

It may be desirable to merge the Electrical Khallasis rvith 
general unskilled category of labourers in the Government of 
India Presses for the purpose of flexibility. 

General 

In the cases of Assistant Turner, Assistant Lift Mechanic 
and Assistant Painter which have been recommended for 
abolition, the existing incumbents should be trade tested and 
a skilled post will have to be created for the successful can- 
didates. The semi-skilled post should be abolished simul- 
taneously. 
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The trade lest tvill be repeated once a year on the same 
lines till all the existing Assistant Turners, Assistant Lift 
Mechanics and Assistant Painters are either promoted or 
wasted out in the normal course. 

The \acancies in the existing skilled grade should, 
however, be filled up by direct recruitment only. A post in 
the existing semi-skilled grade falling vacant due to normal 
wastage should be abolished and corresponding skilled post 
created and filled by direct recruitment. 

The trade test for the semi-skilled category mentioned in 
para 12 of Chapter 19 of the Pay Commission’s Report 
should not apply to the existing semi-skilled Mails in the 
scale of Rs. 75-95, mates (Rs. 75-95) and Sewermen in the 
workcharged establishment (Rs. 75-95). They should be 
automatically eligible for the scale of Rs. 210-290. 

However, in the case of Stoker and Line-men plumbing, 
the trade test will be requited to enable the existing incum- 
bents to enter the grade of Assistant Boilerman and Assis- 
tant Plumber in the e.xisting Grade of Rs. 85-110. 


Similarly the Firemen (Non-Fire Fighting) will also have 
to undergo the trade lest to enter the grade of Assistant 
Boilerman. 

The present designation of Mali and senior Mali will 
have to be revised. 

The present skilled operators working on Pumps should 
be wasted out. The vacancies thus created should be 
downgraded to those of Pump Attendants in the semi-skilled 
grade. 

The Duties and Recruitment Rules for each post should 
be thoroughly reviewed after the present classification. 

The recommendations regarding the Horticultural Wing 
should apply to all horticultural workers, whether under the 
Director of Horticulture or outside. 

There should be some coordination while framing the 
yardsticks of the various Categories— Civil, Horticultural or 
Electrical and Mechanical. 

Yardsticks should not be taken as rigid guidelines for 
creation of posts. 


COMMITTEE FOR CATEGORISATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA PRESS WORKERS, 1973. 

Report, New Delhi, Ministry of Works and Housing, 1973, 56+ ip. Memiographed. 


Chairman: Shri RGopalaswamy. 

Members: Shri S.N.BaneijijShri A.C Das Gupta; Shri 

Mehar Singh. 

Secretary. Shri Siri Krishan. 

APPOINTME.NT 

The Government of India by their Resolutions No.O- 
17054/55/72-PI dated the ITth March, 1973 and 25th April, 
1973 and No. O-17034/55/72-PI/Ptg. dated the 31st May, 
1973, set up a Committee known as "the Committee for 
Categorization of the Government of India Press Workers, 
1973". 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) to review the present classification of the posts of in- 
dustrial workers in the Government of India Presses with 
reference to skill requited to perform jobs; 

(ii) to recommend reclassification, wherever called for, by 
way of updating or with a view to removing anomalies, if any, 
in the e.xisting classification as far as practicable by 
meticulous examination of the work content, technical ap- 
praisal of the tools, etc. used by operatK-es, tolerances 
specified, processes involved etc. so as to ensure proper 
placement of the workers into the new pay scales that may be 
prescribed on the recommendations of the Third Pay Com- 
mission. 

(iii) to recommend any changes in the staffing pattern in 
various branches and sections in the Government of India 


Presses consequent on the reclassification/abolition/crcation 
of categories of workers in the Government of India Presses. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory 

Principles of classification; Composing Branch; Reading 
Branch; Machine Branch (Letter-presses); Bindery Branch; 
Mechanical Branch; Photolitho Wing; Process section; 
General categories; conclusion; Summary of Recommenda- 
tions; Appendices A & B. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Principles of Classification 

The existing mode of classification of industrial workers 
into unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, highly-skilled, and super- 
visory categories does not require any change. 

Composing Branch 

The classification of Lino and Mono operators as highly- 
skilled should stand. There should be a selection grade for 
20% of the posts in the scale of Rs.425-610. 

The reduction from the pay of Lino and Mono operators 
for short outturn, should be Rs20 and Rs. 40 instead of the 
existing rate of Rs. 7.50 and Rs. 15.00 respectively. 

The classification of Mono Caster Operator as skilled 
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should stand. The post should have the long scale of Rs. 
260400 for the skilled category. 

There should be one category of Compositor instead of 
the easting trs-o Grades. The post should be classified as 
skilled and given a special scale of Rs. 260-480. 

The classification of Cylinder Proof Pressman as skilled 
and Galley Proof Pressman as semi-skilled should stand. 

The post of Metal Melter should continue to be clas- 
sified as skilled. 

The post of Barman should continue and should be 
semi-skilled. 

The post of correction checker should be revived and 
designated Time Checker'. It should be at par and inter- 
changeable with Section Holder and classified as Supervisor. 
There should be one post for every 50 compositors in each 
shift. 

The post of Distributor should be revived. It should be 
in the skilled category with the pay scale of Rs. 260-350. 

One Assistant Action Holder should be in charge of 
store section with 16 Distributors. Where the riumber of 
Distributors is larger, a Section Holder should be put in 
charge. 

The standing forme section should be under the char^ 
of an Assistant Section Holder. 

Each Section in the Composing Branch should comprise 
about 30 compositors to be supervised by one Section Holder 
and one Assistant Section Holder. The span of supervision 
of Foreman should be reduced to 4 sections instead of 8 sec- 
tions. 

Reading Branch 

The post of Copyholder should continue to be in the 
skilled category, of Reviser, Editor and Copy Editor in the 
highly skilled category and of Head Reader and Reader-in- 
charge in the Supervisory category. 

The posts of Junior Reader and Senior Reader should be 
merged into one highly skilled category of Reader to be given 
the scale of Rs330-560. There should be a selection grade 
for209!> of the posts in the scale of Rs. 425-640. 

Machine Branch 

The posts of Mechineman Gr.I and Grade II should be 
merged into one highly skilled category of Mechineman with 
a long scale of Rs. 330-560. The post of Mechineman 
Gr.lII should continue in the skilled category and should be 
redesignated as Machine Assistant. 

The posts of Machine Inker/Press Inker/ Rotary man 
may be redesignated as Machine Attendant. The post should 
be in the semi-skilled category. 

The crew of manning printing machines should be as 
a^ested in para 5.6 of the Report. The post of Outturn 
Checker to be designated as 'Time Checker, should be 
^Tved. It should be at par and inter-changeable with the 
There should be one post for each shift. 

There should not be separate sections for Hand press, 
riatbed and Rotary machines. 

Bindery Branch 

There should be only one category of Binders and the 
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post should be placed in the skilled category with the scale of 
Rs. 260-350. 'ITierc should be a selection grade for 20% of 
the posts in the scale of Rs. 320-400. 

The post of Warehouse man should continue to be in the 
semi-skilled category and should be designated Bindery As- 
sistant. 

The post of Gold Finisher should continue to be in the 
highly skilled category. 

The existing unit of supervision should be supplemented 
by an Assistant Section Holder to assist the Section Holder. 

The post of Outturn Checker, to be designated as Time 
Checker, should be revived. It should be at par and inter- 
changeable with the Section Holder. There should be one 
post for each shift. 

Mechanical Branch 

The posts of Assistant Mechanic (Lino)/ (Mono)/ 
(Mechanical) and Mechanic (Lino)/ (Mono)/ (Mechanical) 
should continue to be in the skilled and highly skilled 
categories respectively. 

The posts of Head Mechanic (Lino)/(Mono)/ (Mech.) 
and Supervisor (Mechanical) should be classified as super- 
visory. 

■The post of Roller Moulder should continue to be in the 
semi-skilled category. 

The post of Stereotypes should continue to be classified 
as skilled but should carry the scale of Rs. 260-400. 

Photolitho Wing 

The post of Feeder should be redesignated as Machine 
Assistant (Offset) and should carry scale of pay of Rs.260- 
350. 

The post of Machine Operator Class II (Photosetter) 
should be designated as Machine Assistant (Photosetter) and 
categorized as skilled with pay scale of Rs. 320-400. 

The post of Workshop of Mechineman should be 
redesignated as Mechanic (Offset) and should continue to be 
in the highly skilled category. 

The post of Assistant Machine Operator (Xerox) should 
be classified as skilled with the pay scale of Rs. 320-400. 

The posts of Attendant and Trimmer should continue to 
be classified as semi-skilled and the posts of Dark Room As- 
sistant and Graining Operator as skilled. 

The posts of Helio Operator, Machine Operator 
(Xerox), Machine Operator class 11 (Photostat), Offset 
Mechineman Grade I and Grade II and other posts listed in 
para 8.14 should be classified as highly skilled. 

Process Section 

The post of Developer should be merged with the post 
of Dark Room Assistant. 

There should be one category (instead of two at present) 
of Etcher in the highly skilled category with the long scale of 
Rs. 330-560. There should be a selection grade of Rs. 425-640 
for 20% of the posts. 

The post of Printer should be merged with the cate'gory 
of Etcher. 

The post of Moulder and Finisher should be classified as 
highly skilled with the pay scale of Rs. 330-480. 
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The post of Plate Monnter and Finisher should continue 
to be in the skilled category. 

General Categories 

The post of Foreman should be classified as Supervisory 
and should carry a pay scale of Rs. 455-700. 

The post of Section Holder should be classified as super- 
visory and should carry a pay scale of Rs. 425-640. 

The post of Assistant Section Holder should be revived 
and placed in the Supervisory category, with a pay scale of 
Rs. 380-530. 

The post of Lorry Driver/Van Driver should continue to 
be in the skilled category and the posts of Cleaner, Driver 
and Driver for Auto Truck in the semi-skilled category. 

The post of Labour Supervisor should carry a scale of 
Rs. 210-290. 

The post of Labourer should continue to be classified as 
unskilled. 

Paragraph 5.6 

Consequent on our recommendation to merge the two 
categories of Mechineman Grade I and Mechineman Grade 
II, we feel that the staffing pattern for running letter-press 
sheet-fed printing machines of various sizes should undergo a 
change. As the Government of India Presses follow the stan- 
dards laid down by the Indian Standards Institution in 
respect of sizes of paper used and the finished products we 
recommend the following crew for letter-press printing 
machines capable of printing paper in the various sizes in 
RAO series: 


S.No. Machines for paper sizes Crew 


1. 

RAO 

Mechineman 

Machine 

1 



Assistant 

Machine 

1 



Attendant 

1 

2. 

Less than RAO and upto 

Mechineman 

1 


RAl(including RAl) 

Machine 

Assistant 

1 

3. 

Less than RAl and above 

Mechineman 

1 


RA3 

Machine 

Attendant 

1 

4. 

RA3 and below 

Mechineman 

1 


In regard to letterpress webfed rotaiy machines, the ctew 
recommended is as at present, viz., 1 Machincman, I 
Machine Assistant and one Machine Attendant. 

Paragraph 8.14 

We do not recommend any change in respect of the fol- 
lowing posts: 

1. Artist Retoucher Highly 

skilled 

2. Assistant Artist Retoucher -do- 

3. Cameraman -do- 

4. Junior Artist -do- 

5. Junior Artist (Calligraphy) -do- 

6. Machine Operator Grade 1 
(slop and repeat) 


7. Machine Operator Class I 



(Folosetter) 


Rs. 425-700 

8. 

Prover 

-do- 

Rs. 425-600 

9. 

Senior Artist 

-do- 

Rs. 550-750 

10. 

Senior Artist-incharge. 

-do- 

Rs. 700-900 

11. 

Technical Assistant/ 
varityper typist (varitype) 

-do- 

Rs. 380-560 


The posts at S.No. 6 and 7 have not been formally clas- 
sified so far. We recommend that they should be placed in 
the highly skilled category. 


Rs. 550-750 
Rs. 455-700 
Rs. 425-700 
Rs. 455-700 
Rs. 455-700 

Rs. 425-700 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION ON DERAILMENT OF 
NO.90 DOWN FAST PASSENGER TRAIN BETWEEN MALHARGARH 
AND HARKIAKHAL STATIONS, WESTERN RAILWAY ON 4TH JUNE, 1973. 
Report, New Delhi, Controller of Publications, 1974. lOp. 


One Man CommHlee: Shri G.S. Pandor. 

APPOINTMENT 

This Committee was constituted in accordance with Rule 
4 of the Ministry of Tourism and Civil Aviation's Notification 
No. RS13-T (8)/71 dated the 19lh April, 1973 to inquire into 
the accident to No. 90 Down Fast Passenger Train at about 
15.1S hours on 4th June, 1973 at Km. 257/5-6 between 
Malhargarh and Harkiakhal stations on the Ratlam-Nimach 
Metre Gauge Section of the Western Railway. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To inquire into the accident to No. 90 Down Fast Pas- 
senger train at about 15.15 hours on 4ih June 1973, at Km. 
257/5-6 between Malhargarh and Harkiakhal stations on the 
Ratlam-Nimach Metre Gauge section of the Western Rail- 
way. 

CONTENTS 

Summary, Relief Measures; The Train; Lexal Condi- 
tions; Summary of Evidence; Discussions; Conclusions; 
Remarks and Recommendations. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Cause of the Accident 

After full consideration of all facts, material and ctr- 
cumstantial.evidcnce, I have reached the conclusion that the 


blowing over of a part of 90 Down Fast Passenger at 15.15 
hours on 4th June, 1973, at Km 257/5-6 was the result of its 
having been struck by a sudden severe storm from the cast 
while on the run between Malhargarh and Harkiakhal sta- 
tions on the Ratlam-Nimach Metre gauge section of the 
Western Railway. Its effect was localised. 

No one is held responsible for it. 

Relief Measures 

The emergency calls for medical aid were made without 
delay and were met with prompt response. I am satisfied that 
the medical aid was prompt and efficient. Relief measures 
were as satisfactory as could be expected in the cir- 
cumstances. 

REMARKS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A Illrd class coach was marshalled next to the engine 
and not the TLR as required under Board's order. Despite 
the railway officials, claim to have latched one of the doors 
from inside and locked the other by the carriage key and 
closed all windows, passengers had gained access to it prior 
to the accident. When passengers cannot be prevented from 
travelling in coaches so marshalled despite whatever precau- 
tions, the very purpose is defeated. The passengeis who died 
at the spot were in this coach. The rake was at Mhow for the 
night and in my opinion, there was ample time to marshal the 
rake in correct otder. The staff at fault should be taken up. 
It should be ensured that standing instructions of the Board 
on the subject are strictly complied with. 
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INFORMAL EXPERT GROUP ON COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION, TRAINING & RESEARCH, 1973. 

Report, New Delhi, Ministry of Agriculture (Department of Co-operation), 
1974, Memiographed 52-t- xv p. 


Chairman: Dr. M. S. Sw’aminathan. 

Members: Dr. D.P. Singh; Dr. S. Paul; Shri R.N. 

Haldipur; Shri N.P. Sen. 

Secretary; Shri K.S. Bawa. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Informal Expert Group on Cooperative Education, 
Training & Research n-as constituted under the Government 
of India vide their Notification No. P.11015/1/73-CT dated 
12th June, 1973. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To examine the adequacy of the existing structure in- 
cluding policy, direction, guidance and coordination at the 
central level in the sphere of co-operative training, education 
and research in the context of the rapidly expanding spheres 
of cooperative programmes, and the need for professionally 
competent personnel, with knowledge of modem manage- 
ment techniques for the cooperative sector; 

(ii) To suggest measures for effective collaborative ar- 
rangements between the cooperathx training organisations. 
Agricultural Universities, Institutes of Management, etc. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Background; Critique of the present situa- 
tion; Recommendations; Aimexures I to VI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Policy Framew ork 

The present arrangements for training of personnel were 
conceived of, as indicated in an earlier chapter, more than a 
decade ago. The cooperative movement has, since then, wit- 
nessed an unprecedented expansion and ramification of its 
activities. Increasing reliance is placed on cooperatives for 
providing the necessary infrastructural facilities for modern- 
ising agriculture, promoting agro-industrial complexes in 
rural areas and supporting the etqtanding public distribution 
system. This tremendous growth and diversification in the 
actmties of cooperatives has brought to surface, as we earlier 
indicated, the inadequacies in the existing arrangements for 
training of personnel of cooperatives. 

In the context of growing volume and complexities of 
operations of coqperatives, the need for professional 


management has become imperative for a sustained healthy 
growth and success of the movement. It is important to note 
that cooperative movement does not connote a series of iso- 
lated and unconnected activities, but represents an inter- 
related and integrated system informed by social purpose. 
Arrangements for training of cooperative personnel should, 
therefore, be aligned to meet the growing needs of the move- 
ment. The basic premises, which form the basis for our 
detailed recommendations later in this chapter, are: 

i) Development of training programmes in a specialised 
function. 

ii) Training arrangements should be sensitive to the 
practical needs of the cooperatives and training should, 
therefore, be an essential part of the over-all programme of 
cooperative development. 

iii) The entire range of arrangements for training of 
cooperative personnel should be conceived as an integrated 
system with central guidance and co-ordination to avoid 
duplication of efforts and to ensure optimum utilisation of 
resources and to maintain uniformly high standarxls of train- 
ing. 

iv) Recogniring that training is a crucial input, which has 
a long-term impact on the over-all efficiency of the coopera- 
tive movement, adequate funds should be made available for 
the training programmes. While, in the existing cir- 
cumstances,- Government should continue to be the main 
source of finance for these 'programmes the movement which 
is the beneficiary of the programme should also begn to con- 
tribute to the resources for this programme. Other agencies 
interested in the healthy growth of cooperative movement 
should also provide assistance for the traim'ng programme. 

v) It is important that organisations and institutions 
entrusted with training should be endowed with adequate 
autonomy, both financial and administrative. 

vi) Training for cooperative personnel has to be ar- 
ranged in diverse fields like, law, accounts, banking, farm 
management, industrial, business, commercial management 
etc. This calls for a close contact with institutes of manage- 
ment, agricultural unwersities, etc. 

Central Agency and Its Functions 

There is unanimity of view that there should be an 
agency at the central level which should be entrusted with the 
responsibility for formulation, coordination and implementa- 
tion of cooperative training programmes in the country. It 
should be high level expert and representative body endowed 
with adequate funds and autonomy. The functions of this 
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central agency should be; 

i) to fomulatc overall policies relating to cooperative 
training and re-search programmes in the country; 

ii) to assess periodically the needs of training for 
cooperative personnel to facilitate planning and designing of 
training arrangements (such assessments may preferably be 
for the Five Year Plan period); 

iii) to keep effective liaison with and coordinate the ac- 
tivilies of Government of India, State Governments, Reserve 
Bank of India, Financing Institutions, universities including 
agricultural universities. University Grants Commission, in- 
ternational agencies like the International Co-operative Al- 
liance etc., in matters relating to cooperative education, train- 
ing and research; 

iv) to establish and manage cooperative training and 
research institutions; 

v) to arrange for training of teaching staff of cooperative 
training institutions; 

vi) to ensure maintenance of high academic standards in 
cooperative education and training in various institutes in the 
country and suggest syllabi and standards of examinations for 
different courses; 

vii) to promote education in cooperation in schools and 
colleges and, for this purpose, to suggest syllabi and stan- 
dards of examination and arrange the publication of standard 
text books on cooperation; 

viii) to establish a research wing; identify problem areas 
of cooperatives requiring research and organise research 
studies; 

ix) to arrange for provision of consultancy services to 
cooperathes, particularly on problems of management; 

x) to evaluate the training programmes with a view to 
aligning them more closely to practical needs of the eextpera- 
tive movement; 

xi) to raise funds by way of grants, fees, subscriptions 
and contributions from Central Government, eexaperatives 
and other institutions. 

Central Agency Ultimately a Multi-slate Sociel)— to begin 
with part ofNCUI 

We have carefully considered the various views regarding 
the appropriate legal shape of the Central Agency, whose 
functions we have outlined above. A view has been cx- 
presed that the Central Agency should be an independent 
Society registered under the Societies Registration Act. We 
have examined the position obtaining in different countries 
and find that the central control of cooperative training or- 
ganisations is generally located within the cooperative move- 
ment. We do not find any strong reason to make a departure 
in this regard in our country. We have next considered the 
alternative suggestions for registering the Central Agency as 
a separate co-operative society, or of locating it within the 
National Cooperative Union of India. The proposed central 
agency is conceived of essentially as a specialized institution 
tilth professional expertise built into it and endowed with 
autonomy, both administrative and financial. The nature of 
functions and magnitude of operations point to the need for 
setting up the proposed central- agency as a separate, 
autonomous legal entity, which could be registered as a 
multi-state cooperative society. The membership of such a 
society would consist of Central Government, N.CD.C, 
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NCUI, other National Level Cooperative Federations, R.B.1. 
and various other financing and other institutions interested 
in promoting cooperative education and training. Organisa- 
tion of such a society may, we feel, take some time asThe 
reaction of various financing and other institutions to their 
becoming members of the proposed cooperative society will 
have to be ascertained before considering the organisation of 
the society. As the implementation of the programme of 
training and education has assumed urgency, we would sug- 
gest that, to begn with, the proposed Central Agency should 
be located within the National Cooperative Union of India as 
a separate wing. The NCUI represents inter-alia, the Na- 
tional Cooperative Federations, State level cooperative 
federations as well as the State Cooperative Unions. These 
arc the main uscrs/bcneficiaries of the various cooperative 
education and training programmes. The NCUI is the chief 
spokesman of the cooperative movement and has the overall 
responsibility for cooperative training and education. This 
role had to be maintained. Therefore, to bring about close 
coordination and harmony between the NCUI and the 
proposed Central Agency, the President of the NCUI should 
also be the President of the Central Agency. 

Council for Cooperative Education, Research and Training 
(CCERT) 

The proposed central agency should have an appropriate 
status commensurate with its importance and responsibility. 
We recommend that the proposed Central Agency be called 
the Council for Cooperative Education, Research and Train- 
ing (CCERT). As regards its composition it should include 
representatives of all interests as well as experts. The 
Government of India is vitally interested in the development 
of the cooperative movement and its training and education 
programmes. It will continue to provide a major part of the 
finances required. Thus, the Central Government should 
have adequate representation. The National Cooperative 
Development Corporation is a promotional organisation in 
the fields of cooperative marketing, processing and storage. 
It is desirable that this organisation is also associated with 
the proposed central agency. The co-operative movement 
should be represented in the central agency by both the non- 
official leadership and professional management. As the 
central agency will also provide training for Government 
employees of State cooperative departments, it should have 
the assistance of State Re^strais of cooperative societies. 
Various financing agenciw like Reserve Bank of India, 
Agricultural Refinance Corporation, Industrial Development 
Bank of India, Life Insurance Corporation, Industrial 
Finance Corporation, Rural Electrification Corporation, 
State Bank of India and nationalised banks provide diverse 
and substantial financial assistance for various cooperative 
programmes. A list of such agencies and types of assistance 
pro-vided by them is indicated in Annexure VI. These 
agencies are, therefore, -vitally interested in the healthy 
growth of the cooperative movement and emergence of com- 
petent professional management. There is also need for 
coordination of cooperative training programmes with train- 
ing programmes arranged by these institutions. It will, there- 
fore, be beneficial to provide representation to the financing 
agencies. Lastly, there is need for inclusion of experts from 
teaching faculties, universities and institutes of management. 
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In the light of the above observations, we recontmend 
that tfie composition-of the Council may be as follows: 

1. President of the NCUI — President. 

Z Director General of Coop. Education, Research and 
Training — Vice President. 

3 & 4. Two representatives of National level Cofiperativc 
Federations to be nominated by the Governing Council of 
the NCUI. 

5 & 6. Two representatives of State Cooperative Unions 
to be nominated by the Governing Council of NCUI. 

7 & 8. Two Chief Executives of National Level Coopera- 
tive Federations to be nominated by the Governing Council 
of the NCUI. 

9 & 10. Two Chief Executives of State Level Cooperative 
Federations to be nominated by the Governing Council of 
tfie NCUI. 

11 & 13. Three nominees of the Central Government. 

14. Secretary, National Cooperative Development Cor- 
poration. 

15. Deputy Govemor/Executive Director inchatge of 
Agricultural Credit, Reserve Bank of India. 

16 & 17. Two representatives of financing institutions to 
be nominated by the Reserve Bank of India. 

18. One nominee of the Director General, ICAR 

19 & 20. The Dean of the VMNICM and the other rep- 
resentative of the Institute to be co-opted by the CCERT. 

21 & 22. Two Principals of Coop.Training Colleges to be 
co-opted by the CCERT. 

23. One representative of Universities to be co-opted by 
the CCERT. 

24. One representative of the Agricultural Universities 
to be co-opted by the CCERT. 

25. One representative of the Institutes of Management 
to be co-opted by the CCERT. 

26 & 27. Two Registrars of Cooperative Societies from 
the States to be co-opted by the CCERT. 

Note: 

While making co-options proper regional representation 
on the Council may be ensured. Generally not more than one 
person from a State may be coopted. 

Director-General CCERT 

To equip the CCERT to discharge its functions effi- 
ciently, it should have the services of a highly competent ex- 
ecutive, who may be designated as Director General. The in- 
cumbent to this post should be a dynamic person with out- 
standing record and experience. To attract highly competent 
persons to this post, this office should carry the status of a 
Vice-Chancellor of a University. To select a suitable person 
for the post, the choice should necessarily be made from a 
wider field, but attempt should be made to choose one with 
cooperative background. We envisage a crucial role for the 
Director General. He should be the Vice-President of the 
Council and generally represent the Council on other expert 
bodies. He should also preside over sub-committees of the 
Council, if any. As the major focus of attention of the Coun- 
cil will be on the strengthening and expansion of the role of 
VMNICM, the Director General should'also be the head of 
that Institute. Besides being responsible for the administra- 


tion of the Council, he would thus be also directly respon- 
sible for the administration and development of the National 
Institute. The Director General should have adequate 
powers under the bye-laws to match his responsibilities. 

Amendment of Bye laws of NCUI 

The bye-laws of the National Cooperative Union of India 
would need to be amended to provide for the constitution of 
the Council as a separate wing of the NCUI with its own 
funds and autonomy. The bye-laws should also provide for 
appointment of a Director General with adequate powers as 
indicated above. We understand that such amendment to the 
bye-laws of the NCUI is permissible. Besides NCUI, other 
organisations and interests will be represented on the Coun- 
cil. We would, therefore, suggest that any amendment of the 
bye-laws of the NCUI relating to CCERT may be made only 
with the prior concurrence of the Government of India. 
When, in due course, a separate Multi-State Society is or- 
ganised as suggested in para 4.4 above, it should have, in ad- 
dition to a General Body, a Governing Council whose com- 
position may be on the lines indicated at para 4.6. 

V.M. National Institute of Cooperative Management 

A major responsibility of the proposed CCERT is to 
develop the VMMCM as a premier institute for cooperative 
management and training at the National level. As already 
indicated, the Director General of CCERT will also be the 
head of this National Institute. The Director General maybe 
assisted by a Dean in the adminisiration of the Institute. 
This Institute would also need further strengthening of its 
teaching faculty. This should receive priority of attention of 
the CCERT, which should consider introducing U.G.C’s 
scales, as approved by the Government of India, for the 
teaching staff to attract persons of requisite calibre and ex- 
perience. 

The premises in which the Institute is now located, 
belongs to the Reserve Bank of India.and has been licensed 
to the CCT. The Cooperative Bankets’ Training College 
run by the Reserve Bank is also located in the same building. 
We are recommending in this chapter that the Cooperative 
Bankers’ Training College (CBTC) run by the RB.I, should 
be transferred to the proposed CCERT along with the build- 
ings and equipments at Poona. This would provide an ade- 
quate campus to the National Institute to enable it to further 
expand and diversify its training programmes. Additional 
buildings can be constructed as and when necessary. If, for 
some reason, the Reserve Bank does not agree to transfer 
the CBTC to the CCERT, the alternative would be to take 
urgent steps for constructing a separate campus for the In- 
stitute at a suitable location. 

A suggestion has been made that more National In- 
stitutes on the line of the Poona Institute may be established 
in the country. As it has been indicated earlier, even the ex- 
isting facilities available at the Poona Institute are not being 
fully utilized. Efforts should, therefore, first be directed to 
fuller utilization of the facilities at the Poona Institute. If, at 
a later date, the Poona Institute is unable to cope with the 
demand for training arrangements, the question of opening 
more such Institutes at suitable places and in appropriate 
fields may be considered. 
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CooptraliS-e Bankers’ Training College 

As we indicated earlier, the Cooperative Bankers’ Train- 
ing College is being run by the Reserve Bank in the same 
nieraiscs in which the National Institute of Cooperative 
Management is located. We have noted that, prior to 1962, 
when the cooperative training programme was being run by 
the Central Committee for Cooperative Training under the 
the CBTC was one of the institutions under the con- 
trol of the Committee. When the present C.C.T. was formed, 
this college was not transferred to it. During our discussions 
with representatives of cooperative institutions and others, it 
was urged that CBTC should also be transferred to the 
Central Agency for Cooperative Training, that is, the 
proposed CCERT. 

We have carefully examined the suggestion for transfer- 
ring CBTC from the Reserve Bank to the proposed CCERT. 
The CBTC trains intermediate as well as senior personnel of 
cooperative banking institutions. Besides, it also trains of- 
ficers of commercial banks in agricultural financing. Agricul- 
tural credit constitutes a major activity of cooperatives and 
arrangements for training in rural banking should, therefore, 
be a legitimate function of the proposed CCERT which could 
certainly extend training facilities to the personnel of the 
commercial banks also. In the present conte.xt of the need 
for greater coordination between commercial banks and 
cooperatives, a common training programme for senior of- 
ficers of cooperatives and commercial banks in agricultural 
credit is highly desirable and will be extremely useful. It is 
for this reason, we have also recommended that representa- 
tives of financing institutions should bo on the proposed 
CCERT. It has also been pointed out to us that the Reserve 
Bank, as a Central Bank of the country, should promote and 
not undertake such training programmes. In this connection 
a former Governor of the Reserve Bank had observed; 

This large scale increase in credit operations has im- 
posed on the personnel of cooperative institutions a strain 
which it was not, in most cases, qualified to bear and it be- 
came necessary to undertake a training programme. It is not 
one of the normal functions of the Reserve Bank to under- 
take such a programme, but pedantic adherence to jurisdic- 
tional responsibility would have meant that the programme 
vvould not have been undertaken at all." 

Further as we indicated earlier, training is a specialised 
function and, at the All India level, the entire arrangements 
for training of cooperative personnel should be conceived as 
an integrated system with a central direction and guidance, to 
avoid duplication of efforts and to ensure optimum utilisa- 
tion of resources. In view of the above important considera- 
tions, we strongly feci that the Reserve ^nk may transfer 
the CBTC to the proposed CCERT. The CCERT will, of 
course, seek assistance of the R.B.I.for designing suitable 
courses in cooperative banking and also draw on the exper- 
tise available with the Reserve Bank. 

Cooperative Colleges 

Wc had observed in an earlier Chapter that there is no 
active, collaboration between the National Institute of 
Cwpcrativc Management and the 14 colleges run by the 
C.CT. For bringing about closer coordination between these 
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institutions, we suggest that the National Institute may: 

a) nominate a representative of its faculty on the Local 
Committee of each college; 

b) provide facilities for training teachers of these colleges 
at the Institute; 

c) guide and assist in the formulation of syllabi, conduct 
of training programmes; and 

d) undertake evaluation of the functioning of the col- 
leges. 

There are 14 cooperative colleges now and two more are 
proposed to be established in Kerala and in the north-eastern 
region. All the existing colleges arc located in rented 
premises. The accommodation, hostel facilities and library 
facilities are inadequate and unsatisfactory. Location of 
these colleges in proper campus buildings to be constructed 
at an early date, should receive priority of attention of the 
CCERT. Tlie location of these colleges should be such as to 
facilitate drawing upon guest-lecturers from nearby institu- 
tions. 

Gradual Transfer of Colleges 

Another relevant issue which has been raised is whether 
the colleges run by the C.C.T. should continue to be the sole 
responsibility of the proposed CCERT, or whether they 
should be gradually transferred to the State 
Government/State Cooperative Unions. The Study Team on 
Cooperative Training which considered this matter in 1960 
expressed itself in favour of the progressive decentralization 
of the administration of these colleges. Wc would suggest 
that the CCERT may review the position at the appropriate 
stage and consider the question of handing over the colleges 
to the State Govemmenls/Statc Cooperative Unions. The 
CCERT may also consider at what stage, and to what extent, 
the State Governments/State Cooperative Unions should as- 
sume responsibility for expenditure on these colleges. As an 
alternative and to bring about close coordination between 
cooperative training programmes and Agricultural Univer- 
sities, we would suggest that the proposed CCERT may also 
consider running these colleges as part of the Agricultural 
Universities. 

Member-Education 

Education of members and prospective members of 
cooperative societies is important for promoting enlightened 
mcmbciship in cooperatives. This training has to be given at 
the village level or tahsil level and the arrangements for this 
training should appropriately be the responsibility of the 
Stale Cooperative Unions and the National Cooperative 
Union of India, Member-education is at present being done 
through peripatetic units run by the Slate Cooperative 
Unions. The peripatetic units run by the Slate Cooperative 
Unions are partly or wholly financed by the State Govern- 
ments. Certain supervisory staff employed at the zonal and 
National levels by the National Cooperative Union of India is 
financed by the Central Government. It has been brought to 
our notice that the present member education programme 
has not been very effective'. It has not, however, been pos- 
sible for us to examine this matter in greater depth with a 
view to suggesting specific measures for improwng the ar- 
rangements for member-education. Wc arc of the opinion 
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that member-education may continue to be the responsibility 
of the main body of NCUI and the State Cbcpcratht 
Unions. We w-oald. hcra-esxr, suggest that the proposed 
CCERT may undertake pilot studies for identifyirig the 
rt'cainesses in the present programme of membcr-cducatioa 
arrd surest measures to render this programme more effec- 
thx and purposeful. Anodier area in w-hidi the proposed 
CCERX could help this programme is provision of pedagogc 
guidance and general mo-nitoring of the programme. 

Education of Office-bearers of Secondary and 
Apei Institutions 

For tmproviirg the over-all elfidency of secondaiy and 
apei level inslitutjons, there is need for short-term trairring 
of oflice-teareis of secondary and apex level institntiorrs in 
the States. The AH India Oxrperative Irstruclors’ Trairting 
Centre at Delhi has been ariangirg some leadership tethting 
of non-officials. The training of ncm-offidals is essentially the 
ftmetion of Smte Cooperative Unrorrs and the National 
Coopeiative Union of India. A large emphasis in such train- 
ing should be on management aspects. It would, therefore, 
be an advantage if the CCERT could, at the request of the 
State Ccoperathe Unions/National Cooperative Unioa of 
India, arrange for the training of the office-bearers of dis- 
trict, Sate-level and national level cooperative institutions. 

.An India Coop. Instructors’ Training Centre 

The An India Cooperative Instructors' Training Centre is 
functioning under the auspices of the National Cooperative 
Unioa of India at Delhi snee I^-5S. It was orgarJsed for 
imparting basic training ar:d orientatio-a training to the io- 
stractois working in the oember-edneafion programme. 
These irstractom are only cooperadve inspectors. The In- 
stitute is located in a rented building and has no proper 
library facilities. It has a principal in the junior class I scale 
and two lecturers. This training centre is comparable to that 
of a j'uincr training centre run by the States. The entire ex- 
penditure on the runrjrtg of this centre is met cut of giants 
givea by the Government of India. As the number of instruc- 
tors sent by the State Gooperafive Umons for basic training 
as wen as for orientatjon training, has no: been adequare to 
utilise fuIK- the capacity of the centre, it has also organised 
ether types of leadership training courses for con-offidals. 
As training of tr«rnctors is a specialized function, which 
should a p p r op ria tely be under the direct purview of the 
proposed CCERT, we recommend that this funciioc of train- 
ing of instructors should be tiarsferred to the proposed 
CCERT. The AH India Coop. Iistruciois’ Trai ning C entre 
should also be transferred to the contirf of the CCERT. The 
CCERT may decide the future role of the centre and the 
purposes forwhkh it ca-v be utilised. If its present functions 
can be taVnn ever by other irstitutiocs and it has no other 
distinct functica, the CCERT may cocker its closure. 

.Assessment of Traming Needs amd Zvraleatioii 

There is no arrangement cow at the central level, as we 
observed in chapter Til- for periodic assessment of man- 
power r e qui rements of cooperatives for determining short- 
term and fceg-term ireeds of tiairfcg for cooperative persoc- 


neL Nor do the present arrangements provide for a con. 
tinuous evaluation of training programmes. Assessment cf 
training needs and evaluation of training programmes should 
constitute a major area of responsibility of CCERT, which 
may have a separate cell in hs organisation for this purpose. 
The assessment of training needs may be made for The Year 
Plan periods. As no such assessment has been made for the 
Fifth Five Year Plan period, such an assessment should be 
one of the first tasks of the CCERT. 

Coordination with Agricultural Unrrersilies 

Agricultural cooperatives have a predominant place in 
our cooperative mcr-ement. One of the major objectives cf 
these cooperatives is to facilitale modernisation of agricul- 
ture. Agricultural univeisiries have a crucial role in introduc- 
ing innovations in agriculture. Cooperative programmes 
need to be continnously re-aligned to meet the emerging 
needs of modern agriculture. This calls fora doser link be- 
tween agricultural unheisities and the cooperative trairung 
organisations. This is an aspect which has not received ade- 
quate attentioa. The proptsed CCERT should, we recom- 
mend, be the focal point for such coordination between the 
cooperatives and the agricultural univeisities. The Coucril 
could advise Agricultural Univetsities regarding.teaclting of 
cooperation in those Universities, and should secure their 
help in teaching the subject of "Farm Management' in 
cooperative training institutions. Further, as indicated eaiEer, 
the Council should also consider running the cooperative col- 
leges as part of Agricultural Unheisities. 

Coordination with other Institutions 

There are several oiganisations and institutions engaged 
its genera] education, training adninistratioa and manage- 
ment. At the Central Government level, the Ministry of 
Education, Department of Personnel and A.R fTiaining 
Division), ICAR, the National Council for Educational 
Research and Training. Institute of Administration, Mus- 
socrie, the National Iiatirete of Community Development, 
Hyderabad etc. are some of the organisations engaged in this 
Held. The RBL the State Bank of India and some other 
firrancing agencies similariy hare established training in- 
stitutes. The Stale Govenmients have also established ad- 
ministrative training coCeges aiKl cither trailring institutes. It 
is desirable that necessary conaborarion and liaison is estab- 
lished with such organisations and institutiocs. 

Coordination with Institutes of Management 

Cooperatives are essentrally buMess organisations and 
management cf cooperative enterprises necessarily has 
several aspects comment with management of any enterprise 
whether in the public sector or in the priv ate sector. The 
various institutes of management are engaged in the task cf 
training management personnel in the modem management 
lechmques. It k. therefore, essential that fullest possible ad- 
vantage should be ^ined from the oqieitise, knowledge and 
erpcnence of these insritutes cf management by the coopera- 
tive ccvemecL The CCERT should, therefore, establish 
dosest links and active asscxriation with these institutes. 
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Cooptralires as part of General Education 

The Study Team on Cooperative Training had observed 
that in the context of the national policy for promoting 
cooperatives for various economic activities, it is necessary to 
farnffiarise the younger generation with the principles of 
cooperation and its application to economic activities. The 
Team, therefore, recommended that the teaching of coopera- 
tion should increasingly figure as a part of general education 
at appropriate stages. We wholly endorse this recommenda- 
tion, and one of the functions of the CCERT should be to 
promote education in cooperation in schools and colleges 
and, for this purpose, to suggest syllabi and standards for stu- 
dents in schools and for degree courses and also help in the 
publication of standard text-books on cooperation. In pur- 
suance of its broader objective of educating the younger gen- 
tralion in cooperation, it is necessary for the projKtsed 
CCERT to keep in close touch with University Grants Com- 
mission and the Universities and also promote community 
action programme involving students, youth and women. 

.Mechanism of Coordination 

In the preceding paragraphs, we have suggested that the 
proposed CCERT should coordinate its activities with those 
of agricultural universities, institutes of management etc. 
The broad mechanism of such coordination should be as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Tie CCERT could advise the various institutes, 
universities etc. on introduction of cooperation as a subject 
in the courses run by them. 

(b) The CCERT could avail itself of the facilities of the in- 
stitutions like agricultural universities and institutes of 
management for conducting courses on cooperation and 
cooperatK’e management. 

(c) The CCERT could arrange for training of cooperative 
personnel in specialised courses run by other institutions. 

(d) The CCERT could make available the facilities in 
cooperative training institutes to other 
organisalions/instilutions. 

(c) The CCERT and other organisations could exchange in- 
on research programmes and research results, 

(0 The CCERT and the other organisations may exchange 
faculty members. 

Research 

Cooperative research should be related to the practical 
problems of the cooperative movement. The subjects for 
resrarch should, therefore, be carefully selected and the 
1 0 les already made by other institutions should be made 
u use of. There is already a research wing in the National 
s I ute which should keep itself in touch with other or- 
g nisations like Agriculture Universities, institutes of 
exchange informations on research 
research studies. The research wing should 
j- “P 'n touch with the National Cooperative 
linnc ^rporation. National Cooperative Fcdera- 

nmsi Bank of India etc. for- ideritilying the broad 


There is an increasing recognition of the need for con- 
sultancy services for cooperatives for improving the efficiency 
of their operation. The concensus that emerged during our 
discussions, with representatives of cooperatives and others, 
was that it would be of advantage to build consultancy serv- 
ices into the respective sectors of the movement itself. For 
example, it was noted that the National Cooperative Con- 
sumers’ Federation has set up a consultancy and promotional 
cell to provide guidance and assistance to consumer 
cooperatives in various matters relating to operations and 
management. Similarly, the National Cooperative Develop- 
ment Corporation also proposed to set up a consultancy wing 
for cooperative marketing and processing activities. An im- 
portant aspect on which the National Institute should provide 
consultancy service, is on co-operative management 
problems. The faculty members of the National Institution 
should be made responsible for providing consultancy serv- 
ices. The c.xpcriencc and expertise available in other 
consultancy cells could be shared with mutual benefits. 

Accent on Practical Training 

The need for providing a practical bias to training in the 
cooperative sector cannot be over-emphasized. A practical 
bias will enthuse a problem-solving approach and lead to a 
truly development concept of cooperative movement 
amongst the personnel undergoing training. For this, a few 
alternative devices can be suggested. A trainee could be 
pttjvridcd a pre-planned attachment to a selected society or 
assigned a project with emphasis on field work. The training 
institution could also adopt a "society" as a field base for 
meeting the practical requirements of training. The adoption 
of a society could even provide selected consultancy oppor- 
tunities and help identify suitable areas for research. If the 
training institutions can meaningfully exploit this approach, 
it can stimulate Consultancy, Research and Training which 
arc mutually supportive activities. 

Financial Arrangements 

One of our basic recommendations is that the proposed 
CCERT should be endowed with financial autonomy. This 
can be ensured only if adequate funds arc made available 
from different sources. In our view, the Central Government 
will have to continue to be the major source of funds for this 
purpose. The National Cooperative Development Corpora- 
tion is engaged in the promotion of cooperatives in the fields 
of marketing, processing and storage. As promotion ac- 
tivities include training, it is legitimate that the NCDC should 
provide some assistance to the training programmes. The 
R.B.I. and various other financing institutions are naturally 
concerned with the competence of the managers of co- 
operative enterprises. During discussion with the representa- 
tives of the financing institutions, they generally welcomed 
their participation in the agency to be set up for cooperative 
training and they were also agreeable to make contributions 
towards expenses of such an agency. Further, it tos also 
recognised that training constitutes a major responsibility of 
the cooperative movement itself, and it should, therefore, 
make contributions to the funds of the CCERT. 
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Keeping in vie*' the zbcr.-e observations we recommend 
that the Cboncil may raise funds from the foilcning sources; 

1. Central Goi-emment may prcr-ide a non-iapseable an- 
ntial grant to the Coundl of not less than Bs. 1 crore upto 
the end of Fifth five j-ear plan after which the position may 
be rr.iewcd. 

2. The N.CXt.C may provide a non-Iapseable grant of 
Rs. 10 laths a year. 

3. The R.B.!. may make annual contributions and such 
contributions should not be less than the expenditure now in- 
curred by the RB.I. on CBTC In fact, it should be increased 
substantially to take care at least of future expansion. 

4. The Life Insurance Corporation , A.R.C, Industrial 
Development Bank, Industrial Finance Corporation, Rural 
Electiirication Corporation, State Bank of India and 
nationalised banks should also make annual contributions to 
the funds of the CCERT. The quantum of contributions 
should be related to their total transactions with cooperative 
institutions. An appropriate formula can be worked out in 
consultation with R.B.I. and the concerned financing 
agencies. 

5. The National CooperalKe Union of India should con- 
tribute 259c of the amount receKed by it in its Education 
Fund. 

6. Other national CooperatKe Federations should also 
make contributions to support specific training and research 
activities related to their fields. 

At present the CCT pays train fare for journeys to and 
from the training institutes. In addition, they pay stipends as 
well as travelling allowance for study touts. The tuition and 
lodging is provided free of cost. We have noted earlier that 
this practice leads to indifferent utilisation of the training 
facilities. We, therefore, recommend that the CCERT 
should seriously consider withdrawing some of these conces- 
sions so that the sponsoring institutions bear a part of ex- 
penses involved on the training. 

As the CCERT will form a separate wing of the NCUI, 
the funds of the Council and its accounts should be separate 


from those of the National CooperatKe Union of India and 
these funds should be administered by the Cbundl itself 
The bye-laws of the NCUI should be amended to provid- 
for this. 

Responsibnily of the Movement 

We have, as required by our terms of reference, sug- 
^ted in the preceding paragraphs a structure for formula- 
tion, implementation and coordination of poliries and 
programmes of CooperatKe training in the country in the 
context of the urgent need to promote and strengthen profes- 
sional management in the CooperatKe sector. The efficacy of 
the training programmes and progressKc professionalisation 
of management will, however, depend to a large extent on the 
emphasis the mo'.ement itself lays on professional manage- 
ment and adopts positKe measures necessary for encourag- 
ing iL The following are some of the important measures 
that the movement should adopt 

1- The functions of elected management and of the 
professional management should be clearly demarcated in 
the bye-laws of respeetKe cooperatives. The elected boards 
of management should confine themselves to laying dowa 
broad policies and objeetK-es and over-all review of perfor- 
mance. The execution of these policies and the internal ad- 
ministration of the societies should be left to the Chief Ex- 
eculK-es supported by other paid staff. 

2. Adequate powers should be delegated to the Chief 
ExecutKe to match his responsibilities. 

3. CooperatK'es should insist on appointing trained and 
competent personnel only and should periodicallyr depule 
them for in-service training for iroprrr.ing their efficie ncy. 

4. To attract well-qualified and competent personnel to 
the cooperatK-es, improvement in service condition, career 
prospects and security of service should be offered to them. 
For this purpose, cooperatK-es should evolve proper recruit- 
ment procedures and personnel policies coupled with effec- 
tive in-service training programmes. 


EXPERT COMMITTEE ON ZOOS 

Report, New Delhi, Indian Board for Wildlife(Departinent of Agriculture, Ministry 

of Agriculture, 1975. 56p+viip) 


Chairman: Dr. A. P. Kapoor 

Members; Shti N. D. Bachkheli. Shti Pushp Kumar. Shri 
K. Patameswaran Pillai. 

Secretary: Shri N. S. Adkoli. 

APPOINTMENT 

The importance of zoos in educating the masses on 
wildlife cannot be over emphasised. The role of zoos in con- 
servation of many rare forms of wildlife gels prominence in a 
country like outs where phenomenal growth of human and 


cattle population has ravaged the habitat to threaten their 
very existence in the wild. The part played by zoos to prcr.ide 
an inexpensKe, efficient, and refreshing pastime is loo well 
known. 

Several zoos have come into existence in India since the 
middle of the last century. Even though most of them might 
have fulfilled the requirements of the time, they have to keep 
pace, with modem developments in view of the changing con- 
cept of the role of zoos. A few good zoologcal parks have 
been established after independence as a result of increase 
in interest in wildh'fe and wildlife conservation among the 
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thinking public. However, proliferation of zoos is not neces- 
sarily the right step towards'.wildlife conservation. Conse- 
quently, the Indian Board for ^ildlife decided to find out 
the existing status of zoos in the country and make suitable 
recommendations to formulate norms and guidelines for im- 
proving the standards of ejdsting zoos as well as for setting 
up newzoos in future. A resolution to set up an expert com- 
mittee to go into the question was adopted during the IX ses- 
sion of the Indian Board for Wildlife in November, 1972. 
The Union government accepted the above recommendation 
of the Indian Board for Wildlife and set up an Expert Com- 
mittee on zoos under the Ministry of Agriculture (Dept, of 
Agriculture) ;tetter no J- 11022/3/72-FRY/WLF dated the 
19th June, 1973. 

■TERMS OF REFERENCE 

. 1. To study the various zoos in the country and formulate 
norms on the basis ofwtiich zoos can be classified. The main 
aspects to be considered in this behalf would be the overall 
area of the zoo; the space for animals in individual enclosures 
and facilities available for feeding etc. of the animals,' 

2. To suggest administrative pattern for various 
categories of zoos. 

3. To suggest methods of capture, transport and handling 
of animals. 

4. To suggest the agency /agencies through which 
animals could be procured. 

5. To formulate minimum standards for the maintenance 
of health and hygiene in the zoos 

6. To examine, matters relating to : 

(I) Breeding and rearing of animals, 

(Il)e.xchange of animals within the country and abroad. 

7. To suggest statutory provisions for the maintenance of 
law and order in the zoos. 

8. To suggest powers that zoo directors should 'exercise. 

9. To suggest means of disposal of dead animals. 

10. To suggest means of collection and dissemination of 
specific data. 

11. To examine whether a financing agency for zoos is 
required and, if so, what this agency should be. 

CONTENTS: 


Summary, Part 1:- Preface, Introduction, Acknow- 
ledgments; Role of ZCK)S; Part II. Qassification of zoos; Ad- 
ministrative pattern; procurement, capture and transport of 
animals; maintenance of health and hygiene in zoos; Breed- 
ing and rearing of animals in zoos; disposal of dead animals; 
Maintenance of law and order in zoos; powers of zoo Direc- 
tors; collection and Dissemination of data; financing agency 
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Role of zoos 

The zoo movement in India, historically speaking, is one 
of the oldest in the world. The first organized zoo was set 
up in Madras as far back as 1855. Trivandrum zoo wes estab- 


lished in 1857 and was soon followed by Bombay (1863), 
Ca!cutta(1875) and later by Lucknow (1921). Thereafter 
there was no significant development till after independence. 
In 1952, the Indian Board for Wildlife recommended that as 
a means of educating people in wildlife and wildlife conserva- 
tion, modern zoological parks be set up in major cities. As a 
consequence, the Delhi Zoological Park was set up in 1955, 
soon to be followed by the Nehru Zoological Park, 
Hyderabad in 1959. The youngest to come up is the one at 
Kanpur wherein the work of construction is in final stages. 

Zoos when these were set up in the last century, were 
meant mainly to exhibit different types of animals and birds. 
The accent was on amusement and entertainment rather than 
on education or conservation. 

During the last century, wildlife was abundant in the 
country. Lions were still being shot around Delhi. Tigers 
were considered a nuisance, panthers, were listed as vermin . 
Today, they are fighting their last battle for survival. In the 
modern context zoos have become repositories and refuges 
of many an animal that has become almost extinct in the 
wild. With the new awareness in nature conservation that is 
sweeping the country and world as a whole, zoos have to play 
an important role in conservation of wildlife species in 
general and endangered speeies in particular. 

It is, therefore, necessary to reorient the aims and objec- 
tives of zoo management in the country. The following arc 
proposed to be the principal objectives in setting up and 
management of zoos in India: 

Conservation:- Endangered species of India and world 
fauna must be not only displayed but attempts should be 
made to breed them in large numbers. In this content, some 
zoos in India have already been successful in breeding endan- 
gered Indian species like the one-horned rhinoceros, Asiatic 
lion, tiger, panther, linturong, white-winged wood -duck etc. 

Besides endangered species, zoos should breed and mul- 
tiply other species of animals with the aim of not only res- 
tocking other zoos but also eventually the depleted forests. 

Zoos also serve the cause of conservation indirectly by 
creating in people the interest and concern for rare animals 
by exhibiting them and educating them about their status. ' 

Education;- It has come to be recognised that zoos are 
Ijving text books for nature study. This concept is now gain- 
ing ground in India also. 

Modern zoos can form persuasive and powerful means 
for education of people. Zoos one primarily educational in- 
stitutions, which offer knowledge of animals with ease to the 
scientists and students of natural history alike. Even casual 
visitors of various classes and ages who come to a zoo for 
pleasure and pastime, absorb a tremendous amount of 
knowledge with ease. 

Research:- Zoos play an important role in scientific 
research. They are the logical and most convenient places 
for the study of animals, be it in a laboratory or in an open 
enclosure. Large and inexhaustible amount of material is 
available in the zoos for study in the laboratory or for studies 
of animals behaviour and social interactions in groups of 
animals in simulated natural habitats. Suitable records main- 
tained in the zoos like notes on their habits and behaviour, 
study books, animal history sheets, autopsy reports etc. con- 
tribute to the pool of basic data on various species of animals 
which is often not available in any other institution. 
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Culture and Ecological Functions 

Wnd animal has come to be considered as having a cul- 
tural value. It is part of our heritage "to which the whole of 
mankind and particularly future generations, have a 
legitimate claim". Zoological parks in which these "living 
items of culture" are displajed contribute to the cultural en- 
vironment of the country as much as a museum, a psychologi- 
cal monument, a botanical garden, a theatre or any other in- 
stitution, if not more. 

Zoos have a universal appeal to people of all ages and 
different educational and sociological backgrounds and 
economic standards . In terms of actual use zoos, more than 
any other institution, are of more value to a greater number 
of people in India with the present educational and 
economic background. Attempts must ahvajs be made to en- 
courage wider and purposeful use of zoos by the weaker sec- 
tions of the people who form the bulk of ztx> visitors. 

Tourism and research:- Modern zoological 
patks(including safari parks) form an additional source of at- 
traction to tourists, both from abroad as well as from within 
the country. They also provide wholesome recreation to a 
large number of people by providing an outdoor setting of 
nature for congested urban population who have none or few- 
healthy recreational facilities. Modem zoos have a good ap- 
peal as places of recreation for a large section of the people. 
The role of this factor should, however, not be over, em- 
phasized, as otherwise this is likelj- to impinge on other im- 
portant objeetK-es. 

Classification of Zoos 

There are at present over thirt)- zoos in India. Thq- have 
been started at different times beginning from the middle of 
last century and the)- reflect the objectw-es prevalent at the 
time of their establishment. Some of them have tried to 
modernise with the changing concept whereas others have 
not been able to do so. They vaiy from mere manageries 
where the animals are imprisoned into cages, to zoological 
gardens where animals are displayed in spacious enclosures 
simulating their natural habitat to the modem extensive 
zoological park wherein animals or groups of animals are 
housed in large near-natural enclosures with moats, as bar- 
riers, and with necessaiy amenities to the visiting public. 
There is a wide variation among zoos with regard to the ex- 
tent. method of display, amenities to visitors, administrative 
pattern, management practices, breeding, conservation, 
educational programmes, etc. 

Classification: There are no accepted norms or stan- 
dards for classification of zoos. There are several factors 
which contribute to the overall make-up, utility and image of 
a zoo. Though the importance of some of these factors can 
be recognised, their value cannot be rigidly quantified. Each 
of these factors has an independent or complcmentaiy value 
in shaping the overall image of a zoo. Since classification of 
zoos is one of the terms of reference to the present Com- 
mittee, the factois which contribute to the assessment of a 
zoo have been identified and a broad classification has beerf 
made taking into account the cumulatwe effect of all these 
factors. Such a dassificarion naturally becomes artificial and 
docs not hold good for long and has, therefore, to be revised 
from time to time- 


The factors identified for assessment in such a dassifiatbr 
are as follows: 

Area: The expanse of a zoo provides ca^ opportunity tc 
management by way of making available adequate space for 
displ^ of animals or animal groups, gardens, lawas, groitsi 
amenities to public and allied services like stores, Idtchej. 
quarantine, vxterinaiy services etc. Even safari parks, fodier 
and cattle farms can be attached to zoo-parks if adequi;t 
space is available. An area of less than 50 ha. is considered 
inadequate according to modem concepts of display of 
animals in zoos. 

Administrative Pattern: The status of the head of the 
zoo organisation has a lot of bearing on the powers and Cun;, 
tions and his ability to take quick decisions for smooth 
management. Apart from the head of the zoo, the oiganisa- 
tion required to fulfil the various functions in the zoo- 
management has to be taken into account for assessing the 
status of the zoo. 

Number of visilors; Though it is generally tree that 
variety and range of exhibits and public amenities enhance 
the populan'ty of the zoo, factois like proximity to tourist 
centres, availability of alternative avenues for pleasure and 
pastime also govern visitations to the zoo and hence the 
number of visilors may not be a correct measure of impor- 
tance of the zoo. Yet well laid zoos are bound to attract 
large number of visitors and, therefore, the number of 
visitors constitutes an important factor in determining the 
status of a zoo. 

Number of species: The variety and range of species er- 
hibited, both indigenous and exotic, is an important factor to 
assess the value of zoos. It is quite desirable to have a large 
range of species on display, but this should not be attempted 
at the cost of their health and other amenities. Too much of 
crowding, without adequate moving space to inmates as well 
as v-isitors, is cruel to the animals. A harmonious balance be- 
tween the number of spedes and areas for their display has 
to be achieved. Unhealthy competition to increase the range 
of e.xhibits has to be discouraged espedally when conditions 
to maintain and display them properly cannot be met. 

- Method of displav; Display of indmduals or group of 
animals in natural surroundings blending with the surround- 
ing areas becomes more impressive than display animals in 
imprision-like cages. Nature simulating enclosures with 
enough spiacc for normal physiological process of the inmates 
are not only- hygienic but also desirable from aesthetic point 
of view-. 

Breeding record of Important species: Much depends on 
space, climatic conditions and availability of compatible pairs. 
But the combined effect of many- factors like natural health 
and hygiene etc, are reflected in the breeding record of 
animals in the zoo. Due credit has to be given for achieve- 
ment of success in breeding and rearing of young ones of the 
rare, endangered and difficult spedes in capthity. 

Veterinary facilities: Availability of proper velerinaiy- 
facilities for care of zoo animals like a well-equipped hospi- 
tal, a good laboratory etc., go a large way- in preventing 
epidemics and curing endemic diseases. The display- of sick, 
wounded or deformed animals creates a bad impression on 
the mind of visitors. The mortality rate can be greatly 
reduced by timely prevention and cure of diseases. 

Amenities to the public; Since zoos are public irtStitu- 
tions meant to attract a large number of visitors, it should be 
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lh:ir adequate amenities to the visitors. 

Th' coiTsmon amenities required by the public arc tnnspon, 
sithcr from sun and rain, lawns, shades, groves, attractive 
nf^cf-t'eds,rcsling places, scats, drinking water, eating places 
a, -it! restaurants, public convenience, cloak room or left lug- 
pje facilities, gifts or souvenir shops, postal and telephone 
fi.-i!iiics, guides, books, first-aid etc. The zoos providing 
ttrTC,niona! facilities, especially for children, become more 
anr-actnc to public. Children like to enjoy buggy, pony, 
camel or elephant ride in zoos and also like to sec some 
animals perform for them. But the tendency to subject zoo 
inmates to perform and convert them like circus animals is 
rot comp.alible uiih sound object of zoo-management. 

Kduralionat programntes; Since educating people in the 
values of wildlife and the life history of animals, less com- 
monly known to them, is an important object of zoos, educa- 
tional programmes like conducted or guided lours, radio, 
television and nature film programmes, library and reading 
room facilities with books and magazines on wild-life and 
their crolog)', .should become important functions of zoo. 
Concessions gKxn to school, college or educational parties in 
eiilq' fee and other amenities inside the zoo enhance the 
educational values of a zoo. 

Research facilities: Properly equipped research unit at- 
tached to a zoo enables the management to find out ways and 
means to improve management and explore the svonders of 
animat world. Regular contacts with educational institutions, 
biological research institutions and museums in the ncigh- 
Iwnhood ensure fuller utilization of research material abun- 
dantly available with the zoos. 

Other .special fealurt.s: The existence of allied facilities 
like safari park, children’s zoo. Natural History section, 
Museum, nocturnal animal house, reptile house, aquarium, 
insectarium etc. contribute to increase the scope and educa- 
■ lional value of zoos. Hence the availability of these additional 
facilities enhances the appeal of a zoo to the general public. 

.kdminisiralive Fattcm 

T^c divxrsity of administration in the man.agcment of 
zoos in the counir)' has mainly been responsible for varying 
standards and lack of coordination in the m.ainienancc of 
zoos. To avoid such divxrsity it wtauld be desirable to havx a 
unifomi pattern of administration for various zoos, as far as 
passable. In foreign countries, zexas arc generally started and 
run by the local zoological societies, funds being obtained by 
subscriptions, grants from Govxinmcnt or local administra- 
tion, donations and gate collections. In India, howcvxr, there 
arc as yet no such organizations and in view of huge funds 
required in setting up. it is unlikely that zoos will come forth 
from such agencies. Zoos in India arc. therefore, likely to 
start Only at the initiative of the government or governmental 
agtncr's, Ivor guidance and advice in the management of 
anos, it is desirable to involve interested and knowledgeable 
kval persons, generally by forming wide b3,scd advisory com- 
m.uttcs. The persons selected as members of such com- 
nittiets should, however, be really interested in and devoted 
iiv funhering the objectwes of the zoos. It is a fact that the 
v-^fu.ntss of the advisory committee will largely depend on 
l. c p-roper choice of its members and so utmost care is 
needed in this respect. 

l>.c requirement of staff for running a zoo efficiently 
IN' lNDL-\. l-JTd 


depends on the size and variety of the animals collection, sl/c 
of the grounds and nature of rcsc.irch and development 
works in hand. It must be realised that the running of a zoo 
is a very complex affair and the organisation should be 
designed and streamlined to meet the situations that ni.ay 
arise. 

The director should be a whole-time officer and should 
be overall incharge of the zoo operations at the site. He is 
responsible to the governing body which may be the govern- 
ment or a departmental head or a management committee. 
There must be a second officer to assist the director and to 
function as incharge in his absence. In category "A" zoos, the 
various animal branches should be headed by qualified and 
trained curators. Their number will depend on the collec- 
tions maintained. A veterinarian should be incharge of 
hospital, quarantine, health and hygiene. He will also be 
responsible for checking the quality of fcxxl. A public rela- 
tions officer is essential to look after the publicity and public 
relations and for educational activities. Separate staff is 
necessary for maintenance of the buildings and garden.s. A 
typical organisational set up for category "A’ zoos is given in 
Appendix HI. In category ’B’ and "C" zoos, the staffing p.il- 
Icrn has to be on the same lines but the number at different 
levels may be reduced to the extent possible without affecting 
the efficiency of operations. 

The heads of category "C zoos should be designated as su- 
perintendents. For such zoos there mny not be a separate 
veterinarian but a trained veterinary assistant must be 
provided for. Arrangements for treatment of animals will 
have to be made with a consultant veterinarian working 
nearer to zoo site. 

In caicgoiy “D" zoos, the overall in-charge should be a 
trained superintendent asriislcd by neccs.sary number of 
keepers. 

RecruilmenI and training: For administrative posl.s, viz., 
director and deputy director, it is ncccs-sary that selection is 
done from a wide field from amongst science graduatc.s with 
biological background. Knowledge of wildlife and aptitude 
for zoo work should be an important criterion. 

A practice in vogue has been to draw suitable persons from 
government departments such as forest departments and 
veterinary department!:. This has the advantage of getting 
people with this desired background. But more often than 
not, after pulling some years of service, when they really start 
being useful, they are required to go back to their parent 
departments. In the running of zoos, such short-term ar- 
rangements are not conductive to good management. Con- 
tinuity of working in a post for a long period has definite ad- 
vantages in a place like a zoo where the personal equation 
between the manager and the managed matters a lot. It is, 
therefore, recommended that officers working well should be 
allowed or persuaded to continue for as long as possible. It 
had, however, to be ensured that the service interests includ- 
ing promotional chances in the parent department of such 
persons are fully protected. 

The curators to head animal branches should be people 
with adequate background of the work of the branch con- 
cerned and should have obtained special training or should 
be trained immediately after selection. V'eierinarians will 
generally be drawn from the veterinary services on deputa- 
tion. When requirement Ls met from open market, the mini- 
mum qualification should be a veterinary graduate. As nor- 
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mally a veterinarian receives training with reference to 
domestic animals only, it is necessary that he should attend 
special courses for wild animals to be run jointly by a veteri- 
nary institution and a category "A" zoo where such training 
facilities should be provided. Regarding subordinate staff, 
whereas supervisory personnel should better be drawn on 
deputation from various government departments, most of 
the workmen will have to be recruited directly. Recruitment 
Rules should lay special emphasis on physical fitness and ex- 
perience in handling wild animals to ensure that only suitable 
hands arc recruited. There should be arrangements for in- 
service training for the staff belonging to different categories. 
For this it is proposed that three training centres should be 
organised to cater for the needs of different regions of the 
country one - at Delhi for northern region, one at Calcutta 
for eastern region and one at Hyderabad for southern region. 
Such training is also necessary for inculcating a sense of dis- 
cipline in the staff. , 

It is also necessary that sufficient promotional avenues 
should be provided for the lower staff. These could be as- 
sociated with various trade tests and the training courses 
proposed. In zoos where regular promotions arc not feasible 
in certain categories, it is desirable to have different sub- 
categories or selection grades. 

There are obvious advantages in broadening the outlook 
of various categories of staff by making it possible for them 
to visit other zoos. It is necessary to organise inter-change 
programmes for staff from one zoo to another for fairly long 
periods, say of three months. This will enable them to obtain 
first hand practical knowledge of different aspects of main- 
tenance of various kinds of animals such as diets, health, 
hygiene, handling and dealing with visitors as practiced in 
other zoos. The staff should be given sufficient incentive so 
that they do not suffer any financial loss. 

It is necessary that technical and administrative person- 
nel exchange knowledge between zoos of this country and 
abroad on reciprocal basis. Cultural exchange programmes 
should be organised for this purpose just as is being done for 
educationists (sponsored by Education Ministry) and agricul- 
tural and forest scientists (sponsored by Agriculture 
Ministry). It is understood that at present, besides the 
Colombo Plan countries, there are about a dozen other 
countries with which India has cultural exchange programmes 
and rvith an equal number of countries on ad hoc basis. It is 
unfortunate that zoos have not received the desired attention 
in this respect. It is recommended that a regular exchange 
programme should be organised for zoo personnel also. 

Personnel management in zoos 

Modem zoological parks arc designed to be large in size 
both in respect of area as well as in number of specimens 
maintained. The area of Nehru Zoological Park at 
Hyderabad is over 300 acres, that of Delhi Zoological Park 
over 240 acres. Gauhati and Nandankanan will eventually 
have equal, if not more, area. Kanpur zoo which is nearing 
completion, spreads over about 190 acres and has scope for 
further expansion. Many other zoos and safari parks cover- 
ing larger areas are being planned at Visakhapatnam, 
Madras, Bangalore, Bombay etc. The zoos at Calcutta, Ah- 
medabad and Mysore have large collection of animals and 
birds numbering over 200 species and 1,000 specimens. The 


collection also contains large number of rare and endangered (' 
species which are almost irreplaceable. They contain exotic 
and costly species which it will be difficult to replace due to *<■ 
high cost and restrictions on imports. The collections also *- 
house dangerous and deadly animals like lions, tigers, pan- 
thers, poisonous snakes etc. To look after such vast, expen- 
sive and dangerous collections and for canying out various f 
other functions like landscape maintenance, watch and ward 
maintenance services, administration, public relations, etc.' ' 
zoos have to have large contingent of staff. ,, 

The large number of staff poses problems of petsonnel 
management. These sometimes lead to agitations on j 
grievances which cannot be said to be peculiar to zoos alone 
like permanency, promotions and disciplinary action etc. 
Zoological Parks are, however, institutions where all normal ’ 
forms of management have necessarily to be subordinated to 
the over-riding fact that one is dealing therein with IKe 
animals. There is a moral responsibility to look after the 
dumb and helpless animals since they are entirely dependent 
on the management for not only their daily food and upkeep, 
but also for their very survival. Unlike other institutions, 
threat of an agitation or strike places a zoo in a disadvan- 
tageous position and can be used as a weapon to hold,tht 
administration to ransom by unscrupulous and disgruntled 
elements. Discipline has to be maintained in a zoo where 
large number of visitors congregate and an act of indiscipline 
is likely to have an adverse effect on the visiting public. 
Zoos, therefore, have to be looked upon as services of public 
utility where agitations and strikes have no place. 

It is, therefore, recommended that zoo services should be 
declared as essential services to enable them to function nor- 
mally even during agitations and unrest. 

At the same time it is essential that maximum possible 
efforts should be made to avoid any agitation or strike jn thc 
zoo as these can harm its interests. The probleriis of the per- 
sonnel deserve sympathetic consideration. Animal keepers 
and other categories of staff connected with animal keeping 
have problems peculiar to themselves. They have to work of- 
ten under unfavourable circumstances. Their duties include: 

(a) Unhealthy conditions; since they have to clean up 
cages etc., or work in impure water, 

(b) health hazards; since they are exposed to diseases 
like ornithosis, tuberculosis etc., (which are communicable 
from animal to man); 

(c) risks; since they deal with dangerous animals like 
lions, tigers, panthers, poisonous snakes etc., and ate always 
exposed to the risk of injury, disablement and even death; 

(d) higher responsibilities; since they look after rare and 
costly animals and any neglect on the part of the keeper can 
cause irreparable loss; 

(e) public relations; it is a, fact that a keeper has to deal 
daily not only with intractable animals in the enclosures but 
also with those outside. It is often the keeper who comes into 
daily contact with visitors more than any other member of 
the staff. He has to patiently answer endless queries, act as a 
guide and a disciplinarian; 

(0 strenuous work; often the keeper has to work hard 
and far beyond his normal hours when an animal is sick or 
required to be transported. 

It can thus be seen that zoo staff have to perform an en- 
tirely different and more arduous work compared to any 
other staff in a comparable inslitution.lt is, therefore, neces- 
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saiy that staff dealing with animals in a zoo be given incen- 
tives and allowances to compensate for the difficult service 
conditions. These may include special pay, risk insurances, 
disability leave, selection grades, more promotional avenues 
etc. 

Procurement, capture and transport of animals 

The major source of supply of animals (including birds, 
amphibia and reptiles) to zoos in India is through private 
dealers and Government agencies. Donations constitute a 
small percentage of the total acquisition. Exchange of 
animals between zoos is at present very irregular due to 
various reasons. 

Most of the trade in Indian animals is concentrated in 
the northern and eastern regions. The largest animal market 
is located in Calcutta. The supply for this market comes 
mostly from Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Assam. The sources 
of collection arc located as far away as Lucknow and Bareily 
in Uttar Pradesh, Patna in Bihar and Goalpara in Assam, to 
name only a few. 

The major supply to this market is meant for export to 
countries abroad for which quotas have been fixed by the 
Controller of Imports and Exports, Government of India. 
The e.xport is mostly for pets in foreign countries and helps 
as a means of earning foreign exchange. Insignificant per- 
centage of the procurement is utilised for zoos in India. The 
supply by private dealers to zoos in India is unsatisfactory 
and limited to animals already available with them. Attempts 
to capture animals against specific order are few and far be- 
tween. Capture and supply of animals is limited to traditional 
items, i.e., show animals and birds like sarus crane, 
demoiselle crane, hill mynah, parakeets and a number of 
munias, which through years of long experience have become 
established as easily procured, stocked and sold. As a conse- 
quence, it is often a common sight to see the same animals in 
most of the zoos in India. This, in turn, generates a demand 
for these animals and the vneious circle continues. This is not 
conducive to the advancement of the knowledge of the varied 
fauna of our country besides giving a monotonous look to the 
e,\hibits in zoos. 

Occasionally one comes across a non-traditional animal 
in a zoo. This is due to the chance capture or procurement 
by a trapper or by a villager of such animal, which finally 
trickles down to the market. This comparatively rare occur- 
rence generates a demand for it out of all proportions to its 
intrinsic value and thereby helps to increase in monetary 
value, often beyond the means of many zoos in India. The 
nigh value obtained for it in an Indian Zoo or in a foreign 
zoo or a pet store, creates a temporary demand which again 
sets in motion a vicious circle, to the detriment of the 
animal s continued existence in nature. 

The chance of haphazard availability of certain animals 
and birds and limitations to 'traditional items” is reflected in 
the tenders and/or quotations obtained by zoos from dealers, 
since purchases have to be made in accordance with the 
Imancial rules and regulations. Mostly traditional items 
alone arc quoted for. Other items are either not quoted for 
or the prices quoted are exorbitant and no time limit for 
supply is ensured. 

Capture and supply of animals for export and/or zoos is 
way of life and means of liv?elihood for various and generally 
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poor trappers and collectors in the forests and villages. It is 
also the only means of livelihood for a number of petty 
dealers. At Calcutta, it was reported by some of these petty 
dealers, who transport the animals and birds from the cap- 
ture point to the market, that there may be as many as hvo 
lakh families, mostly belonging to the weaker section of 
society, dependent on this means of livelihood. Unfor- 
tunately, no statistical data is available as to the exact num- 
ber of people involved or the number of animals and birds 
captured in the country since no systematic survey appears to 
have been made by any agency. This committee also did not 
have enough time to go deeper into this aspect. 

It may not be out of place here to point out that as per 
the Export Instruction No.46/ 73 dated April 23rd, 1973, 
issued by the Ministry of Commerce, which lays down the 
policy for regulation of the export of wild life and wild life 
products for 1973-74, all items listed in Part B of the said in- 
struction are permitted for export since they are included in 
Schedules lI(Part I), III and IV of the Wild Life (Protection) 
Act, 1972 and the hunting of which is permissible as ’Special 
Game’, ’Big Game’ and 'Small Game', s such, zoos form out- 
lets for the trapped animals, which incidentally skim the 
surplus and thus help regulate the numbers in the wild in a 
much more humane manner than by hunting. Another factor 
is the comparatively small number of animals required by 
zoos. It is, therefore, recommended that animals may be 
continued to be captured on a liberal scale for supply to zoos 
in India. 

Capture of animals and birds: For capture of various 
animals, different methods are used by the trappers. These 
include pits for rhinoceros, elephant and gaur and ingenious 
trapping cages for the carnivora like the tiger and the pan- 
ther, where live bait is kept in one of the compartments and 
the tiger or the panther lured in. Instances were reported in 
Rajasthan of trapping of panthers by a "den trap" where a 
narrow and long den of stone rubble is constructed in the 
animal’s path. The animal is lured by means of a live goat or 
buffalo calf into the long den and the trap door dropped by a 
self operating mechanism to trap the animal inside. Reports 
were also received of blackbuck and chinkara being captured 
in Rajasthan, from a jeep or other vehicle by chase. The 
animal becomes tired after a long chase and just stands still 
and stares back. It is then picked up and taken. Many 
animals like gaur etc., are picked up from herds of grazing 
cattle, with which they get mined up. Often cubs of clouded 
leopards and the hoolock gibbons etc. are collected from 
their ’laits’ by tribals. Animals like chinkara, chowsingha, 
hare, fox etc., are trapped by a net spread across their path 
and the animals driven into it or by snares kept on the 
ground and trapped by an alert shikari. 

As far as birds like demoiselle cranes etc. arc concerned, 
trapping is done with the help of a net and with snares. In 
Rajasthan, the great Indian bustard is caught by chasing from 
a jeep and when the bird gets tired and stops stock-still be- 
hind a low bush or shrub, it is captured. Sand grouse arc 
caught by the use of moving lights and gongs at night. Small 
birds like munias and other finches arc caught writh the help 
of nets spread on the ground. Partridges, quails etc., are 
caught in nets with the help of decoys. Birds of prey arc of- 
ten caught by baiting to a net trap with a pigeon or quail on 
which it swxtops. 

The various methods in vogue and those which could be 
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gathered from the evidence brought forward, appear to be 
old and archaic. No modem method of capture is followed. 
Modem methods like use of mist nets and capture guns could 
be tried for this purpose. Before trying out these methods, it 
is essential to train personnel in the use of mist nets and the 
capture gun and what is more important, in working out 
doses of anaesthetics involved in the latter case, under Indian 
conditions. 

The cost of capture gun and related equipment is quite 
high. They are not available in the country and have to be 
imported. Capture guns also require a high degree of profes- 
sional and technical skill and specialisations in working out 
the types of tranquillisers effective for different animals and 
dosage in each case in the field. These two factors impose an 
inhibition on its free use for capture of animals and birds in 
India. 

It is recommended that capture and trapping of animals 
should be taken up by Governmental agency, which should 
include a team of workers specialised in the capture of 
animals by modem methods. Such a team can be set up in 
each State as a part of its wild-life organisation. The exper- 
tise regarding dose etc. available in zoos may be fully used. 
The team should have personnel trained to look after and 
treat the animals after capture in the field. 

Special care has to be taken to reduce the mortality in 
animals not only during capture, but also during the period 
immediately thereafter which is quite crucial. In the case of 
long-legged birds like the crane, stork, bustard etc., the ap- 
plication of massage with fat and use of hood over the eyes is 
prevalent among the trappers, who traditionally make at- 
tempts to see that the captured animals are transported ur- 
gently and in good condition to the market. Similar practices 
are also sometimes followed in the case of other animals. It 
is however necessary to reduce the after effects of the trauma 
of capture in an animal which is mainly responsible for mor- 
tality. The use of tranquillisers for this reason deserves to be 
investigated for various animals. The extra cost involved in 
administering tranquillisers would, it is hoped, far outweigh 
the traditional methods by getting a largejiumber of animals 
in a better condition which would also ensure a longer life of 
the animal in captivity. 

Transport and handling of animals: After capture, the 
second harshest traumatic experience that an animal has to 
undergo is during its transport from the capture point to the 
market or to the zoo. It has to contend with strange noises, 
smells and sights. It is often crammed into a small crate with 
a number of its fellow travellers and subjected to bumps as 
the crates are handled, loaded and dumped into trucks, rail- 
way wagons etc. Already weakened by its earlier shocks, the 
animal is liable to fall a prey to the fresh onslaughts due to 
bad handling. It is stressed that live animals must not be 
handled like any other cargo or merchandise. This cardinal 
fact is often lost sight of by all those engaged in transporting 
the animals to their destinations. 

Surface transport: Most animals are transported from 
capture point to the nearest rail head by road. From interior 
forest points they are transported often on foot or carts, if 
the specimen is not large and/or its numbers arc not^too 
many. Thereafter most of animals are transported by rail by 
private parties as well as zoos, since it offers traditionally the 
fastist and cheapest means of transportation. Transport by 
air within the country is not yet common. 


The volume of traffic in each case is not known since statis- 
tics on this aspect are not available. However, there is reason 
to believe that this is of a fairly high order. It must be 
remembered that since live animals, often in a weakened con- 
dition, due to reasons stated earlier, are involved, it must be 
ensured at all points that transit is as rapid as possible. 
Delay may be disastrous. The sooner an animal reaches its 
destination and is placed in competent hands, the better are 
its chances of survival. 

At present a number of inhibiting factors are prevalent, some 
of which are reviewed heteunden 

(a) "Wild animals" are usually not accepted in brakevans, 
necessitating delay and engaging of special wagons. This 
places unreasonable restrictions on movement of animals be- 

r sides increasing costs and time. All animals provided they 
conform to standards of crating and are transported in crates 
below a specified size could be carried in brake-vans. 

(b) At present live animals are sometimes charged at 
more than normal rates for cargo. This tempts dealeis in 
particular to send animals in very small crates to save costs. 
All animals should be charged the same rates as for other 
cargo. This will encourage dealers to send animals in more 
spacious crates. 

(c) At present rates charged by railways ate according to 
the weight or size of the crate. This practice’ encourages 
dealers etc., to (i) make as small crates as possible, (ii) cram 
as many animals as possible in the crate. Overcrowding is 
one of the important factors resulting in mortality of animals 
in transit. To reduce this factor, it is desirable that crates 
may be prescribed according to the type and size of animal to 
.be carried. The type and size of crates for different types of 
animals may be prescribed after detailed investigations. All 
crates must have proper labels affixed giving instructions to 
the handlers regaiding: 

(a) the nature of the cargo; 

(b) which side is ’up’; and 

(c) feeding schedules, watering instructions etc. 

The labels should be standard patterns. This will help in 
mass production and, therefore, result in lower or negligible 
cost. Labels should be simple and use symbols which can be 
understood even by unlettered persons who will be handling 
them in transit at various points. 

The restriction in taking wild animals in brakevans some- 
times results in exorbitant transport costs. Even for one or 
two animals like tiger or lion special carriages or wagons like 
V.I.Ps or V.P.Ps have to be hired. These are usually eight 
wheeler bogies meant for carrying all types of cargo. Often 
the entire charges of these bogies have to be borne by a 
party, which for a single animal comes to a large amount 
espedally where animals have to be moved over a large dis- 
tance. The railways should consider the charpng of rates for 
the animals concerned only and not the entire carriage. 

To ensure rapid movement of the animals and to avoid 
handling (loading and unloading) at points en route, animals 
should be transported in express or mail trains where such 
trains run. In other cases they should be transported in pas- 
senger trains which run with the least possible charge of car- 
riages to the destination. Where animals arc to be carried 
over rail, they should be kept in carriages as far away from 
the engine as possible to avoid the psychological stress of 
noise of the engine and the crowd. 

Where animals are carried in brake-vans or other car- 
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ria'-cs, Ihey should be kept in separate compartments and 
away from other cargo containing strongly smelly articles like 
nsh, meat and meat products, chillies etc. and other cargo 
which arc likely to upset the animals. 

The use of tranquillisers during transport by. road or rail 
and air requires to be further investigated and encouraged to 
reduce shock and thereby decrease mortality. 

Insurance of live animals in transit over the railways 
should also be considered either by the railways or by the in- 
surance companies. 

TTie transport of animals by air is the most suitable 
means available for most animals. At present transport of 
animals by air within the country is ne^igible. This can be 
ascribed to the following inhibiting factors; 

(a) The almost prohibitive cost involved. The charges arc 
very high as compared to surface transport. 

(b) In the case of large animals, there arc limitations on 
the size of crates due to the size of the hold in the air-craft. 

(c) Standards of crating are more rigid in this method, of 
transport than in others. 

Transport of animals by air must be encouraged so as to 
reduce mortality en route which is more likely in surface 
transport due to the larger time factor and hazards of han- 
dling. To encourage transport by air it is desirable that 
transport of wild life gels priority and concession over other 
air cargo. 

Since zoos usually have rare and limited stocks of 
animals which they can ill-afford ' to lose in transit, it is 
desirable that recognis^ public zoos be given concessions so 
that air transport of rare and delicate species may become 
mote prevalent both inside and outside the country. It is 
learnt that similar concessions are offered by some airlines 
abroad. 

The type and design of crates for different groups of 
animals which can be transported by air requires to be stan- 
dardised in keeping with the requirements of the animals, 
strength of crates, limitations on size according to space 
available in the hold of the aircraft etc. In this case, IA.TA. 
regulations may be foHowed, with suitable modifications, for 
Indian conditions. 

It is also desirable that some airline personnel arc 
trained in proper.handling, loading and unloading of animals 
at more important air terminals. 

^change of animals: One of the important methods of 
stocking and enriching zoological parks with both indigenous 
and exotic animals is by exchange. 

Exchange is carried out between zoos and private parties, 
^changes arc made normally with surplus animals, usually 
bred in the respective zoos. However, sometimes, animals 
not required by a zoo for any specific purposes like breeding, 
Display, study etc., are also exchanged with zoos where such 
mquiitmente and facilities exist. However, exchange be- 
ten zoos in India is limited mostly to indigenous animals, 
and to a very small extent to foreigjv animals, due to 
rostneted number of foreign animals in Indian zoos and con- 
forewh^ number of such animals becoming surplus 

animals between Indian zoos at present is 
“ limited to the chance information 

ned by a zoo director from his colleagues through per- 
oa communication, discussion during visits and on hearsay. 
iTespondence is prolonged since most zoo directors do not 
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have adequate powers to carry out the exchange even after 
agreeing on the terms. They have to obtain sanction of 
higher authority even in case of simple exchanges involving 
nominal values. It is essentia] that in the matter of exchanges 
the opportunity should not be lost by default or delay. Zoo 
directors should have adequate powers to carry out ex- 
changes of animals. It is also known that often an element of 
commerce comes into the proceeding which is not conducive 
to furthering the aims of zoo management. As a conse- 
quence, one secs empty enclosures, single animals and 
monotonously similar exhibits in zoo after zoo. 

It is, therefore, recommended that exchange of animals 
between recognised zoos in India should be liberal and based 
on the principle of mutual benefit, requirement of breeding 
of animals, research etc., rather than adopting a commercial 
view of such exchanges. 

Where exchange of animals with private parties is con- 
cerned, it is desirable to be a little more circumspect. 
Restricted powers havre, therefore, been suggested in Appen- 
dix VII for zoo directors in this respect. These powers are, 
howevzer, necessary in order to permit a zoo director to ad- 
vantageously exchange animals promptly since usually private 
parties do not wait for any lenph of time where live animals 
are involved. The guiding criterion in such cases should be 
the need of an individual zoo, taking into account various fac- 
tors like vracant enclosures, incompatible pairs, lonely 
animals, existence of research and study programmes etc. 

Exchange of animals with foreign institutions, has its own 
problems which inhibits display of foreign animals in Indian 
zoos. 

It is now well recognised that display of the fauna of the 
world provides a wider base for education of students and 
other classes of people and enhances the popularity of the 
zoos. It is, therefore, necessary to procure selected exotic 
animals for the zoos in India. 

In view of restrictions on the release of foreign exchange, 
it is not always possible for zoos to purchase exotic animals 
according to their requirements. Hence they have to enter 
into exchange or barter deals with foreign zoos and parties. 
This position has been recognized in the Import Trade Con- 
trol Policy of the Government of India, whereby zoos are 
permitted to exchange animals with foreign zoos. 

The procedure for implementation of exchanges is as fol- 
lows: 

Zoos enter into correspondence with the foreign zoos usually 
after receiving surplus lists or obtaining information through 
publications etc. After arriving at an equitable exchange, 
zoos in India have to approach the Ministry of Agriculture 
through their respective Governments. The Ministry of 
Agriculture examines the proposal and thereafter writes to 
the Ministry of Commerce for issue of an import permit. 
Simultaneously, the Ministry of External Affaire is also ad- 
dressed in the matter. The Chief Controller of Imports and 
Exports thereafter addresses the local import and export 
authority. The zoo has then to apply in a prescribed form to 
this authority for issue of the permit. The procedure nor- 
mally takes a fairly long time to go through and in the mean- 
time the foreign parties who do not have to go through such 
procedures are usually impatient to send the animals due to 
fear of mortality, limitations of ^cc, increasing feeding 
costs, onset of unfavourable climatic conditions etc. For ex- 
port of animals in exchange, export permit from the local 
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authority and Reserve Bank clearance from a regional office 
has to be obtained before the deal can be completed. This 
procedure usually takes considerable time. Foreign parties 
often become discouraged due to reasons already mentioned 
and wish to withdraw from the deal. This not only brings dis- 
repute to the country, but also results in many disadvantages 
for the Indian zoos, which have to retain their animals for a 
longer period without any benefits of display, breeding etc. 
It is, therefore, necessary that this procedure for exchange of 
animals with foreign parties should be simplified. 

It is recommended that in case of animals listed as spe- 
cial game, big game and small game, in Schedules II(Part 1), 
III & IV of the Wild Life (Protection) Act, 1972, which are 
permitted to be hunted and trapped as well as exotic animals, 
should be allowed to be exported by zoos in barter deals 
without any restrictions. Recognised zoos may be permitted 
to correspond directly from the local import and export 
authority without following the lengthy procedure laid down 
at present. However, in case of endangered Indian species 
listed in Schedules I and II (Part II) of the Act, clearance 
from the Ministry of Agriculture may be obtained after the 
zoo has made preliminary inquires and come to an agree- 
ment with the foreign parties. Here also, the procedure may 
be simplified in consultation with the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. 

In some cases it may not be possible for zoos to procure 
exotic animals on exchange basis only. It is likely that the In- 
dian zoos may not have the animals required by foreign 
parties or that the parties do not wish to have any animals in 
exchange. In such cases, the release of foreign exchange for 
purchase of foreign animals should be considered favourably. 
The procedure may be streamlined with a view to avoid 
delays as suggested earlier. 

Maintenance of Health and Hygiene in Zoos 

Maintenance of health of animals in a zoo is of primary 
importance. The zoo management should at all times pay a 
very high priority to this objective. 

Most of the zoos arc unable to provide the basic require- 
ments for maintenance of proper health. In many cases 
shortage of space and funds for expansion have resulted in 
their inability to provide adequate living space and even 
semi-natural conditions to the animals. Lack of adequate 
staff and powers arc responsible for inadequate sanitation 
because the large accumulation of garbage resulting from ex- 
creta of animals, left over food as well as litter left behind by 
the increasing number of visitors and the drjnng and decaying 
vegetation, are not cleared as fast and as efficiently as re- 
quired for maintenance of proper hygiene. There is inade- 
quate use of disinfectants largely due to shortage of funds. 
There are limitations regarding supply of proper and varied 
diet as well as purchase and application of prophylactics and 
therapeutic drugs. Lack of suitable equipment and facilities 
for capture, transport, restraint and observation ate also 
responsible for not providing immediate attention to the sick 
and wounded. The experience gained in this context in a zoo 
is rarely available to another zoo. 

Hygiene and sanitation 

The adage that "prevention is better than cure* holds 


good with all its force for the zoos. The basic rtquirtmenls 
in this respect are: 

(1) sufficient open space for the 'animals; 

(2) nutritious diet; 

(3) Clearwater; 

(4) proper shelter from extremes and vagaries of climate; 

(5) providing of environment close to natural habitat; 

(6) sufficient companionship to permit physiological 

processes of the animals; and 

(7) general sanitation. 

Space: Every animal or group of animals should get suf- 
ficient space for their movement and exercise. The design of 
enclosures must be based on the needs of the animal. 

Food; Qcan and nutritious food and regularity of supply 
ensure good physical conditions. It would be advisable for 
major zoos to maintain their own fodder and cattle farm and 
fish breeding at least to meet emergent needs. The food 
should be enriched writh vitamins, mineral supplements etc. 
In case of outside supply of food, the food should be in- 
spected by the veterinarian. At present zoo directors do not 
have adequate freedom to vary the feed and to experiment 
wth the best one needed and suited to the requirements of 
the animals. This is due to the fact that in most cases the 
feed is purchased by calling for tenders once a year which 
once settled cannot be varied easily. Secondly, schedules of 
feed are fixed and varying them is difficult. It is necessary 
that zoo directors should have adequate powers to vary and 
purchase feed according to the requirements of each species. 

A varied diet suited to the requirements of each species 
is very important from the health point of view. A bland and 
monotonous diet is not conducive to good health. 

Hygienic storage and distribution of animal feed is very 
important. Storage arrangements should be such that all ro- 
dents and insect pests are kept out since they are the carriers 
of various diseases which can spread to the zoo animals. 

In the distribution of feed also it is essential to ensure 
that clean and hypenic utensils are used. Personnel handling 
feed articles or cooking them must also be enjoined to ob- 
serve strict personal hygiene at al times. 

Water Clean water supply is necessary to help in 
preventing a number of communicable diseases. The moats 
and pools should be cleaned pericxlicaHy and, as far as pos- 
sible, drinking water should be drawn from protected water 
supply system. A few animals like sambar, lion, hip- 
popotamus like to wallow and for this adequate provision 
should be made. To minimise the rate of infection and to 
meet emergencies, the surroundings provided for various 
animals should be based on their ecolopcal requirements. 
Keeping of enclosures, animal houses and cages clean of ex- 
creta etc. at all times would minimise the risk of infection. 
While cement concrete floor may be desirable from the point 
of preventing pests and parasites seeking shelter in the cages, 
it may not satisfy the physiological requirements of the 
animals nor meet the aesthetic requirements of the viewers. 
A compromise has to be worked out by suitable architectural 
designs of the enclosures to meet the different requirements 
depending on the species of animal concerned. As for in; 
stance ungulates would require some rough surface to wear 
down their hoofs; deer and antelopes would require tree 
trunks etc. to rub against and sharpen their antlers etc. Same 
is true for certain carnh-ores which sharpen their claws and 
certain birds which require hard surface to prevent unwanted 
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grtwih of bealis. 

Shtller; Open enclosures should have shelters for 
protection against extremes of sun, rain, hail, wind, etc. Spe- 
cial heating and cooling arrangements may be needed atleast 
in some cases where the species are unable to adjust them- 
scNes to the changed environment of zoological garden. 

Habitat:The vegetation, soil, water, rock-work etc. must 
be so manipulated as to make the animals feel homely. Re- 
quirement of the individual species must be kept in view at 
the time of the designing and construction of the enclosures. 

Companionship; Animals should be displayed in pairs 
or groups according to the habits of the species in the wild 
and to provide companionship which may help in breeding. 
Where different species live gregariously in the wild, such 
mixed display would be necessary. This arrangement has the 
further advantage of increasing aesthetic value and keeping 
the inmates in good temper. 

General sanitation; There should be a permanent gang 
of sanitary staff with proper equipment and transport 
facilities like wheel barrows, van or lorry for quick and effi- 
cient removal of garbage. The use of disinfectants to clean 
the cages and utensils used for preparation, mixing, transport 
and feeding of diet should be done regularly under the super- 
o'sion of trained personnel. All efforts should be made to 
reduce breeding and spreading of parasites and pests in the 
zoo. 

Veterinary care; Knowledge regarding diseases of wild 
animals and their treatment is scanty at present. This is 
mainly due to lack of specialised training facilities and career 
opportunities. In most zoos well equipped hospitals and 
other facilities for quarantine, isolation of species, clinical 
testing etc. arc lacking. Important requirements like tran- 
quilliser gun and X-Ray units etc. are not available. The fol- 
lowing measures are recommended for adoption; 

Prevention of diseases; Disinfection of cages, enclosures 
and utensils used for distribution of food, water etc, must be 
a routine operation. Periodical operations to prevent the 
spread of mosquitoes, flics, snails, rodents, crows etc. which 
can act as carriers of diseases must be carried out. Ginical 
laboratories should be attached to major zoo hospitals for 
periodical examination of blood, stool, urine etc., so that 
ncce^iy periodical prophylactic measures like deworming, 
vaccination against communicable diseases etc. can be effi- 
ciently undertaken. In case of smaller zcxrs, the assistance of 
local veterinary or other research institutions must be taken 
at regular intervals to carry out examination about existence 
of parasites and pathogens for the above purpose. 

Resiraint: Prophyla.xis and treatment of sick animals bc- 
romes caster if methods of restraint are perfected for each 
Kind. Isolation of an individual from a group requires skill, 
f me animals arc habituated to come into the cells regularly 
cither for rest or for food, it becomes easier to isolate sick 
animals. The zoos should, therefore, have feeding cells 
wherein the animals should be so encouraged and condi- 
tioned as to come at fixed hours. Ph)^^! force should not 
c normally used to capture or engage an animal as this fre- 
quently results in injury. Every zoo should also possess a 
^ock of good transportation cages for quick transport. 

ccoytng by means of attractive food is a safe and effective 
"ht animals and should be used wherever pos- 

* It . during treatment can be achieved mcchani- 

” y by use of squeeze cages. The zoos should possess 
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^ueeze cages for the purpose. Use of tranquillisers injected 
into the muscles or veins should be done only in cases of ex- 
treme need when prior knowledge of dosage, effects and an- 
tidote or reversible drug is available. Tranquilliser drugs 
should not be used in respect of single and rare animals as 
well as females in advanced stages of pregnancy, without fur- 
ther knowledge and experience of their use under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Treatment; ’A’ and ’B’ category zoos should have a well 
equipped hospital where animals can be restrained by means 
of squeeze cage, kept under observation and treated as in- 
patients. A proper record of observations, medications and 
effects shall be maintained in each case for future use. Apart 
from treating the sick animals in the hospital, the 
veterinarian should make a daily round of the zoo to observe 
the health of animals, feeding, general hygiene, stools, etc., 
and in case of doubt, clinical examination of stool, urine, 
blood etc., should be promptly undertaken. In case of ’C 
category zoos, there should be facilities of restraint and isola- 
tion of sick animals. 

A veterinary adviser should be engaged to make a weekly 
inspection of all animals and conduct periodical tests of 
faeces, blood etc. 

Quarantine : New animals coming into the zoo as gift or 
through purchase or through barter should be kept away 
from display animals in specially limited quarantine areas for 
a minimum period of fifteen days before being shifted to dis- 
play areas. There food habits and behaviour should be ob- 
served during the period and in case of supply from private 
sources, prophylactic measures should be adopted to prevent 
outbreak of communicable diseases. A rigid quarantine may 
not be needed in respect of animals coming from good zoos 
under cover of suitable health certificates. 

Isolation wards ; All zoos should have isolation wards 
away from quarantine, hospital and display areas, for keeping 
animats suspected to be having infections or communicable 
disease. The isolation wards should be utilised for observa- 
tion and treatment of such animals till a clinical examination 
shows that they arc free from infectious pathogens. 

Breeding and Rearing of Animals in zoos: Breeding and 
successful rearing of zoo animals is of great interest from 
several points of view. One of the primary roles of modem 
zoos is conservation of rare species. Zoos can, by breeding, 
enable a particular species to survive even though that 
species may be extinct or nearing extinction in the wild. Ex- 
amples may be quoted of the Fere David’s deer which though 
extinct in its native habitat Diina, exists in fairly large groups 
in a number of parks and zoos in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere in Europe. Similarly, instances may be mentioned 
of the Przewalski’s horse, the Wisent, Swinhoe’s pheasant etc. 
Secondly, species which are threatened with extinction can 
■find refuge in zoos where they can be multiplied rapidly for 
their survival or for eventual return to the wild. Thirdly, 
animals, though not endangered, can be bred for stocking of 
depleted areas. Rnally, zoos can form a sort of reservoir for 
stocking other zoos, and thus restrict the rale of depiction 
from the nati^ro habitat of the species. 

Certain Indian zoos have had a fairly good record of 
breeding endangered Indian species like the great Indian 
onc-homed rhinoceros, Asiatic Lion, tiger, panther, black- 
buck, thanim, swamp deer, crocodile, linturong, white winged 
wood-duck, Indian wolf, lion-tailed monkey etc. 
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It is interesting to observe that during 1967, out of 177 
animals listed as rare by the International Union for Conser- 
vation of Nature and Natural Resources, no less than 55 
mammals, 17 birds, 8 reptiles, one amphibian and one fish 
n-erc bred in the various zoos of the vvorld. 

Besides breeding some rare Indian species there are 
records of breeding of some of the exotic endangered species 
in Indian zoos, e.g., black rhinoceros and Swinhoe’s pheasant. 
The breeding and raising of endangered species in Indian 
zoos is generally a chance occurrence. Except in a few cases 
like the white-winged wood-duck, the Indian rhinoceros, In- 
dian lion, etc. sustained systematic efforts have not been pos- 
sible in this direction on a country-wide basis. This is said to 
be due to inhibiting factors like lack of 

(a) suitable animal stock; 

(b) adequate space in zoos; 

(c) technical support services; 

{d) adequate staff and funds; and 

(e) opportunities for wide dissemination of accumulated 
knowledge and experience. 

Some zoos have had no doubt a singular record in breed- 
ing different species of animals mainly by individual zeal. A 
sustained effort is, however, lacking due to factors 
enumerated above. As pointed out in the beginning of this 
report, zoos have an important role to play in conservation of 
endangered species of wildlife. They form the last refuge for 
survival of a species on the verge of extinction. It is, there- 
fore, essential that zoos in India assume this increasing 
responsibility and make special efforts to breed at least one 
endangered species, if not more, of their choice in a sus- 
tained manner. It is also important that study book and in- 
dividual specimen data be maintained for all such animals in 
standardised proforma and notes exchanged between zoos on 
a regular basis. It must be remembered that wider the dis- 
semination of the experience and knowledge gained on the 
subject, winder would be the chances of attaining success in 
the breeding of any individual species. 

For success in breeding animals in captivity, the follow- 
ing factors are generally recognised as important: 

Animal stocks: It is accepted by most zoo keepers that 
certain species do not present any great difficulty in breeding 
in captivity provided the requisite minimum needs arc met. 
These include most of the deer and antelopes, some of the 
big cats, budgerigars and other parrots, finches, pigeons, 
pheasants etc. However, there are many more species that 
arc considered difficult from this point of view. Recent 
trends show that ev-cn ’difficult’ species are being increasingly 
bred in Indian zoos with advancements made in feeding, 
housing and health conditions. Instances may be cited of the 
rhinoceros, apes and some monkeys. 

Due to difficulty in procurement, high cost and possibly 
a desire to exhibit "as many species as possible", zoos in India 
have tended to keep only a pair or so of most species. This is 
not conducive to breeding success besides other drawbacks. 
Instead of trying to keep as many species as possible in the 
limited space available, zoos should endeavour to keep only 
those species which can be maintained well according to 
modem concepts. The aim should be to keep a group of 
animals rather than just pairs. This will not only allow so- 
cial, psychological and physiological factors to have full play, 
but will also eliminate problems of incompatibility among 
pairs for breeding purposes and guard against the risk of 


having only one animal. In keeping groups of animals the 
various psychological and physiological requirements like 
ritualistic behaviour of the species, male female ratio, total 
optimum population in the enclosure etc. must be borne in 
mind. 

Knowledge and careful observation of animals on the 
part of the zoo staff is an important factor in successful 
breeding. Manipulation in the form of matching compatible 
pairs, chanpng animal partners, if found incompatible, bring, 
ing animals together at the right time, intervening judiciously 
in case of fights etc. arc necessary in successful breeding 
programme in a zoo. 

In case of incompatible pairs, exchange between zoos 
should be tried. In case of single animals a system of 
"loaning the animals" or exchanging these between the zoos 
should be practised liberally without financial or commercial 
considerations. 

Feed: In animal breeding, the role of feed is of great im- 
portance. A bland and monotonous diet is not only unsuited 
to the continued good health of the animals but is also not 
conducive to their breeding. Food should be as varied as 
possible and should take into account (a) general require- 
ments of individual species, (b) requirements of species 
preceding and during the breeding season/ period and (c) 
requirements during the natal and post-natal periods. It is 
necessary that schedules and feeds should be varied in order 
to achieve breeding success. ' The usual diets are generally 
deficient on vitamins, minerals and trace elements. Excellent 
feed supplements are available in the market for increasing 
breeding potentials. Use of such supplements on wider scale 
should be encouraged. It must be stressed that a well 
balanced and varied diet suited to the requirements of each 
species is perhaps the best guarantee for breeding success. 

Some of zoos in India make use of some of the har- 
mones. Indiscriminate use of harmones can cause harm. 
These have to be used veryjudiciously. 

Housing conditions: The environment in which the 
animals are kept in zoos has a great effect on their breeding. 
Though certain species like lions may breed in small cages of 
a circus, provision of adequate space is of primary impor- 
tance for success in breeding. In general the following prin- 
ciples may be followed: 

(a) Enclosures for animals and birds should be suffi- 
ciently large to give fullest opportunity of breeding rituals 
like chasing, dancing, play, exploration etc. 

(b) Enclosures should have provisions- for hiding places 
and privacy if the animals are oriented to such requirements. 
This can be in the shape of dens, rocks, bushes, polls, holes in 
tree trunks etc. 

(c) Enclosures should meet the biological requirements 
of individual species e.g., polls for hippopotamus, or a soft 
ground for giraffe at the time of birth, withdrawal dens for 
large cats, right type of nests and nesting materials for birds 
like hornhill and so on. 

(d) Architecture of the enclosures should simulate 
closely the natural habitat of the rare species. 

(e) There should be provision for isolating the expectant 
mother into isolation cage or "breeding cage". 

Management practices: Breeding success is one of the 
yardsticks of good management practices in a zoo. Given all 
the conditions listed above, the difference between success 
or failure depends on the handling of the animals. "Care and 
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commonscnse” play an important role in this regard. Ex- 
perienced personnel are vital for the success. Besides know- 
hw, zoo staff have to be ready to assist in the birth of dif- 
ficoU subjects. It is a common observation that most wild 
animals do not know how to behave at first litter. It is im- 
portant to judge when one should intervene in such cases. 
Providing quiet and comfortable quarters and making the ex- 
pectant animal get familiar with these in time is important. 
In certain cases removal of the progeny after a short interval 
of birth induces further breeding. An intimate knowledge of 
the behaviour of the individual animal is, however, necessary 
before any such step can be taken. 

Artificial insemination: At present there is neither any 
practice nor attempt at breeding zoo animals by artificial in- 
semination. The difficulties involved in using this method for 
mid animals are manifold and not likely to be overcome 
easily. However, it has certain prossibilities in the case of 
some of the important species which have proved refractory 
as far as breeding is concerned. Much research and sus- 
tained effort would be required if this method is to be used. 
This may be tn'ed with wild boars to begin with as a lot of 
knowledge on the subject is available regarding domestic 
species of pigs. 

Hybrids and cross-breeds: The Committee took note of 
the efforts made by some of the zcxjs in experimenting with 
hybridisation and cross-breeding of different species. The 
Committee felt that such experiments at best form a source 
of publicity to the zoo but that they hardly advance the 
primary objectives of the zoos and, as such, do not deserve to 
be encouraged. 

Rearing of animals; Post-natal care of animals is 
equally, if not more, important than pre-natal care of the 
mother. In case of mammals special care must be taken to 
sec that the nursing mother is provrided with enough nourish- 
ment to stimulate lactation, and to make it inclined towards 
raising the off-spring normally. As a rule it is necessary to 
provide undisturbed conditions. In case of certain large cats 
like tigers and panthers, the male is often kept away from the 
off-spring The best and most desirable method of rearing 
the young would be to allow the mother to take care of them, 
as they do in nature. 

However, in the artificial conditions of the zoos, due to 
one factor or the other, the parents sometimes abandon the 
baby after birth. Worse still is the case of the wild cats, 
wherein sometimes the mother may even kill and eat its own 
young Sometimes the parent may get disabled due to injury 
or may die due to natural or other causes. In all such cases 
the zoo jjeiMnnel will have to intervene and rear the young 
ones artificially. The methods adopted arc first the use of 
osier parent e.g goat or bitch in the case of large cats, 
wo ves etc., and domestic hen in the case of pheasant etc., 
nn secondly use is made of such artificial devices as in- 
ators, and brooders as in case of pheasant, rhea, giant tor- 
oases it is essential to know the exact 
■ ^’^.^‘lo'^rticnts of a new bom baby as well as its feed- 
!n^r a- ptosent significant success has been achieved 

n lan zoos in hand rearing zoo babies such as the whitp 
on 1‘gots, pantheis, gaur, rheas, pheasants and so 

anal ^rtous attempts have been made at milk 

ysis of various mammalian species nor their exact dietary 
^rtormanccs have been worked out. The lack of a common 
m and common publication medium has been respon- 
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sible mainly for nonavailability of such information to other 
zoos. 

There is great need to carry out further research into 
breeding and rearing of animals particularly the endangered 
ones. Stress should be laid on milk and diet analysis for 
various species. Successful rearing methods should be stan- 
dardised for each endangered species in the first instance and 
^ven wide publicity by publishing the account in the Indian 
Zoo Bulletin. Opportunity should be provided to zoo per- 
sonnel to meet at a common forum and discuss various 
methods. Recommendations for these proposals have been 
made elsewhere in this report. 

Disposal of Dead Animals 

Most zoos do not have a taxidermist for making proper 
use of the rare or valuable animals that die in the zoo. Sal- 
vaging of the skins, nails, horns, bones and other useful rem- 
nants of dead animals can be profitable as well as useful from 
the point of zoological research. Many zoos remove the skins 
of dead animals either with the help of their own staff or 
some local expertise and keep the salted skins for disposal by 
public auction; some get them preserved or mounted through 
a recognised taxidermist before disposal to either some 
museum or in public auction. Except in a few cases there is 
no liaison between the zoos and museums or zoos and scien- 
tific institutions for proper utilisation of the dead animals. 

In the zoos where veterinarians arc appointed, post- 
mortem examination is invariably conducted in respect of all 
animals. Bulk of the dead animals are generally buried 
either in the graveyard provided within or outside the zoo 
premises. In certain zoos situated in congested cities, the 
carcasses arc transported to a stipulated dumping ground 
from where the disposal contractors collect them for salvag- 
ing skins or bones. 

The opportunity of use of the dead animals for collection 
of scientific information and material by the univeisitics, 
research institutions and museums has not yet been availed 
of on a large scale. Excepting a few, the zoos are not in con- 
tact with such institutions for making dead animals avail-able 
to them; nor most of the zoos have their own natural history 
museums where such material could be utilised. 

The Committee is of the view that no dead animal 
should be disposed off without ascertaining the cause of its 
death. Before permitting salvaging of the pelt, the 
veterinarian must certify that doing so is not likely to cause 
spread of any communicable disease. Every zoo should 
maintain a list of institutions along with their field of interest 
so that such institutions are contacted immediately on death 
of an animal. The institution should make its own arrange- 
ment to remove such remains of the dead animal as are use- 
ful to them for scientific studies or display. When not re- 
quired by such institution the pelt should be salvaged by the 
zoo itself with the help of a trained taxidermist in its employ, 
who should keep record of such measurements as arc needed 
for curing or mounting the specimen. The skins should not 
be stored for too long in uncured or semi-cured condition. 
The cured skins and other salvaged material should be stored 
in a separate store and disposed off as early as possible. 

The postmortem room should be constructed close to 
the burial ground and arrangements should also be made for 
storing different animal products before disposal or sale. 
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For disposal of the carcasses, the zoos should maintain 
incineratois, if possible. The incineratois should be situated 
close to the post-mortem room in a comer of the zoo. 
WTiere it is not possible to has-c an incinerator, the major 
zoos should be enclosed by a suitable compound u.all so that 
dogs, jackals etc. cannot enter it. The burial ground should 
be sj-stematically used for dead animals or their remains. For 
important animals of which the skeletons may be requited in 
future, a board to indicate the place, date and kind of animal 
buried should be displaj-ed. The board should remain in 
position for a minimum period of one j-ear, unless the 
skeleton has been temosed earlier. 

In case of smaller zoos, i.c., category "C zoos, the serv- 
ices of the local \-eterinarian of the department of animal 
husbandry, should be obtained for getting the post-mortem 
e.xamination done. The zoo should be in touch with the local 
scientific institutions to find out if any scientific material 
would be sahaged by them out of the dead animak If there 
is no taxidermist attached to the zoo, an emplojee knerwing 
the art of skinning or a local person conversant with the job 
should be utilised to salvage the pelt provided the opening of 
the animal is permitted by the veterinarian. The remains of 
the dead animal should be disposed by use of incinerator or 
buried. If no such disposal is possible, the zoo should ar- 
range for transportation of the remains of the dead animal in 
a closed carriage to a public dumping ground for disposal. 
Storage facilities for keeping uncured skins till transport to a 
nearby taxidermist must be provided. Cured skins should be 
disposed off periodically either to museums or through 
public auction. 

The animal which is known to have died of an infection 
of communicable disease should not be opened up for post- 
mortem. It should be disposed in the quickest po^le time. 
The enclosure, the transport cage and the attendants should 
all be disinfected by use of disinfectants like phenyie, detol, 
permanganate of potash etc 

Record of postmortem findings must be preserved. 
When parasites are detected, they should be properly 
preserv^ In case of sahaging the skeletal remains against 
any indent from a scientific institution, the bones must be 
properly identified and serially numbered so that the 
skeleton can be reconstructed. 

Nfaintenance of Lavr and Order in Zoos 

Attendance figures in zoos show that they are perhaps 
the only institutions in any city where the larg^ number of 
people of various educational, economic and sociological 
backgrounds and different age groups congregate During 
1972-73, the total attendance in 19 Indian zoos was over 20 
million, the highest being in Bomba)’, totalling 7.5 milfion. 

Such a large attendance of people of differing educa- 
tional and sociolo^cal backgrounds is bound to include some 
undesirable elements as welL It may be argued that such ele- 
ments ate bound to be there in any other congregation of 
people and not necessarily in zoos alone. But it is evident 
that besides normal offenses such as pick pocketing, plucking 
of flowers, teasing of women and children, zoos have peculiar 
prtAlerns compared to other institutions on account of the 
fact that they have the responsibility of displaying live 
animals including wild and dangerous ones to the public. In 
zoos Troth sides of the bars have to be kept under control 


and it is the side where the humans are that usually causes 
most trouble.’ 

Many offenses are peculiar to zoos. These invohe: 

(a) teasing and causing injury by throwing stones or with 
the aid of sticks, rods, handkerchiefs etc., or causing mental 
torture to the helpless dumb animals; 

(b) feeding with unsuitable food like sweets, fried and 
spicy substances which ate likely to make the animal sick; 

(c) giving objects like old shoes, cigarette butts, kev 
chains, nails, nuts and bolts, plastic bags, balloons etc to 
animats or placing in their mouths such objects by swallowing 
which the animal dies due to obstruction in its s)-stem; 

(d) entering into certain animal enclosure to make an 
animal perform; 

(e) removing some animal for theft or for mere fun; 

(f) mutilation of animals by vagrants; 

(g) destruction and damage of animal enclosure labels 
and other structures and fittings; 

(h) destruction or damage of plants and other horticul- 
tural features; and 

(i) causing loud noise with crackers etc and thus upset- 
ting animals. 

At present except in one or two States there are no laws 
against these specific offenses in zc>oc The laws under the 
Penal Code arc neither adequate nor comprehensive enou^ 
for this purpose 

Most of the zoo officcrs-in-charge with whom the matter 
was discussed expressed inability to check the mounting 
waves of offenses due to lack of adequate powers to deal with 
the offenders. Another factor is the lack of adequate securit)’ 
staff to deal with organised vandalism. 

All zoo directors who were consulted opined that unless 
there is statutory backing, enforcement of any present day 
rule would be difficttlL The necessity for a law or rule on the 
lines of the Bengal and Bombay Parks Acts and Rules with 
suitable modifications to meet requirements of specific zoos 
was strongly felt. This act, it was felt, should gjve to the zoo 
directors powers of compounding offenses and ordering 
fines. It was even suggested that there may be a police out- 
post in each zoo to meet with the mounting law and order 
problem. 

In order to cope with the law and order problems 
peculiar to zoos, it is necessary that each State be requested 
to enact a special law for ztX3logical parks of that State. It 
will also be useful if a police outpost is established in or near 
the zoo so that offenses may be dealt with speedily. 

Draft rules for this purpose are appended to the report 
at Appendix VI. Besides the above, increase in the number 
of watch and ward staff is strongly recommended so that 
problems are nipped in the bud. . 

Staff discipline: Zoos are institutions wherein 
negligence or mischief by the staff is likely to result in serious 
threat to public life and property. It is necessary to maintain 
perfect discipline to avoid mishap. Strikes, go-slow and 
"work to rule’ methods are disastrous to zoo-managemenL It 
is, therefore, recommended that zoo services should be 
regarded as essential services and the officers arc given mari- 
mura authority to deal with acts of indiscipline and insubor- 
dination firmly and without interference from any quarters. 

Powers of Zoo Directors 

A modem zoological park is a unique institution. It has 
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altnsh-carca, cmplo)^ a large staff and above all it has the 
responsibility of looking after a variety of wild animals svhich 
arc totally dependent for their very existence on the ef- 
ficiency of management. For these and reasons already ad- 
duced, it is important to appreciate that in zoos the needs of 
animais have priority over all others. These needs may arise 
any time, in any situation and arc often unforeseen and unex- 
pected. Yet the management has always to be kept geared in 
anticipation to meet an emergency. Many a life can be saved 
and a catastrophe averted by timely action, which is the es- 
sence of success of a zoo. These needs may take any form or 
shape such as repsairs of fences, moats, animal houses, 
pnxurement of feed and medicines, tools and equipment for 
the supporting services, vehicles etc. 

Secondly, zoos attract the largest number of people com- 
pared to any other cKic institution. Such large congregations 
of people present problems of their own, which must be 
solved in time, consistent with the requirements of the zoo. 
These vary from repairs and upkeep of lawns and gardens, 
roads, paths, shelters, water supply, water closets, direction 
boards and enclosure labels up-to-date, publicity material to 
meet people’s needs etc. The visitors often do not under- 
stand administrative delays since these are not apparent to 
them. They only sec the results of delays and carry back im- 
pressions accordingly. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the man-on-the-spot i.c. 
the director, who faces the public daily and answers their in- 
numerable queries, should have the option to set right things 
and meet emergencies as and when they arise without waiting 
for clearance from any other authority. For efficient 
management it is essential that adequate authority be vested 
in its director, who should be a full time incumbent. The 


present system of administrative and financial prowers which 
is better suited to administrative jobs and has no relevance to 
a unique institution like a zoo has to be replaced by a system 
which would encourage managerial competency. The concept 
of administration should be replaced by one of management. 

From the discussions that the Committee had with a 
number of zoo directors and officeis-in-chargc, it was evident 
that one of the major factors responsible for lack of progress 
has been the absence of adequate powers given to the 
ofRcer-in-chargc of a zoo. In some zcxis there was a multitier 


^stem of administrative functions which resulted in delays in 
handling matters of urgent nature which had adverse effect 
on the condition of the zoo. The powers exercised by the 
° j varied from almost nil to those of a ’head of 

the department" in some cases. 

Taking into account the above mentioned factors the 
ommittce strongly recommends that zoo directors 
classifications recommended vide Appendix 
j , f<=Ppri) exercise powers as listed in Appendix VII. 
wi I be evident that directors of 'A' category zoos have 
cn recommended to exercise pxawcrs equivalent to those of 
ffm H department" as far as zoo matters are con- 
e . Only those piowers are listed therein which in the 
pinion of the Committee bear directly on zoo management, 
drai/ . and financial powers have not been 
"’“Y State. 

I! strongly felt that even in these respects zoo 
r-in delegated equivalent powers since they 

to the more efficient management of a zoo. 
e powers listed are the minimum required keeping in 
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view the present price levels. These have been arrived at 
after taking into account the existing practices, requirements 
of various categories of zoos and the responsibilities to be 
shouldered by their directors. They may be required to be 
reviewed after a period of three years. 

Collection and Dissemination of Data 

Collection of Data: Most zoos maintain records of 
routine observations and related data in some form or the 
other. The common forms used are: 

(a) Animal index cards or history sheets, giving par- 
ticulais of arrival, age, name, sex and periodical observations 
of abnormal behaviour, health and breeding; 

(b) Daily reports, giving observations of unusual occur- 
rence in the zoo of all animals in respect of health and bc- 
hviour; 

(c) Stock register showing alterations in the stock of 
animals by purchase, gift, sale, barter, birth or death; 

(d) Death report showing the cause of death and post- 
mortem observations; 

(c) Case histoiy sheet giving symptoms, diagnosis and 
treatment of animats reported sick; 

(f) Dict sheet indicating change of diet, if any, prescribed 
for one or a group of animals; and 

(g) Study book for maintenance of genealogical informa- 
tion in respect of rare animals. 

A few zoos also maintain records indicating the 
prophylactic measures periodically undertaken in respect of 
inmates. 

All the above forms are quite useful. However, for bet- 
ter exchange of information between the zoos, the form in 
which the records are maintained need to be standardised 
and uniformly adopted. The zoo wing of the Indian Board 
for Wild Life has also stressed the need to standardise all 
such forms. 

It will be useful if special history sheets showing record 
of performance of each animal species in a zoo through the 
years is also maintained. It is recommended that at least the 
following records must be maintained by all the zoos; 

1. Animal stock register, 

2. Animal history card; 

3. Daily report; 

.. 4. Diet sheet; 

5. Treatment sheet and register; 

6. Report and register of post-mortem; 

7. Stud book. 

Dissemination of knowledge: A few zoos are publishing 
annual administration reports. Such rcyrarts should be issued 
by all zoos. It would be desirable to give as much scientific 
information also as possible in such reports. These reports 
should be sent to all zoos in the country. It may be advan- 
tageous to exchange them with a few important zoos abroad 
and other interested institutions for mutual benefit. Though 
there are a number of zoos in the country and a fund of in- 
formation is available, there is utter lack of exchange of in- 
formation with the result that the experiences gained are not 
available to all. Valuable information obtainable in a zoo 
rarely crosses the zoo boundary. Sporadic individual efforts 
have, however, been made to publish certain scientific obser- 
vations in the existing journals like the Chcctal, Indian 
Forester, Journal of Bombay Natural History Society, the In- 
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dian Veterinaiy Journal, International Zoo Yearbook etc. 

A good "Zoo Bulletin* is o%-erdue in the country. It 
should be issued from New Delhi as a quarterly with the 
financial aid of Central agency for zoo development. The 
Bulletin should be dKaded into the foUoaing sections; 

(a) General Section : dealing rvith situation, extent, 
lajout, landscape, architecture, display etc; 

(b) Conservation Section: dealing with breeding of en- 
dangered species, rearing and upkeep of less known animals, 
co-ordination between zoos to exchange animals for breeding 
and sharing of progeny for mutual benefit; 

(c) Veterinary and research Section : dealing with be- 
haviour, feeding, health, hygiene, treatment, pathology and 
allied subjects; 

(d) Reference Section : dealing with procurement and 
disposal of animals, news and notes on important events of 
the zoos in each quarter etc. 

It is recommended that an Editorial Board of three 
directors should be established for editing and publishing the 
zoo bulletin. One of the directors should act as Editor. He 
should be assisted by an assistant editor and a stenographer- 
cum-secrelary, appointed on wliole-time basis. There should 
be provisions to award prizes for outstanding articles and 
grxjd photographs. The Bulletin should also transmit impor- 
tant international zoo news to the subscribers and readers. 

There should be an Association or Society of Zoo Direc- 
tors, Zoo Veterinarians and others interested in zoo-work 
and its object should be primarily scientific and its activities 
directed towards betterment of zoos in India. Annual con- 
ferences and seminars of this association should be arranged 
to encourage exchange of ideas. The conferences and semi- 
nars should be held in various zoos of the country so that the 
members get opportunities of visiting other zoos. 

Exchange visits between zoers of the various categories of 
staff are also recommended. The central financing agency 
should sponsor and finance such visits by giving grants. 

Compilation of a comprehensive Zoo Manual; There is 
not much authentic literature published on planning of zcxjs, 
designing of animal houses, moats, fences and walls, con- 
structional and architectural details, maintenance, restraint 
and treatment of animals and other aspects of zoo manage- 
ment. A comprehenshe manual which will serve as reference 
bextk is necessary for the guidance of designers of new zoos 
as well as for those who are responsible for maintenance and 
improvement of the existing zoos. It is recommended that 
compilation of such a manual should be taken up at the ear- 
liest. The work should be sponsored and financed by the 
Central financing agency. 

Financing Agency for Zoos 

All the zoos receive budget grants from the controlling 
authority which is either the Centra! or State Government or 
an autonomous body like the municipal corporation or a 
trust. The collection from entry charges or other revenues 
like the sale of animals (dead or alive), lease of kiosks, res- 
taurants, parking lots, collection of grass etc. arc not avail- 
able to zoos for expenditure except in a few cases, but go as 
revenue receipts. In Alipore Zoological Gardens, Calcutta, 
the salary of the senior administrative staff is borne by the 
Government of West Bengal and the expenditure on the 
maintenance of zoo is met from the revenue receipts or 


lumpsum grants. In all zoos, however, the expenditure on all 
accounts including salary of staff, capital works and main- 
tenance, is much larger than the total income. Since the in- 
crease in expenditure budget has not been commensurate 
with the rise in IKing index during the years, most zoos have 
suffered cither a stagnation or a decline in the rale of their 
growth. The expansion programme meant for development in 
cases of young zoos has also been slow due to lack of grants 
and rise in the overall cost of development and management. 

The budget grant for zoos varies from Rs. 8000 to about 
25,000 per annum. With ever increasing cost of maintenance, 
many zoos arc unable to maintain the animals properly. 
Majority of the zoos have not been able to improve or ex- 
pand for want of funds. As a rule, zoos receive low priority- 
in the allotment of funds by the controlling authorities. 

Finances: In a developing country like India, it is not 
possible that the zoos which have social and educational ob- 
jeetKes can be converted into self-supporting commercial in- 
stitutions. An increase in the rate of entry tickets is beset 
with the difficulty of defying the primary objeetKe of educat- 
ing the masses, as the worst affected will be the large per- 
centage of weaker sections of the society. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the zoos should be heavily subsidised. The 
present system of different authorities controlling the zoos 
presents considerable difficulties for planned development of 
zoos as there is no free exchange of knowledge and material 
or uniformity in standards. 

Financing agency; In view of the above practical dif- 
ficulties, the only solution is that the Union Government 
should create a central agency in the form of a "Zoo Grants 
Commission* and place annual grant at its disposal for sys- 
tematic improvement of zoos in the country. 

Composition: The Zoo Grants Commission should be 
serviced by the Ministry of Agriculture. It should be an 
autonomous body consisting of: 

(1) Chairman (honorary or part-time); 

(2) a whole-time secretary in the tank of director; 

(3) inspector-general of forests as ex-officio member, 

(4) two directors of zoos; and 

(5) five other members to be drawn from the public and 
departments connected with zoos. 

The secretary should be assisted by a personal assistant, 
one accountant, one technical officer, two technical assis- 
tants, two upper-division clerks, four Irjwer dh-ision clerks- 
cum-typists. The Zoo Grants Commission should meet at 
least twice a year and more often, if necessary, and should be 
authorised to appoint specialist committees as required for a 
proper discharge of its functions. 

Responsibilities: The Commission should assist the 
ztjos in: 

(a) procurement of animals from abroad; 

(b) exchange of animals betvv-een Indian and foreign 
zoos; 

(c) procurement of medicines and equipment from 
abroad; 

(d) providing techm'cal advice for preparation of plans 
for development of zoos; 

(e) coordinating the breeding of endangered species; 

(0 proper distribution of rare animals for breeding 
programmes; 

(g) allocation of funds for the following purposes: 

(i) projects for breeding of rare species; 
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iii) «?■“=>' 

?';r5S o™» Com.Mo« »<,UM — ny 

(a) maintenance of its staff and 

from indmdual organisations ^ jja^lc to be 

.^road. Uc funds of the “ 

oricd ostr to subsequent y««- ”han ont-fourth 
m, tstothe Commission should not 
i tk total expenditure budget of all he 
«sent, all the public zoos in n existing 

irorimately Ks. 6 million *‘'"“'^.,,^5" r annum. ' 

StXa.” t,.^= «q.M"S -“»«“• 

The schemes should be divided into. , . period 

(0 long-term schemes requiring assistance for a pen 

ostf one year and «. i-cc than one 

(ii) short-term schemes requiring funds for 

Applications for assistance during 
should reach the Commission before the 
the previous year. Items intended to be wrned ^r^m 
previous years should also be included m ® P c^mrol- 
Each proposal should contain an uridertatang by j 

ling authority that the staff and maintenance ^ , 

tor Commission aided schemes would be provi e 
ture budgets of the zoo. Assistance shall not r 

maintenance works and salary of staff, except in 
itscatch projects covering a spedfic period —aje 

‘hret years and brief training programmes. The gra . 
hall be ^nl only for the purpose for m. 

ind »ithin the period prescribed. E; 

tfulffm tS»ll ertvM hv ihft COTl 


(e) arbitrate between zoos on disputes arising out of cx- 
Hate data on the Indian zoos; and 

to relegate to the 

background^^^e breeding 
Grants Commission 

all “''>=»'g«"‘‘.^‘X^tivcs of the Committee shall be 

SS^o - - tr^pect 

SmiLon to fulfil i« obligations. 


Policy of Zoos 

, in the middle of the last century 
A few zoos were started in n,unicipal cor- 

undcr the patronage °f ^ fcasure and pastime, 

porations mainly for the purp° ^ j,ot appear to have 
The location and aximum advantage to visitors 

been chosen or planned for ^ j (he purpose of 

and animals. Tbere are "°I^Xoe'idelin«. prescribed 
starting of zoos nor Zoos get started 

for their .®" of som individuals and institu- 

because of the f”r°ue z^s arc public institutions 

lions concerned. L erfst under private management. 

though a few small ^^‘.^ou, proper finance^, plan- 

Starting and running o ^ pe,sonncl resulu in non 
ning, experience and .hey are meant, 
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managemenL The folloaing guidelines are recommended in 
this regard; 

A good zoo should be developed as a zoological part 
with a natural blend of animal enclosures, parts, lawns, 
groves, moats, cascades, water-spread and varied topography. 

The space available should be large enough to provide 
for all the above features and semi-natural enclosures for 
the various groups of animals to be displayed with adequate 
pro-.Tsion for allied services and expansion. Category ’A’ 
zocK should not be less than 50 ha. Category 'B' should be at 
least 25 ha, and category ’C should be below 25 ha. 

The zoo should aim at displaying all the local and 
regional fauna and as many important exotic animals as may 
be possible. 

The administrative pattern ^ven in Appendix IH of the 
report should be followed. 

The controlling authority should ensure adequate budget 
provision for phased expenditure on all the capital or 
development worts envisaged for the purpose. There should 
be adequate guarantee of providing recurring or maintenance 
expenditure, modernisation and improvement. At the 
present price level, it is felt that the capital cost of category 
’A’ zoo would be about Rs. 10 millions and recurring expen- 
diture of about Rs. 13 million per annum. 

There should be provision for educatiorral research and 
veterinary services to fulfil the accepted objectives of modem 
zoos. 

Amenities to the public in the form of restaurants, shel- 
ters, telephone, first aid, transport, drinking water, cloak 
room, guides etc must be provided. 

Adequate and sustained supply of various kinds of 
nutritious feed must be ensured. 

Provision should be made for training of different 
categories of staff to ensure scientific managemenL 

The zoo should be revered with the proposed Zoo 
Grants Commission and thereby ensure qfstematic develop- 
ment and exchange of knowledge and material with other 
zcjs. Wherever feasible, it would be better to bring the 
management of all zoos in a State under one controlling 
authority. 

The smaller zoos with no scc^ for development may 
either be abolished or amalgamate with other zoos of the 
State for improvement of standards. 

Working Hours, Publicity and Public Relations 

Closure and working hours: Many zoos do not observe 
a weeUr closure. The working houn in many zoos cover the 
whole day. This causes strain on the animals as well as the 
administrathe staff which do not get rest at all. Shifting of 
the animals requires a lot of time, patience and peace. This 
and special cleaning of enclosures are better carried out in 
the absence of visitors. It is, therefore, necessary that all the 
zoos should observe closure for one day in a week. The max- 
imum working hours per day of a zoo should be eight. 

Publicity; The major zoos get suffident pubfid^ 
through the medium of press, radio, television, etc Some 
zoos have brought colourful pamphlets and brochures for 
publidtv. A few have put up boards and hoardings in impor- 
tant public places. Since the zoo is also meant to educate the 
public, some amount of publidty is necessary to attract them. 
Adequate publidty should be arranged through audio-visual 


means. There should be periodical propaganda about the 
important events in the zoo in the newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television. Pamphlets and handouts should be 
^en out periodically for mass circulation to publicise impor- 
tant happenings. Extension activities must be undertaken to 
invite groups of people from educational institutions and 
conduct them on guided tours of the zoo. The zoo officials 
should visit educational inslitutions, nature dubs and volun- 
tary organisations to exhibit films and explain the aspects of 
zoo management for promotion of healthy public relations. 

Public relations 

Many zoos provide some basic amenities to the visitors. 
Although the zoos arc meant to educate people whilt they 
come to visit the zoo, provision of proper guidance to visitors 
is lacking in almost all the zoos. This lacuna should be filled 
up. 

The basic amenities wiuch may.be provided to zoo 
visitors are: 

(a) convenient public transport to the zoo-site: coopera- 
tion of the local transport agencies must be sought to provide 
bus or train facilities to and from the zoo from important 
traffic points like city centres, railway stations, important 
educational institutions, important tourist centres like 
museums, historical monuments, churdtes, temples, mosques, 
etc. and all important residential localities; 

(b) taxi, tonga or rickshaw stands: a place for hire car- 
riages to wait must be provided for, dose to the zoo; 

(c) parking lots: parking places for private and public 
driven vehicles like buses, cars, scooters, cydes etc. and watch 
and ward to look after them -at some nominai charges must 
be provided; 

(d) communication facilities: public telephones, public 
address system in case of missing children etc. a telegraph 
and post office dosely art necessary and should be provided; 

(e) cloak room facilities for depositing luggage wiiich the 
visitors cannot carry around with them during the zoo visit 
and facilities for depositing and return of lost property; 

(f) public conveniences at various places in the park with 
proper arrangements to keep them dean; 

drinking water supply at various points; 

(h) guide books, maps, explanatory notes about the im- 
portant animals and features of the zoo at nominal cost; 

(i) shelters, lawns and groves where the public can rest 
and escape from rain and sun; 

© guide maps for visitors to go round places of their 
choice on their own; 

(fc) signboards and direction boards for guiding visitors 
at all junctions, turning and important points; 

© boards on endosures to gjv^ the name, distribution 
and other important information on the animals displayed; 

(m) reading room facililies where wild-life pubIicalior.s 
can be made available to visitors; 

(n) auditorium where wild life films can be screened and 
lectures delivered at periodical intervals with prior notice; 

(o) restaurants, Hosks and bars for refreshments; 

(p) souvenir shops for selling curios, picture postcards,- 
etc. of wild life motifs; 

Cq) transport fadlities like animal driven carriages, mini- 
bus, electric train, cabin lifts, chair-lifts etc. within the zoo in 
case of large zoos; 
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(r) trams and push-carts on nominal hire charges to take 
children around; 

(s) children’s comer with pets to fondle with; 

(t) information counter for supply of tourist and zoo in- 
formation to visitors; 

(u) mini-museum to display the embryo, eggs, young 
oles, skeletal and other parts of economie importance, nests, 
ecto - and endo-parasites and charts to show common dis- 
eases of wild animals and their symptoms; 

(v) suggestion and complaint boxes to invite new ideas 
and comments from the visitors; 

(w) boards at important tourist centres in the town to 
display timings, tariff facilities and holiday of the zoo; 

(x) picnic comers for small groups or parties; 

(y) guide lecturers who can take groups of visitors 
around and explain the habits, habitat, behaviour and other 
important features of zoo exhibits; and 

(z) first-aid facilities to visitors. 

The zoo guide-lecturers should be conversant with 
English and local language and should have basic knowledge 
in biology. They must be trained for a period of three 
months by the zoo management regarding the information to 
be made available to visitors. Guide-lecturers should be 
freely available to educational groups visiting the zoo in 
quest of knowledge about display animals. 

Major zoos should have a public relations officer. He 
should be a graduate in biology and trained in maintenance 
of healthy publie relations. He should be responsible to find 
out and cater to the needs of visitors. He should supervise 
the work of the guide-lecturers..He should be responsible for 
all extension activities of the zoo including publicity among 
educational institutions. 

Educational Activities in Zoos 

The increasing role of zoos in imparting education in 
Natural History to visitors has been recognised in many zoos 
in the United Kingdom, Europe, United States of America 
and Japan. An international zoo education officers’ con- 
ference is held annually in Europe and U.SA. In most of 
these zoos regular instructions in Natural History are im- 
parted to groups of students etc. in the zoo schools as well as 
in front of the enclosures. Various methods like lectures, 
guided, tours, encouragement of independent study by in- 
dividuals are also adopted. In the U.SA. there are educa- 
tional centres in zoos where guides and teachers are also en- 
gaged on a voluntary basis. 

Such educational programmes serve to: 

(i) impart instructions in Natural History which supple- 
ments in an interesting manner classroom lectures; 

(ii) arouse the interest of students in not only the 
animals displayed but also in their evolution, ecology and 
conservation; 

(iii) shift emphasis from the purely entertainment value 
of the animal viewed, which loves its natural dignity in the 
eyes of the viewer, to an awareness of its functions in the 
scheme of nature. 

The programmes include bringing out publications to 
further above objects. 

In Indian zoos, no distinct educational facilities arc 
provided at present. The above mentioned objectives are 
served to a limited extent in some zoos with the help of 


charts, boards, radio and television programmes. 

It is, therefore, recommended that in Indian zoos: 

(a) Natural History education centres be set up; 

(b) zoos should be placed on the educational excursion 
curriculum of schools and colleges (teaching biology); 

(c) special publications oriented towards these objectives 
be issued; 

(d) special educational charts highlighting Natural His- 
tory should be put up in the zoos; 

(e) audio-visual aids should be collected in the zoos to be 
made use of in various educational programmes in the zoo 
and in educational institutions; 

(0 zoos should employ special educational programme 
organisers who should collect necessary literature, films and 
other material and use these for promoting love and 
knowledge of animal and plant life in general. 

Miscellaneous Matters 

Transfers: In the existing zoo administration there is no 
scope for transfer of personnel from one zoo to the other. 
The experience gained by any official cannot thus become 
available to another zoo. It was felt by some members that it 
would be in the interests of coordinated zoo development to 
work out an arrangement under which transfer of equivalent 
categories of officials of zoos registered under the Zoo 
Grants Commission can be arranged. Such transfers, it was 
hoped, may deter certain officials from developing vested in- 
terests in a particular zoo-management. 

Promotions and incentives 

There are certain categories of zoo staff for whom there 
are no avenues of promotion. Meritorious persons who by 
their intelligence and hard work become well-versed in cer- 
tain department, should get encouragement by way of incen- 
tives in the form of either promotion or higher grades of pay. 
If such promotional avenues are available in other zoos, 
these officials should have scope to compete for such posts. 
Where the promotional chances are limited or altogether ab- 
sent, a system of granting special select grades or merit incre- 
ments should be considered, so that really competent persons 
do not stagnate in their scales. The Director should be em- 
powered to grant rewards for any outstanding work done by 
a member of the zoo. 

Punishments: Zoo is an institution wherein negligence of 
duty and improper behaviour of staff will cause great harm 
either to the mute inmates or the public. Commissions and 
omissions by staff cannot be ignored. Theft and adulteration 
of food and drinks leads to severe consequences. Lot of 
cooperation from the staff is needed at the time of shifting, 
treating of the sick and wounded and capturing of escaped 
animals. It is, therefore, necessary that discipline of the 
highest order is maintained among the staff. The zoo direc- 
tors should, therefore, have special powers to take punitive 
action against erring and negligent staff on the spot. 

Entry Fees; The fee for entry into the zoo varies from 
no charge to sixty paise per adult. It is necessary to keep the 
entry fee within the means of the lowest class of society. But 
free and low fee entry is likely to encourage undesirable ele- 
ments to get in and cause nuisance to inmates and the public. 
Certain zoos charge separate fee for showing some rare' 
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animals. This is not very desirable if the enclosure in which 
such animals are kept is a part of the zoo. 

At the existing price index, it would be desirable to keep 
a maximum of Re.1.00 per adult for ’A’ and ’B’ category 
zoos. The entry fee for children, students and educational 
parties should be concessional and not mote than twenty five 


per cent of the maximum fee. The entry fee for ’C and 'D' 
category zoos could be twenty five to fifty per cent of the fees 
in the 'A' category zoos. Whereas still and amateur movie 
photography could be allowed free, for professional or com- 
mercial photography separate fees should be charged. Park- 
ing, transport service etc. can also be charged separately. 


APPENDIX II : List of Zoos and their Classification 


S.No. 

Name of the Zoo 

Place 

Administration 

Qassification- 

ANDAMAN 





1. 

Andaman Zoological 
Park 

Port Blair 

State Government 

D 

ANDHRA PRADESH 




2. 

Indira Gandhi 

Zoological Park 
(Asstt. Conservator 
of Forests) 

Visakhapatnam 

State Government 


3. 

Nehru Zoological 

Park (Curator) 

Hyderabad 

State Government 

A 

ASSAM 





4. 

Assam State Zoo & 
Botanical Garden, 





Kamrup Division, 
(Divisional Forest 
Officer) 

Gauhati 

State Government 

B 

DELHI 





5. 

Delhi Zoological 

Park (Director) 

New Delhi 

Central Government 

A 

6. 

Oyester’s Pet Cent 
and Zoological 

Garden, Daryaganj 

Delhi 

Private 

D 

GUJARAT 





7. 

Jamnagar Zoo 

Jamnagar 

Private 

D 

8 . 

Maharaja Fatheh Singh 
Zoo, Laxmi Villas 





Palace, (Honorary 
Curator) 

Baroda 

Private 

D 

9. 

Municipal Hill 

Garden Zoo, Kankaria 
(Superintendent) 

Ahraedabad 

Municipal 

Corporation 

A 

10. 

Nehru Children’s Zoo 





and Natural History 
Section, Prakriti 





Bhava, (Curator) 

Amtell 

Municipality 

D 

11. 

Sakkar Bagh Zoo 
(Zoo Officer) 

Baroda 

State Government 

C 

U. 

Sri Sayajibag Zoo 

Baroda 

Municipal 



(Honorary Curator) 


Corporation 

C 

HARYANA 





13. 

Deer Park 

Hissar 

State Government 

D 

14. 

Mini Zoo (Divisional 
Forest Officer) 

Pinjore 

State Governihent 

D 


Remarks 


New 
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HIMACHAL PRADESH 


15. 

Mini Zoo (Wild Life 
Warden) 

Renuka 

State Government 

D 

16. 

National Himalayan 
Zoological Park 
(Wild Life Warden) 

Simla 

State Government 

C 

KERALA 





17. ' 

State Museum & Zoo 
(Superintendent) 

Trichur 

State Government 

C 

18. 

Trivandrum Zoological 
Garden, (Director) 

Trivandrum 

State Government 

A 

MADHYA PRADESH 




19. 

Maitri Bagh, Zoo, Bhilai 
Nagar (Horticultural 
Officer) 

Bhilai 

Bhilai Steel Plant 

C 

20. 

Municipal Corporation 

Zoo, Gandhi Park, Lashkar 

Municipal 

Municipal 



(Superitendent) 

Gwalior 

Corporation 

C 

21. 

Mini Zoo, Kamla Nehru 


Municipal 



Park 

Indore 

Corporation 

C 

MAHARASHTRA 




22. 

Borivnli Zoological 

Park (Divisional 
forest officer) 

Borivili Bombay 

State Government 

D 

23. 

Kolhapur Zoo 

Kolhapur 

Private 

D 

24. 

Maharaj bagh Zoolo- 
gical Garden 

Nagpur 

Municipal 

D 


(Superintendent) 


Corporation 


25; 

Pcshwa! Park Zoolo- 
gical Garden 

Poona 

Municipal 

C 


(Superintendent) 


Corporation' 

C 

26. 

Veermata Jijabai 


Municipal 



Bhosle Udyan, Byculla 

Bombay 

Corporation of 

B 


(Superintendent of 
Gardens) 


Greater Bombay 


MYSORE 





27. 

Sri Chamarajendra 
Zoological Gardens 
(Curator) 

NAGALAND 

Mysore 

State Government 

A 

28. 

Zoological Park 

Kohima 

State Government 

- 

ORISSA 





29. 

Nandankanan Biological 
Park (Wildlife 

Nandankanan 




Preservation Officer) 

(Cuttack) 

Slate Government 

B 

PUNJAB 





30. 

Mini Zoo (Inspector of 

Wild Life) 

Patiala 

Sate Government 

D 

RAJASTHAN 





31. 

32. 

Bikaner Zoological 

Garden (Supervisor) 
Zoolopcal Garden of 

Bikaner 

State Government 

D 


Jaipur (Supervisor) 

Jaipur 

State Government 

C 


New 


Part of 
National Pari 


New 
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33. 

Jodhpur Zoological 

Garden (Supervisor) 

Jaipur 

Slate Government 

C 

34. 

Kota Zoological 

Garden (Supervisor) 

Kota 

Stale Government 

C 

35. 

Pilani 7xx) 

Pilani 

CharityTrust 

D 

36. 

Udaipur Zoolopcal 

Garden (Supervisor) 

Udaipur 

Slate Government 

D 

TAMIL NADU 





37. 

Children’s Park, 

Madras 

Municipal 

D 


Guindy 


Corporation 


38. 

Snake Park, Guindy 

Madras 

Private 

D 

39. 

Zoological Garden 

Madras 

Municipal 



(Superintendent) 


Corporation 

C 

UTTAR PRADESH 




40. 

Kanpur Zoological 

Park (Dy. Director) 

Kanpur 

Stale Government 

New 

41. 

Prince of Wales 

Zoological Trust 
(Director) 

Luc^ow 

Slate Government 

B 

42. 

Deer Park, Samath 
(Asstt. Conservator 
of Forests) 

Varanasi 

Stale Government 

D 

43. 

Zoo-fauna Trading 
Emporium, 509/18, Old 
Hyderabad 

Lucknow- 

Private 

D 

WEST BENGAL 




44. 

Alipore Zoological 

Garden (Director) 

Calcutta 

Stale Government 

A 

45. 

Burdwan Zoological 
Garden 

Burdwan 

Private 

D 

46. 

Himalayan Zoological 
Garden (Superintendent) 

Darjeeling 

Stale Government 

C 

47. 

Mullick’s Zto 

Calcutta 

Private 

D 
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appendix III : Organisational set up of Category ’A’ 2^s 

Director 





Deputy Director 




1 


2 

3 



Animal Department 


Vct.Department 

Maintenance Department 


Curators 


Animal Health and 

Buildings 

Gardens 




Hygience 



Mammals Birds Reptiles 



Overseer 

Supervisor 



Aquarium 

Vet. Officer 

Overseer 

Supervisor 

Head 

Head 

Head 




Keeper 

Keeper 

Keeper 

Veterinary & 

Masons 

Head 

Keepers 

Keepers 

Keepers 

Pathological 

Carpenters 

Gardeners 

Asstt. 

Asstt. 

Asstt. 

Assistants 

Blacksmith 

Gardners 

Keepers 

Keepers 

Keepers 

Keepers 

Fitters 





Taxidermists 

Plumbers 





Helpers 

Electricians 






etc. 



4 5 6 

Public Relations Stores Department Administration 

Department 

Public Relations Assistant (General) Assistant (Animal Food) 

Officer 


Guide Lecturers 


Cooks and Pood 

Admin 

Officer 



Distributors 

Office 

Accountant 




Supdt. 

Accounts Qerks 




Asstts. 

Booking 

Qerks 

7 


8 

9 



Security 

Inspccto 

Asstt. Inspector 
Ticket Collectors 

Security Guards 


Conservancy Research 

Inspector Research Officer & 

Research Fellows 

Asstt. Inspector from other institutions 

Attendants Biological 

(Sweepers) Assistants 

Laboratory Asstt, 
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Appendix VI ; Draft Rules for Prci-enfion of Vandalism in 
Zoological Parks. 

Rules for securing the protection of from injury 

and misuse, regulating the manner in tvhich they may be used 
by the public, anJ providing for the proper behaviour of per- 
sons resorting thereto: 

I. In these rules: 

(i) zoological park shall mean and include all gardens, 
open spaces, animal enclosures or cages and other structures 
therein; 

(ii) director shall mean the head of the park for the time 
being; 

(iii) park or zoo official shall mean any official appointed 
in any office or capacity in the zoological park. 

n. Zoological park shall be open to the public during 
fixed timings to be displayed on a notice board placed at the 
entrance of the zcological park. It shall remain closed on any 
day or days in the week as announced by the director from 
time to time. _ 

III. The director shall have power to close the zoologcal 
park or any part thereof and shall also have power to restrict 
the use of the zoological pari: or any part thereof for any 
purpose or purposes so as to exclude any person or any class 
of persons, provided that previous notice of such closing, 
restriction or exclusion shall be displayed periodically in 
English and any vernacular language at the entrance of the 
park or part thereof. 

IV. The director may on special occasion reserve part of 
the park for any purpose. 

V. The acts and thinp specified in the following rules are 
hereby prohibited and declared to be offences under these 
rules; 

1. Removing, damaging or injuring any fountain, pool, 
statue, monument, bust, post, chain, tailing, fence, seat, bar- 
rier, gate, lamp, label, notice board or plate, animal house or 
cage, building, shed, urinal or water closet, or defacing or dis- 
figuring the same by pasting thereon or affixing thereon in 
any way, any bill, placard or notice or by cutting or writing, 
stamping, printing, drawing or marking any matter thereon. 

2. Without permission removing, plucking, damaging or 
injuring any timber, tree, plant, shrub, leaf, fruit, flower or 
grass. 

3. Without permission taking, digging, cutting, damapng 
or removing any gravel, sand, sod, earth, clay, turf,mould, soil 
or any other substance without the right to do so. 

4. Without permission going or attempting to go into any 
plantation or garden, lawn, flowerbed or any permanent or 
temporary enclosure or cage or any building which is marked 
private or reserved permanently or temporarily for any pur- 
pose. 

5. Committing any encroachment in or making any 
enclosure or opening or attempting to open any cage or 
enclosure door or other devices, 

6. Without written permission erecting or placing any 
post, rail, fence, pole, peg, spike, lent, booth, screen, stand, 
swing or other building, erection or obstruction of any kind 
whatsoever. 

7. Making or forming any new road or path. 

8. Entering or leaving the park except through the 
proper gate provided for the purpose. 

9. Entering or attempting to enter the park or any part 


thereof reserved or a path or area closed for entry without 
having fust obtained permission and/or paid any fee charged 
for admission. 

10. Taking or attempting to take into or out of the park 
any bird or any animal without permission. 

11. (a) Removing from the park or its cage or enclosure 
any bird or animal or any part of the body of bird or animal 
without permission. 

(b) Teasing or hunting or hitting or threatening or feed- 
ing any animal or bird without permission or throwing a 
lighted cigarette, matchstick, or any article into or near a 
cage or enclosure. 

12. Turning out to graze or feeding any animal or allow- 
ing to stray or leave any animal in the zoological park. 

13. Riding or driving any animal in the zoological park 

without permission. '' 

14. Without permission of the director, using any part of 
the park except area thereof reserved by the director in this 
behalf for a picnic or pleasure party or for any such purpose 
using any part of the park not spedfied in any such permis- 
sion or as pointed out by any park or zoo official. 

15. Without the written permission of the 
direclor,lighting any fire, cooking any food or burning papers 
or rubbish or any other matter in the park. 

16. Without permission drawing, drKing or propelling 
any vehicle other than and excepting perambulators for use 
by children and invah'ds in the park and driving any vehicle in 
excess of speed limits prescribed or in a rash or negligent 
manner, or parking any vehicle in a manner likely to cibstruct 
traffic or parking in area where it is prohibited, except by 
permission. 

17. Using any part of the park for shacking or heating 
any carpet, mat or any other article or as a drying or bleach- 
ing ground by placing clothes or any other article or thing on 
any of the trees or bushes or on the turf, grass or ground or 
any fence or railing or putting up any pole or line, other sup- 
port for clothes or other article, or for shaking, brushing or 
heating any carpet, mat or other article or thing. 

18. Vfithout permission bathing or washing persons or 
animals in, or washing clothes, or other articles or things in, 
or allowing any animal to enter into or doing any act likely in 
the opinion of the Director to cause the pollution of water in 
any stand-pipe, fountain basin or pond, pool or moat in the 
park. 

19. Committing any nuisance in the park or against any 
tree, shrub, wall, railing, fence, seat or other things or under 
any arch or in any pool, moat, pond, lake or stream. 

20. Going or attempting to go into any water closet, 
urinal or other place of convenience provided for the op- 
posite sex or infrinpng any regulations of the zoological park 
set up therein controlling the use thereof. 

21. Lying upon or occupying any scat in or lying about in 
the park in a verminous or offensKely filthy condition. 

22. Teasing, feeding or touching, or in any way interfer- 
ing with any bird or animal confined in any aviary, cage or 
enclosure in the zoological park or approaching within a 
yard of any cage, aviary or enclosure or the moat fencing or 
railing surrounding the same. 

23. In the part without permission catching and trapping 
of any animals, or laying or placing any net or trap for the 
trapping of birds or animals, taking bird's eggs or nests, or 
shooting or attempting to shoot with any weapon any bird or 
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animal or chasing or attempting to chase any bird or animal, 
or throwing any stone or stick or missile with or without in- 
tent to injury or catch any bird, animal, game fish, fowl or 
reptile. 

24. In the park begging or soliciting alms or without the 
written permission of the director selling, letting on hire, 
trading or carrying any merchandise, food, fruit, sweetmeats 
or other eatables, aerated water or intoxicating drink or any 
article whatsoever intended for food or drink or distributing 
any bill, notice or propaganda material or placing any chair 
or seat for hire. 

25. Carrying on of any trade within the park without per- 
mission of the director. 

26. Firing any gun, pistol or other fire-arm, discharging 
any fire work, catapult or sling or throwing any stone or stick 
or any missile or using any syringe, squirt or doing anything 
which may anger or cause mental or any damage or hurt to 
the animals or the public or be deemed a nuisance, obstruc- 
tion or annoyance. 

27. Playing or making preparation to play at cricket, foot- 
ball, golf, quoits, lawn tennis or any other game or athletic 
sports or dancing or giving a musical performance or other 
entertainment or flying kites, or infringing regulation of the 
zoological park displaying in such places controlling the use 
thereof, without the consent of the director. 

28. Interfering with, obstructing or annoying any person 
or persons, who with the written permission of the director 
or in pursuance of any of these rules are engaged in playing 
or have made any preparation to play any lawful game or are 
otherwise lawfully using the park. 

29. Retaining and not forthwith handing over to the 
director or any person authorised to receive any unclaimed 
property found in the park. 

30. Entering or being in the park in a state of intoxica- 
tion. 

31. In the park brawling, fighting or quarrelling, cursing, 
swearing or using indecent or improper languages or holding 
or taking part in any fighting, boring or wrestling match 
being intoricated, gambling playing at any game of chance, 
betting with cards or dice, begging, telling fortunes, selling or 
distributing any indecent or obscene print of book, lying on 
any of the seats, or lying, sleeping, sitting or resting in an in- 
decent posture or being disorderly or wilfully or designedly 
doing any act which outrages public decency. 

32. In the park delivering, uttering or reading any public 
speech, lecture, prayer, scripture or address of any kind or 
description whatever or singing any sacred or secular song or 
entering into public discussion, maintaining the right to 
deliver, utter or read any public speech, lecture, prayer, scrip- 
ture, sermon or address or holding or causing or taking part 
in public assemblage or soliciting or gathering money without 
the written ^rmission of the director and except in strict 
conformity with the terms of any such permission. 

33. Refusing to leave the park after the time of closing if 
requested to do so by the park officials so authorised or wil- 
fully remaining therein after closing time or climbing on or 
over the gates, fences or railing or camping out in the park. 

34. Interfering with, assaulting, resisting or aiding or in- 
citing any person to interfere with assault or resist the park 
official or other person in the execution of his duty of the 


lawful exercise of any authority under these rules or other- 
wise or removing or attempting to remove any zoo property. 

35. Throwing any kind of litter in the park, except in 
dustbins provided for the purpose. 

36. Spitting in the park. 

37. Throwing lighted match sticks, kindling fire etc., so as 
to set fire to the dry grass. 

38. Without permission or payment of prescribed fee en- 
tering into any boat, launch or dinghy, train or other vehicles 
etc., of the zoological park, and behaving in a way likely to 
endanger the safety of the vehicle and occupants or con- 
travening in any way the rules framed for the particular pur- 
pose by the park authorities. 

39. Fishing or angling in any pond, stream or lake in the 
park without permission. 

40. Without permission or payment of prescribed fees 
riding any elephant, camel or poney or any other animals in 
such a way as to endanger the safety of other riders or 
passer-by, or contravening in any way the rules framed for 
the purpose by the park authorities. 

41. Without permission or payment of prescribed fees 
entering into the swimming pool or in any way contravening 
the rules framed for the purpose. 

VI. (a) Any person committing any breach of these rules 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding Rs. SO and for every 
continuing offences to a fine not exceeding Rs. 20 for each 
dayon which such offences shall continue after conviction for 
the first offence or after receipt of notice from the director to 
discontinue the offences. 

(b) The director shall have the power to impose the said 
fine for each offence as also to recover such amounts as he 
deems fit to value of any damage caused or assessed by the 
director. On payment of such cost or compensation all fur- 
ther proceedings in the matter will be ceased. 

VII. It shall be lawful for the director, or any park offi- 
cial incharge to exclude or remove from the park any person 
committing any breach of the above rules and all hawkers, 
beggars, rogues and vagabonds, and of any such person after 
being ordered or warned by any park official to go therefrom, 
shall neglect to go therefrom, or having left the place after 
being ordered or warned as aforesaid to go therefrom or 
having been removed therefrom as aforesaid, shall return 
thereto, such person shall be guilty of an offence against 
these rules and be liable to a penalty as provided for 
hereinabove. 

VIII. Nothing in these rules shall take away, abridge or 
limit any remedy now existing other than by these rules or 
shall interfere with the power of the police or any authority 
legally existing for preventing punishable offences under any 
other law for the time being in force. 

■ K. (a) Every park or zoo official or director refened to 
hereinabove and every other officer exercising any of the 
powers conferred by these rules shall be deemed to be a 
public servant within the meaning of section ’2’ of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

(b) No suit or other legal proceeding shall bie against the 
Government or any of the park or zoo officials for any 
damage caused or likely to be caused by anything which is in 
good faith done or intended to be done under these rules. 
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S>Io. Item Powers to be delegated to heads 

of (A),(B) & (C) category zoos 

A B c 





(Figures in rupees) 


1. 

Works 





(a) Capital 

25000 

10000 

1000 


(b) Recurring 

full 

2000 

500 

2. 

Purchase of Animals 

10000 

5000 

200 

3. 

Exchange of Animals with 




authorised Zoos 

full 

lOOOO 

1000 

4. 

Exchange of animals with 





private parties 

1000 

500 

nil 

S. 

Writing off animals 

full 

full 

_ 

6. 

Purchase of medicines 

full 

5000 

100 

7. 

Purchase of feed 

full 

full 

lOOOO 

8. 

Purchase of stores, tools 





and equipment 

25000 

10000 

1000 

9. 

Sale of surplus animals 





and product of animals 

2000 

1000 

_ 

10. 

Entertainment and 





hospitality Charges 

1000 

200 

— 

11. 

Taxidermy Charges 

full 

full 


12. 

Destruction of disabled 





animals not likely to recover 
and unfit for display 

full 

full 


13. 

Appointment of Qass III 





and Oass IV servants 

full 

full 


14. 

Sanction of casual leave 





to all subordinate staff 

full 



15. 

Purchase of Books and 





Periodicals 

full 

500 

50 

16. 

Local Purchase of Stationery 

200 

100 

20 

17. 

Printing and Stationery 

2000 

1000 


18. 

Publications 

5000 

2000 

— 

19. 

Uniform and washing allowance full 

full 

full 


20. 

Rewards and Honoraria 





per annum per head 

500 

200 

- 

21. 

Miscellaneous 





contingent expenditure 

2000 

500 

- 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION ON DERAILMENT OF 
35 UP KIRTI EXPRESS TRAIN BETWEEN LAKHA MANCHI AND THAN JN. 
STATIONS, WESTERN RAILWAY ON 8TH AUGUST, 1973. 

Report, Delhi, Controller of Publications, 1974, 13p. 


One Man CommiHee; Shri G.S. Pandor. 

APPOINTOENT 

In accordance with Rule 4 of the Ministry of Tourism & 
Civil Aviation’s notification No.Rs.l3.T(8)/71 dated the 19th 
April 1973, the Committee was constituted on August 8, 1973 
to enquire into the accident of derailment of 35 UP Kirti Ex- 
press Train between Lakha Manchi and Than Jn.stations. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To inquire into the derailment of No.35 Up Kirti Ex- 
press, at about 00.06 hours on the night of 7th/8th August, 
1973 at Km. 180/12-9 between Lakha Manchi and Than Jn. 
stations on the Rajkot-Meshara Single Line Meter Gauge 
section of the Western Railway. 

CONTENTS 

Summary; Inspection of site and Inquiry; The Acddent; 


Casualties; Relief Measures; The Train; Local Conditions; 
Summary of Evidence; Discussion; Conclusion. 

CONCLUSION 

On full consideration of the factual, material and cir- 
cumstantial evidence, I have reached the conclusion that the 
derailment of 35 Up Kirti Express train on the night of 
7th/8th August 1973 between Lakha Manchi and Than 
Jn.stations on the Western Railway was the result of a 
deliberate act of sabotage of track. 

The dastardly act was committed by person or persons 
unknown who opened the joints and fastenings of a rail, 39’ 
in length, at Km.180/12.9 and displaced it slightly towards the 
centre of the track from its former intact position. 

Relief Measures 

I am satisfied that the relief arrangements were as effi- 
cient as could be expected in the circumstances. 
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fflGH POWERED STUDY TEAM ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
HANDLOOM INDDUSTRY 1973. 

Report, Delhi, Controller of Publications, 1975, xxvu,105p. 


Chainnan; Shri B^ivaiaman. 

Members; Shri S.R.Ramamurthy; Shri AX. Sailda; Shri 

XD.Shama; Shri V.Venugopal Naidu; Shri H. Nanjun- 
diah; Shri S.S. Sharma; Shri Harbans Singh; Shri G. Yaz- 
dani; Shri SJC Bagchi; Shri H. Jelshyam; Shri Konda 
Lafcshman Bapuji; Shri M. Somappa; Smt. Pupul 
Jayakai; Shri T.XS. Vijayaiaghavachari; Shri Abid Ali 
Ansari; Shri RSwaminathan; Shri T. Rangadasappa; Shri 
PX. Sivaiam; Shri Mani Naiayanaswami 
Member-Secretary; Shri AbJ. Varma. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Hi^ Powered Study Team on the Problems of 
Handloom Industry was appointed in puisuancc of the deci- 
sion of the Handloom Conference held in New Delhi on Sep- 
tember 20, 1973. The Resolution emphasises that the Team 
should study in depth the problems of the Handloom In- 
dustiy and the Weavers in order to suggest a programme for 
dci,-cIopment of this sector in the Fifth plan period. The 
Ministry of Commettx, GmTmment of India constituted the 
High Powered Study Team on December 29,1973. 

TEXMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To suggest programmes for development of the hand- 
loom industry in the Fifth Plan; 

(ii) To suggest measures for the marimum utilisation of 
the export potenrial of the handloom sector; 

(iii) To suggest measures for building infrastructure and 
providing adequate inputs, particularly finance to the hand- 
loom sector; and 

(iv) To t^iew the position regarding reservation and to 
suggest changes in policy, if necessary. 

CONTENTS 

Preface; Summary of Recommendations; Introduction; 
Organisational Structure; Technical Development; Scheme 
for Intensive Development of Handlooms; Inputs for the 
Handlootns Industry; Finance and Credit Facilities; Problems 
of Marketing; Export Promotion; Reservation for Handloom 
Sector and the Powerloom Competition; Acknowledgments; 
Annexures from I to IB, Appendices from I to V; Dissenting 
Note by; 

(i) The Representative of the Government of 
Maharashtra, 

(ii) The Representative of the Government of Tamil 
Nadu, 


(iii) Konda Lakshman Bapuji. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Organisational Structure 

The All-India Handloom Board should be once again 
brought back to its premier position as the eyts of the 
Government of India in the matter of handloom develop- 
ment The Central sector financing should be with the advice 
of this Body. Central schemes and Centrally sponsored 
schemes should be monitored by the Board and its advice 
about modifications should be given due weight 

Central allocations should be based on an effecthe 
utilisation of the resources gjven by the Centre and the 
Handloom Board could play an effective part in ensuring that 
resources are usually spent by the States and the institutions 
for the approved schemes. 

A high-powered statutory AU-India Handloom Board is 
necessary to discharge the several functions which the Board 
has to perform, "nil such a statutory Board is set up, it is 
necessary to ensure that the present Board effectively takes 
over the various functions that the Team has postulated for it 
and that there is effective response from the Ministry to the 
suggestions of the Board. Therefore, immediately the All 
India Handloom Board may be made effective and close 
liaison with the Ministry and Board established. The Board 
should set in motion a process of review- and scrutiny of the 
present situation of the handloom industry in the various 
States and prepare the ground for effecthe introduction of 
the schemes proposed by the Study Team. 

A separate Directorate should be created under a 
Development Commissioner for Handloom in the Ministry 
of Commerce charged with the responsibility for dealing with 
handloom alone. Unless concentrated attention is paid to this 
sector, any large scale improvement in the handloom sector 
weuld not be possible. The Development Commissioner’s or- 
ganisation should be helped by technical personnel well 
versed in the handloom technology. 

For the pro^r growth of the handloom sector it is 
necessary that wherever the handloom population is 
reasonably large in a State, there must be a separate Hand- 
loom Directorate which shall not be in charge of the power- 
loom since the interests of these two sectors are contradic- 
tory. 

The coverage of the weavers’ inactive cooperatKe 
sodejies should be 6090 of the total by the end of the Fifth 
Plan period. A purposeful programme has to be taken up to 
achieve this target on the following lines; 
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(a) Establishment of a Cell in the Commerce Ministiy to 
attend to problems pf the handloom cooperatives in some 
depth. The Development Commissioner for Handlooms may 
be made ex-officio Commissioner for Handloom Coopera- 
tives; 

A scheme of rehabilitation of handloom cooperatives 
to be undertaken on the same lines as the scheme of 
rehabilitation of agricultural cooperatives which was taken up 
on the advice of the Rural Credit Survey Committee of the 
Reserve Bank. Societies have to be classified into viable ones, 
those that can be made viable by supervised credit or by 
amalgamation and those that have to be wound up. The 
main ingredient of the scheme of rehabilitation vrill be the 
share capital participation of the State Governments. To 
enable the State Governments to participate in the share 
capital, the NCDC may be made the body for giving loans to 
the State Governments for share capital participation. 

(c) It is necessary that the Central Banks are made to 
return the reserves of weavers cooperatives which are not 
statutorily requited to be retained and some means found to 
put them into liquidity against the locked up funds in the 
share capital and etc. If necessary, a Tiding-over Finance in 
the shape of Government share capital should be given to 
them; and 

(d) A closer involvement between the aper marketing 
societies and the primary weavers societies should be estab- 
lished so as to ensure supply of the necessary yarn and other 
inputs to the weavers and arrange for the marketing of the 
cloth produced by the weavers in the primary weavers 
societies. 

It wll be against the interests of weavers to interfere 
with the Master Weaver sector till the cooperative sector is 
sufllciently developed and is able to give full service to the 
members. It would be necessary to ensure a minimum wage 
in this sector so that there is no temptation to j>ay low wages 
because of a buyer’s market. If master weavers are to be 
brought into controlled system of input distribution, only 
such of them as are duly registered in the books of the Direc- 
tor of Handloom should be accepted into the system. 

There are large concentrations of looms outside the ef- 
fective cooperative fold and the Master Weaver fold for 
which an effective rehabilitation programme will have to be 
drawn up. During the Fifth Plan pieriod, such a programme 
should be limited to the scheme for intensive development of 
handlooms. Units of S thousand to 10 thousand looms in a 
compact geographical area should be taken up under this 
scheme and not more than 25 such units may be taken up 
during the Fifth Plan period, suitably distributed amongst the 
States having more than 40 thousand looms each. States with 
larger numixr of handlooms should be given a larger number 
of units subject to their capacity to organise and run them. 

Technical Development 

At the Central level, the management of the technologi- 

tnstihilions and the Weavers’ Service Ctntres should be 
en r^ted to a separate body designated as the All-India 
Mdicwm Research and Design Development Association, 
tite Mjectives of the Association may be; 

. W 1° investigate into (a) the usability, manufacture and 
materials used in the textile and allied in- 
uustnes; (b) utilisation of the products of the textile industry; 
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(c) improvement of various machinery and appliances used 
by the textile industry and allied trades; and (d) improvement 
of processes of manufacture with a view to securing greater 
efficiency, utilization and reduction of costs; 

(ii) to undertake directly or assist members in the execu- 
tion of sample orders; 

(iii) to establish, equip and maintain laboratories, 
workshops and factories and cany on experiments and to 
provide funds for such work; and 

(iv) to prepare, edit, print, publish, issue, acquire and cir- 
culate books, papers, periodicals, etc. 

The Association shall be governed by a Managing Coun- 
cil of 15 members to be nominated by the Government con- 
sisting of, inter-alia, the representatives of the Development 
Commissioner, Handicrafts and Handlooms Export Corpora- 
tion of India, All-India Handloom Fabrics Cooperative 
Marketing Society, apex weavers’ cooperative societies, 
private exporters. State Governments, ex-officio Regional 
Directors of Weavers’ Service Centres, etc. with the ex-officio 
Chief Executive Director as the Member-Secrefaiy. 

The Council will have to be vested with certain autonomy 
and controlling powers if it has to effectively play the role 
entrusted to it. It should, intcr-alia, have sole and full con- 
trol in regard to all matters relating to the management and 
organisation of the Association, as aisp powers to take offices 
or acquire premises for the use of Association and to appoint 
at their discretion, -remove or suspend managers, secretaries, 
officers, clerks, agents, etc. whether engaged on permanent, 
temporary or special service basis, to determine their powers 
and duties, fix their salaries and emoluments and, where con- 
sidered necessary, prescribe security in such instances and to 
such amount as the Council consideis desirable. 

The designing, research and servicing activities of the 
Association shall be under the general direction and supervi- 
sion of the Chief Executive Technical Director, who will be 
the ex-officio Member Secretary of the Council. He would 
be in charge of the Central Coordination Office, assisted by 
three' Regional Technical Directors who shall be appointed 
by the Council. 

The entire expenditure for the institution and manage- 
ment of the association with its Central agency as well as its 
regional organisations like Weavers’ Service Centres .and 
training institutes such ai Indian Institute of Handloom 
Technology shall be met from' the budget grants of the 
Central Government earmarked for the handloom and other 
cottage industries development activity. 

The field of work of the Institutes of Handloom Tech- 
nology and the Weavers’ Service Centres should be clearly 
demarcated. The Institutes of Handloom Technology -shall 
undertake the following functions; 

(a) Basic or fundamental experiments; 

(b) Long and short-term training courses to train experts 
and artisans; and 

(c) Preparation and publication of technical literature. 

The activities of the weavers’ service societies shall ex- 
tend to the following areas: 

(a) Routine eiqieriments; 

(b) Field servicing work; 

(c) Assisting members in the execution of sample orders; 

(d) Evolving new designs and su{^Iying the same to 
weavers and weavers’ oiganization^ 

(e) Holding of exhibitions and demonstrations; and 
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(f) Acting as a pace setter in the highly competitive and 
changing export field. 

To assist the exporters to trade with more confidence 
with their samples, manufacture of samples of lengths upto 
100 yards in each selected design should be undertaken by 
the Centres. It is proposed that 10 to 15 handlooms in each 
Weavers’ Service Centre should be reserved to undertake ex- 
ecution of such sample ordeis. This new activity would help 
the development of the centres and give a commercial bias to 
their activities. 

The location of the Weavers’ Service Centres will have to 
be suitably oriented to the intensive development areas that 
are being developed in the various States and the export- 
oriented groupings that are also being developed, so that 
training and servicing closely follow the area development 
approach. As there is a constraint of availability of suitable 
personnel, there has to be a priority of location of Weavers’ 
Service Centres to support the main development 
programmes. 

There will be a greater demand for good ihanagement 
expertise when the cooperative sector is strengthened and 
marketing developed as recommended by the Team. 
Management studies should be sponsored by the prospective 
employers either in the cooperative sector. Stale sector or 
the private sector. 

For weavers’ training, a suitable follow-up programme 
including supply of improved appliances should be taken up. 
This should be a definite programme with a specific target in 
terms of number to be trained during the Fifth Plan period 
for which funds may be provided in the Central sector. This 
should be followed up by practical training with selected 
societies and production organizations so that the trainee is 
able to stand on his own feet when he leaves the institute. 

The stipend paid to the trainees should be suitably 
enhanced as the rates of stipend being paid at present are too 
low 

The responsibility for organising and financing the 
detailed extension services in the intensive development area, 
so that the new techniques and designs reach the weavers, 
should be entrusted to the State Governments. The bulk of 
the service would be really rendered by the extension groups 
of the State Governments which will be based on the 
Weavers’ Service Centres so that they can draw upon the ex- 
pertise of the centres and disseminate it in the field of their 
action. 

Scheme for Intensive Development of Handlooms 

The organisational set-up for each intensive development 
unit for handlooms should be in a position to undertake the 
following services for the weavers; 

(a) Provision of adequate quantities of yam; 

(b) Modernisation of handlooms where necessary to 
make 

production more efficient; 

(c) Organisation of trading; 

(d) Organisation of credit required by the weavers; ^ 

(c) Arrangements for the marketing of not less than 50% 

of the production and, if required by the weavers, 100 % of 
the production; 

(f) Organisation of extension service for passing on 
higher levels of technology in handlooms to weavers; and 


(g) Maintenance of a Raw Materials Bank to ensure a 
continuous supply of yam, dyes and chemicals and (if neces- 
sary) organisation of a suitable dyeing unit to support the 
production programme. 

It may be necessary to cjwn such an organisation under 
the Company Law, limited however to State administrative 
and technical personnel and other interests who could help in 
the development of the weavers. The membership, inter-alia, 
should comprise a Project Director who should be a high 
level handloom expert trained in management and business, 
the officer-in<hatge of the concerned Weaver’s Design- 
cum-Training Centre, a representative of the commercial 
bank which has undertaken to finance the weavers, an officer 
of the State Government drawn from the department 
entrusted with the handloom portfolio, a representative of 
the State marketing organisation and three progressive 
weavers of the project area. A project Executive Board of 
these members with sufficient freedom of action should be in 
a position to organise the unit. 

The equity capital for this company should be con- 
tributed on a 50:50 basis by the Centre and the States. In case 
of States backward in handloom development, loans for part 
of their equity capital may be organised from the Centre to 
tide over any gap. 

Since the extension organisation in handlooms should be 
a State responsibility, the necessary provision of funds for the 
employment of extension workeis under the project may be 
found by the Stale Government from its handloom budget. 

The project can each year take 1000 to 2000 weaveis un- 
der its fold and in a period of five years cover 5000 to 10000 
weavers who have got active looms or looms that can be ac- 
tivised. The Weavers’ Service Centre will be the nerve centre 
for the design development and the training of the weaveis in 
their area for improving their output and enabling them to 
earn more. Sufficient travelling allowance and facilities 
should be given to the staff of the Weavers’ Service Centres 
to liaise with the project authority and help their extension 
workers in assessing the requirements of the project and 
planning the programme of extension. 

A qualified extension worker suitably trained in handloom 
extension should be able to handle 1000 looms over a period 
of three years starting with 500 looms. 

Before the project is undertaken, there should be a sur- 
vey of the handlooms in the project area in order to deter- 
mine the exact problem and the prevailing levels of ef- 
ficiency. The constitution of the project Board before whom 
the project would come up for consideration would ensure 
that all aspects (namely, financial, marketing, technical, etc.) 
are suitably taken care of. The project, after general ap- 
proval of the Board and the Stale Government, should be 
sent to the All-India Handlooms Board for their considera- 
tion, advice and approval. The Ministry of Commerce, on 
the advice of the All-India Handlooms Board, will then pass 
on the finance which the Central Government agrees to bear 
on the project. 

The project area should be divided into 10 sub-centres, 
each of which will be the headquarters of an extension 
worker and the location for the bank representative and the 
project representative to meet the weavers in the area peri- 
odically to receive their loans applications, make recommen- 
dations and, if necessary, arrange for the funds and lake back 
the cloth to pay for the advance so that periodically at the 
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centre the bank is assured of the liquidity of its funds and 
rcco«o’ of its loans. If the project authority takes this 
responsibility the commercial banks would be only t(X) willing 
to cooperate. 

The projects will have to organise the purchase of 
suitable j-am according to the requirements and organise its 
distribution so that the weaver gets it preferably at prices less 
than what the merchant in the local market would have of- 
fered him. The project should also engage a suitable market- 
ing e.vpert who can arrange local marketing for some of the 
production and centralised marketing through the centralised 
organizations in the urban centres for the rest of the produc- 
tion. Having decided upon the tj'pc of production which 
should be within the capacity of the weavers, the work should 
be so distributed amongst the members that they have sub- 
stantial vvtirk and arc able to cam decent wages. 

The ultimate objective of the project should be to enable 
the weavers under the project to transform themselves into a 
cooperative organisation. The process can start with organis- 
ing the weavers under each branch/unit of the project into a 
cooperative and then passing the work of the area of the 
society, with the project continuing its service, to the 
cooperatives. 

Inputs for the Handlooni Industry 

The supply of yam to the cooperative sector can be en- 
sured best by promoting cooperative spinning mills. In 
respect of the handlooms outside the cooperative fold, the 
NTC mills could be linked up with the handloom sector. 

It has also to be ensured that the yam manufactured by a 
cooperative mill in a mainly handloom area is supplied in full 
to the handlooms. In addition, the yam availability of the 
NTC mills should be reasonably linked with the handloom 
requirements outside the cooperative sector. 

The Te.vlile Commissioner should ensure that straight 
hank yam will be utilized by the handlooms and the objective 
should be to sec that 300 million Kg. straight hank yam is 
produced every year for the handloom sector. The Textile 
Commissioner should also ensure minimum 62.59b produc- 
tion in straight hank form. There should also be a suitable 
provision in these orders to enable cooperative spinning mills 
and Slate sector spinning mills to provide even a higher 
proportion of yam in straight hank form in order to suit local 
requirements. 

The Textile Commissioner must strengthen his organisa- 
tion and ensure that the mills carryout his orders (regarding 
production of yam in straight hank form) in full. If any 
statutoiy support for punitive action by him against the mills 
IS lacking, the Government must provide the same im- 
mediately. 

It is necessary to ensure that between C-vpansion of the 
more efficient coopcralKe mills to 50,000 spindles capacity 
and installation of new spinning mills, the one million c.xtra 
spindles (reserved by the Ministry of Commerce over and 
above the automatic licensing capacity of 25,000 if eexjpera- 
live spinning mills come forward) arc availed of during the 
fifth I’lan period and if possible brought into effective opera- 
tion during the Plan period. 

Phe total capital requirement for setting up spinning 
nulls in the cooperative sector would be of the order of Rs 
1 '5 emres. Members will have to find about Rs. 22.5 crores 


and the State Govemmcnts/NCDC about Rs. 45 crores. 
Loan capital of more than Rs. 100 crores will have to be 
found from long-term lending institutions. The NCDC will 
have to find extra Rs. 18 crores to help the Slate Govern- 
ments to find their share of the equity, to supplement the 
Fifth Plan provision of Rs. 22 crores in the State sector for 
share capital and Rs. 5 crores already provided by the NCDC 
for this purpose. 

In the Stales of U.P., Bihar, Orissa and Assam which are 
backward in cooperative efficiency, spinning mills arc par- 
ticularly required and therefore the share capital in these 
areas has to come substantially from the State sector. 

The Resene Bank should give facilities for medium-term 
financing to the weavers in order to enable them to con- 
tribute to the share capital of the coopcratn’cs. (Such 
facilities are available to sugarcane and cotton growers). 

Special steps will have to be taken to get funds for 
I.F.Cso that they can invest funds to the tune of more than 
Rs. 100 crores in the spinning mill sector to enable the 
recommended priority programme to be put through. 

Special steps should be taken to ensure that the 
machinery acquired for the cooperative and the Slate spin- 
ning mills is provided on a priority basis within a reasonable 
time frame and on a reasonable price formula. 

Wlicrc there is a serious shortage of yam and an active 
black-marketing in yam, it will be necessary to organise a 
suitable distribution channel in the State to ensure that the 
handloom weaver gets his yam and at a reasonable price 
(inclusive of transport cost) at a retail market. The devising 
of a system of controlling raw cotton and yam prices should 
receive serious consideration and in the meanwhile a suitable 
supervised distribution organisation set-up in the States. 

The Reserve Bank should ensure that credit on the 
hypothecation of free yams by the mills and middlemen is 
suitably checked and long periods of hold-up prevented. 

Any organised distribution S)Stcm should aim at provid- 
ing 5093 of the requirements of the primary cooperatives in a 
pre-requested package of counts and quantities every month. 
It should be possible for the primaiy cooperatives to look 
after themselves reasonably well by going to the market for 
the balance and any variations they may require during the 
month. 

The Government may work out an arrangement under 
which the manufacturers make available the required quan- 
tities of dyes and chemicals to a few specified institutions etc. 
in each State for final distribution to the handloom weavers. 
The Slate Governments should work out the consumption 
data on the basis of past lifting and the producers can make 
available these quantities directly for distribution to the 
handloom weavers. 

The Institute of Handloom Technology should run 
course for training managers. There should be a sjsicm of 
further training in production organisations which may be 
selected from practical cooperative socitics and/or organisa- 
tions in the non-cooperative sector. The candidates for these 
courses should invariably be sponsored by cooperative in- 
stitutions and private entrepreneurs who could give a suitable 
undertaking and guarantee that these trainees will be 
employed by them in the handloom sector. As far as possible 
the candidates should be selected within the fold of weavers. 

Tlic stipend for such trainees should be suitably in- 
creased, if necessary, by imposing some financial obligation 
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on the sponsoring organisations so that suitable candidates 
are forthcoming for this training. 

TTie existing scheme for modernising the handlooms in 
the States for better efficiency should be taken up as a 
Centrally sponsored scheme on 50:50 basis. 

Processing facilities must be linked up with the market- 
ing organisations that arc being developed either through 
apex cooperatives or Trading Corporations set up by the 
States so that there is an effective link between production, 
processing and marketing. These processing facilities may 
also be developed in the Centrally sponsored sector on a 
50:50 basis. 

Pre-loom processing facilities such as dyeing and sizing 
should be provided in sufficient magnitude to support the 
improved looms. This should be done through Primary 
Cooperative Societies as a Centrally sponsored sector scheme 
on a 50:50 basis. 

Financing and Credit Facilities 

In cases where the central bank is weak and unable to 
obtain finance from the Apex/ Reserve Bank and the 
societies are consequently not able to take benefit of this 
source of finance, the effective remedy may be to arrange 
direct financing of the Primary Weavers’ Societies from the 
Apex Bank. 

There is no constraint on the availability of funds from 
Reserve Bank for the cooperative sector. The problem is 
rather of the societies being unable to come up to the norms 
set by the Reserve Bank of India even though these norms 
are not excessively strict or onerous. However, it is in the 
best interest of the cooperative societies to observe the finan- 
cial discipline laid down by the Reserve Bank and to improve 
their own operating efficiency within the framework of the 
RBI scheme. The State Governments have, however, to en- 
sure that the Apex Cooperative Banks and the Central Banks 
are fully aware of the provisions of the RBI schemes so that 
they can assist societies to draw maximum advantage from 
this scheme. 

The limits laid down under the RBI scheme may be 
revised upwards in view of the rising costs of production and 
living, as follows: 



Rs 

Cotton handloom weavers 

1,000 

Woollen handloom weavers 

2,000 

Silk handloom weavers 

2,000 


It does not seem necessary to further liberalise the 
present system under which the Reserve Bank, besides an 
overall 25 percent limit, allows an additional special limit on 
holding of stocks. Maintaining a relationship between 
productivity and actual predication on the one hand and be- 
tween production and credit and holding of stocks on the 
other is very essential. 

The proposed intensive development programme can be 
organised in the 265 districts in the country which are 
covered by the DIR scheme of the nationalised banks. It 
should be possible to persuade these banks to finance these 
weavers under the DIR. The interest rate under the DIR 
may be more favourable than the rate of 1 1/2 percent below 
bank rate now given to the weavers in the cooperative fold. 


I 

There may not be any objection if the DIR rate is equated 
with the rate charged by the cooperatives, if that facilitates**' 
taking up a larger programme. 

The programme of development suggested by the Team 
will still leave a certain percentage of the handloom weas-ets'^ 
without active support even at the end of the Hfth Plan r 
period. It is, however, more important to sec that these/ 
proposals arc effectively implemented. A larger programme ^ 
on the basis of misguided sympathy may make the enlt)’ i 
scheme ineffective. I 

If the cooperatives are to be encouraged any financing of j 
a system (like handloom finance and marketing corporations < 
set by the State Governments) which keeps people away from 
a cooperative, is detrimental to cooperative development. 
The RBI should fully follow the policy of making the credit ! 
of the cooperative handlooms effective and for this purpose 
should bring in various methods which have been inducted in 
the field of agricultural credit particularly provision of share 
capital to the cooperatives through the State Governments. 
Till the RBI steps in, the N.C.D.C should provide this 
facility. 

The supply of yam and arranging the marketing of 
produce in the area covered under the intensive programme 
should be the main lines of activity of the Handloom Finance 
and Trading Corporations. With the strengthening of the 
cooperative system, the bringing in of the Intensive Develop- 
ment Programme and the spread of DIR scheme there would 
be no case for any finance from the State Plan resources 
through the Handlexjm Finance and Trading Corporations 
for the handloom sector. The trading operations can be 
done substantially on the ways and means credit which can be 
obtained from scheduled banks outside the plan frame. The 
banking institutions will be glad to extend credit to those 
Corporations and even give them DIR credit. 

Problems regarding financing and credit have arisen 
mainly because of lack of proper supervision of credit, 
marketing arrangements and difficulties in making 
recoveries. Financial discipline has to be enforced and, 
therefore, supervision of credit by Extension staff and effi- 
cient marketing are of prime importance. 

Problems of Marketing 

The Apex Marketing Societies have to get more involved 
in marketing functions since the past experience is that the 
primary weavers’ societies cannot run their own marketing 
organisations. 

The Apex Societies must take responsibility for supply of 
yam for a reasonable percentage of weavers’ requirements 
and arrange to market at least 50 percent of the production 
of the primary weavers society through a central organisa- 
tion. The primary societies can be expected to deal with the 
balance 50 percent of production of local marketing. The 
Apex Marketing Societies should immediately strengthen 
their organisations and take over this responsibility in a 
phased manner in each State. 

The State owned Cbrporations/Emporia should deal 
with the marketing of the produce of individual weavers and 
as far as possible bypass the master weavers who should be 
able to market their own goods themselves. 
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and continuous research support will be necessary for export 
promotion. It is important that field scale trials are held of 
the laboratory findings particularly in certain areas like 
preparatory processing, weaving, processing and diversifica- 
tion of production. A suitable programme for this purpose 
should be prepared by the All India Handloom Board. It 
should be possible to try out laboratory results on field scale 
in about, suitably scattered, 500 looms. It would be easy to 
locate these looms in the Export Units. 

Reservation for Handloom Sector and the Pon-erloom Com- 
petition 

Eight items which are now reserved both for handloom 
and powerloom units with four looms or less shall be 
reserved exclusively for the handloom stctor. 

The handloom industry needs special protection as it 
could be one of the important programmes for raising the 
lowest three deciles of the production to the minimum con- 
sumption level. Beside, in our strategy for rural employ- 
ment, we need viable industries in the decentralised sector 
which can provide a living wage and the handloom is 
eminently suited from this point of view. 

The advantages that the poweriooms have over the hand- 
looms with their better technology and almost the same level 
of excise vis-a-vis the handloom sector has to be set right so 
that the poweriooms are no longer in a position to underbid 
the handlooms in their legitimate markets. The excise dif- 
ferential between the poweriooms and the handlooms should 
be of the same order as between the composite mill and the 
handloom sectors. 

The Texmark system should be reintroduced and strictly 
enforced with the legitimate objective of taxing the power- 
loom cloth. Till such a system is introduced, the excise may 
be levied on the yarn utilised by the poweriooms as suggested 
by the Ashoka Mehta (Powerloom Enquiry) Committee, 
1964.. 

Steps should be immediately taken to impose a hand- 
loom cess on powericjoms to close the gap in the incidence of 
excise on power-looms vis-a-vis the mill sector, in respect of 
all qualities of cloth produced. The income derived from 
this cess should be used specifically for the development of 
handlooms. 

Till an equitable tax structure is evolved the excise to be 
levied on poweriooms shall be based on a compounded levy, 


a duty on yam and a processing duty. 

The compounded levy may be fixed at Rs. 300 per 
powerloom irrespective of the number of looms in a unit. 
The extra compounded levy shall be imposed in favour of 
handlooms. The entire levy may be treated as a handloom 
cess and the amount that is at present realised as com- 
pounded levy may be deducted and made payable to the con- 
tingency fund and the balance credited to the Handloom 
Fund. 

The excise duty on free yam, other than hanks, be jaciceu 
up to the extent necessary for bringing the yam duty on 
poweriooms to a reasonable level vis-a-vis the mills. The 
additional duty may be collected in the form of a handloom 
cess on yam for the benefit of handloom development. As 
the composite mills sector uses its own yam it should be pos- 
sible, in the excise frame, to leave it out of the purview of this 
cess. 

The cess may tempt the powerloom interest to put in 
mechanised contrivances to reel hank yam suitably for 
powerloom use. Such reeling should be prohibited with puni- 
tive measures. Part of the cess levied should be utilised to 
build up a strong excise organisation to ensure that such 
misuse of yam docs not take place. 

The processing duty in case of poweriooms should be 
jacked up by at least 20 percent so that some part of the dif- 
ferential in the overall incidence of taxation between the mill 
and powerloom sectors is covered. This extra levy shall be in 
the form of a handloom surcharge creditable to the Hand- 
loom Fund. 

Since viable rural industries have an important place in 
our Plan strate^, it is necessary to induct more and mote 
people in the rural sector into the handloom industry. This 
Team has identified areas where additional investments are 
necessary during the Fifth Plan to give a boost to the hand- 
loom industry. Unless these investments are ensured and the 
recommended infrastructure brought in quickly, there will be 
a serious deterioration in the unemployment and under- 
employment position in the handloom sector. 

It is expected that the recommended handloom cess, 
compounded levy and the processing duty will benefit the 
handloom- fund to the extent of about Rs. 20 crores per an- 
num. This fund should be utilised for various schemes 
recommended by the Team for the improvement of hand- 
loom during the Rfth Plan period and thereafter. 
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